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, PREFATORY NOTE 

^TJR thanks are due to Mr A. T. Bartholomew, Mr G. A Brown 
and Mr H. V. Bouth for specific assistance in respect of the 
bibliographies to which their several initials are appended, and to 
Mr Bartholomew for bibliographical help in other directions. 

The twelfth volume, dealing with the earlier years of the 
nineteenth century, is in the press; the concluding volumes 
(xiii and XIV), dealing with the Victorian age, will be published 
together, as in the case of the two volumes which were concerned 
with the Elizabethan drama. 


18 June 1914 


A W. W. 
A R. W. 
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CHAPTEil I 
EDMUND BURKE 

Edbutmi) Bubxe, the greatest of English orators, if we measure 
greatness not by immediate effect alone but by the durability and 
the difiusiTe power of that effect, and one of the profoundest, most 
suggestive and most illuminating of political thinkers, if we may 
not call a philosopher one who did not elaborate any qrstem and 
who refrained on principle from the discussion of purely theoretical 
issues, was an Irishman of the usual blended native and English 
strain, bom(l729)in a frunily which united the two creeds that divide 
Ireland more profoundly and fritefully than any distinction of race. 
His frilber) a small Dublin solicitor, was a protestant, his mother a 
catholic. Burke himself was educated in the protestant frtith, but 
his sister adhered to the religion of her mother, and his wife was a 
catholic who conformed to the Anglican church after her marriage. 
Bmrke always professed his protestantism fittnkly and sincerely — 
‘We are protestants not from indifference but fr^m zeal’ — and 
the charges that were brought against him of having, at one time 
or other, been a catholic are without foundation, but his attitude 
towards the catholic church was at once tolerant and sympathetia 
To him, she and every other church were allies in the defence of 
the religious conception of life which was the centre of all his 
thought* about morals and politics, and of which atheistical 
Jacobinism was the antithesia In the last years of his life, he 
fnii giit for the cause of catholic emancipation in Ireland no less 
ardently than he opposed a ‘r^cide’ peace with France. The 
‘ directory of Ireland ’ which upheld protestant ascendant^ at 
Dublin was hardly less odious tg him than the Jacobin directory 
in Paris. * 

Burke’s education was received at Ballitore, under a quaker, 
whgse soq, Richard Shackleton, became the chief friend of his 
early manhood, and at Trinity college, Dublin. Fox believed 
♦W. Burke ‘had not any very nice critical knowledge even of 
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Latin, still less of Greek,* but was well read in Latin i^itiiors,* 

eqiedally CScero, Yergil, Ovid, Horace dnd Tacitus, and ‘that he 

imitated the first mentioned of these authors most particularlf, 

as well in his turn of thinking 'as in his manner of expression.' 

What surrire of Burke’s letters to Shackletoa point to the same 

conclusion as Fox’s observation, ^t Burke was a wide and 

curious reader rather than a minute scholar. Mathematics, logic, 

history were, each«in turn, he tells Shackleton, in one letter, a 

passion, and all, for a time, yielded to poetry. The letter affords 

a vivid glimpse into the education of one to whom knowledge, 

knowledge varied and detailed, was always to be a passion, and 

who was seldom or never to pen a sentence that has not something 

in its form to arrest the attention or to give delight But Burke 

was not a poet He could do many things that were beyond the 

power of his less strenuous and less profound fellow student, 

Oliver Goldsmith, but he could never have written The Dea&rted 

ViUage or The Viccur of WoikefieM. Nor, magnificent as Burke’s 

prose was to be, picturesque, harmonious and full of cadence, is 

it ever the prose which affects us as poetry. It is always the 

prose of an orator, addressed to an audience and aiming at a 

practical effect Beauty, as in the meditations of Browne or the 

oratoiyr of Taylor, is never to Burke an end in itself. 

The wide and varied reading which began at Trinity collie 
was, apparently, the chief activity of the nine obscure years 
(1760 — 59) which Burke spent as a student of law in London, 
eating dinners at the Middle Temple, sojourning at country inns 
or rooms during the vacation with his namesake and, perhaps, 
kinsman William Burke, and making tentative excursions into 
letters with an ironical answer to Bolingbroke’s posthumous 
writings in A VinMeaiion of Natwral Society (1756) and an 
essay in aesthetics after Addison in A PMloeophiccd Enquiry 
into the Origin of owr Ideas of tile SMime and Beavtfvd 
(1756). Fulness of mind was the quality of Burke’s conversation 
which impressed Johnson and all who came to know him in these 
and later years— knowledge and the power of applying that 
knowledge, ‘diversifying the matter infinitely in your own mind.’ 
‘His stream of mind is perpetual,’ was Johnson’s comment; * 
‘ Burke is the only man whose common conversation corresponds 
with the general fiune which jjLe has in thq/world. Take up 
whatever topic you please hd is’ ready to meet you*’ Burke 
owed his success in the House of Commons and its committees 
not more, peihape, to his eloquence than to this fiilness of mind. 
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to tho &ct tiiat> wbMever topic he handled, America, India, 

hrdand, finance or trade, he spoke firom a copious and dose 
Baowledge of the subject 

The works which Buiike composed during these years are not 
of great important A PhMoaophiodl Enquiry is an unequal, 
and, in the uuun, rather jejune^ treatise of which the Surest criticism 
is probably Lessing’s, that it ‘is uncommonly useful as a collection 
of all the occurrences and perceptions whidh the philosophers 
must assume as indisputable in inquiries of this kind.' Burke 
distinguishes the sublime so sharply from the beautiful that his 
description of the latter includes little which goes beyond the 
pret^. More interesting and suggestive is the analysis of the 
pleasure we take in terrible and painful spectacles — whether a 
tragedy in the theatre or an execution in the street But, perhaps, 
most interesting of all is his discussion of the aesthetic and 
emotional qualities of words, which he finds to depend less on the 
images which they evoke than their other properties of sound and 
association. The business of poetry and rhetoric is ‘to affect 
rather by sympathy than imitation ; to display rather the effect of 
things on the mind of the speaker, or of others, than to present 
a clear idea of the things themselves.’ The germ of Laoeoon is 
contained in these paragraphs. 

A VindicaMon is a much more characteristic and significant 
document. In parodying the eloquence of Bolingbroke, Burke 
caught some of the first tones of his own more sonorous and 
varied harmonies. The conception of the essay, a defence of 
religion by the application of a reductio ad abmrdum to Boling- 
broke’s method of attack, revealed the deep religious spirit 
in which all Burke’s political and social speculation bottoms 
and roots itself. Bolingbroke had indicted revealed religions by 
pointing to some of the consequences which, in history, had 
fiowed from dogmatic creeds, and Burke answers him by applying 
the same method to the criticism of political society. 

Shew me an absurdity in relifldon, and I will undertake to diew you an 
hundred for one in political laws and Institntions. ... If after all, yon should 
confess all these ttunga, yet plead the necesdty of political institution^ weak 
and wicked as they are, I can arsrue with equal, periups superior, force con- 
ceminif the neceSHty of arti&dal religion; and every step yon advance in your 
argument, yon add a strength to mine. 

__ V i 

^ut, perhaps the most intererting quality of the essay is the 
sidelight that it throws on Burke’s temperament, tiie sensitive^ 
broo^ng imagination which, coupled with a restless, speculative 
• 1—2 
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inteOectk seeldiig wet to illnmiiiate Ikcts prindideB, ipTos tone 
to Bnrke’B gpeedies and pamiddetB; for it is this temperament 
which imparts viridness and ool<ihr to the dry details of historical 
and statistical knowledge, and it is this temperament which at 
•once directs, keeps in check and prescribes* its limits to, that 
specnlative, mquiring intellect In the sentences in which Burke 
paints the lot of those who bear the burden of political society, 
the unhappy wretdhes employed in lead, tip, iron, copper and 
coal mines, who scarce ever see the light of ‘the sun, the emfitm 
perdm of the army of civi]| society; in these vivid paragraphs, 
and not less in his failure to draw ^m them any but an ironical 
condusion, a reductio ad dbmrdmn, of Bolingbroke’s paradoxes, 
we get an insight into one of the most radical characteristics 
of Burke’s mind. In his later works, he did not often touch 
directly on the subject of the poor and their lot, though it was 
a theme, he says, on which he had 'often reflected and never 
reflected without feeling from it’; but his senedbility was not 
more acute than his conviction was profound that legislation 
and political adjustment could do little or nothing to alleviate 
their lot. Burke’s whole life was a prolonged warfare against the 
folly and iqjustice of statesmen ; but there was no admixture 
in his nature of what the old physiologists called the sanguine 
temperament His political life was inspired by no gleam of 
the confidence which animated a statesman like Gladstone. The 
connection between revealed religion and political society was, to 
him, a deeper one than the superficial irony of A Vindication 
might suggest If we confine our view to this life, the lot of 
humanity must always seem a dubious one. Wise government 
may lighten the lot of men, it can never make it more than 
tolerable for the great minority. The effect of this cast of mind 
(m Burke’s attitude towards the French revolution, and the 
interval which it creates between him and the great poets of 
the ropiantic revival, with whom he has otherwise much in common, 
will appear later. 

In closing Rf^flcctions on the Revolution in France (1790), 
Bui^e declares that 

they from one, almoet the whole' of whoee pnblic exertion has been a 

stmgids for the libei^ of others; from one in whose breast no anger dnrable 
or vehement has ever bean kindled, bnt by what he oornddered as tyranny. 

In all those struggles, he declared in 1795, when his hopes Tor 
catholic emancipation in Ireland were shattered by the dismissal 
of Lord IltKwilliam, he had been unsuocessfhL 


. [CH- 
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Hy — ngnhiA hopn an blaated, and I most oonaigii ny feelinga on that 

teBriMe diaaDpointment to the aaafle patlenoe in ndiidi I faan boon ohUgod 
tg bny the vexation I anffand on t^ defeat of the other great, Joat, and 
bononmUe eanaea in whicih I have had aome diare, and v^oh have given 
non of dignity than of peaoe to a long laboriona life. 

A brief ennmeratim of these 'great, jost, and honourable causes* 
will indicate sufficiently for the purposes of this History the 
outlines of Burke’s public career. 

After a brief time as secretary to William Cbrard Hamilton, 
then chief secretary for Ireland, Burke entered public life as 
member for Wendover (1765), to whidi he was presented by Lord 
Vemey, the friend and fellow-speculator of Burke’s kinsman and 
namesake mentioned above. At the same time, he became 
secretary to Lord Rockingham, then in power pmd engaged in 
repealing Grenville’s unfortunate Stamp act. Thenceforth, through 
the life of that short administration and in the sixteen years of 
opposition which followed, Burke was the animating spirit of the 
Rockingham section of the whigs, the germ of the subsequent 
liberal pari^. The two chief causes for which he fought during 
these years were those of the freedom of the House of Commons 
against the designs of George III and the ‘king’s friends,’ and 
of the American colonies against the claim of the home govern- 
ment to tax them directly. The writings in which Burke’s views 
in these conflicts are most fiilly preserved are Observations on 
a IcOe jnMication entiUed ‘ The Present State of the Ncdim ’ 
(1769), Thoughts on, the Cause of the Present Discontents (1770X 
the speech On American Taxation (1774), that On moving his 
BesoinUons for Conciliation toith the Colonies (1775) and A 
Letter ...to... \ihe\ Sheriffs of . .. Bristol (1777)^ These, of course, 
are only those utterances which Burke thought fit to issue to the 
public. Of his innumerable speeches on these and other subjects, 
including the great speech against employing Indians in the war, 
we have only the scantiest records. 

Two other topics interested Burke during these years : Ireland 
and India, and, as the American war drew to an end, they became 
his diief preoccupation. He had early refiected and written on 
the iniquity of the penal laws — though the draft which he 
prepared about 1760 — 6 was not issued till much later — and 
he supported and watched with sympathy the polit^^ or revolution 
wUdi emandpated Irish trade and secured the independence 

^ To these may be added the poBthomoHsly pabliBhed An Addreu to the King^ drawn 
up when a aeoeseion of the whigs from parliament was contemplated in 1777 and an 
Addreee to the BriUeh CoUndete in North America. * 
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* • • 
of tile Irish parliamoat (1778 — 82X By reaBon of his suf^rt of 

Iridi trade* he lost, in 1780, the representation of Bristol, which 
his oj^offltion to tiie American war had gained for him ih 
1774 ; and Two Letters. ..to Gentlemen in the City <tf Brietel 
(1778), with the S^^fee^ (A the GtntdhaU, in Bristol, previous to 
the late EleetUm (1780), are the noble record of his courage, inde- 
pendence pnd wisdom in this hour of defeat. In the years following 
the outbreak of the French revolution, Burke advocated, with 
unabated ardour, the cause of catholics, his views being expressed, 
not in speeches, but in long letters to Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
Thomas Burgh, his son Richard Burke, Dr Hussey and others. 

In the government of our East Indian dominions, Burke was 
early interested. It is usual now to affirm dogmatically that he 
participated in the speculations of his brother Richard, his 
kinsman William and Lord Vemey, in East India stock. It may 
be so, but is not proved; and Burke himself declared, in 1772, 

‘ I have never had any concern in the funds of the East India com- 
pany, nor have taken any part whatsoever in its afiairs, except when 
they came before me in the course of parliamentary proceedings.’ 
During the attempts made by Lord North’s government to regulate 
the East India company, Burke was the warm supporter and 
diligent adviser of the company (1766 — 74). It was after 1780 
that he became an active member of the committees which 
investigated the afiairs of India, and, in consequence of what was 
revealed, the relentless foe of Warren Hastings and of the privileges 
and powers of the company. In the East India bill of 1783, he 
flung to the winds that fear of increasing the influence of the 
crown which had dictated his earlier support of the company, and 
proposed to transfer to parliament and the crown the whole 
administration and patronage of India. In 1785, he entered upon 
the attack upon Hastings which was to occupy him for tea years. 
In the same year, he delivered the £euoious 8pee^ on the... Na&o& qf 
Areot s Private Debts. The articles of indictment against Hastings, 
with the speeches delivered by Burke, fill some six volumes of the 
collected works. With the speeches of 1783 and 1785, they are 
the record of his labours in this cause, in conducting which he 
exhibited at once all the vast range of his knowledge, the varied 
powers of bis eloquence and the worst errors of taste and judg- 
ment of which his great and increasing sensibility of mind made 
him guilty in the years from 1780 onwards. * * 

1%e last great cause in which Burke fought his usual splendid 
but losing battle was that of resistance to the French revolution 
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and tbb jdiilosophy and spirit of ariirisrical JaooUnism. Beginning 

withaspeech on the army estimates (9 February 1790), the crusade 
continued with ever increasing indignation throu|^ the fismous 
on the Revolution in France (1790), A LeUer... to a 
Metnber of the NOtwnoi AeeeaMy (1791), A^ Appeal from, the 
New to the Old Whige (1791), Thovghte on French Affaire (1791X 
Bemarke on the Policy of the AUiee (1793), A Letter ...tpa Noble 
Lord (1795) and Letters. ..on the PropoBcdsfor Peace teith the 
Regicide Directory of France (1796 — 7). Burke died in 1797 
with his last hopes for justice to Irish catholics shattered, and 
believing that his country was on the eve of a peace which could 
be no peace but only a humiliating truce while the enemy made 
ready to pursue their destructive crusade. 

These, in outline, are the campaigns of Burke. Whatever be 
now our judgment on the questions of a bygone age with which he 
was concerned, the importance of the principles to which his mind 
always gravitated, his preoccupation at every juncture with the 
fundamental issues of wise government, and the splendour of the 
eloquence in which he set forth these principles, an eloquence in 
which the wisdom of his thought and the felicity of his language 
and imagery seem inseparable from one another, an eloquence that 
is wisdom (not 'seeming wisdom’ as Hobbes defined eloquence), 
have made his speeches and pamphlets a source of perennial 
freshness and interest. 

The first of the pamphlets on public afiairs was a brief 
statement of what had been achieved by the Rockingham 
administration to restore order and good government at home 
and in the colonies. The Observations are a more detailed 
defence of that administration against the attack of an anonymous 
pamphlet, attributed to George Grenville. Grenville, in this 
pamphlet, defended his own government, which was responsible 
for the peace of Paris and the first proposal to tax the colonies, 
and criticised the repeal of the Stamp act. Both the peace and 
the resolution to tax America were the consequence, he argued, 
of the charges incurred by the great wara Burke’s reply 
consists in showing that Grenville had underestimated the power 
of Engbnd ayd her expanding trade to support these increased 
chaiges, and especially had exaggerated the sufferings of this 
country when compared with those of France, the condition of 
wfiose lower classes, and the 'straitness and distraction of whose 
finances,’ seemed, to Burke, at this period, to forbode 'some 
extraordinary convulsion ... the effect of which oh France, and 
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even <»i all Europe, it is difficult to coi^ecture.’ But mtidi of 
the ground that is covered in this first controversial pamidil^ 
was again traversed with a more confident step, with a vidmr 
outlook and a loflier eloquence, in the writings which followed 
it Less hampered 'by the necessity of controverting an opponent, 
Burke addresses himself to the ftmdamental constitutional and 
imperial questions at issue in a spirit of elevated political wisdom. 

Ihe position which Burke adopts in Pre$mt DkconUnts 
(1770) is eloquent of the temper in which he ever approached 
^gnestions aflTecting the constitutioa The conflict which raged 
round Wilkes and the Middlesex dection was, he saw clearly, 
’a conflict between the crown and the constituencies, ‘ the crown 
acting by an instrumental house of commons.’ He admitted 
the ultimate authority of the people. * Although government 
certainly is an institution of divine authority, yet its forms, and 
the persons who administer it, all originate from the people.’ 
Bflft he shrank from the inference that, if government were 
emancipating itself from the control of the people, if the crown 
were threatening to deprive the House of Commons of its peculiar 
‘virtue, spirit and essence,’ namely, to be ‘the express image of 
the feelings of the nation,' it was because the constituencies 
themselves had ceased to represent the people. The proposals 
to enlarge the number of constituents, coupled, as they were, 
with the expedient of triennial parliaments, he always re- 
sisted. To Burke, a constitutional state was one in which, in 
some degree, a bedance had been secured between the various 
powers which, in the state, represent the complex nature of man, 
and, in the Britidi constitution, as it had taken shape in history ; 
and especially with the revolution, he saw, if not an ideal, yet, 
the weak and imperfect nature of man considered, a wonderful 
balance of powers, aristocracy (th^ power which springs from 
man’s natural regard for inherited distinction and privilege) and 
property exerting in a healthy and not sinister ffishion their 
natural and inevitable influence, while the popular will made 
itself felt directly and indirectly, by actual and by ‘virtual' 
representation, as a confrolling and, at times, an inspiring in- 
fluence. He would not do anything to disturb •this balance. 

‘ Our constitution stands on a nice equipoise with steep precipices 
and deep waters upon aU sides of it In removing it from a 
dangerous leaning towards one side there may be a risk of over- 
setting it on the other.’ He would rather ‘by lessening the number 
add to the weight and indepaodeni^ of our voters.’ 
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UnaUe, therefore, to acquiesce in the only i»actical means by 
whl^ the people were to recover the control of pu'lianient, and 
• enforce loyalty to prindple and party, Burke could only indicate 
the diief symptom of the disease, the disintegration of party, and 
elaborate a philosophic defence of party-government, which, since 
Bolingbroke, it had become the foshion, and was now the interest, 
of many to decry. ^ ^ 

Characteristically. Burke defmids party as an indispensable 
instrument of practicable statesmanship^ and as an institution 
wbicli has its roots in some of the profoundest and most beautiAil 
instincts of the heart ; for utility, but utility rooted — ^if one may 
so speak — ^in man’s moral constitution, is Burke’s court of appeal 
in all questions of practical politics. Bolingbroke’s condemnation 
of party as identical with foction, and his dream of a patriot king 
who should govern without reference to party, must have seemed 
to Burke the result of a view of human nature that was at once 
too cynical and too sanguine. Party-loyalty might degenerate into 
self-seeking foctiousness, but, in its idea, party is ‘ a body of men 
united for promoting by their joint endeavours the national 
interest upon some particular principle in which they are all 
agreed’; and the feelings which cement a party are not purely 
selfish, but include and ‘bring into the service and conduct of the 
common- wealth ’ ‘ the dispositions that are lovely in private life.’ 
To be unable to act in loyal concert with others is to condemn 
ourselves to ineffectiveness, and ‘ all virtue which is impracticable 
is spurious,’ for ‘ public life is a situation of power and energy ; he 
trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well as 
he that goes over to the enemy.’ ‘In the way which they call 
party,’ he declared, when, at a later juncture, he was charged with 
foctiousness, ‘ I worship the constitution of your fothers ; and 1 
shall never blush for my political company.’ 

Though not one of the best, and certainly the most inconclusive, 
of all 3urke’s political writings. Present Discontents reveals the 
chief characteristics of his thought and style — ^the tendency to 
go at once to the root of the matter, to illuminate fimts by 
principles, and to clothe these in felicitous images and phrases 
which seem to shed a new light, to ‘pour resistless day,’ on the 
moral and political constitution of man. In these tilings, Burke 
is witiiout a rival His aphorisms crowd upon one another and 
rise dht of fine another (as was noted by one who heard his first 
speech in the House of Commons) until the reader can hardly go 
forward, so many vistas of fiiesh thought are opened before him. 
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And Burke’s political aphorisms are so pregnant that the^ distend 
the mind with the same sense of fulness with whidi ShakeagMi^’s 
lines affect the student of tiie passions and movements of the 
human heart. 

But Burice’s mutory was not here illuming by the vision of a 
lat^ge concrete issue in which the future of an empire and the &te 
of peoples depended, on the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy 
chosen and pursued. That came with the American controversy. 
It may be clear to the student of history that the causes of that 
conflict, and of the ultimate separation of the colonies from the 
mother country, lay deeper than in the schemes of taxation by 
which Grenville, Toumshend and North precipitated matters. It is 
yet equally certain that, at a great juncture, English statesmanship 
was found wanting in the wisdom, imagination and sympathy 
requisite to solve the problem of governing a growing overseas 
empire. It was his gifts of sympathy and imagination, combined 
^'witb a wise spirit of practicable statesmanship which distinguishes 
Burke among all who discussed the colonial question on one side 
or the other, and have caused his words to bear fruit in the long 
run, fruitless as, at the moment, they seemed to be. 

Two or three principles underlie all that Burke said or 
wrote on the question. The first of these is that, in practical 
polirics, the guiding star of statesmanship is expediency, not 
legal or abstract right Our arguments on political questions 
may often be 


‘oonoludive as to right, but the very reverse as to policy and praotioe.* 
‘Politics ought to be adjnsted not to human reasonings bnttohnman nature; 
of vrhidi the reason is but a part and by no metuiB the greatest part’ ‘The 
(gdhion of my having some abstract right in my favour would not pnt me 
mndi at my ease in pmwing sentence; unless I could be sure that there were 
BO rights which in th«r exercise were not the most odious of all wrongs, and 
the most vexatious of ail injustice.’ • 


Such quotations could be multiplied. It is the principle which 
dictated the coupling of the Declaratory act with the repeal of 
the Stamp act in 1766, the assertion of a legal right which, in 
some conceivable emergent^, it might be necessary to assert, but 
the general exercise of which was to be regulated by an entirew 
regard for liberty and the spirit of the British constitution. 
When the word ‘ expedient^ ’ is given its full moral significance, 
this principle may be said to be the foundation-stone^ of Bwhe’s 
political philosophy. 

The second position reiterated in these speeches is that, in the 
search for what is expedient and, therefore, ri^t, the statesman 
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mart be folded by drcomstances, of which the most important is 
the temper and character of the people for whom he is legislating. 

, The* statesman, like Bacon’s natuial philosopher, rules by oteying. 
The principle is obvious, but its application requires sympathy 
and imagination, and tGteorge III, with his entire lack of both, was 
a better representative of the average Englishman than either 
Burke or Chatham. Burke’s imagination was filled with the 
greatness dt the American people, the wild, irregular greatness 
of a people who had grown up to manhood nurtured by a 'wise 
and salutary neglect’ ‘Nothing in history is parallel to it,’ he 
declares in his earliest reply to Grenville. ‘All the reasonings 
about it that are likeiy to be at all solid must be drawn from its 
actual circumstances.’ And such reasoning will include the all; 
important consideration that these people are Englishmen with 
the inherited tradition of political liberty and self-government 
The magnificent paragraphs, in the speech On G(mcUii4jtion, 
devoted to the Americans, their numbers, their enterprise, their 
spirit and the sources from which it is sustained, are not a purple 
patch of diffiise, descriptive oratory alone. Like the similar 
paragraphs on the peoples and civilisation of India, in a later 
speech, they are an appeal to the imagination of the speaker’s 
audience, tW, realising the magnitude of the issue at stake, they 
may rise above a narrow legalism to the contemplation of what is 
greater even than America, namely an empire which shall include 
free peoples, and difierent civilisations. 

But, to discover what is expedient in the complexity of cir- 
cumstances, which include the tempers of people, is no easy task, 
and, hence, Burke’s third principle, that our safest guide is 
experience. The past illumines the future, it may be but a few 
feet in advance, yet sufficiently to walk by. 

Agidn add again and again revert to yonr own principles— leave America, if 
die has taxable matter in her, to tax herself.... Leave the Americans as they 
anciently stood, and these distinctions bom of onr unhappy contest will die 
along with it. ... Be content to bind America by laws of trade ; yon have always 
done it. Let this be your reason for binding their trade. Do not burthen 
them with taxes; yon were not used to do so from the beginning. Let this 
be yonr reason for not taxing. These are arguments for states and kingdoms, 
tieave the rest to the schools; for there only they may be discussed with 
safety. * 

Such are the principles which guided Burke in adumbrating 
in tiftse speeches the lines to be followed in solving the problem 
the character and complexity of which he alone seems to have 
grasped, the problem of governing and muntidning the great 
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which Chatharn’c succeaafal wars had called idto exist- 
ence, 

vA eeeoiieUing the strong Pfeaidinx power that ia eo naefnl towards tlw emu 
■ervatioii of a vast, disoonneeted, infinitely diTerrified empire, with that 
liberty and safhty of the proTinoes, whieh ui^ miftt enjoy (in oidnion and 
praetiee at least) or they will not be proTinoea. 

He was provided with no theoretical plan that would suit all 
drcumstances, ‘ ifne natives of Hindustan and those of Viiginia 
alike, the Cntchery court and the grand jury of Salem.' His 
appeal was to the wisdom of experience the spirit of the English 
constitution and the magnanimity of statesmen. 

Of the American speeches, the greatest, as it is the most 
^borate, is, doubtless, the second. On OonciliaHon ; but the first, 
On Amerieom Taxatum, which has more the character of being, 
ae indeed, it was, the spontaneous product of debate, combines, 
in a wonderful manner, simplicity and directness of reasoning with 
ardour and splendour of eloquence. There is something of Rubens 
or Rembrandt in the easy, broad, bold strokes with which Burke 
paints the history of English policy in America ; the rich, difiiised, 
warm colouring of the whole ; the <x>n(»ntration of the high lights 
and more brilliant tints on the chief episodes and figures — ^the 
upright but narrow-minded Grenville ; Conway, whose foce in the 
hoar of victory was as the fiue of an angel ; the tessellated ministry 
of Chatham ; the passing of that great and theatrical figure, and 
the dazzling advent of Townshend. Such ‘ characters ’ had been a 
feature of earlier oratory and history like that of Bolingbroke and 
Clarendon — ^both of them writers with whose work Burke was inti- 
nmtely acquainted — ^but these, agmn, are, in Burke’s speeches, no 
mere rhetorical device or literary ornament They illustrate his <M>n- 
yiction that politics have their roots in human character ; that>,to 
understand policies, we must study personalities, whether indivi- 
duals or corporate bodies like the House of Commcms and the 
National Assembly. 

The speech On C<meUiaUon is the most greatly builded of all 
Burke's speeches, not excepting those on India, which belong rather 
to forensic than deliberative oratory. Perhaps its structure is toq 
'elaborate for its immediate purpose. The sonorous parade of the 
parallel cases of Wales, Chester and Ireland was not likely to have 
much weight with the House of Commons. It is rather a great 
eondo ad popuhan et regem, a last impassioned, elevatecf and 
conciliatory appeal to the government and the nation; and, if 
delivered under the conditions of a later period, when it would 
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ha^ beea read in every household on tiie day fidlowidg* could not 

hat have redcted with power <91 botii House and government. As 
it ig it remains some compensation to Ens^idi literature for tiie 
* disfnembmment of the British empire. Whether’we refleist^n the 
art with which it is constructed, the skill with which the speaker 
winds into tiie heart of his subject^ and draws firom it the material 
aX. his splendid peroration on 'the spirit of the English constitution’ 
and its power tp unite, invigorate and vivify the British emjHre in 
all its diverse members ; or reflect on the temper, passionate and 
moving yet restrained and condliatoiy, in which the argument is 
conducted; or recall simply the greater flights of picturesque 
eloquence, the description of American industry and enterprise, the 
imagery in which the speaker clothes his conception of the spirit of ^ 
the English constitution and the sovereign authority of parliament-^ 
the speech t^es its own place beside the greatest masterpieces of 
our literature, the plays of Shakespeare and the poems of Milton. 
It produces the same impression of supremacy in its own kind ; it 
abounds, like these, in phrases which seem to enrich our language 
with a new felicity and dignity : ' eqjoyments which deceive the 
burthen of life,’ ‘a wise and salutary neglect,’ ‘I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a whole people,’ 'man 
acts from adequate motives relative to his interest, and not on 
metaphysical speculations,’ 'magnanimity in politics is not seldom 
the truest wisdom ; and a great empire and little minds go ill 
together.’ 

In these speeches, Burke is the orator following consciously 
the ancient tradition of oratory ; combining all the styles, the plain, 
the ornate, the impassioned, each used as the theme requires, in the 
manner which Cicero, in the Orator, describes as constituting the' 
authentic Attic and Demosthenic eloquence. In Burke’s Lettef to 
tAe Sheriffs qf Bristol, the style is more uniform and unadorned, 
a vigorous and straight hitting polemic. He sweeps aside with 
the scorn of which he was a master the cant charges which, in 
time of war, are levelled at those who question either the foolish 
policy or arbitrary tyranny of the government, and deflnes, 
more clearly than ever, what had always been his conception of 
*the nature of the problem presented by the government of a com- 
plex and scattered empire, and the entire competence in ^e 
matter of 'prudence, constituted as the god of this lower world,’ 
and fnrudence only. 

What Burke deplored in the American policy of George III 

^ See Boswell’s Life of Johneon (ed. Hill, G. B., yoI. n, p. 200). 
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flind hiB miobten tike oitireulKseBee of thu pradttio* He m 
not take any ride In tl^ jtiattid nati^ and but 
Hoad ftrqriy upon t^tprinenoe e^pediei^;. Lf^ 

' cases of i.IreIatidlMo4! b)^ a policy based. xri 

expedient he understood spineudpg ye^ •diflferent flroni oppw- 
«tanism ; lhat, if he disdained discnsripn of metaphyrieal rights, it 
'was not that he did not believe in the existence of ri^ts prior to 
and above all hucaiui conventions and laws, but because he deemOd 
that their abstract definition was either an impossible or a useless 
labour, apt to hinder, rather than to promote, their piOctical realiaa' 
tioa But f^t there is an eternal law of which human law is, at its 
best, but declaratory is the assumption and the express affirmation 
^ mderlying his attacks on the tyranny of the pepal laws in Ireland 
; wd on the claim to arbitrary power in India put forward by Wmren 
Hastings, as the vindication of his treatment of ^.the ngah of 
hienares. There is a law which neither despot nor peopled may 
. viebte ; any law in contradiction of it not only may, but must, be 
resisted, 

because made asidnet the prindple of a superior law, which it is not in the 
power of any oonunnnity, or of the whole race of men to alter — I mean the 
will of Him. who gave ns our nature, and in giving impressed an invariahle 
lasr upon it.' It .would be hard to point out any error more truly subvendve 
ctf all the wonder and beauty, of all the peace and happiness of human society, 
than the porition— that any body of men have a right to make what laws they 
’ "^please, or that laws can derive any authority firom their institution merely 
and independent of the quality of the subject-matter. N o argument of policy, 

. .reason of state, or preservation cf the constitution can he pleaded in favour of 
snob a praotioe. 

So he wrote between 1760 and 1765 in Tracts relative to the Lam 
against Popery in Ireland and his position is unchanged in 1788 
*^en he denounces Warren Hastinga 

. Arbitrary power is a tldng which neither any man can hold nor any man 
, mm give.. ..Weave all horn in snhjeotion...to one great, immntable,^reexisteat 
'* iiaw, ptiiw to all our devices, and prior to all our oontrivanees, paramount to 
all our ideas, and all our sensations, antecedent to our very existence, by whidh 
Wh are knit and connected in the eternal frame of the Universe, out of which 
. we cannot stir.. ..Those who give and those who receive arbitrary power am 
riiie criminal, and there is no man but is bound to resist it to the best of his 
power whenever it shall show its face in the world. 

.It is in view of this fhndamental doctrine that we must interpret*' 
' Burite’s appeals to experience and expediency. In the last resort, 
^rke’s politics are religious, and rest on tiie conviction tibat 
'human authority and laws derive firom an ultimate Divine authorily 
and law. ,The bearing of this ^nviction- on Burke’s attitude to 
the inddent8,and doctrines of ’toe French revolution will appear 
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;lt^^M 9 ootiiit» liw^ d^per li^ of pttnkm »udi|ile in ^ 
qieed^ luod paniplilets qp iHdi aDd^ia|lin.que8bioi^ ^rfaen these 
areiqdnipei^ tlm toiat ;per8iuBifl"^d efmqjiy^j^^^ 

** of li» An^idGaDS iai4 l^e cause of prudence end .her grhat teacher' 
expm^aon . • 

Iiplaad, indeed, though perhaps closer to Burke’s heart than 
any other country, fills a comparatiTely snwll of his collected 
works, though, te a student of his mind and thought, not the least 
interesting pari He had studied Irish history, and knew from 
what a tissue of frlsehoods the prevalent English view of the 
rebellion in 1641 and other episodes in that history was woven. 
He knetr the .working of the penal laws from within, and for the' ' 
-ancient church whose worship and creed were barred and penalised 
he had an understanding and sincere respect. None of his Mrritings 
is less tepched with the fruits of Burke’s great qualities, occasional 
rhetorical pai^e, an extravagant sensibility, a tendency to factious 
exaggeration, than are the letters To a Peer of Ireland on the Pe(nal 
Laws (1782), To /Sir Hercules Lcmgriske (1792) and to others 
which Matthew Arnold collected and republished in 1881, including, 
with these, the Speech at the GnUdhaU, in Bristol (1780) when , 
Burke closed his connection with that great mercantile constituency. 
No better and more triumphant apologia was ever written. Burke" 
bad his back to the wall and, in the end, declined the election. 
But he was fighting, also, with the consciousness that what he fore- 
told had come true America was lost. England had sown the' 
wind and was reaping the whirlwind. . And part of that harvest * 
was Ireland. The refusal to grant those concessions, for supporting 
which Burke forfeited the confidence of his constituents (despite 
Two LeUers{\779>) in defence of his vote), had resulted in a practical 
revolution in Ireland and ‘a universal surrender of all that had 
been thought the peculiar, reserved, nncommunicable rights of 
England. .*.. We were taught wisdom by humiliation.’ And from' 
the same source had flowed the other cause of complaint in Bristol, 
the repeal of the penal lawa When Burke turns from the justfce’^ 
of the policy of repeal to vindicate its expedience, his argument is 
summarised in an aposiopesis, 'Hentlemen, America — J He does not. 
Spare his critics nor disguise the humiliation of England any the more 
that he approves'of the measures of justice which that humili^on 
has exacted from an unwilling country. And he is equally, fearless 
in his defence of his conduct as regards the defeated bill for th^ 
relief of debtors, and tiie amendment of the ‘gross and cruel fiiif^ts 
in our law.' The only purple patch in tiie speecb^is the brief 
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panegyric jipon Howard, die refcNnber of priBona Odiq'wi^ file 

style is as dmple and nerrons as the prose of Swifi^ bnt iBred 
with^ a nobl^ passion and illumined by a |rider Tisimi of genersd 
prindples. 

If Ireland were a subordinate though iw very real interest to 
Bnrke, India was the centre of his activity from 1780 until the 
French revolution came, not to supersede India but to share with 
it and Ireland his thbnghts and labours. From the problem of 
the government of colonies peopled by Englishmen, habituated to 
freedom and jealous of authority, he turned to the other problem 
with whidi Chatham’s wars had also embarrassed England, the 
% problem of governing a great empire of peoples who had never 
known any other rule than an absolute despotism, a despotism 
which, through an era of anarchy, was passing, or had passed, to a 
trading company and its ill-controlled and ill-remunerated servants. 

’ The proud day of Asia is passed.’ The relaxation and dissolution 
of tile Mogul government had made the Indian company what the 
Boman law had supposed ' irreconcilable to reason and property — 
eumdem Negot/udorem et Dcmmwm ; the same power became the 
general, trader, the same power became the supreme lord.’ 

The Indian speeches are distinguished from the American not 
alone by the greater passion that inspires them but by partaking 
more of the nature of forensic and, occasionally, epideictic or 
panegyric, than of deliberative oratory \ Each of them is an 
indictment — ^that On Mr Fox’s East-Iindia BiU (1783) of the East 
India company and its administration; that On Nabob of 
Areoes Debts (1785) of Dundas’s India board for its protection of 
tiie nabob’s creditors; and the series of speeches with which 
Burke opened and closed the trial of Warren Hastings, an im- 
peachment which, for variety and vehemence of oratory, has no 
parallel except in Cicero’s Ferrinea And they are not only 
Indictments — ^like the speech on the employment of Indutns in the 
American war — ^but legal indictments, in which proof is inter- 
Voven with narrative and exposition. 

The distinction is of importance, because it explains the &ct 
jhat these speeches, despite the occasional splendour of their 
eloquence, are of less vital interest than the American, Irish, of 
French revolution speeches and pamphlets ; and b^use, in oratory 
of this description, the faults of Burke’s judgment and tempera- 
ment made themselves, at times, only too apparent. It is* im- 
possible to read the most eloquent of indictments, especially of 

^ ^ Adopting Axistotle’B olaasifioation in Rhetoric, 
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&Mfividiud% based on allaged fitcts^ without the wish to hear the 
other 8id& Hie force of the indictmoit, we feel, depends on the 
sttength of the evidence advanced in support of tiie speaker’s 
charges, and these, in Aristotle’s phrase, are drexvoi Trurrett, 
proofs which depend neither on the arguments nor the elo- 
quence of the orator liut on the credibUity of witnesses, and the 
authenticity and interpretation of documents. And ^e more 
vehement, the less judicial in tone, the orator, \he more insistent 
becomes the thoughtful reader’s demand for relative evidence. 
But, in the Indian speeches, Burke’s tone is never judicial ; when 
Hastings is in question, it is never either temperate or fair. The 
Verrine orations of Cicero are not more fiercely vituperative than 
the speeches of Burke before the House of Lords. But, from 
what we know otherwise of Verres, be was all that Cicero tells us. 
The history of Warren Hastings’s government has been the subject 
of careful investigation, and, whatever we may think of his faults, 
he was certainly no Verres. Burke’s whole treatment of that ^eat 
case was vitiated by his determination to find the sole motive of 
every crime with which Hastings was charged in a base, selfish, 
corrupt cupidity, — ‘Money is the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of every kind of act done by Mr Hastings — pretendedly for the 
Company, but really for himself.’ But, of all charges, this is the 
least true. Hastings was not scrupulous in liis choice of means, 
and he was responsible for acts both of extortion and cruelty, but 
the motives which actuated them were public not private, the 
service of the company and the preservation of British rule in 
India at a season of the utmost peril. The fury with which Burke 
assailed Hastings’s character was, therefore, misdirected. He 
fledged the arrows of his eloquence with the vindictive malice of 
Francis, and, in so doing, obscured and weakened what is the main 
burden {|pd justification of his indictment, and of all his laboun^ 
in the cause of India — the distinction, which he places in the fore- 
front of his opening addresses to the House of Lords, and recurs to 
in his final replies, between absolute authority and arbitrary 
power. In so far as he meets Hastings’s claim to arbitrary power 
by an appeal to the authority of law as formulated m the codes of 
\he Hindoos, th$ Mohammedans and the Tartars, the argument is 
more interesting (‘ there never was such food for the curiosity of 
the human mind as is found in the manners of this people ’ i.e. 
the <Ientfis or Hindoos) than relevant, for, at the time whmi 
Warren Him tlnga was struggling with the Mahrattas and Hyder 
Ali, all law in India was in suspension. If, in the anarchy which 
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IweTBiled, HmrtingB had fettered himsdf by the ideal {veserqitB <n 
l^Qr or Mohammed, the British power in India would, indeed, 
have be«i Swift’s 'sin^e man in his shirt’ contmiding with elevbn 
armed men. But, in his appeal to the eternal laws which no human 
power may abrogate any more than it may dispense with physical 
laws, Burke (as has been already indicated) was stating the funda- 
mental principle of his political philosophy, and, at the same time, 
helping, almost as effectively as Hastings himself to lay the founda- 
tion of British rule in India. In the American and Indian speeches 
of Burke is contained, one might say without exaggeration and 
making full allowance for the faults of the Indian series, the grammar 
' of British empire — ^the free self-government of white communities, 
the just rule of peoples for whom representative government is im- 
practicable^ the qualification of absolute government by an entire 
regard for the welfere and the prejudices of the governed. 

The great instrument of Burke’s oratory in the Indian, as in 
the American, speeches is the philosophical imagination. The 
same faculty that evoked a vivid and instructive picture of the 
spirit and enterprise of a people ‘yet in the gristle’ elaborates, 
in the speech on Fox’s East India bill, a sublimer and more moving 
vision of the ancient civilisation of India, 

princes once of great dignity, authority, and opulence... an ancient and 
venerable priesthood, the depository of their laws, learning and history, the 
guides of the people while living and their consolation in death... miilions of 
ingenious manufacturers and mechanics; millions of the most diligent and 
not the least intelligent, tillers of the earth . . . almost all the religions professed 
by men, tihe Braminical, the Mussulman, the Eastern and the Western 
Christian. 

And, over against this picture, he places that of English rule, the 
rule of merchants intent only on profits and corrupt gain. The sen- 
tences seem to ring for ever in the ear, in which the orator describes 
the young men who ruled India, with all the avarice of age and all 
the impetuosity of youth, rolling in wave after wave, birds of prey 
and passage who leave no trace that England has been represented 
in India ‘ by any thing better than the ourang-outang or the tygor,’ 
for ‘their prey is lodged in England ; and the cries of India are 
given to seas and winds, to be blown about at every breaking up of 
the monsoon over a remote and unhearing oceaiv’ But the most 
terrible and the most feitbful picture of Britnh misrule which 
Burke painted, and of what that misrule meant for tiie wretched 
natives, is that in tiie speech 0» tike Nt^tdb of Areofs Dt^ts ;*and 
notiling in Burke’s speeches is more Miltonic in its sublimity uid 
g^omn than the description of the vengeance taken by Hyder Ali 
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on the* abased, insulted, racked and mined’ CSamatic. Of tbe 
epMeictic or panegyric oratory with which Borke occasionally 
illtimines his tenebrous and fiery denunciations of waste and 
oppression, the Indian speeches afibrd the most sustained and 
elaborate example & the eulogy of Fox which closes the q;>eech 
on the East India bill, ‘a studied pan^yric ; the firuit of much 
meditation ; the result of the observatipn of nearly twenty yeara' 

These words were spoken in 1783. In 1791, that friendsUp was 
formally terminated, and Burke and Fox met as strangers in the 
conduct of the long impeachment It was not a private quarrel 
which alienated them. It was the French revolution. That great 
upheaval agitated Burke’s sensitive and passionate imagination 
certainly no less than the misgovemment of India, but it did so in 
a way that has left a more interesting record in his work, for it 
quickened and intensified the activity of his speculation. In 
judging of events and persons, his mind was, perhaps, not less 
prejudiced ; but, in the main, the controversy which he waged was 
not forensic but deliberative, a discussion not of fitcts and proofe 
but of principles and the spirit that inspires or is inspired by 
principles. He was at war with the philosophy and with the 
temper of the revolution. He was driven back on first principles; 
and the flame which was kindled in his imagination serv^ to 
irradiate and illumine every vein and nerve in the complex and 
profound philosophy of human nature and political society which 
had underlain and directed all that, since he entered public life 
and earlier, he had done or written as statesman and thinker. 

It is a mistake to represent Burke as by philosophical principle 
and temperament necessarily hostile to revolution or rebellion. 
Politically, he vras the diild of the revolution of 1688, and an 
ardent champion of tiie principles of that revolution. He condoned 
and approved the revolution (for as such he regarded it) by 
which Ireland, in 1781, secured freedom of trade and legislative 
independence. He believed that the Americans had done right in 
resisting by arms the attempt to tax them directly. Moreover, 
the fundamental principle of Burke’s political pMlosophy, his 
eviction that behind all human law was a divine law which 
human authority could never override, carried with it, as the 
same principle did for the Calvinists of Holland or for the 
puritans of England in the sixteentii and seventeenth centuries, 
the possibility tiiat it might be a duty to rebeL Burke and 
Bousseau are agreed on one point, that force is not ri|^t, 
tiiat no force mo^ewre can justify a man in renoundng his 
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liberty, or, what is the same thing, ^ responsibility lo God 
It was not a revolt against legitimate authority, it was not 
even any radical reconstruction of the machinery of the state 
(though Burke always distrusted the wisdom and, even, the possi- 
bility of radical reformationX which made him the enemy of the 
revolution. He admits, in his B^fiecUma, that such reconstruction 
was required, and^ would have had the Ajssembly set to work with 
an eye upon their old constitution to guide them, and, where that 
fhiled them, on the British constitution. What roused Burke’s 
passionate antagonism was the philosophy of the revolution and the 
spirit of the revolution, an abstract philosophy which seemed to him 
false to the fimdamental foots of man’s moral and political nature, 
a spirit which he detested as the relentless enemy alike of liberty 
and religion — of that religion which alone can teach men to 
subordinate power to duty, to accept the mysterious dispensation 
which assigns to each of us his place in society, which alone can 
guide us in life and console us in death. His foe was the same in 
this as in all his previous conflicts, — arbitrary power, not claiming 
legal right for its justiflcation, as the British parliament had claimed 
it in the case of America, nor inherited absolute authority, as 
Hastings had in the case of Cheyte Sing and the begums, but 
asserting the indisputable authority of the })eople, of democracy. 
Compared with such a tyranny, every other seemed less deplorable. 

Under a omel prince men hare the balmy oonsolation of mankind to assoagre 
the smart of their wounds; they have the plaudits of the people to animate 
their generous omistancy under suffering; but those who are subjected to 
wrong under multitudes are deprived of all external consolations. They seem 
deserted by mankind; overpowered by a conspiracy of their whole species. 

B^/Uctiom on the BmAvAion in France (1790) is the most im- 
portant manifesto of Burke's anti-revolutionary crusade. A critic 
has remarked, with some justice, that the writings on the sevolution 
'are perhaps the worse written for not being speeches. . . they did 
not call out Burke’s architectonic foculty'.' But Burke was not 
less a master of disposition tiian of invention, and there is an art 
in the loosely ordered sequence of his BeflecBone. Such an elaborate 
architecture as that of the speech On ConeUiaUon would havf 
been out of place in dealing with what was still fluid. None of 
the fotal issues of the revolution had yet emerged, but, studying 
its principles and its temper, the trend of its shifting and agitated 
currents, Burke foresees them all, down to the adfent of the 
popular general as the saviour of society. Beginning with Price’s 

> Oliver Elton, A Survey <(f En$U$h Literature <1913), vri. i. 
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sermoi^the occasion of his pamphlet, he endearonn to show that 
the revolution of 1688 did not involve any breach of the hereditary 
pftndple, or invalidate the inherited right of the king to govern 
independent of the choice of the people. He recurred at great 
length to this in thcf later Appeal from the New to the Old Whige. 
The argument is necessarily inconclusiveS ynt not without im- 
portance as establishing the fact that the success of the revolution 
was due to the skill with which its managers* had succeeded in 
transferring unimpaired to the new government the authority of 
the old. This was just what the assembly had fitiled to do ; 
and, hence, the necessity for the authority of the guillotine 
and the sword. A brief contrast of the English revolution with 
the French leads, naturally, to just such a sketch of the personal 
factor in the Assembly — the classes from which it was drawn 
— as, at an earlier date, in the speech On American TaxaMon, 
when discussing the source of colonial discontent, he bad given 
of English statesmen and the House of Commons. Recurring to 
Price’s eulogy of the French revolution, he is led rapidly on to 
what was the distinctive character of that revolution, the subject 
of Price’s approval and Burke’s condemnation. It lay in the 
fact that, unlike all other revolutions, the French started from no 
mere desire for the redress of grievances or shifting of the centre 
of gravity of government, but promulgated a new philosophy, a new 
gospel, judged by which all governments are usurpations, and that 
its watchword was ‘ the rights of man.’ 

Against these Ihere can be no prescription; against these no argument is 
bindi^: these admit no temperament and no compromise: anything withheld 
from their full demand is so much of fraud and injustice. 

The paragraphs on the abstract rights of man and the inevitable 
tendency of such a doctrine to identify ri^t with power leads 
Burke back again to Price and his exultation over the leading in 
triumph of the king and queen from Versailles. And, thence, he 
passes to an impassioned outburst on the spirit of the revolution, 
the temper of those in whom the religion of the 'rights of man’ has 
‘vanquished all the mean superstitions of the heart,’ has cast out all 
the sentiments of loyalty and reverence which constitute ‘the decent 

* drapery of life,’ wrving ‘ to cover the defects of our naked shivering 
nature, and to raise it to dignity in our own estimation.’ From these 
two sections, on ‘ the rights of man ’ and the spirit of their devotees, 

^•Barke had himself declared, in 1777, that * to the free choice therefore of the 
people, without either king or parliament, we owe that happy establishment, out of 
which both king and parliament were regenerated.’ An Addrei$ to the King. This 
was not pnblished till after Burke’s death. 
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natnnUj flows all that follows— the vindicatioD of ^jnflice, 
importance of religion in the state and defence of an established 
dinrch, the review of the progress of democratic tyranny in France 
in the abolition of nobility and conflscation of the church and tbe 
examination of the constitution set up by* the Assembly — ^the 
l^slature, execntir^ judicature and army, their consistence with 
the doctrine of * the rights of man * and their probable doom. 

To the charge of inconsistency which the publication of 
and his speeches in the House brought ui>on him, 
Burke replied in An Appeal from the New to the Old Whige 
(1791), published anonymously and written in the third person. 
TVom a general defence of the coirastency of his denunciation of 
the French revolution with his d^ence of the American colonies 
and proposals for economic reform, Burke proceeds to elaborate 
his defence of the view he had put forward in B^/ketiom of 
tile revolution of 1688, as preserving, not destroying, inherited, 
prescriptive rights ; and closes with an elaboration of his views on 
the prescriptive, inherited character of all the institutions and 
rights which constitute a state ; the involuntary, inherited nature 
of all our most sacred ties and duties. Tidcen together, these two 
pamphlets form the most complete statement of Burke’s anti- 
revolutionary philosophy, which his other writings on the subject 
serve only to amplify and adorn. 

It is in his attack on the abstract and individualistic doctrine of 
the * rights of man ’ that Burke develops most fully this philosophy 
of society, and breaks most decisively with the mechanical and 
atomic political theory which, inherited from Locke, had dominated 
the thought of the eighteenth century. Over agmnst the view of 
the state as the product of a ‘contract’ among individuals, whose 
‘rights’ exist prior to that contract, and constitute the standard 
by which at every stage the just claim of society on the individual 
is to be tested, he develops the conception of the individual as 
himself the product of society, bom to an inheritance of rights 
(which are ‘all the advantages’ for which civil sodety is made) 
and of reciprocal duties and, in the last resort, owing these con- 
crete rights (actual rights which fell short in perfection of those, 
ideal rights ‘whose abstract perfection is their practical defect’) 
to convention and prescription. Society originates not in a free 
contract but in necessity, and the shaping Ihctor in its institutions 
has not been the consideration of any code of abstract preexistent 
rights (‘the inherent ri^ts of the people’) but ‘convenience.’ 
And, of these conveniences or rights, two are supreme, government 
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Mid pnescription, the existence of 'a power out of themselres 
by which the will of individuals may be ocrntrolled,’ and the 
rSoognition of the sacred character of prescription. In whatever 
way a particular society may have originated — conquest^ usurpation, 
revolution ( 'thwe is a sacred veil to be drawn over the beginnings 
of all government’) — ^in process of time, its institutions and rights 
come to rest upon prescription. In any ancient community such 
as that of France or Britain, every eonstituent ihctor, including 
what we choose to call the people, is the product of convention. 
The privileges of every order, the rights of every individual, rest 
upon prescription embodied in law or established by usage. This 
is the ‘compact or agreement which ^ves its corporate form and 
capacity to a state,’ and, if it is once broken, the people are 

a namber of vaxne, loose indiTidnals and nothing more. Alas! they little 
know how many a weary step is to he ti&en before they can form themselves 
into a mass which has a true politic personality 1. 

There is, therefore, no right of revolution, or rebellion at will. 
The ‘civil, social man’ never may rebel except when he mast 
rebel Revolution is always the annulment of some rights. It 
will be judged in the last resort by the degree in which it 
preserves as well as destroys, and by what it sul^titutes for what 
it takes away. At its best, revolution is ‘ the extreme medicine of 
the constitution,’ and Burke’s quarrel with the Assembly is that 
they have made it ‘its daily bread’ ; that, when the whole constitu- 
tion of France was in their hands to preserve and to reform, they 
elected only to destroy. 

Burke’s denunciation of the spirit or temper of the revolution 
follows as naturally from his philosophy of the state as that from 
the doctrine of the revolutionists. ‘The rights of man’ was a 
religion, a fimaticism expelling every other sentiment, and Burke 
meets it with a philosophy which is also a religion, no mere 
theory of the state but a passionate conviction. He and the 
revolutionists were at one in holding that there is a law,, a principle 
superior to positive law, by whidi positive law must be tested. 
Had he not declared that there were positive rights which, in their 
exercise, were ‘the most odious of all wrongs, and the most 
vexatious of dl iigustice ’ ? But, whereas tiiey sought this law in 
abstract rights prior to, and independent of, the state, for Burice, 
the essential condition of every ‘ right ’ is the state itsel£ There 
can be no right which is incompatible with the very existence of 
the state. Justice is not to be sought in or by the destruction of 

^ An Appeal from the New to the Old Whige. 
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that which has giTcn ns the idea of justice, has made us the moral 
b^ngs we are, for it is the privilege of ‘ that wonderful structure 
I^fon "to be in a great d^^ree the creature of his own midcin^,’ 
and ‘ He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue willed 
also'the necessary means of its perfection; He willed therefore the 
stated’ The state is no mere prudential contract for material ends, 
security of property^ and life (though these are its primary ends 
and fundamental conditions); it is the partnership between men 
from which has eqprung science and art and virtue — all human 
perfection; a partnership which links one generation to another, 
the living to the dead and the unborn. It is more ; ‘ each contract 
of each particular state is but a clause in the great primeval 
contract of eternal society,* which is the law of Grod and ‘holds all 
physical and all moral natures, each in their appointed place.’ To 
the religion of the natural man, Burke thus opposes the religion 
of the state, of man as civilisation has made him, for ‘Art is man’s 
nature.’ 'The established church is the recognition of tlie sacred 
character of the state. The prejudices and sentiments which 
attach us to the community are not to be abolished by the ‘con- 
quering light of reason,’ but cherished as the very substance of the 
moral reason. It is this thought which underlies Burke’s defence 
of prejudice. Following, as it does, the highly coloured threnody 
on the late of the queen of France and the decay of the senti- 
ments of loyalty and chivalry, Burke has exposed himself to the 
charge of identifying moral feeling with fleeting and artifidal 
sentiments. But this is only partly just Burke does not really 
confound the sentiments which adorn life with those which sustain 
life, the draperies of the moral life with its flesh and blood. His 
defence of prejudice against the claims of a fanatical abstract 
reason is just such a recognition of the nature of moral reason as 
that which turned Wordsworth from Godwin’s ‘political Justice’ 
to the emotions and prejudices of the peasant 

To Burke, thus encountering the philosophy and fanaticism of 
the French revolution with a deeper philosophy and an equal zeal, 
war with France was a crusade ; and he pressed for it passionately 

^ It mnat be admitted, too, that, at this sta^e, Borke is more disposed than when 
he wrote the Tracts relative to the Laws against Popery (see the first quotation at p. 14), 
or defended the American rebellion or the Irish * revolution,* to id&tify the state witli 
the particular constitution of a concrete state, Britain or France ; to refuse to consider 
any claim of * right’ which is incompatible with this — a position which comes near to 
denying any right of reform at all. It is against this view that Wordsworth protected 
in his early Apology for the French Revolution, But it is a mistake to take this rejection 
of xeform as the cardinal article of Burke’s political creed. His thought, in its whole 
drift and content, has a deeper significance. 
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before Pitt’s hand was forced by tfae invasion of Holland. 
The rest of Burke’s life was mainly devoted to the crusade 
ag^ferat Jacobinism at home and abroad, and it is well to 
understand what he understood by the term. It is not republi- 
canism, nor even democracy, though it is, he seems to think, tiiat 
to whidi a pure democracy inevitably tends. Burke did not 
believe that this country was at war with the French people, for 
there was no French public. ‘The country is* composed but of 
two descriptions; audacious tyrants and trembling slaves.’ By 
Jacobinism, he understood the tyranny of unprincipled and irre- 
sponsible ability or talent^ — ^talent divorced from religious awe and 
all regard for individual liberty and property, supporting itself 
by appealing to the passions and ignorance of the poor. This was 
the character of the goveniment of France as one set of rulers 
succeeded another in what he calls ‘the tontine of infamy,’ and 
the war which it waged was a war of conquest essential to its own 
existence. Peace with such a power could only be made on the 
same conditions as it was to be made with the Saracens in the full 
tide of conquest This is the burden of the impassioned and lurid 
Letters on a Regicide Pectce (1797), which, like the denunciations 
of Warren Hastings, tend to weary ns, by the reiteration of shrill 
vituperation, the want of coolness and balance of judgment Burke 
was, in himself, ‘ the counter-revolution,' and, as in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, excess begat excess. 

This is not the place for a full discussion of Burke’s treatment 
of the French revolution. He died before any final issue was even 
in sight It might be urged, with some justice, that he was so 
moved by the furious symptoms of the disease that he never 
thoroughly gauged its deeper sources or foresaw the course it 
must ultimately run, clearly as he did foresee its immediate issues. 
It might contended that, fieeing firom one abstraction, he drew 
near to another, and consecrated prescription, inherited rights when 
judged and condemned by tiiat expediency which is the sanction 
of prescription. In a history of literature, it is more interesting 
to note that he had not enough fiuth in his own principles ; for 
the deficiency reveals the writer’s temperament Believing, as he 
^d, that society ^d the particular form which society has taken 
is of divine origin, that in the history of a nation was revealed 
the working of providence shaping the moral and spiritual being 
of tllose who composed it, he is singularly fearful of the issue. 

> Letter to William Smith (1795) and the first of the Lettert on a. Regicide Peace 
(1797). 
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Was the British constitution which the pditical wisdom of 
gmerations had shaped so wanting in elasticity tiiat it could 
endure no change adapt itself to no new conditions? Gould tlie 
folly of the Assembly, the madness of the Terror, the (^nical 
corruption of the Directory undo, in a few years, the work 
of centuries and permanently alter the character of the Frentdi 
people ? The France which emerged from the revolution was, in 
all essential respects, De Tocqueville has argued, the France of 
the amdm regime. What disappeared was already dead. In 
the Code Napoleon, which embodied the legal outcome of the 
revolution, law became ‘the expression of settled national 
character, not of every passionate and casual mood.’ 

We touch here on a trait of Burke’s character which is 
evident in hie earliest pamphlet, the ironical reply to Bolingbroke, 
the want of any sanguine stnun in his mental constitution, 
or, if one cares to put it so, of feith. Despite all that he had 
said of the wisdom latent in prejudice ; despite the wonder and 
admiration with which, in the speech On Conciliation, he con- 
templated a people governing themselves when the machinery of 
government had been withdrawn ; the advent of democracy inspired 
him with anxiety qualified neither by faith in the inherent good 
sense and rectitude of human nature, nor by any confidence in 
the durability of inherited sentiment and prejudice. Nothing, it 
seemed to him, but the overruling providence of God could have 
evolved from the weak and selfish natures of men the miracle of a 
firee state with all its checks and balances and ac^ustments to 
the complex diaracter and manifold wants of the physical and 
spiritual nature of man ; and, in a moment, the work of ages 
might be undone, the ‘nice equipoise’ overset, the sentiments and 
prqjudices of ages destroyed, and ‘philosophy’ and ‘Jacobinism’ 
be among ns, bringing with them anarchy and the ‘qnd of all 
thinga’ Nothing marks so clearly the interval between Burke’s 
temperament and that of the romantic revival as it is revealed in 
Wordsworth. What Burke has of the deeper spirit of that move- 
ment is seen not so much in the poetic imagery of his finest prose 
as in the philosophical imagination which informs his conception 
of the statei, in virtue of which he transcends the cpitionalism of the 
century. His virion of the growth of society, his sense of something 
mysterious and divine at work in human institutions and preju- 
dices, of something at once sacred and beautiful in the sentioSents 
of chivalrous loyalty and honour, in the stately edifice of die 
British constitution with all its orders, in the ancient civilisation 
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<if India?— all theae haye in them more than SHr Waltor Scott’s love 
of a romantic and {dctnresqne past There is in thmn the same 
mood of mind as is manifest in Wordsworth’s sense of something 
mysterious and dirine in the life of nature and the emotions of 
rimple men, which links the eternal process of the stars to the 
moral admonitions of the human heart But there is a difference. 
The illusion or frith, call it what one will, which made lyrical the 
prose of Rousseau and inspired the youthful Wordsworth when he 
hailed the French revolution as a new era in the history of the race, 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

Bnt to be young was very heaven, 

was a stranger to Burke’s mind; nor has the stoidsm with 
which he contemplates the successive defeat of all his under- 
takings anything in common with the soberer optimism, the 
cultivation of a steadfast hopefulness, which, in Wordsworth’s 
mind, succeeded to disillusionment, and rested on his feith in the 
invincibility of the moral reason. Wordsworth the post-master 
did>not remain a democrat, but Wordsworth the poet derived from 
his early experiences of the peasantry a feith in human nature, in 
those who go to make the people, which Burke’s experience of 
‘the swinish multitude’ at contested elections, and in Gordon riots, 
never permitted to his reflective mind and sensitive temperament 
In his crusade against Jacobinism and a regicide peace, Burke 
appealed to kings and nobles and tiie duty of a government to 
guide the people ; in continuing the crusade against Napoleon, 
Wordsworth delighted to note that the firmest opposition came 
from the peasantry of Spain and the Tyrol : ‘ In the conduct of 
this argument,’ he writes, in The Convention of Cintra, ‘ I am not 
speaking to the humbler ranks of society : it is unnecessary : they 
trust in nature and are safe.’ 

This temper of Burke’s mind is reflected in his prose. In 
essential respects, in idiom, structure and diction, the prose of 
Burke is that of his period, the second half of the eightemith 
century. To the direct, conversational prose of Dryden and Swift, 
phanged social circumstances and the influence of Johnson had 
given a more oratorical cast, more dignity and weight, but, also, 
more of heaviness and conventional elegance. From the latter feults, 
Burke is saved by his passionate temperament, his ardent imagina- 
tion'and tfie feet that he was a speaker consdous always of his 
audience. Burke loves a generalisation as much as Johnson, and his 
generalisations are profounder, more philosophic, i^ like Johnson’s, 
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imagiiiation. As a master of pure irony, Burke is surpassed 
1)j Swifts who is at once more unscrupulous and less elaborate, 
more inventiTe and venomoua Except when he had to dtel 
with those whom he regarded as the enemies of the human race, 
the professors of *the cannibal philosophy of France,’ Burke 
could never have attacked anyone with the venom with which 
Swift assailed Whwrtoa It is the truth which gives such deadly 
force to Burke’s ironical description of the duke of Bedford, this 
noble champion of the rights of man, as himself the creature, the 
Leviathan, of royal fovour and prescriptive right. Burke has but 
to elaborate the &ct with the art of the rhetorician, and to point 
the contrast between the merits which earned these fovours in the 
ancestor of the house of Russell and the services which he himself 
has rendered to his country and to the constitution on whose 
preservation depends the security of all the duke of Bedford’s 
inherited property and privileges. The pamphlet is a masterpiece 
of its kind, but is not untouched with the overelaboration of 
Burke’s later rhetoric when the perils of Jacobinism had become 
something in the nature of a fixed idea. 

Of the three chief means by which Cicero, following the Greeks, 
declares that the orator achieves his end of winning over men’s 
minds, <focencfo,oonalian(fo,joermoven(fo, tradition and the evidence 
of his works point to Burke’s having foiled chiefiy in the second. He 
could delight, astound and convince an audience. He did not easily 
conciliate and win them over. He lacked the first essential and 
index of the conciliatory speaker, lenitcta voeis; his voice was 
harsh and unmusical, his gesture ungainly. The high qualities, 
artistic and intellectual, of his speeches are better appreciated by 
readers and students than by ‘even the most illustrious of those 
who watched that tall gaunt figure with its whirling arms, and 
listened to the Niagara of words bursting and shrieking fipm those 
impetuous lipsV And, even in the text of his speeches there is a 
strain of irony and scorn which is not well fitted to conciliate. 
The most persuasive of all his speeches are the American ; yet^ in 
these too, there is comparatively little efibrt to start firom the 
point of view of his audience, to soothe and flatter them, to win 
them over by any artifice other than an appeal to t^e rare qualities 
of wisd<Hn and magnanimity. And, when he speaks at Bristol on 
the eve of his rejection, the tone is the same, not egotistic or 
arrogant, but quite unyielding in his defence of princ^les, qtdte 
unsparing in his exposure of error and folly. 

I Johnson, Lionel, PoitUminium^ p. 261. 
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Of Burke’s power permovendi ontmo^ of the passionate 
quality of his eloquence, there can be no question, yet here, too, it 
is Necessary to distinguish. We have evidence that he could do 
both things on which Cicero lays stress — move his audience to 
tears and delict them by his wit In the fiimons speech on the 
employment of Indian auxiliaries, he did both, the first by the 
manner in which he told the story of the murder of a Scottish 
girl on the eve of her marriage, the second 'by his parody of 
Burgoyne's address to the Indians. Yet neither pathos nor 
humour is Burke’s His style wants the penetrating sim* 

plidty which is requisite to the highest effects in pathos. His 
tendency in the Indian speeches is to overelaboration ; his sensi- 
bility carries him away, ^ere is more of sublime pathos alike 
in the image, and in the simplicity of the language in which it is 
conveyed, in Bright’s fomons sentence on the Angel of Death than 
in all that Burke ever wrote. Of irony and scorn, again, there is 
abundance in Burke; of the caviUatio, the raillery which is 
diffused through the speech, there are examples in all the chief 
speeches; but, of pure wit, which conciliates an audience by 
delighting it, there is little or none in the speeches as we know 
them, and Johnson would never admit that, in conversation, Burke’s 
wit was felicitous. 

Burke’s unique power as an orator lies in the peculiar inter- 
penetration of thought and passion. Like the poet and the prophet, 
he thinks most profoundly when he thinks most passionately. 
When he is not deeply moved, his oratory verges towards the 
turgid; when he indulges feeling for its own sake, as in parts 
of Letters on a Regidde Peace, it becomes hysterical But, in 
his greatest speeches and pamphlets, the passion of Burke’s mind 
shows itself in the luminous thoughts which it emits, in the 
imageiy jrluch at once moves and teaches, throwing a fiood of 
light not only on the point in question but on the whole neigh- 
bouring sphere of man’s moral and political nature. Such oratory 
is not likely to be immediately effective. * One always came away 
from Burke with one’s mind full,’ Wordsworth declared ; but it 
was necessary first to have a mind. The young men vdio jeered at 
l^urke and interrupted him did so because they could not under- 
stand him ; and Pitt and Dundas found it unnecessary to reply to 
the speech On the Nabob of Arcote Debts. The successful orator 
movhs most safely among the topics fEuniliar to his audience, 
trusting for success to the art with which he adapts and adorns 
them. But Burke combined the qualities of the orator with 
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those of the seer, the logic^ardiitecture of western oratoV 
with qualities which we find in the Hebrew prophete — mond 
exaltation, the anion of dignity with trraduuM^ of huigui^e, 
vehemence, imagery that ranges from the sublime to the de- 
grading: As the accidents of his political career recede into 
the distance we perceive more and more clearly for what he 
stood. He is the enemy of the spirit of Macchiavelli and Hobbes, 
which would exempt politics from the control of morality, and, 
in so for, is at one with Rousseau and the revolutionists. But, 
he is equally opposed to the new puritanism of the revolutionists, 
whidi claimed in the eighteenth century, as the puritans claimed 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth, to break in pieces the state 
or church that they might reconstruct it after an abstract and 
ideal pattern. His attitude to the doctrinaires of the ‘rights 
of man ’ is very similar to that of Hooker towards the followers 
of Cartwright. Yet, the first opposition is the more funda- 
mental of the two. He is the great champion of the control of 
politics, domestic and foreign, by moral considerations. Philo- 
sophy was not so much the foe of hk latter days as Jacobinism ; 
and Jacobinism was simply Macchiaveltism come bock to fill the 
void which the fiulure of philosophy had created. It may be that, 
in his defence of moral prejudices and inherited institutions, he 
sometimes mistook the unessential for the vital; that his too 
passionate sensibility rendered his conduct at times factious, 
uqjust and unwise. He brought into politics the faults as well as 
the genius of a man of letters and a prophet When all is said, 
his is one of the greatest minds which have concerned themselves 
with political topics, and, alike, the substance and the form of his 
works have made him the only orator whose speeches have secured 
for themselves a permanent place in English literature beside 
what is greatest in our drama, our poetry and our pros^ Of his 
many literary and artist friends, Johnson, Goldsmith, Reynolds and 
otiiers, the foremost is Johnson. They difiered radically in party 
politics, but they were knit together by a practical philosophy 
rooted in common sense and religious feeling. 



CHAPTER II 


POLITICAL WRITERS AND SPEAKERS 

The growth and improvement of the daily newspaper, in itself 
not a strictly literary event, had a natural and marked efl^ on 
political literature. In sj{inef ways, that effect was merely tem- 
porary. The Buperses^n of the weekly essay, of The North 
Briton type, by the effusions of the letter-writers of 1760 — 7b in 
a genuine newspaper^ was soon cancelled ; for the newspapers 
introduced a daily essay, the leading article, and letter-writers 
sank into the subordinate r6le they have held ever since. But, in 
political verse, a more permanent effect of the new conditions is 
noticeable. In 1760, we have still the pamphlet-poem and the 
decadent ballad. Some twenty years later, beside these there 
flourishes an almost new form, that of light, short, satiric verse, 
altogether slighter in immediate purpose and more playfully 
teasing in its objects and manner than its predecessors. It has 
flourished in the nineteenth century and has been marked by an 
ever-increasing attention to form, ending in a lyric precision 
surpassing, in some cases, that of serious poetry. For long, 
however, this new kind of verse was barely aware of its own 
existence, and wavered tentatively in methods and in choice of 
models ; and, as often happens, in its careless youth it possessed 
a virility ^d fire not to be found in the perfected elegance of a 
later day. 

Its rise seems traceable to the year 1784. At that time, the 
whigs were smarting under their utter rout in the recent gen^l 
election. The king, their enemy, was victorious: the youthfhl 
Pitt was triumphant master of parliament; and revenge, though 
tftfling and epheoBeral, was sweet. The whig lampooners, indeed, 
were not without a serious object The nation had ratified the 
king’s choice of an administration. The whigs were concerned to 
show*that the choice was wrong; and, in default of evidence 
derived from the acts of Pitt’s ministry, they were reduced to 

^ See vol. X, chap. xvn. 
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mCTely personal mockl^ of tu and liis foDowers. Iduusters 
were to be discrOditod whig satire^ if not by their own actions. 
And a vmnber of brilliuit devotees of Fox formed themseltes 
into a club, Esto Perpetua, with the Intent to mar the king’s 
success. 

Someone hit on the happy idea of a mock review of a mock 
epic, and thus Criticisms of the Rottiad b^an. The successive 
numbers of this production appeared, from time to time, in 
7%e Mommg Herald, and won instantaneous popularity; when 
collected in book-form, they ran through twenty-two editiona 
Each number professed to be a commentary on a new epic that 
had just appeared. This mythical. composition. The RoUiad, took 
its name from one of the chief butts of its wit, John Rolle, M.P. 
for Devonshire, whose stolid toryism had latterly found vent in 
an attempt to cough down Burke. He was provided with an 
ancestor, the Norman duke Rollo, whose adventures were a 
burlesque version of the Aeneid, and who, in due course (in the 
sixth ]^k), is shown by Merlin in the House of Commons amid 
his party frienda The contemporary House of Lords, on the other 
hand, is revealed to Rollo by the dying Saxon drummer whom he 
has mortally wounded at Hastings. With the advent of fresh 
matter for ridicule, fresh editions of the epic were feigned to 
appear, and the topical insertions its author was supposed to 
make were quoted in prompt reviews, till, at last, even the dying 
drummer is allowed to die : 

Ha! ha!— this soothes me in severest woe; 

Ho! ho!— ah! ah! — oh! oh!— ha! ah! — ^ho!— oh!!! 

Although their vivacity and wit, very different from Churchill’s 
solemn tirades and the steely passion of Junius, had captivated 
the public, the authors of The Rdlliad were too wise to overdo 
a happy invention. After a while, they transferred their efforts 
to another style of railing. This took the form of Political 
Etlogues, where prominent ministerialists Uunent or strive in 
rime after the frshion of the outspoken, yet literary, shepherds of 
Vergil. The new vein, in its turn, was worked out, and was 
succeeded by a series of Prohationary Odes for the laureateship, 
vacant by the death of Whitehead in 1785, |md filled by the 
appointment of Thomas Warton. The victims thus made to submit 
specimen odes to the lord chiunberlain were by no means diosen 
from purely literary circles. Politicians and divises are bur- 
lesqued together wito poets of lesser rank. To be a supporter of 
Pitt was a sufficient ground for the ffithership of an ode, in which 
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the peculiarities of *the author' were gaSy ridiculed. All these 

compositions had to submit to some sort of plan, eiiic, or collection 
of Mogues and odes ; but, naturally, were accompanied by a 
number of scattered JeuxM esprit which had no such (lond of con- 
nection between them. They were afterwards republished as 
PoUUcal Migedkmies, and, never very amusing, grew duller and 
feebler as the seal of The EoUiad clique declined 

Not many of the members of the Esto Perpe^tM club^ who to(A 
part in this baiting, were of the first rank of politicians. Two 
of them, and two only, were ex-ministers: general Richard 
Fitspatrick, man of fashion and intimate of Fox, whose 'cheerfiib 
countenance' and ‘gay voice’ are curiously apparent in his 
printed page, and Lord John Townshend, less jovial but quite* as 
witty. Of higher literary eminence was the antiquary Gtoor^ 
Ellis, a harbinger, in his way, of the so-called romantic movement. 
Other members were journalists, of whom Joseph Richardson was 
the chief ; while French Laurence was professor of civil law at 
Oxford, and Richard Tickell a librettist of repute. The names 
now appeal to few ; the importance of Tfie BoUicuTa creators, 
in spite of their ability, was as fugitive as their verses; but, 
working in unison, they obtained a collective interest otherwise 
denied them. 

Nice respects and goodnature were not to be expected and 
not called for in the rough and tumble of political battle ; but 
the vindictive feelings of the ousted whigs spurred them on, some- 
times, to venomous railing and, sometimes, to scurrility, and it 
is characteristic of The RolUtid that personalities and barbed 
gossip not only abound but form nearly the whole of its matter. 
One and all of its authors are irresistibly diverted from the 
public demerits of their quarry to his mannerisms, his oddities 
and his private life. Pitt’s continence and the dissoluteness of 
Dundas, the piety of one minister, the profiinity of another, any- 
thing personal, in fact, form the staple of the jokes. Yet it is 
impossible not to relish the humorous satire of Ellis’s critique 
on Pitt’s style of eloquence or the similar squib by Laurence: 

* crisply oke 

The mdffln-toast, or bread and batter giiee, 

Thin as his araroments, that mode the mind, 

€h>ne, ere yon taste^— no relidi left beUnd. 

• • 

A whole gallery of caricatured portraits comes before us, each 
touched with party malice and etched with cynical knowledge. 

• 3—2 
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On one occMon, for inlitanc^ Richardson explored the kitchen of 
the parshnonioas dnk^of Richmond: 

Whetiier thou gt/st while Bommer boiib prevail. 

To enjoy the freehneas of thy kitehen’o gale, 

Where, impoUnted by laxorioiu heat, 

Ita large expanae afforda a cool retreats 

. ^ >'«ft is one of the merits of The RoUiad. to hare abandoned the 
tMgedj airs an^ desperate wrath of the political satire that 
immediately preceded it. Severe and rasping as are its flouts, 
seldom lose the tone of club-room pleasantry, and its rimed 
%eroics recall Gay’s Edoffuee rather than the polished verse of 
JPbpe. Being so much concerned with the personal foibles of 
^rgotten men, its lines, for the most part, foil flat on a later 
generation, since they lack the finish which would make them 
fht^^sting. The exceptions, like Fitzpatrick’s couplets on the 
Indiops, 

^ Who, atill obedient to their Maker’a nod, 

4 Adore their Sovereign, and respect their (3od — 

are few and for between. Very seldom is any squib complete in 
the verse alone ; they are supported by a less epigrammatic raillery 
in the prose comment ; which, however, for humour and sly fun, 
not infrequently surpasses the satire it is supposed to criticise. 

To nothing more, perhaps, was The Rottiad indebted for its 
success than to the high spirits of its authors. They were gay; 
they seem to accompany their jokes with an infectious laugh. In 
consequence, the longer we read them, the more we foil into their 
humour; and their thin voices seem to gather volume as one 
after another takes up the theme and adds his quota to the 
burlesque. This may be one reason why the five Political 
Edogttee, in continuous verse and isolated in subject, have lost 
their savour, with the exception of Fitzpatrick’s immprtal Lyare, 
where two of Pitt’s henchmen strive for the prize of mendacity. 
But, in The Probationa/ry Odes, all ringing changes on the same 
caricature, they regain audience, whether it is George Ellis 
BCofSng: 

Oh! deep unfathomable Pitt! ^ 

To thee lerae owea her hapudeat daya!^ 

Wait a bit. 

And all her aona ahall loudly aing thy pnuae! 
leme, happy, hap^ Maid! 

Miatreaa of the Poplin trade! * *' 

^ Probably suggeated by Diyden’a line : " Cool were hie kitchens thongh his brain 
were hot.” Ab$aUm and AehUophel, i, L 621. 



Peter Pindar 
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or another of the club penning an 



A BODflr BhaU rise! 

Every soal diaD depart at the soimdill 
The wither’d thistle shall crown my headi!! 
I behold thee, 0 Kinf! 

1 behold thee sitlinfl' on mist!!! 

Thy form is like a watery olond, 
Singinf in the deep like an oysterflll 



This admirable fooling was succeeded by the still Ind^ 
nmnaing drolleries of a clerical black sheep, whose real talen^ 
allied with certmn respectable qualiiaes, is obscured by his sordiq^ 
life and offensive compositions Peter Pindar was the pseudonyn|- 
of John Wolcot, a country surgeon’s son, who hovered during a Idng 
life on the dubious confines of society and Bohemia. He b^^;^ 
his career as a physician, but, while well employed in Jamaica, was 
ordained in the hope of a living. Later, when practising as a 
doctor in his native county Cornwall, he discovered the painter^ 
Opie, helped to train him and came with him to London in 1781.'’ 
He was to receive half Opie’s profits, and they soon quarrelled. 
Wolcot’s good judgment in art and his skill in minor verse, how- 
ever, enabled him to make an income by a series of severe, squibs 
on the royal academicians Thus, he was led to satirise their 
patron, the king, and The RoUiad gave him the cue for further 
achievements in the same style. In 1785, he scored considerable 
success in his mock-heroic poem. The Lomiad, which now, at 
least, reads very tediously. He followed thw up, in 1787, by his 
profitable Ode upon Ode; it had an enormous, and, in a way, 
deserved, vogue. The absurdities of the yearly official ode-writing 
and the painful vagaries, together with some real faults, of 
George III were well known; and Wolcot, hampered by few 
convictions and fewer scruples, found a ready market among in- 
dignant whigs for his small scandal. What with legal threats and 
n^otiations for a pension, which broke down, he decided, in two 
or three years, to choose less potent objects of attack ; but he 
found his profits dwindle, and returned to the king and Pitt in 
1292. His powers, of no uncommon vigour at best, were, however, 
waning; he was wbrsted by the surly Gifford, both in fisticufis and 
in abusive verse. His later satire and his serious rimes were not 
of an^ merit, and he subsisted on a fortunate sale of his copyrights. 
When blindness overtook him, he displayed a stoical good humour, 
which makes us r^ret that a musical, artistic man, of a ’kind 
and hearty disposition’ played so scurvy a literary rdfe. 
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Peter Pindar’s verw is not of the kind that appears in antho- 
logies, from which the^ immense length of his rambling drolhsrj 
tends to bar him out Still, the nature of his talent is the cUrf 
reason for his exclusion. He lacks altogether elect phrase, 
musical rhythm and any charm of imagination or thought He 
sids constantly in baseness and vulgarity. As an imitator of La 
.Fontaine, whose •irregular verse vras his chief model, and as a 
IMwniraor of The IngoMahy Legends, he takes a position of hope- 
less meribrity. None the less, one cannot but admire his positive 
aldlity. A mixture of good sense and mischievousness transpires 
spccessfiiUy through his elaborately roguish airs. His shrewd hits 
at the kin^s stinginess and obtuseness went home. He is, perhaps, 
the very best of English caricaturists in verse, reaching his highest 
level in his account of the royal visit to Whitbread’s brewery \ 
In its kind, it was delicate work ; the lines of his drawing are very 
little out of their natural position; but the whole forms a glaring 
.. comic exaggeration. Bomzy and Piozzi, the amoebean strife of 
the two worshippers of Dr Johnson in rimed quotations from 
their books, is another masterpiece in this style. Each absurdity 
of his two victims is emphasised with an adroit legerdemain 
of words, and Wolcot, for once, suppresses his irritating snigger. 
The pair are left to tell their own tale. Bozzy, for instance, 
says: 

Bnt to rotom onto my oharminx ohild— 

About onr Doctor Johnson die was mid-. 

And when he left off speakinir, die would flutter, 

Squall tor him to begin again, and sputter! 

And to be near him a strong wish expressed. 

Which proves he was not such a horrid beast. 

As appears in this instance, Peter Pindar’s strength lies in his 
power of realising for his reader a comic situation; polished 
epigram and the keener arrows of wit are not in his quiver. He 
loves to slip one or two dy colloquialisms into verses written in 
the formal eighteenth century style, and, thus, brings out the 
broad fun of his conceptions. But his tricky method could only 
secure a temporary success ; and, since his humour was not many- 
sided and depended on one or two foibles in ^is subject, he I(fct 
his hold on the public, when his lucky pocket of ore was exhausted. 
Nor could the scolding, dull invective, to which he then resorted, 
restore his popularity in an age that, after 1789, became engrossed 
in greater matters tlmn the tattle of the servants’ hall at Windsor. 


^ Ifutruetiofu to a celebrated Laureat. 
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The French revolution was essentially a proselytising move- 
m^it. BepuUicanism, liberty, equality and frateniity, became a 
kind of creed, which was zealously propa^ted by pen and sword. 
Thus, the opposition to it in England was, at the same time, an 
^brt to maintain the ancient social order, with its ideals and 
institutions, mid a struggle to preserve national independence fimm 
the universal aggressions of the new France. And the diampion 
of botii endeavours was the younger Pitt. The times seemed to ‘ 
grow more and more dangerous. In 1797, cash payments wdre sus- 
pended at the Bank of England ; seamen were mutiny ing at* the 
Nore ; Ireland was seething with discontent ; the French arms were 
victorious against their continental foes ; while, in England itself, 
a violent revolutionary propaganda was being carried on, which, 
if it were more potent in appearance than in real significance, might 
still decoy the younger generation. It was to combat this propa- 
ganda and to hearten the national resistance thatG^rge Canning, 
Pitt’s ablest lieutenant, founded his periodical, The Anti^acobi^ 
The new journal, in addition to the customary contents of a news- 
paper, was to contradict systematically the statements of the 
other side, to ridicule any prominent person well-disposed towards 
the revolution, and to hold up to honour the old ideals of English 
polity. These objects it fulfilled. In contrast to its trivial pre- 
decessors, The Anti-Jacobin breathed a proud conviction and a 
religious fervour which lift it above mere party polemics. It is, 
indeed, bigoted in tone ; for was it not fighting in the cause of 
righteousness and human happiness ? To its authors, the fovourers 
of the revolution are miscreants whom it is necessary to pillory and 
deride, and thus to render harmless. They themselves are confessors 
of the true political Mth. 

The men who wrote this fiery periodical may surprise us by 
their mundane character. There was the many-sided, brilliant 
Canning, then in the heyday of his youth; George Ellis, the 
amiable antiquary, by this time, a fervent tory and repentant of 
The Rottiad ; and John Hookham Frere, the ideal of a cultivated 
country gentleman, whose striking literary achievement it was to 
Introduce the satiric Italian epic into English. The editor was 
a man of literary mark, William Gifford. No one, perhaps, of 
the tribe of poor authors has gone through a more bitter struggle 
than his with the obstacles and misfortunes in his way, although 
tile/ were fiot spread over a long term of years. He was the son 
of a ne’er-do-well, whose main occupation was that of a glazier at 
Ashburton in Devonshire. After a miserable boyhood, obsessed 
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by a pearionate and seemingly hopeless derare for learning amid 
Ibe handicraft work to which he was forced, he was hefrimided by 
William Cookesley, a surgeon, and sent to Oxford by subscription. 
While there, he came to the notice of earl Oroavenor, and was 
appointed travelling tutor to his son. He was able to make 
something of a name, in 1794 and 1795, by his mediocre satires, 
7%e Baviad and TheMaeviad, directed against the ridiculous Della 
Cruscan school^ o^ poets and the small dramatic fry of the day. 
Although their merit was not great, his ample quotations from his 
victims made his conquest easy. When The Anti-Jcbcchin was set 
on foot, his sledge-hammer style and industry made him a fit editor 
for it ; but he was mainly concerned with its prose. He did his task 
well, and, when The Qvmte/rly Review was started in 1809,^ he 
was selected as its editor, a post he occupied for fifteen years, in 
despotic foshion, even finding it in his heart to mutilate an essay 
by Lamb. Meanwhile, he did yeoman service to literature by 
his translation of Juvenal in 1802 and by some editions of 
older English dramatists. Sound common-sense redeems his 
commonplace ability, while his sour, fierce criticisms find an ex- 
planation in his early hardships and constant ill-health. He 
seems to have written verse because it was, then, a regular 
accomplishment of literary men. 

Even in its own day. The Anti~Jac6bin was chiefiy notable for 
its poets’ corner, which contained the best political satire since 
the age of Dryden. Tlie greater part of these compositions 
developed their wit in some form or another of parody. Jacobins 
were supposed to write them — Jacobins, who always preferred the 
most blatant version of extreme opiniona As usual, the idea was 
not quite new. The RaUiad had feigned to be the work of 
a ministerialist, and there was an element of parody in PoliUeal 
Edogues and in Prohadonary Odes, although the «veil was 
exceedingly conventional Now, in The Anti-Jaecbin, caustic 
parody was the essence of the satire. Among the earliest 
victims was the later tory poet laureate, Southey, who was just 
recovering from a severe attack of revolutionary fever. His 
conversion did not infiuence Canning and Frere, if they knew o^ 
it, and to their hostility we owe the verses among which The 
Needy Kmfe-grvnder stands chief Southey’s sentimentalism and 
his hidting accentual sapphics and dactylics were mercilessly 
imitated and surpassed. It was not duly parody afid ridfoule 
of a particular victim, but humorous mockery of a tyi)e of 

I See poitf ohap. vni. 
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Aou^t, and, as sach, has continued to live by 'reason of its 
adndrable combination of inventive power, metre, phrase and 
aAM contrast: 

Weary Knife-srrinder! Little think the proad ones, 

Who in their ooaehes roll alonjr the tumpike- 
rosd, what hard work ’tie oryinip all day * Enires and 
Scissars to irrind O!’ 

The scholarly n^lig4 of the form, the whimsical plight of the 
unlucky knife-grinder and the comedy of his 'hard work ’ make us 
indifferent to the temporary politics which inspired this immorta|[ 
skit 

More body, if less bouquet, is to be found in two longer 
contributions. It was a time when the genuine muse had retired 
to %ier 'interlunar cave,’ and massive didactic poems enjoyed a 
transitory reign. Two authors of note took tbe lead, Richard 
l^yne Knight and Erasmus Darwin*. Both were phUowphee 
in their opinions and broached a variety of doctrines most 
obnoxious to The ArUi-Jaeohin. And, however invulnerable to 
attack they might be in their serious work, they were mortal 
in their verse. Knight’s Progress of Civil Society was pompous 
and humourless; Darwin’s machine-turned couplets glittered with 
a profusion of inappropriate poetical trappings. Knight’s turn 
came first The Progress of Man traced, with mischievous assur- 
ance, the decline of the human race from the days of the blameless 
savage, who fed ' on hips and haws.’ 

Man only, — ^rash, refined, presnmptnonB man. 

Starts finm his rank, and mars creation’s plan. 

Bom the free heir of natnre’s wide domain. 

To art’s strict limits bounds his narrow’d reign; 

Besigns Us natire rights for meaner things, 

For faith and fetters — laws, and priests, and kings. 

Darwin’s Loves of the Plants was taken off as The Loves of the 
Triaugl^. The merit of both these parodies consists, not only 
in their sparkling wit, but in their genuine exaggeration of the 
ori ginal authors’ foibles. They are not a forced, ridiculous echo ; 
only the real traits are accentuated to caricature. 

Burlesque of the same high rank appears in The Rovers. This 
Relicious mock-j^lay parodies certain productions of the German 
dr ama, then Only beginni n g to be known in England by trans- 
lationa like its fellow-satires, it derived assistance from the 
extrovagances to be found in some of the works it derided. Th^se 
extravagances differed fn)m one another in kind as well as in degree ; 

1 See post, chap. vni. 
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bat Ooetii^ Sdiiller and Kotzebue aeemed alike fair game to Uie 
aatiiiat, and the reault was a spirited &rce, which has remain^ 
ftmiming long after the close of the literary controveny whidi 
was its occasioa 

The series of parodies surpass the other poetry of The Anti- 
Jcusobin in that they were perfect in their kind. None the less, 
in absolute meritit diey Sail behind its most serious piece. The 
New Morality. In 1798, The Anti-Jacohin had done its office of 
cheapening and discrediting the revolutionary propagandists, and 
its gall and licence of satire were in danger of alienating less 
fervent supporters. So it was decided to cease its publication. 
Canning gathered together all his power for a final, crushing blow. 
With but little assistance from his friends, he composed a formal 
satire in the manner of Churchill ; and, although The New 
Morality is hardly the work of a great poet, yet its sincerity 
of passionate conviction, no less than its admirable rhetoric and 
skilful versification, raises it above the ill-formed genius of its 
model. Canning was not a cosmopolitan philosopher ; he was 
fill! of insular patriotism, and produced his best when giving fiill- 
hearted expression to it. From his sneering contempt of sympa- 
thisers with France and of halfhearted — perhaps impartial — 
'candid friends ’ of the ministry, he rises, through fierce denun- 
ciatory scorn of the French publicists, to an appeal to maintain 
the older England of law and right. Burke isj^his prophet : 

Led by thy li^rhi, and by thy wisdom wise; 

he urges the claims of the native past — 

Guard we but our own hearts; with constant view 
To ancient monds, ancient manners true; 

True to the manlier virtues, such as nerv’d 

Our father!^ breasts, and this proud isle preserv’d « 

For many a rugged age: and scorn the while 
Each philosophic atheist’s specious guile; 

The soft seductions, the refinements nice, 

Of gay Morality, and easy Tice; 

So shall we brave the storm; our ’stabUsh’d pow’r 
Thy refuge, Europe, in some happier hour. 

Thus, The Anti-Jacobin^ at its close, bade faremrell to the bur- 
lesque spirit which had guided political satire since the days of 
The RcUiad. The utmost in that style of writing — rafter all, not 
a lofty style, not an important species of literature-^had been 
achieved, and the exhausted wave drew back again. Canning’s 
own subsequent political verse, scanty in quantity as it was, never 
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attained the excellence of big conteibutions to bis fiunous news- 
^ Mid the successors to The AnUtfaeobii^ which borrowed 
its title^ were unable to supply verse of real merit 

One of the butts of The Anti-JaeobiH, who was treated with 
a tolerant good-humour which he well deserved, was * Mr. Hig gins 
of St Mary Axa’ In real life, he was the njost extreme of the 
English revolutionary philosophers, William Godwin. This amiable 
commonplace man, who, however, possessed a marvellous capacity 
for reasoning without regard to experience, was bom in 1756, a 
younger son of a dissenting minister. He obtained his education, 
first at a Norfolk grammar school, and then at Hoxton academy 
in London. In 1778, he became, in his tnra, a minister, but he never 
stayed long at one place and soon adopted the more congenial 
profession of authorship. Much conscientious, ephemeral work was 
done by him in history and literature ; but he was brought into 
sudden prominence by a book of startling opinions, PolUusdl 
Justice, published in 1793. The influence of this book was great 
among the younger generation, which, indeed, Godwin wras 
naturally able to attract and advise in private life as well as 
by political speculation. His kindly sympathy and almost boyish 
optimism were never better applied than in his friendships with 
young men. Bred a Calvinist^ he had become a believer in 
materialism and necessity, passing, in 1792, to atheism, and re- 
nouncing it somewhere about 1800. He was, above all things, a 
extern-maker ; philosophy and politics were, for him, indistinguish- 
able ; and, of his views on both, he was an eager advocate in 
public and private, whenever he had the opportunity. Meanwhile, 
he was obliged to earn a living besides propagating his opinions. 
So, we find him writing proselytising novels, Cofeh WiUiams and 
8t Le<m, which he hoped would insinuate his views in the public 
mind. During these years, he met and married another writer of 
innovating beliefe. Mary Wollstonecraft, to use her maiden name, 
is'a &r more attractive person than her placid husband. She was 
of Irish extraction, and had the misfortune to be one of the 
^ children of a ne’er-do-welL In 1780, at the age of twenty, Mary 
Wollstonecraft*took up the teaching profession, as schoolmistress 
and governess. She was almost too successful, for, in 1788, she 
lost her poet as governess for Lady Kingsborough, in consequence 
of lier pi4)ils becoming too fond of her. The next four years she 
passed as a publisher’s hack, till, at last, her Vindication of the 
Rights 0 / Womam, made her name known in 1792. Shortly after 
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its paUication, she made the mistake of her life by accepting the 
* protection ’ of Gilbert Imlay, an American, during a residence ^ 
Fiance. Marriage, in her eyes, was a superfluous ceremony, and 
it was not celebrated between her and Imlay, who, in the end, 
became unfldthful beyond endurance. Thus, in 1796, she began 
single life again in London with a daughter to support. She had 
written, in 1794, a i^uccessful account of the earlier period of the 
French revolution, and her literary reputation was increased by 
letters written to Imlay during a Scandinavian tour. Very 
quickly, she and Godwin formed an attachment, which, in ac- 
cordance with their principles, only led to marriage in 1797 in 
order to saf^uard the interests of their children. But the birth 
of a child, the future wife of Shelley, was flital to the mother, in 
September 1797. She had been a generous, impulsive woman, 
always affectionate and kind. Godwin’s second choice of a wife 
was less fortunate and conduced to the unhappy experiences of his 
later years, which fill much space in the life of Shelley. Pursued 
by debt, borrowing, begging, yet doing his best to earn a living 
by a small publishing business, and by the production of children’s 
books, novels, an impossible play and divers works in literature, 
histoiy and economics, he at last obtained a small sinecure, whidi 
freed his later years from pecuniary anxiety. He died in 1836. 

While both Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft were rebels 
against the established order, and contemned the traditional 
usages of mankind, not only as obsolete and calling for improve- 
ment, but as, in themselves, of no account, Godwin was, by fitr, the 
greater visionary of the two. Mary Wollstonecraft, in spite of 
thp pompous eneigy of her expressions in her Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman, was essentially an educational reformer, urging 
schemes all of which were, possibly, practicable, if not necessarily 
advisable. Girls should be educated in much the samec way as 
boys, and the two sexes should be taught together. Thus, she 
says, women would become genuine companions of men, and would 
be fitted to share in the rights, both civil and political, of which 
they were deprived. The opposition which the book aroused, 
however, was not only due to its definite proposals, but, also, to ^ 
the slashing attack on her own sex, as she conceived it to be, and 
to the coarseness with which she described certain social evils. 
But it reveals an amiable spirit, characteristic of the writer, and 
its fire and somewhat shrill enthusiasm make some amanUg for Ihe 
lack of exact reasoning and the excess of unrestrained, glittering 
rhetoria As a landmark in the evolution of social ideas, and a 
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of revolt against a then prevailiog sexual cant, it has an 
importance which it cannot be said to possess in literature or, 
{ferhaps, as a statement of historical fi&cts ; there was, at the tima, 
mudh more education of women, both separate and in conjunction 
with the male sex, than she was willing to allow. As a governess, 
she had had too vivid an experience of the fine lady and the 
conventional miss of the eighteenth century. 

The visions of Godwin, however, were visions indeed. He 
dreamed of a new-made world, of perfect or nearly perfected 
beings with no government, scarcely any cooperation, no laws, no 
diseases, no marriage, no trade, only perfect peace secured by a 
vigilant, and, in truth, perpetually meddling, public opinion. This 
programme, in Grodwin’s eyes, was rendered practicable by his 
views on human nature. Men’s actions were due to a process of 
reasoning, founded on their opinions, which, in turn, were formed 
by a process of reasoning. 

‘ When’ a murderer ‘ ultimately works up his mind to the perpetration, he 
is then most stronsrly impressed with the superior recommendadons of the 
omidnot he pursues.’ 

Free-will, he denied : thus, if a man’s reason were really convinced, 
no doubt remained as to his actions. The reformer, in con- 
sequence, was not to be a revolutionary; since, by means of 
revolution, he would only introduce measures to which he had been 
unable to convert his fellow-countiymen. The real way to change 
the world for the better vvas a continuance of peaceful argument, 
wherein truth, naturally having stronger reasons in its fevour than 
error, would prevail. Incessant discussion would gradually alter 
the general opinions of men. Then, the changes he desired would 
be made. The obvious counter-argument, that, by his own theoiy, 
error had won in the contest with truth up to his time and that the 
actual course of human politics had been a mistake, did not occur 
to him * and the attractiveness of his optimistic outlook combined 
with the rigidity of his deductive logic, much incidental shrewd- 
ness and a wingnlar force of conviction to gain him a numerous 
following. His style, too, deserved some success. He was always 
clear and forcible ; his sentences convey his exact meaning with- 
* out effort, and. display a kind of composed oratorical effect In 
curious contrast to Mary WoUstonecraft, who advocated what 
might, be described as a practical, if novel, scheme of education 
with the4enthusia8m of a revolutionary, her husband outlined the 
complete wreck of existing institutions, with a Utopia of the 
simple life to follow, in a calm philosophising manner, which 
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iffoored evea Ae lukewarm emotions Mt by bimselt The passion 
he lacked wae to be snpidied, later, bj bis son-in-lair, Shelley. 

Godwin’s PoUHced Justice esciqied suppression owing to tlie 
wnmll number of readers whom a costly book^ even one whidi 
passed through several editions, could reach. He gained a larger 
audience for his novels, which were intended to lead to the same 
convictions The only one of these which still finds readers is The 
Adventures of CcdSb WUlicms, or, Things as They Are, published 
in 1794. Here, Godwin is concerned with two aspects of the 
same thesis ; first, the oppression which a poor man could suffer 
under the existing institutions, and, secondly, the perversion of 
character in a member of the ruling class through his acceptance 
of the ideals of chivalry. With these ingredients, the tale, as a 
whole, is most bizarre. Its personages act in a very unlikely way. 
Falkland, the virtuous villain, who, because of a chivalric regard 
for his reputation, has allowed two innocent men to be executed 
for a murder he himself committed, shows a persistent ingenuity in 
harassing his attached dependent, Williams, who has guessed his 
secret^ into accusing him ; a brigand band, led by a philanthropic 
outlaw, establishes its headquarters close to a county town ; Williams 
surpasses the average hero in prodigies of resource and endurance ; 
Falkland, in the end, confesses his guilt in consequence of the 
energy with which his victim expresses the remorse he feels at 
making the true accusation. Yet, with all this, the story is put 
together with great skilL In spite of its artificial rhetoric and 
their own inherent improbability, there is a human quality in the 
characters, and Williams’s helplessness in his attempt to escape 
from his persecutor gives us the impression, not so much of the 
forced situations of a novel, as of unavoidable necessity. In &ct, 
Godwin’s talent as a novelist lay in his remarkable powers of 
invention, which were heightened by bis matter of &ct way of 
relating improbabilities. He was partly aware of it, perhaps, 
and his other important novel, St Leon, attempted the same 
feat with impos 8 ibilitie& But, in spite of a temporary vogue, 
it is now only remembered for its portrait of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
and the retractation of his theoretic abolition of 'the charities of 
private life.' , 

From Godwin, who, in his worst days, kept round him a tattered 
doeJE of magnanimity, it is an abrupt change to his fellow- 
revolutionary, the coarse-grained, shrewd Thomas Paine. Yet, 

^ Its price wu three gnineae. 



^Thomas Paine. 

»ew 'mistas: in Ua contemponir. 
Hi 8 pabuc spirit led him to disregard all profit firom political 
ivtrks wlucli had a large sale; he was not a beggar, and the 
rewards he was forced to ask from the Ameticra governments 
were the barest payments on account of admitted services to the 
United States. In &ct, he was a bom pamphleteer, never haf^y 
nnless he was divulging his opinions for the wel&re of the human 
race as he conceived it. Dogmatic add narrow-minded, he was 
not a man to be troubled by doubts : the meaning of history, the 
best form of government, right and wrong, fidsehood and tmth, all 
seemed quite plain to him, and he had no more hesitation than 
Godwin in making a working model of the universe, as he did of the 
iron bridge by him invented. It was not till he was well advanced 
in middle life that he obtained an opportunity of showing his great 
talents. He was the son of a poor Norfolk quaker, and spent all 
his earlier years in the straggle to make a decent livelihood. 
In turn, a staymaker, a seaman, a school-usher, a tobacconist and 
an exciseman, he moved from place to place, until he was finally 
dismissed from the excise in 1774, and, in the same year, emigrated 
to Philadelphia. There, he almost immediately edited The Pewneyl- 
vania Magaaine and proved at once his literary talent and the 
advanced character of his opinions by attacking slavery and 
advocating American independence. In 1776, he became famous 
by his pamphlet, Common-Seme, which he, at least, looked on as 
the principal instrument in consolidating American opinion in 
favour of war. Having gained the public ear, he continued the 
work of encouraging resistance to English rule by two series of 
effective pamphlets, called The Crime, and was soon recognised 
as the leading writer of his new country, while, with charac- 
teristic versatility, he also served as a soldier, as secretary to the 
congress’s foreign committee and as clerk to the Pemisylvania 
assembly? Peace brought him moderate rewards and a retire- 
ment which he could not endure. He returned to England to 
prosecute his mechanical inventions, the finiit of his leisure hours, 
and soon became involved anew in politics. The French revolution 
proved a fiwsh turning-point in his career. In 1791-^2, he took 
\ip the cudgels against Burke in the two parts of The R^hte 
qf Man. The ’ability, and, still more, the wide circulation, of 
these tracts brought him in danger of arrest, and he fled to France, 
whwe he, became a member of Convention, and, after all but 
faJling a victim to the guillotine, was a founder of the new sect 
of theophilanthropists. Then he dropped into obscurity and, in 
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1802, once more to America, only to find that Ms Age of 
Beaton, published in 1794^5, had alienated from him almost all 
his friends. A thick crop of slanders grew up round him, withdbt, 
apparently, any foundation save tiie fact that he was occasionally 
drunk. Still, he kept a bold front to the world, and continued 
to write pamphlets almost till his death in 1809. 

Paine was a prince of pamphleteers and all his literary talent 
seems confined ti) that end. His general ideas were of the 
simplest, not to say the shallowest ; but he grasped them firmly 
and worked them out with a clear and ready logic. His immense 
ignorance of history and literature was by no means ill com- 
pensated by an intimate knowledge of actual affiiirs; and his 
shrewdness made him a formidable critic even of Burke. His 
style was always clear, and, a little rhetoric apart, nnafiectedf 
Quite without charm as it was, his warmth and force and command 
of appropriate words made it more than passable. Every now 
and then, he Mis into sheer vulgarity, which is most noticeable in 
his theological writings; but, more usually, he can alternate a 
mediocre eloquence with trenchant argumentative composition. 
So far as copying the written word was concerned, Paine was quite 
original ; but, doubtless, he owed much to the debates and casual 
conversations in which he took part In The Rights of Mom, he 
appears as a narrow doctrinaire ; he takes over the theory of the 
social contract as the basis for his constructive views, and justifies 
revolution, partly on the ground that no generation can bind its 
successors, and partly by the argument that the social contract 
must be embodied in a formal constitution : where such did not 
exist, a mere tyranny prevailed, which had no basis in right He 
was thus, like Godwin, entirely opposed to Burke’s doctrine of 
pnescription. To criticise the faults of the existing state of 
ihlpgswas easy and obvious ; but Paine expounded, also^a radical 
cmstructive policy, including parliamentary reform,* old age 
pensions and a progressive income-tax. With these and other 
changes, he looked forward to a broadclotii millennium. The 
Age of Reason showed all Paine’s qualities and an unusual 
abundance of his defects. His want of taste and the almost 
complete absence in him of any sense of beautj or grandeur ar^ 
as conspicuous as his narrow self-complacency. But his reasoning, 
however limited in scope, was shrewd enough. Generally speaking, 
he combined a rough historical criticism of the Bible witb the 
argument that the Jewitii and Christian conceptions of the Deity 
were incompatible with the deism revealed to man by external 
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^Mnre and by his own consdenoe.^ In this iAiy> thc^truoalMit 
pa mphle teer seems to stand near one of the sonrces of modem 
thadogy. 


The heir to • the pamphleteering eminence of Paine was a 
man oddly like, and, again, oddly unlike, his predecessor. William 
Cobbett, too, rose by his own efforts from the poorer filassesr His 
fother was a small farmer and innkeeper in Hampshire and he 
educated himself with indomitable pludc while iie was serving as 
a soldier. Owing to his accomplidiments, he rose to the rank 
of sergeant-mtyor and became a kind of clerk-fiEmtotum to his 
regimmit ; but, in 1791, he suddenly obtmned his discharge and 
attempted to convict several of his former officers of peculation. 
No fficilities for proof were allowed him and he did not appear at 
|he court-martial. Instead, he went to France, and, after a short 
residence there, occupied in acquiring the language, he emigrated, 
like Paine, to Philadelphia. Still following line’s precedent, 
he had not been settled long in America before he took up the 
pamphlet-writing trade. Under the apt pseudonym of Peter 
Porcupine, he conducted a pro-British and anti-French campaign, 
until he was ruined by libel cases and obliged to return to 
England, in 1800. He was well received, as was natural, in 
government circles, and soon started work as a tory freelance. 
His first venture. The Porcupine, failed ; but his second, Cobbett' » 
Politieal Register, a weekly newspaper with long leaders, which 
he b^^ in 1802, gained the public ear. At first tory, then inde- 
pendent, at last strongly radical, he maintained, till his death, an 
infiuence of which no persecution and no folly could deprive him. 
He appealed to the farmer and small trader as no one else could. 
The composition of his weekly Register was not his only occu- 
pation. Besides other publishing ventures, induding Parlia^ 
mentarg Debates, later undertaken by Hansard, and State Trials, 
he combinM business and enthusiastic pleasure as a model fitrmer. 
All went weU until, in 1810, he received a sentence of two 
years’ imprisonment on account of an invective against militaiy 
fiogging. He could keep up writing his RegUter ; but his fium 
went to wrack, and he came out heavily in debt Still, however. 
Ills hpld on the public increased, and, when, in 1816, he succeeded 
In redudng the price to twopence, the circulation of his paper 
rose to over 40,000 copies. A temporary retreat to America did 
littioato impair the extent of his audience, and, all through the 
reign of George IV, he was a leader of political opinion. Books 
from his pen, ^otistic in character, on fanning, on politics, on the 
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omdact tf'life \kf the yos^, ^appeared one after anotiier, luS/ 
thdr temporary use and still provide i^edmens of his 
and his literary style.' By. 1830, his fortunes were reeetaUkhdd ; 
the Reform act opmied the doors of parliament to him, uid he sat 
in the Commons till his death in 1836. 

Personal ambition and public q[>irit had nearly equal shares 
in the indomitable Cobbett EncHrmously uid incorrigibly vidn, 
‘pragmatic, busii; bustling, bold,’ he loved to be, or to think 
himself, the centre of the stage, to lay down the law on every- 
thing, to direct, praise or censure everybody, to point out how 
things ought to be done, and, best of all, to spar furiously with 
tiiose who held opposite opinions. General principles were be- 
yond. tile limit of his foculties ; hence, he completely veered 
round in his politics with hardly a suspicion of the feet. His 
explanations of the state of things that he saw round him were 
hasty guesses, rapidly matured into unreasoning prejudices. It 
was all due to the funded debt and paper money, aggravated by 
progressive depopulation (in 1820 !)\ tithes and the tardy adoption 
of his improvements in forming. Yet, he was a shrewd and 
accurate observer, and an expert and feir judge of the state 
of agriculture and the condition of tillers of the soil. True, 
he had much good sense and critical feculty to apply to other 
political matters ; but, regarding the land, he was always at his 
best Peasant-bred, with a passion for forming, and a most 
genuine, if quite unpoetic, love of the open country and all that 
it could offer eye or ear, he depicted, with Dutch honesty, the 
rural England that he knew how to see, its fertility and beauty, 
&e misery that had descended on many of its inhabitants, the 
decent prosperity remaining to others. And he was master of 
a style in which to express his knowledge. It is not one of those 
great styles which embalm their authors’ memory; but it was 
serviceable. He is vigorous, plain and absolutely unaffeSeted. The 
aptest words come to him with most perfect ease. His eloquence 
qnings from vivid insight into the heart of his theme, and from 
a imtive fervour mid energy that do not need art to blow them 
into flame. Apart fium his plebeian virulence, he shows a natural 
good taste in writing. The flaccid elqgance and pompous roturid 
verlflage then in vogue are, by him, left on one side. If he cannot 
frame a period, every sentence has its work to do, and every 

^ Cobbetfe*8 determination^ in spite of the oensos letoms, to oozmider the population 
as deoreasing, is a xemarkaUe instanoe of the strength of his prejudices. It is true that 
he aolmowledsed the growth of the great towns. 
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*8«iitetioe toUs. What man his fim^’s Odys^y, iSMtd mdM, is, 
pwlii^ the excess of this very disregard for fine writing. They 
dl« notes what he saw, and notes must oftmi be bii^, formless 
and disconnected. Imagination and the charm it gives are, indeed, 
absent throu^out ; but his sympathetic realism has an attraction 
of its own. He scans the look and manners of the labourers;’ 
he calculates whether they have bacon to eat ; he descants on the 
capabilities of the soil ; and he is able to* impress upon his 
readers the strength of lus interest in these things and of his 
ei\ioyment of field and woods and streams and the palatable 
salmon that inhabit the latter. He seems to give an unconsidous 
demonstration how excellent a tongue Engliwh could be for a 
who saw and felt keenly, to express the facts as he saw them, and 
the emotions which possessed him. 

The forms of political literature which Imve been described — 
verse and prose, solemn treatise, pamphlet or weekly essay — all 
(possess one advantage over oratory. We can judge of their 
effectiveness from themselves, as well as fiH)m what we are told 
about them. Something ive may miss in atmosphere which the 
contemporary reader enjoyed; but, in all things else, we are 
under the same conditions as hia In oratoiy, however, the cade 
is different. We have to piece together scattered reminiscences 
of those who heat'd the speaker, and to imagine, as well as we 
can, the effective delivery, the charm of voice and gesture, and, 
still more, the momentary appropriateness of argument, phra^ 
and manner which gave life and force to what is now dead or semi- 
animate matter. It is hardly possible, in foct, to do justice, long 
after, in cold blood, to debating points, for, unlike the hearers, 
unlike the speaker himself, we are not strung up, waiting for the 
retort to an argument or invective; The necessary medium of 
interest and excitement is not to be conjured up. These con- 
siderations, however, represent the least of the disadvantages 
we are under in estimating English oratory at the close of the 
eighteenth century. We do not even possess the great speeches 
of day in anything like completeness. The merest frag- 
ments remain of.the elder Pitt, perhaps the first among all English 
orators. And we do not, apparently, find lengthy reports till atout 
the year 1800, while even these mre, possibly, somewhat curtailed. 
Of stnne ofrthe greatest triumphs in debate of Fox, of the youugw 
Pitt and of Sheridan, we have only mangled remnants. One 
doubtfril merit alone seems left; in contradistinction to an or^Fs 
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pnblished^ersion of his speedi, inevitaldy difibrent firom its qpokeu 
fiorm and addressed to a reading andienoe in another mood 
that of an excited assembly, they give us, at their best, what was 
actually siud, although in mm% fragments, with the reasoning 
maimed and the fire extinct 

« After Burke, Charles James Fox was the senior of the group of 

great orators in t^elnid reign of George III. He entered parlia- 
ment in 1768 while still under ag^ but it was not till February 
1776 that he first showed his powers in a q)eech in &Tour of 
the Americana Year by year, he grew in ability and debating 
skill, and Lord Rockingham’s death in 1782 left him the undoubted 
leader of the whigs. But he was now to share his preeminence 
in oratory with a rival William Pitt the younger entered the 
commons in 1781, and his maiden speech at once raised him to the 
front rank of speakers. Perhaps, English public speaking has 
never again quite reached the level of those twenty-five year^ when 
Fox and Pitt carried on their magnificent contest. Whichever of 
,'the two spoke last, smd Wilberforce, seemed to have the best of 
the argument Burke, whose eloquence, in his speeches revised 
for publication, and even in the verbatim report of what he said, 
stands &r higher as literature than theirs, could not compare with 
them in effectiveness in actual speaking, or in the &vour of the 
House of Commons. It was admitted that their successors. Canning 
and Grey, belonged to an inferior class of orators. The times were 
peeuliarly fitvourable. These men sjmke on great aflhirs to a highly 
piitical, cultivated, but not pedantic, audience, which had been 
accustomed to hear the very best debating and which demanded 
bojtb efficaciousness of reasoning, clearness of expression and 
splendour of style. Thus, spurred on by sympathy and success, 
tbe two masters of debate establidied a dual empire over the 
house. Their powers of persuading those connoisseurs yf oratory, 
whom they addressed, appear, indeed, surprisingly small, when we 
lobk at the division-lists ; but, at least, they cast a triumphal robe 
over the progress of events. 

Like all great speakers, they were improvisers, and, in this 
line, Fox was admitted to excel. He could come straight from 
gambling at Brooks’s, and enter with mastery, into the debate. 
He had an uncanny skill in traversing and reversing his opponents’ 
argument^ and in seiaing on the weak point of a position. Then, 
he would expose it to toe House with a Inilliantly *witty TUus- 
Jratioiv AdmiraUe classic as he was, no . one understood better 
of toe En^Ush language. His thoughts poured out, tor 
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tlie most partk in short vigoroos sentencesi, Indd Mid rhythmical to 
a^dcgree. Volubility, perhaps, was his finilt, as was to be ex- 
pected in an extemporary speaker, and there was little that was 
ardiitectural in his speeches. Without any rambling, they showed 
bnt small subordination of parts ; one point is made after another, 
great and smidl together. Even his speech on the Westminster, 
scrutiny in 1784 has this defect, in spite of his cogent reasoning. 
As a result, he often reads thin, not from sprea^ng out his matte^, 
but from delaying over unimportant aspects of it. He was con- 
vinced that he could refute anything, so he refrited everything. 
But these blots were scarcely observable at the time. To a 
marvellous extent, he possessed the ability to reason clearly at 
the highest pressure of emotion. 


He forgot himself and everything around him. He thought only of Us 
snbject. His genins warmed and kindled as he went on. He darted fire into 
his andienee. Torrents of impetnons and irresistible eloquence swept along 
th^ feelings and oonvietioni. 


On the whole, Pitt was more favoured in his delivery than 
his competitor. Fox’s clumsy figure, negligently dres^ in 
blue and bufi*, seemed unprepossessing; only his shaggy eye- 
brows added to the expression of his fiice; his voice would^ 
rise to a bark in excitement. Pitt was always dignified and', 
composed : 

In solemn dignity and sullen state. 

This new Octavius rises to debate, 

wrote George Ellis, carping, in 77ie RoUiad. But his musical 
voice, in spite of its monotony, enchanted the house, 'and his 
manner carried authority with it. He was even more lucid than 
Fox ; the whole course of his argument lay clear even in an 
unpremeditated speech. And he was for more selective in his 
reasoning. Only the really decisive considerations were enforced 
by him, and, in expounding a general policy, he was unequalled. 
He was architectonic by nature; each speech is a symmetrical 
building, proceeding from foundation to coping-stone. His 
diction, the 'blaze of elocution’ for which he was renowned, was 
^copious and gracefol, but, also, prolix almost beyond endurance, 
and too often leaves the impression that there is nothing in it« , 
and that Pitt himself either did not intend to say anything or was 
concealing how little he had to say. The matter, indeed, is 
gmfhrally %ommonplace, thous^ there is a statesmanlike good 

* Sir Jmum Madcintosh’i joanuri, printed in Memoin of the Ltfe of thtlU Ee/o. 
Sir /mm* MoeUeitoek, ed. by hie eon, MneUntorii, R. J-, 1886, vdl. i. 
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' MOW ' Aboirti it vhidi is unlike the pmene ingranity of Fox, 
adding ai^gnm^it to argvuDent to obtidn an nnwise condnsit^ 
None the lees, if Pitt’s style be antiquated and, at times, stilted, 
it can rise, as it does in his celebrated qieech on the tiaTe-trade 
in 1792, to magnificmit dedamation. His perorations, growing 
-tovt of his preceding matter as they do, and containing definite 
reasoning and not.mbre verbal finery, show him at his best It 
was in them that he displayed to the full his skill in the then 
much inized art of lAtin quotation. Every speaker, if he could, 
quoted Latin verse to point his sayings ; but Pitt excelled all in 
his felidtous selection. Long-famous passages seemed hardly 
quoted by him, it seemed rather tiiat the orator’s stately period 
itseV rose into poetry. 

While Fox shone espedally in the witty humour of an iUustra- 
tioh, irredstibly quaint and full of a convindng sound sense, Pitt 
emidoyed a dry contumelious sarcasm, in which severe irony was 
the distinguishing trait Thus, he observed of a hopelessly muddled 
< speech that it *was not, I presume, designed for a complete and 
systematic view of the subject’ Both orators, however, so &r as 
mere wit was concerned, were outdone by Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
^ dan^ who almost turned their dual supremacy into a triumvirate 
. of eloquence. But in spite of all his brilliancy, he was manifestly 
dutweighted; unlike Pitt and Fox, he had entered the period of 
decline long before he quitted parliament. It is not easy, from 
# toe mere reports of his speeches, to give a satisfitctory account 
t of his comparative lack of weight and infiuence. He entered 
pcwUament in the same year as Pitt, and his oratorical ability, 
although, at first, it was somewhat clouded, soon obtained the 
recognition it deserved ; one speech against Warren Hastings, in 
February 1787, was declared by the auditors to be the best they had 
eve# hes^ But, perhaps, he was too firankly an advocate, and he 
Was too clearly bound, by personal attachment, rather than by 
iliWest, to toe prince of Wales’s chariot-wheels. Althou^ his 
tfiedal pleading by no means surpassed that of his contem- 
poraries, it was more obvious, and his changes of opinion, due to 
fresh dhvelopmmits of Napoleon’s action, were not condoned aq 
were those of others. In 1812, the first debater of the day was 
left out of parliament through toe loss of toe jnince’s fhvour, and 
his political career was closed. . 

' 'Vnt— brilliant, sustained and polished to toe ntmdist— distto- 
gnished Sheridan bis competitors. Many of his impromptu 

* Conoerning SheridMi u a diamatiBt, tee fott, ^hap. xii. 
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qMMches, alone in contemporary literature^ have the true Jonian 
riife an^ were they known by latw pnUication or could they 
have bemi pr^sared beforehand, doubtless we whonM have been 
told that they were 'tormented with the file.’ As it is, we must 
own that balanced antithesis and mischievous scofihig were native 
to him and his readiest means of expression, even if the Letter$ 
0/ Jtmius provided him with a fitvoprite mo^el. Nor did his 
merits end with wit. In the mere phytical part of oratory, his 
animated gay expression and his brained musical voice exercised 
an 'inconceivable attraction,’ although it may be tiiat the absence 
of ‘ violence or excess,’ which is also recorded, may have led to 
an impression that he was not in earnest. In spite of this, his 
gaiety could be very bitter ; and, so far as the words went, his 
higher fiights could be as impassioned as any. Yet, his merit was 
his defect; he is not absorbed in his subject like Fox, or delivering 
a ruler’s oracles like Pitt ; we feel, all along, that here is a celebrated 
author, eiyoyiug the use of his powers, impassioned on principles 
of taste and arguing with the conscious pleasure of the case- 
maker. He bears print better than the two greater men ; but, in 
the real test of an orator — ^the spoken word — he was, admittedly, 
their inferior. 

That weight and respect which Sheridan never gained was' 
amply enjoyed by his fellow-countryman, Henry Grattan. Perhaps,, 
as a statesman from his youth up, whose whole energies were en-., 
grossed in politics and government, he had an inevitable advantage* 
over the brilliant literary amateur. But the main causes lie deep, 
in divergences of genius and temperament Grattan had none of 
Sheridan’s exterior advantages ; his gestures were uncouth, his 
enunciation difficult He surmounted these impediments, how- 
ever, almost at once, both on his entry into the Irish parliament 
in 1775, upd on that into the parliament of the United Kingdom, in 
1805. In the former case, he led the party which obtained Irish 
legislative independence, and inaugurated a period called by his 
name ; in the latter, at the time of his death, he had become 
venerated as the last survivor of the giants of debate unong a 
jesser generation. A certain magnanimity in Grattim corresponded 
to the greatness of his public career. Efis fiercest invective, how- 
ever severe in intent and effect, had an old-world courtiiness. Of 
persiflage he knew nothing; his wit, of which he had plenty, was 
digSfied ahd ahnost stem. ‘Yon can scarcely answmr a {srophet; 
you can only disbelieve him,’ he said grimly, in 1800, of the Irish 
inredictions of Pi|it He was always, beyond question, in earnest 
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Hie ezoeUeooe of his speeches does not deprad on any the 
pettier artistic canons <XF composition. Rhythmical sentences and 
pmjods are both to seek Hiere is no architectural arrangement 
of matter; he forges straight ahead, seizing on the crudal 
points one by one* But he had a magnificent power of states- 
manlike reasoning and of ludd exposition, and, if he had not 
Fox's capalnlity qf hiaking all argument seem to tend his way, he 
was quite able to make opposing reasons seem of little worth. 
He could generalise, too, and state, in a pithy way, maxims of 
practical philosophy. Pithiness and expressiveness, indeed, were 
at the root of his oratory. His thoughts came out double-dhotted 
and white-hot ; his words are the most forcible and convincing for 
his meaning, rather than the moat apt It was conviction and force 
at which he aimed, not beauty. Yet every now and then, he 
attains a literary charm, more lasting, because more deeply felt, 
thtui the considered grace of Sheridan or Pitt 



CHAPTER III 




BENTHAM AND THE EARLY UTILITARIANS 

Jebemt Bbnthah is &mou8 as Uie leader of a echoed of 
thought and practice which is known sometimes as utilitariafiism, 
sometimes as philosophical radicalism. Before his day, the [diilo- 
sophical school was not a characteristic feature of English 
speculation. The greater writers influenced tiie course of ideas 
without transmitting a deflnite body of doctrines to a deflnite> 
group of followers. Bacon proclaimed a philosophical revolution ; * 
but he sought in vain for assistants and collaborators, and the 
details of his theoiy were commonly ignored. Hobbes formulated 
a compact system, but he had no disciples. Locke struck out a 
new way which many followed to conclusions often very different 
from his own. Berkeley never lost courage, but he could not open 
other eyes to his own vision, and the verdict of the day upon his 
speculations seems to be not unfairly represented by Hume’s state- 
ment that his arguments ‘admit of no answer and produce no 
conviction.' For his own sceptical results, Hume himself seemed to 
desire applause rather than converts. The works of these writers 
never led to a combination for the defence and elucidation of a 
creed — ^to any philosophical school which can be compared with 
peripatetidsm, stoicism, or Epicureanism in ancient Greece or 
with the Cartesian, Kantian, or Hegelian schools in modem thought. 
The nearest approach to such a phenomenon was of the nature of 
a revival — ^the new Platonic movement of the seventeenth oentuiy, 
associated with the names of Cudworth, Henry More and other 
Cambridge scholars^ In this way, the utilitarian group presents 
an appearance unknown before in English philosophy— a simple 
set of doctrines held in common, with various fields assigned for 
their application, and a band of zealous workers, labouring for the 
same end, and muted in reverence for their master. 

' Jftemy Bentham was bora in 1746 and died in 1832, when his 
fieune was at its height an^ his party was on tiie eve of a great 

> See mte, toU tox, ohep. u, 
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tehnuph^ He irate a prodigy from hie childhood ; he read history 
and FVench, Latin and Greek, when other boys of his yean w«re 
feeding tiieir imaginations with Mry tales ; at the tender age of 
thirteen, his religions sennUlities were hart and theological doubts 
nused in his mind when he was required to sign the thirty-nine 
articles on matriculating at Queen’s college, Oxford; he sub- 
mitted, however, completed his course there and afterwards duly 
entered upon the study of law in Londmi. His fether had marked 
his abilities and expected them to raise him to the woolsack ; he 
had sevend causes *at nurse’ for him before he was called to the 
bar ; and, when Jeremy n^lected the practical for the tiieoretical 
side of his profession, the father said in his grief that the boy 
would never be anything more than ‘ the obscure son of an obscure 
attorney.’ But he made life easy for his son financially, and 
had some compensation for the disappointment of his ambition 
^ in the reputation made by Jeremy’s first book, A Fragmmt on 
Government, which was published anonymously in 1776, and which 
the public voice ascribed to one or another of several great men, 
including Burke and Mansfield. 

Bentham spent almost his whole life in London or its neigh- 
bourhood ; but, for over two years, 1785-88, he made an extended 
tour in the east of Europe and paid a long visit to his younger 
brotiier Samuel, who held an important industrial appointment 
at Kritchev, in Russia. There, he wrote his Dt/ence of JJmry 
(published 1787). There, also, from his brother’s method of in- 
specting his work-people, he derived the plan of his ‘panopticon’ 
— a scheme for prison management, which was to dispense with 
Botany bay. On this scheme, he laboured for five and twenty 
years; the government played with it and finally rejected it, 
living him a large sum by way of compensation for the still larger 
mims which he had expended on its advocacy ; but the fulure of 
this attempt to influence administration left its marie on his 
attitude to the English system of government 

After his return from Russia, Bentham published, in 1789, the 
wwk whidt more than any other, gives him a place among philo- 
seqdierB — An Introdnetion to the Prmdjdee qf Morc^ anfi 
LegiekxUon. It had been printed nine years eal'lier, and only the 
urgmicy of his friends induced him to make it public. As an 
author, Bmtham was angularly cardess about publication qnd 
as to the form in which his writings appeared, ^e worked 
assidnoudy, in accordance with a idai| iriii<^ he formed eariy in 
> He died on 6 Jnne, ihe degr bisfoie the royal awent wae giren to the Beform bOL 
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life ; he passed fircmi point to point methodicany ; earh day he 

proil^iioed a number of pa^^ of manuscript, indicated their place 
in his scheme and then put them aside and never looked at them 
again. A doubtful proposition would lead him to tuni to a new 
line of enquiry, which might mean a new book. According to one 
of the friends of his early years, he was ‘always running from a 
good scheme to a better. In the meantime lifetpasses away and 
nothing is comideted.’ This method of working had its effect upon 
his style. His early writings were clear and terse and pointed, though 
without attempt at elegance. Afterwards, he seemed to care only to 
avoid amlnguity, and came to imitate the formalism of a legal docu- 
ment. He was overfond, also, of introducing new words into the 
language ; and few of his inventidns have had the success of the 
term ‘ international,’ which was used for the first time in the preface 
to his IiUrodWtion to the Prineiplee of Morals and Legidatimu 
It was fortunate for Bentham’s reputation that he soon came 
to be surrounded by a group of devoted friends, who were con- 
vinced of the value of his ideas and eager to help in making them 
known. And he was content to leave in their hands the selection, 
revision and publication of his more important manuscripts. His 
first work had brought him to the notice of Lord Shelbunie 
(afterwards first marquis of Lansdowne), at whose house he 
met a number of the statesmen and iwlitical thinkers of the 
day. '^ere, also, he met Etienne Dumont, who, afterwards, gave 
literary form to the principles of legislation and administration 
which Bentham elaborated. Dumont was a citizen of Geneva, 
who had been minister of one of its churches ; driven from his 
native town by political troubles, he settled, for some time, in 
St Petersburg, and, in 17B5, came to London as tutor to Ijansdowne’s 
son ; in 1788 and, again, in 1789, he visited Paris and was in close 
relations, literary and political, with Mirabeau. On the earlier of 
these visits, he was accompanied by Sir Samuel Romilly, with 
whom he had become intimate and who was already known to 
Bentham ; Romilly showed him some of Bentham’s manuscripts, 
written in French, and Dumont became an enthusiastic disciple 
aqd one of the chief agents in spreading the master’s ideas. With 
Benfham’s manuscripts and published work before him, and with 
oj^rtunities for conversation with the author, fie produ<^ a 
series of works which made fhe new jurisprudence and political 
theory knovm in the world of letters. He translated, condensed 
and even sujq^ied omissionff^ giving his rtyle to the whole; ^t he 
did not seek to do more than put Bentham’s writings into literary 
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form, and, in Bentham’s collected TTorite, pnUidied aftw his 
deatl^ many of the most important Ixeatises are retranalatapns 
into Tgng Hah from Dumont’s versions. The first of Dnmont^s 
treatises ai^>eared in 1803, the last in 1826. It is stated that, 

1830, forty thousand coines of these treatises had been sold 
in Paris for the South American trade alone. 

Other helpers, surrounded Bentham during his long life ; but 
his acquaintance srith James Mill, which began in 1808, led, for 
the first time, to the association of a mastermind with his own in 
pursuit of common objects. Mill was less of a jurist than Bentham, 
but more of a philosopher, and better equipped for the defence of 
their fondamental principles on psychological and general grounds. 
He was also a man of afifeirs, fitiniliar with practical business and 
accustomed to deal with other men, and his infiuence counted for 
much in making philosophical radicalism an effective political 
force. Bentham was a recluse occupied with ideas and projects, 
infinitely patient in elaborating them on paper, and convinced 
tiiat they would be carried into effect so soon as he had demon- 
strated their value. The men who sought him out regarded him 
as a sage, hung upon his lips and approved his doctrines ; and he 
expected other men, especially political leaders, to be equally 
rational. During the first half of his career, he was not a radical 
in politics ; but the failure of his scheme for a panopticon, which 
he regarded as an administrative reform of the first importance, 
and in the advocacy of which he had incurred lavish expenditure, 
gave him a new — if, also, somewhat perverted — insight into the 
motives of party politicians, and led to a distrust of the governing 
classes. His mind was thus fitted to receive a powerful stimulus 
from James Mill, a stem and unbending democrat, whose creed, 
in Bentham’s caustic phrase, resulted ‘less from love to the many 
than from hatred of the few.’ 

Up to this time, the utilitarian philosoffiiy had not met with great 
success as an instrument of political propagandism ; it had foiled 
adequately to infiuence the old political parties ; an organisation 
of its own was needed with a programme, an orgim in tiie press 
and representatives in parliament The new party came to pe 
known as philosophical radicals. Their organ was The Wett- 
mineter Bwuho, founded by Bentham in 1834 ; their programme 
laid stress on the necessity for constitutional reform before legis- 
lative and administrative improvements could be expected ;*sad a 
number of eminmit politicians becamcdthe spokesmen of the pa^ 
in parlfoment It is not possible to asrign to the philosoidiical 
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nuSBcals their exact share in bringing about the changes which 
gradually ensued; many other influences were working in the 
saiTO direction^ Their power was not due to their numbers, 
but to the great alnlity of many members of the group and to 
the clear and deflnite policy which they advocated. Bentham 
was the head of this party ; but, perhaps, it is not too much to 
say that James Mill was its leading, spirit MiU, also, joined 
with others in giving literary assistant to Bentham ; he edited, 
with modifications of his own, A Table qf the ^ftringe qf Action 
(1817) ; he prepared, from the author’s manuscripts, an IWtro- 
dvcUnry view of the Rationale qf Evidence (printed, in part, in 
1812, and published in the Worke) ; and his brilliant son, John 
Stuart Mill, then just out of his ’teens, edited The Rationale of 
Evidome in five volumes' (1827). Another prominent assistant 
was John Bowring, who was the first editor of The Weetmineter 
Review, wrote from the author’s dictation the Deontology (a 
work whose accuracy, as an expression of Bentham’s mind, was 
impugned by the Mills) and became Bentham’s biographer and 
editor of his collected Worke. 

Bentham’s Fragment on Government is the first attempt to 
apply the principle of utility in a systematic and methodical 
manner to the theory of government; it takes the form of ‘a 
comment on the Commentomee* — a detailed criticism of the 
doctrine on the same subject which had been set forth in Black- 
stone’s fieunous work. Sir William Blackstone^ was born in 1723 ; 
he practised at the bar, lectured on the laws of England at 
Oxford, and, in 1758, was appointed to the newly-founded Vinerian 
professorship of law ; in 1770, he was made a judge, first of the 
court of king’s bench, afterwards of the court of common pleas ; 
he died in 1780. He edited the Great charter and was the author 
of a number of Law Travte (collected and republished under 
this title in 1762) ; but his fiune depends upon his Commentaries 
on the Laws of EngUmd, the first volume of which appeared in 
1766 and the fourth and last in 1769. It is a work of many con- 
spicuous merits. In it, the vast mass of details which makes up the 
common and statute law is brought together and presented m an 
organic structure ; the meaning of each provision is emphasised, 
and the relation of the parts illusteated ; so that the whole body 
of law appears as a living thing animated by purpow and a 
triumph of nvason. The style of the book is dear, digmfled and 
eloquent. Rantham, who ^ had heard Blackstone’s lectures at 

» Beprinted in Wmht, toIs. n and to. * See «"**• 
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Oxford, m,y» that ‘first ci all institiitioiial writers, has tan^t 
jitris|Hnidenoe to spesdc the language of the scholar and the gentte- 
man.' Ilieee merits, however, were aooompanied by defectf^^ess 
obvious to Ihe general reader. The author was more prone to see 
similarities than differences. His analytical power has been 
praised; but it was inadequate to the conceptions with which he 
had to deal His treatment of natural law, in the second section 
of the introduction, is a case in point ; another instimce is the 
discussion of society and the original contract which Bentham 
criticises. His emjdiasis on meaning and purpose adds interest to 
his exposition, and shows insight into the truth that law is not a 
haphazard collection of iqjunctions and prohibitions; but this 
conception also leads him astray ; he does not distinguish clearly 
enoo^ historical causes from logical grounds; his exposition takes 
on the diaracter of an encomium ; and he is too apt to discover, 
at every point of the English constitution, ‘a direction which con- 
stitutes the true line of the liberty and happiness of the community.’ 

In the prefoce to his Fragment, Bentham offers a criticism of 
the Commentaries in general ; but the body of his work is restricted 
to an examination of a few pages, of the nature of a digression, 
which set forth a theory of government. In these pages, Black- 
stone gave a superficial summary of the nature and gromids of 
authority, in which the leading conceptions of political theory 
were used adth more than customary vagueness. Bentham fin^ 
the doctrine worse than folse ; for it is unmeaning. He wishes 
*to do something to instract, but more to undeceive, the timid 
and admiring student, ... to help him to emancipate his judg- 
ment from the shackles of authority,’' He insists upon a precise 
meaning for each statement and each term ; and, while he reduces 
Blackstone’s doctrine to ruins, he succeeds, at the same time, in 
conveying at least the outline of a definite and intelli^ble theory 
of government There are two striking characteristics in the 
book which are significant for all Bentiiam’s work. One of these is 
the constant appeal to foct and the war against fictions ; the other 
is the standard which he employs — ^the principle of utility. And 
these two are connected in his mind : ‘ tiie footing on wUch this 
princiifie rests every dispute, is that of matter of fitct’ Utildy 
is matter of foct, at least, of ‘future fisct— tiie {mbability of 
certain fhture contingendea' Were debate about laws and 
government reduced to terms of utility, men would *0111161* come 
to an agreement or they would ‘see cleprly and exjdicitly the point 
on whidi the disagreement turned,’ ‘All else,' says Bentham, ‘is 
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H|it womanidi soolcBug and dbildish altercaticm, wldch is aura to 
irHtate, and wUch iierer can persuade.’ » 

Ain fui interestinjf footnote, Bentham gives an account the 
waj in which he arrived at this principle. Many causes, he tells 
us, had combined to enlist his ‘infont affections on the aide of 
despotism.’ When he proceeded to study law, he found an 
‘original contract’ app^ed to ‘for reconciling the accidental 
necessity of reustance with the general duty of hulmiission.’ But 
his intellect revolted at the fiction. 

‘To proTo flctiim, indeed,’ said I, ‘there is need of flothm; bnt it Is the 
chsraeteristio of truth to need no proof bnt truth.’... Thns omtinned I 
nnaads^rins, nnd unsatisfied, till I learnt to see that utility was the test and 
measure of all rirtne; of loyalty as mndi as any; and that the obHgadon to 
minister to general happiness, was an obligation paramount to and induslTe 
of every other. Having thns got the instmotion I stood in need pf, 1 sat 
down to make my profit of it. I bid adieu to the original oontraet: and I 
left it to those to amuse themselves with this rattle, who could think they 
needed it. 

It was from the third volume of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature 
that the instruction came. 

‘I well remember,’ he says, ’no sooner had I read that part of the work 
which touches on this subject than I felt as if scales had fallen from my eyes. 
I then, for the first time, learnt to call the cause of the people the cause of 
Yirtne. . . . That the foundations of all virtue are Idd in utility^ is there 
demonstrated, after a few exceptions made, with the strongest evidence: 
bnt 1 see no^ any more tlian Helvetius saw, what need there was for the 
exceptions.’ 

Hume’s metaphysics had little meaning for Bentham, but it 
is interesting to note that his moral doctrine had this direct 
infiuence upon the new theory of jurisprudence and politics. 
Hume was content with showing that utility, or tendency to 
pleasure, was a mark of all the virtues ; he did not go on to assert 
that things were good or evil according to the amounts of pleasure 
or pain t))at they entailed. This quantitative utilitarianism is 
adopted by Bentham from the start In the prefoce to the Frag- 
ment, the ‘fundamental axiom,’ whose consequences are to be 
developed with method and precision, is stated in the words, ‘ it 
is the greatest happiness of the greatest number that is the 
measure of right and wrong.’ Half a century earlier, Hutcheson 
had formulated this ‘axiom’ almost in the same words; but 
Bentham does not seem to have bemi infiuenced directly by him. 
Helvetius, whom he had studied closely, comes very near the same 
doctitoeS ahd Priestley had proceed Bentham in using a rimilar 

^ La juMtiee ^ . dam la^pratique dei acHom utile$ aa pirn grand nombre. 

De VEiprit (1758), Disooars n, chap. 24. 
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staodaid in political reasoning: Friestiey is not moitioned fif 
this {dace, tiioa^ tiie prefoce begins wit^ a reference to his 
scientific discoveties, and Bentham has el^here recon^ ftis 
youtbfbl enthntiasm for his writings. He even^ says titat he had 
found the phrase 'greatest happiness of the greatest number’ in 
one of Priestley’s pamphlets ; but> in this, his memory must have 
decdred him, for the phrase does not seem to hare bMn used by 
Priestley. So far as Bentham was concerned, its origin (as he in 
one place suggests) must be traced to Beccaria, the Italian jurist 
whose work on the penal law proceeded on the same principles as 
Benthmn’s and had a notable effect upon the latter. Beccaria’s 
book on Crimes and Punidmemls was translated into English in 
1767, and, in this translation, the principle of utility is expressed 
in the ^xact words in which, through Bentham’s infiuence, it soon 
became both an ethical formula and a party watchword. Bentham 
himself used the word 'utilitarian’ as early as 1781, and he asserted 
that it was the only name for his creed^; but, in later life, he 
came to prefer the alternative phrase 'greatest happiness principle.’ 
'The word utiUty,' he said, in a note written in July 1822^, 'does 
not so clearly point to the ideas of pleamre and pain as the words 
happineee mdfdicity do : nor does it lead us to the consideration 
of the number of the interests affected.’ A few months after the 
latter date, the term 'utilitarian’ was revived by John Stuart 
Mill*, who seems to have been unaware that it had been previously 
employed and afterwards discarded by Bentham ; he found the 
word in Galt’s Annals of the Parish, where it is used in describ- 
ing some of the revolutionary parties of the early nineties of the 
preceding century ; and, ' with a boy’s fondness for a name and a 
banner,’ he adopted it as a 'sectarian appellation.’ After this 
time, ' utilitarian ’ and ' utilitarianism ’ came into common use to 
designate a party and a creed. 

The evidence goes to show that the 'greatest happiness prin- 
ciide,’ or principle of utility, was arrived at by Bentham, in the 
first instance, as a criterion for legislation and administration and 
not for individual conduct — as a political, rather than an ethical, 
principle. His concern was with politics ; the sections of Hume’s 
TreaiUse which chi^y influenced him were those on justic^ ; 
Beccaria wrote on the penal law; and it was expn^y as a 
political prinriide that Priestley made use of 'the happiness of 


> IFork*, toI. X, vp. 92, S9S. 

* ^ Morali and LesUlat^, td, len, ^ 

* AMtobtographp, pp. 79, SO; VtOltariaHim, p. 9ii. 
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^ na^bera, that minority of *the mmben, of any atate,’ 
ai |u8,ij|8tandard.' point is impoitani, 8eeing*1hat» from the 
tiirift of Locke, Ihe Wtlon of evei^r individual had becm oonmumly 
interpreted aa determined by hia own pleaaure or pain.' It ia 
difficult to reconcile thia interpretation (which Bentham accepted) 
with an ethical theory which makes the greatest happiness of all 
the end for each. But the same dilBcnlty does not arise when 
the jioint of view is shifted from the individual to the state. 
Inde^ the analogical argument will now be open : since each 
is concerned with his own greatest happiness, the end for the 
community may be taken to be the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. And, when the ^greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’ has been accepted in this way, it is easy — though it is 
not logical — ^to adopt it as not merely a political, but, also, in the 
strict sense, an ethical, principle. 

It is to his lutrodtuction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation that we must look for Bentham’s fhllest and clearest 
account of the underlying principles, psychological and ethical, of 
his enterprise. The interests of the individual do not always 
agree with the interests of the community ; and this divergence 
sets the problem for penal law. Again, the rule of right is one 
question, and the causes of action is another question ; and it is 
important not to confuse the ethical with the psychological 
problem. This distinction is made, and ignored, in the arresting 
paragraph that opens the work : 

Nature has placed mankind under the govemanoe of two Hovereiipi niaaterH, 
pain and pleasure. It w for them alone to point out what we ou^rlit to do, 
OB well as to determine what we shall do. On the one hand the standard of 
ri^ht and wron^, on the other the chain of oauses and effects, are fastened 
to their throne. They ipovem us in all we do, in all we say, in all we think : 
every effort we can make to thrdw off our subieotion, will serve but to 
demonstrate ^nd confirm it. In words a man may pretend to abjure their 
empire: but in reality he will remain subject fo it all the while. The 
principle of utility recognises this subjeotion, and assumes it for the 
foundation of that system, the object of which is to rear the fabric of felicity 
by the hands of reason and of law. Systems which attempt to question it, 
deal in sounds instead of sense, in caprice instead of reason, in darkness 
instead of light 

* These sentences give the gist of Beiitham's simple philosophy. 
Everything rests upon pleasure and pain. They are, in the first 
place, the causes of all human actions. Man is a pleasnre-sqeldng, 
pain-atoiding animaL It is tnie^ he has many difierent impulses, 
springs of action, or motive ; and, of these, the author essays 
jM>ine account in this book ; and, in A Tahk qf the JSprinffB of 
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in a.dk)(p:^^tli tlieir toluro# 
and coiTei^hdiii|r ^iaterastia. jBui thc^ invength 

or moiire lies enifcirely in pmitare or pain oomMOted 
It ; itad there are oidy qnai^taliTe^ diffietrenees anumg 

C ltesorea themselTes, or among pains themseWds ; and>paink ^b^ 
e compared with pleasures, and marked on the same scale by their 
dhttance below the indifference or zero point where there is nmth6r 
^ pleasure nor pain. To this theory, a later writer^ has given the 
^ name ‘psychological hedonism.’ It still counts many psycholo- 
gists among its adherents, but Bentham held it in a Epedal form- 
» which hardly admits of defence. It is not the actual pleasmre 
or pain experienced at the moment of action which, accoHing to 
, him, determines action, but the estimate formed by thp agent of 
,the probable balance of pleasure that is likely to reralt to him 
from the action. The cause, as well as the standard, of human 
action is thus matter of ‘future foot ’ only. Had this phhuse been 
used by Blackstone, Bentham might have pointed out that, so 
long as anything is future, it is not a foot, but only an expectation 
of a foot ; it is an estimate of probabilities. Not pl^ure, there- 
fore, but an idea of pleasure, is the actual motive. Al^ough he 
thinks that pleasure is man’s only object, Bentham always treats 
him as pursuing this object in a deliberate and intelligent way 
under the guidance of ideas or opinions ; he commits the philo- 
sopher’s fellacy of substituting a reason for a cause ; he overlboks 
the foct that man was an active being before he was a rational 
being, that he is a creature of impulses, inherited and acquired, 
that it is only gradually that these impulses come to be organised 
and directed by reason, and that this rationalising process is never 
completed. 

Bentham’s views on this point lend emphasis to the importknoe 
of his hedonic calculus. If men are always guided by ^timates of 
{Measures and pains, these estimates should be rendered as exact 
as possibla For this purpose, Bentham analyses the circumstances 
that have to be taken into account in estimating the, ‘force’ or 
‘value’ (notions which, for him, are identical) of pleasijra and pains. 
A. pleasure or pain, he says, taken by itself, will vmry in the four 
circumstances of intensity, duration, omrtainty and (wpidnquily*. 

Sidgwiok, Methods of Ethie$^ Bk i, chap. xv. > 

* Sidgwiok points out that, on a rational estimate, propingnity in time (ap^rt fgoAt 
the greater oertainty which it implies) is not an independent ^onnd hyalite. SBentham 
follows Beooaria in introducing it ; but Beocaria had a different qnestign in yiew ip hip 
, enqniiy , namely, the aetnal deterrent effect of an immediate, as comparrf wit^ w^reinote, 
ponidiment. 
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considBr ^ we mosti^idbe 

^igOiuBStanoee': c^aijioe ^ 

%ether feeBags t>f t^e aibie kind ; siM its pnri^, or aiftnoe 
Of^its not Mngibllowed By fedings of an opppsfte kind. '^If more 
one person is concerned, then account must also be taken cf 
&e nnmbmr of persons, that is, the extent of the pleasure or 'pidn. 
If we would estimate the benefit to a community of any particular 
action, then each person affected by it must be considered 
separately; each distinguishable pleasure caused by the action' 
must hare its value for him calculated in accordance with the six 
circumstances first mentioned ; and each distinguishable pain mask 


have its value calculated in the same way. When this has been done 
for every person affected, and the sum of all the pains subtract^ 
firom the sum of all the pleasures, then the surplus of pleasure wiU 
measure the good tendency of the act ; or, if the paiiis exceed the 
pleasures in total amount, then the balance of pain will measure 


the evil tendency of the act. 

This may seem an elaborate calculation, but it gives only a 
&int idea of the minute detail into which Bentham pursued an 


estimate of good or evil. The significant feature of his method is 
that it' is quantitative. The same method had been suggested by 
Hutcheson and others before him ; his contemporary Psley used it 


to some extent ; but Bentham was the first to follow it out into all 
its ramifications by an exhaustive enumeration and classification of 
every conceivable consequence. His aim was to make morals and 
legislation as precise and certain as the physical sciences. For 
this purpose, he saw that quantitative propositions were necessary. 
He did not stop to enquire whether quantity was applicable at all 
to pleasure and pain ; he assulmed that it was ; and, perhaps, the 
assumption was correct. Neither did he seek too curiously for 
a standard of measurement of these quantities, such as every 
physical science possesses for its purposes. Even in the exact 
. observations which instruments of precision render possible in the' 
physical sciences, allowance has to be made for the personal equar 
tion of the observer. But Bentham almost disregarded the personal 


"equation, even in matters of feeling; He did not adequately allow 
fok tile difference of individual susceptibilities, or for the d^pree in' 
whidi they change in a single lifetime and in the history of |be, ' 
race ^nor did be avoid the fitllary of arguing as if one man's pleas^ 

. wmie ldways a safe guide for anothm*. Just as he asstuned tint , 
, nimi ocqiBta^y contvolled ly intellectual oonalderatioMi, sp < 
iheiw; bo^a^ ainnme? tiiat men are much more atike tbpa tbpy 
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aref wd ihe two adfomptions aoq^imt for many of th^ 

, wd^OMec^ ^ eren abraiditiea^]^ projecta ^ 

' tMer ntilitarianB have avoid^ some of these difficulties hy 
laying stress <m the importance, in personal and social life, of 
the permanent objects which are sources of pleasure, rather than 
upon particular pleasant experiences. Bentham himself, in anotiier 
work^ follows similar lines in enumerating four subordinate ends 
jn which the happiness of society consists. These are subsistence, 
'^abundance, equality and security. Subsistence and security are 
the most important of the four : ‘without security equality could 
not last a day ; without subsistence abundance could not exist at alL’ 
With subsistence and abundance, law has little or no direct concern : 

You may order iwoduetion; you may command ooltivation; and yon will 
hare done nothing. But aaenre to the cultivator the fruite of his industry, 
and perhaps in that alone you wQl have done enough. 

Bentham’s treatment of equality is remarkable for certain ‘patho- 
logical propositions’ (as he calls them) which he lays down regarding 
the effect of wealth upon happiness. But the chief care of law is 
security; and the principle of security extends to the maintenance 
of all those expectations which law. itself has created. Security, 
one may say, is a necessity for social life and for any moderate 
degree of human happiness ; equality is rather of the nature of a 
luxury, which legislation should promote when it does not inter- 
fere with security. As for liberty, it is not one of the principal 
objects of law, but a branch of security, and a branch which law 
cannot help pruning. Rights of any kind, especially rights of 
' property, can be created or maintained only by restricting liberty ; 
‘in particular all laws creative of liberty, are, as for as they go, 
abrogative of liberty.’ 

These suggestions point to a better way of estimating value 
than the enumeration of separate pleasures and pmn^ But t^e 
latter is Bentham’s prevailing method ; and he brings into clear 
light a point which, on any theory such as his, should not be 
obscured — ^the difference between the greatest happiness of an 
individual and the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Even Bentham hesitates, both in his earlier and in his later 
writings, to assert that it is each man’s duiy to promote the happi- 
ness of all How, indeed, can it be so, in Bentbam’s view, unless 
there is sufficient motive to require such conduct ? He says that 
a man is never without motives to act in tins direction ; he Iftfis the 
social motive of sympathy and the sqpii-social motive of love^of 

’ TAoMy trsns. HUdrethi 1876, pp. 9Slf. • , 
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Mputation. But a maa may hay^ and ctmunonly luM, ^tivea vVcIi 
tQpd in a difforaat^irecti<|p fud may'midmr tho^flisaffidwt dr 
powerless. The divei:genoe may be read between the linw ol the' 
halting sentences in which Bentham speaks of the co&cidenoes 
between private ethics and legislation. There is no mental fbsion 
between the two classes of motives (the selfish and the social) ; 
there is no natural identity between the courses of conduct to 
which they tend; the identification of self-interest witii puUic 
interest can only be brought about artificially^ by means of super-'* 
added pleasures and pains, especially the latter. These are the 
sanctions of the principle of utility, which Bentham reduces to 
four : the physical, the political, the popular (or moral) and the > 
religious. The physical sanction results from natural law, and is 
exemplified by the headache that follows intemperance : it sanc- 
tions prudence, but not benevolence. The popular sanction lesults 
from the iUwill of society in any of its non-political expressions ; 
it is often a powerful deterrent, but it is apt to be variable and 
inconsistent, and it has no exact correspondence with public 
interest On the religious sanction, Bentham does not rely. 
There remains the political sanction, the rewards and punishments 
employed by society organised as a state. But rewards count for 
little. The whole weight of the doctrine that general happiness 
is the rule of right and wrong for individual conduct thus rests 


upon the penal law ; it is the ‘dutyand-interest-junction-prescrib- 
ing principle.’ And this principle, also, is found to be imperfect 
Even when punishment is neither groundless nor needless, there 
are cases in which it would be inefficacious and others in which it 
would be unprofitable — by causing more unhappiness than it would 
avert In general, it can compel probity but it cannot compel 
beneficence. Thus, the doctrine of sanctions fiuls to establish the 
thesis of utilitarianism that general happiness is the rule of right 
And the failure is not covered by the retort: Mf the thunders of 
the law prove impotent, the whispers of simple morality can have 
but little infiuence.’ 


In the preihce to his Primiplsa of Morals and Legidatum, 
Bentham gave a list of the works which he had in preparation 
or contemplation and in which his great design would be completed. 
According to this list, works were to follow on the principles of 
legisbtion in tiie following nine matters: civil law; penal law; 


' These terms— fusion of interests, natural identity of interests, artifleial identiil- 
Mtion of interests — describe diltefmt solutions of the same problem and have been 
nitiodneel''’l 7 Halivy, Formation du radiealiitne philotopkique, vol, i, pp. 15 ft. 
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Pjrot^dnte ; reward ; constatatiomd law ; poKtical tactacs (that id 
rnleB for the '^rectum of political a8|emblie8 bo that they myy 
Attain ^e endef their institution); international law; finance; 
political hccmomy; and these were to be followed by a tenth 
treatise, giving a complete plan of law in all its branches, in 
reqiect of its form, induding all that properly belongs to the topic 
of universal jurisprudence. In the course of his life, he dealt 
with all these subjects, as well as with mrniy others, in separate 
works. In the more important and complete of his works, he de- 
pended on the literary assistance of Dumont and others. But the 
ideas and the method were always his own. For the exposure of 
the anomalies of English law, and for the elaboration of a rational 
and businesslike system to serve as a model for its reform, he 
deserves almost the sole credit 

Bentham’s power was derived from the combination in his 
mind of two quaUties — ^the firm grasp of a single principle, and a 
truly astonishing mastery of detaila Every concrete situation was 
analysed into its elements and these followed out into all their 
ramificationa The method of division and subdivision was arti- 
ficial; but it tended to clearness and exhaustiveness, and it could 
be applied to any subject Whatever did not yield to this analysis 
was dismissed as ‘ vague generality.’ Applying this method with 
infinite patience, he covered the whole field of ethics, jurisprudence 
and politics. Everything in human nature and in society was 
reduced to its elements, and then reconstructed out of these 
elements. And, in each element, only one feature counted, whether 
in respect of force or of value — ^its quantum of pleasure or pain. 
The whole system would have been upset if an independent quali- 
tative distinction between pleasures had been allowed, such as 
Plato contended for, or John Stuart Mill afterwards attempted to 
introduce into utilitarianism. ' Quantity of pleasure bejpg equal,’ 
says Bentham, ‘pushpin is as good as poetry.’ As regards the 
principle itself, there was ho opportunity for originality ; Hume 
had suggested its importance to his mind ; Priestley had shown its 
use in political reasoning ; he picked up the formula from Beccuia; 
and in his exposition of its nature there is, perhaps, nothing 
had not been stated already by Helv4tins. But the relentless 
consistency and thoroughness with which be applied it had never 
been anticipated ; and this made him the founder of a new 
powerful school * 

His method was not that most characteristic of the revolu- 
tionary thought of the period. The ideas of the revolution 
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Seinired in certain abstro^ conqeptiinia. Eiq[nali^*and free^nn 
yttfe hdd to be natural rights of which men had been robbed by 
goremment^ md the purpose of the revolutionists was to region 
and realise those rights. This mode of thought was represented in 
England by Richard Price ; through Rousseau, it came to dominate 
the popular consciousness ; in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1776, it was made the foundatioi) of a democratic 
reconstruction of government The year 1776 is of note in literary 
history, also. It marks the death of Hume, and the publication 
of The WeaUh of Nations, of the first volume of Gibbon’s Deds/no 
and F<M and of Bentham’s Fragment on Government. The last- 
named work preaches a radical reform, but without appealing to 
natural or altotract rights. Although he was an admirer of the 
American constitution, Bentham was never deceived by the crude 
'metapolitics’ (to use Goleridge’s word) of the Declaration of 
Independence, or by the same doctrine as it vras expounded at 
greater length, in the ' Declaration of the Rights of Man and the 
Citizen,’ decreed in the French Constituent Assembly of 1791. His 
Anarchical FaUcunes, written about this time, is a masterly ex- 
posure of the crudities and confusions of the latter document All 
rights, in his view, are the creation of law ; ' naturcU rights is simple 
nonsense : natural and imprescriptible rights, rhetorical nonsense, — 
nonsense upon stilts.’ Y et the difference between Bentham’s theory 
and that of continental and American revolutionists was not im- 
mediately obvioua He was in correspondence with some of the 
leaders of the revolution, recommended his panopticon scheme for 
adoption in France, and offered himself as chief gaoler; in 1702, 
he was made a citizen of France. Nevertheless, his Anarchical 
Fallacies made his position clear: and it is owing to him that 
philosophical radicalism in England, unlike the corresponding 
revolution|iry doctrines in other countries, was based upon an 
empirical utilitarianism and not upon a priori ideas about natural 
rigW A comparison of his argument in Anarchical Fattaeies 
with his criticism of our ' matchless constitution ’ in The Booh of 
Fallacies (1B24) shows that he was a foe to all kinds of loose 
thinking, whether in pnuse of revolutionary ideals or in the 
interests of the established order. 

The Condstational Code, which Bentham published towards 
tlie end of his life, exhibits an endeavour to give to the people 
concAmed the fullest possible ccmtrol over the acts of government. 
The author had become ipcreasingly impressed by the extent to 
which 'tinister interests,’ especially the personal and. class interests 
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ndei^ interfered witii public interest; and he seeks 
check their operation at every turn. His work is intended ‘for 
the use of all nations and all governments professing" liberal 
opinions.’ Some years earlier, he had published CodifieoHon 
Proposals, offming his services in the matter to any nation that 
wanted them. Portugal had already applied to him for assistance. 
He had negotiations of a similar, if less official, kind, with Spain, 
Mexico, Venezuela, the United States, Russia, Greece and TiipolL 
The world seemed to be at his feet, anxious to learn from him the 
arts of law and government ; and he was willing to instruct all 
comers. But he did not disregard entirely differences of national 
character and historical conditions. In his essay on The Inf/iumee 
of Time emd Place in MaUers of Legislalion, he attributes 
immutability to the grounds of law rather than to the laws them- 
selves, and rebukes as ‘hot-headed innovators’ those l^iislators 
who ‘only pay attention to abstract advantage.’ 

Bentham’s genius was comprehensive and tenacious rather than 
profound. He covered an extensive field, always following the 
same due. He passed from social science to religion, and analysed 
its influence ‘upon the temporal happiness of mankind,’ part of his 
work being edited by a disdple, George Grote, and published 
under a pseudonym (1822). He wrote, also, a number of papers 
on education under the title ChrestomatMa (1816) ; and he and 
his fHends projected a chrestomathic school in which the youth of 
the middle and upper classes were to be trained in correct utili- 
tarian principles. Thus, he dealt, in a way, with the deeper things 
of life, and yet only with the surf^e-aspect of these things. With 
forces and values that cannot be measured in terms of pleasure or 
pain, he had no concern ; into history, art and religion he had 
little insight ; but was unconscious of his limitations, and he 

attempted to deal with these things by his own scale of values. 

' • 

Gertain of Bentham’s occasional papers — ^those on Powr Laces 
<md Paaper Mcmagemmt — ^appeared in Young’s Annods of Agri- 
culture. This periodical was started in 1784, and extended to 
forty-flve volumes. Its editor, Arthur Young, was already known 
as the greatest of English writers on agriculture. At the age of 
seventeen, he had published a . pamphlet on The War in North 
America (1758), and had afterwards written a great variety of 
works chiefly on English ffirming, including the records of a«erie8 
of tours through different districts of England. He was not only 
an agricultural expert, but, also, a socitd observer and thMrist, as 
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fdiown in many of his worics, such as PnUUoai Arithme^ (1774X 
Towr t» Irdand (1780) and — most &mous of all — Tra/vds tn 
Iremee (1793X He had the good fortune to yisit France diortly 
before the -reyolution, as well as after it had broken out ; and his 
trained power of observation enabled him to see and point out the 
social conditions which made the continuance of the emeim regime 
impossible. Young’s close observation of actual^conditions and his 
apt reflections upon them have made his works important authorities 
for economists, especially on the question of the relative values of 
different systems of land tenure. He had also an epigrammatic 
gift that has made some of his phrases remembered. *The magic 
of property turns sand to gold’ is one of his sayings which has 
become fltmoua 

On the ground of his general principles, Thomas Robert Malthus 
may be counted among the utilitarians ; but he was a follower of 
Tucker and Paley rather than of Bentham. He did not share 
Bentham’s estimate of the intellectual fector in conduct, and the 
exaggeration of this estimate in other thinkers of tlie time was the 
indirect cause of his famous work. Hume had spoken of reason 
as the slave of the passions ; but William Godwin wrote as if men 
were compact of pure intellect He, too, was a utilitarian, in the 
sense that he took happiness as the end of conduct ; but he was 
under the sway of the revolutionary idea ; he put down all human 
ills to government, regarding it as an unnecessary evil, and thought 
that, with its abolition, man’s reason would have play and the 
race would advance rapidly towards perfection. It was the doctrine 
of the perfectibility of man that gave Malthus pause. His criticism 
of the doctrine was first thrown out in conversation with his father. 
The elder Malthus, a ftieiid and executor of Rousseau, expressed 
approval of the idea of human perfectibility set forth, in 1793, in 
Godwin’s Political Jttetiee and in Condorcet’s Ea^gmse d'tm 
tcMeau hietorigue dec ■progric de teeprU humam. Robert 
Malthus took a more sombre view of things than his fiither ; he 
had had a scientific education ; and, as a clergyman, he knew 
something of the life of the people ; above all, he was of the new 
generation, and the dreams of an earlier day did not blind him to 
existing foots. He saw an obstacle in the way of all Utopias. 
Even if equality and happiness were once attained, they could not 
last;* population would soon expand beyond the means of sub- 
sistence; and the result ]rould be inequality and misery. The 
argument thus struck out in the course of debate was expanded, 
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■ooD after, in An Etmig on ike Prine^ iif PoptdaHon (179i^ 
A atonn of oontrover^ followed its pnb^cation ; bdt ite teach^ 
made notable conveitB, each as Pitt Mn»ng statesmen and- Fsl^ 
among philosophers ; and it soon came to be adopted as part of 
the orthodox utilituian traditioa To his critics, Malthas replied 
with the thoroughness of on honest enquirer ; he travelled on the 
continent, studied social conditions and investigated the actual 
circumstances which had kept the numbers of the people and their 
food in equilibrium. The answer came in the second edition of his 
Eeeay (1803), which, in contents, is, practically, a new book. Even 
the title is modified. The first edition discusses the principle of 
population ‘ as it afibcts the future improvement of somety’ ; the 
second is ‘ a view of its past and present effects on human happiness.’ 
The former shattered the picture of a future golden age, to be 
reached by the abolition of government or by any communistic 
device ; the effect it produces on the reader is one of unrelieved 
depression ; mankind is in the power of an impulse hostile to 
welfore ; only vice and misery prevent the world ^m being over- 
peopled. The second edition turns from the future to the past and 
the present ; it is informed by a fuller study of facts ; it finds that 
the pressure of the people on the food has diminished with the 
advance of civilisation ; not vice and misery only, but morality 
also, is reckoned among the checks to the increase of population. 
Thus, as he says in the preface, he ‘tried to soften some of the 
harshest conclusions of the first essay.’ 

The main doctrine of Malthus was not entirely new. The 
question of the populousness of ancient and modem nations had 
been discussed by a number of writers, including Hume ; there 
were anticipations of Malthus in Joseph Townsend’s Dissertation 
on ike Poor Laws (1786) ; and, still earlier, in 1761, Robert Wallace, 
in his Varums Prospects (^Mankind, had at first sugg^ted com- 
munity of goods as a solution of the social problem and then 
pointed out that the increase of population, which would result 
from communism, was a fotal fiaw in his own solution. But Malthus 
made the subject his own, and showed by patient investigation 
how population, as a matter of fact, had pressed upon the means ^f 
subsistence, and by what measures it had been kept in check. He 
produced a revolution in sdentific opinion and powerfully affected 
popular sentiment, so that pure literature took up the theme : 

Slowly comes a hmigry people as a Ihm oreei^nff nigher, * 

Glares at one tiiat nods and winks be^nd a dowfr dying Are. 

It is hardly too much to say that the prospect weighed on the 
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mind ofdw nimrieenth century like s nightmara The mind 
of ^ twoitieth cmitury Wi shaken it off like a dream, but it has 
not answered the uiain thesis for which Malthus contended. It is 
true that his exposition is not above criticism. The terms in 
iHiich he stated his thesis — ^that population tends to increase in a 
geometrical ratio and food in an arithmetical ratio— are, at best, 
inexact Perhaps, also, he did not allow sufficiently for the elBhcts 
of new methods and inventions in increasing the supply of food 
and for the possible reaction of quality upon numbers among men. 
Hie darker side of his picture of the human lot may be read in 
his criticism of the poor law. But he was not blind to considera- 
tions of a more fovourable kind. He saw that the ‘ struggle for 
existence ’ (the phrase is his) was the great stimulus to labour and 
a cause of human improvement. Thus, at a later date, Darwin 
and A. R Wallace, working independently, found in his book a 
statement of the principle, of which they were in search, for the 
explanation of biological development. 

The publication of An Essay on the Principle of Pop^daiimi 
determined the career of Malthus, which, thenceforth, was devoted 
to teaching and writing on economica His Inquiry into the 
Nature and Progress of Rent, his Principles of Political Economy 
and his correspondence with Ricardo are of importance in the 
history of economic theory, though they were not fitted to exert 
any notable infiuence upon thought and literature in general. In 
all that he vrrote, Malthus kept in close touch with the actual focts 
of social and industrial life ; in thb respect, his writings form a 
contrast in method to the works of Ricardo \ in whose abstavwst 
reasonings the economics of the Benthamite school attained their 
most characteristic expression. 

During the period of Bentham’s supremacy, the tradition of a 
different t;^ of philosophy was carried on by Dugald Stewart 
Stewart, was bom in 1753 and died in 1828 ; for twenty-five years 
(1785—1810), he was professor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh. 
His lectures were the most powerful formative influence upon the 
principles and tastes of a fomous generation of literary Scotsmen, 
a^ they attracted, besides, many hearers from England, the 
continent and America. 

‘PerhapH few men ever lived,’ mid Sir James Haokintoeh, one of his 
pa]^lae*who ponred into the brmsta of yonth a more fervid and yet reamn- 
abte love of Uberfy, of tmth, and of virtue. . . . Wltbont derogation from his 
wiitings, it may he said that hia,disd|fies were among his best worka* 

* Ba wiU be ttested in a later volume of the present work. 
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His writings, also, were numerous. Hie first y<donie £ll- 
mmte of iht PtXloaoph^ ((f the Human Mind aroeai:^ in 1^92, 
the second in 1B14, the tiiird in 1827. His OutUnes ^ Moral 
PhUoMphp was published in 1794, PhUosopkiecU Evc^m 1810, 
a dissertation entitled The Progrew of Metaphysical, EiMeal, 
and PoliMccd Philosophy sinee the Be/cwal of Liters (contributed 
to The Encydopaedia Britanniea) in 1815 and 1821, The 
Philosophy of Ihe Active and Moral Powers in 1828; and 
accounts of the lives and writings of Adam Smith, Robertson and 
Reid were contributed to the Tramaelione of the Royal Society 
of ESdinburgh. 

Himself, in his youth, a pupil of Reid, Stewart remained his 
follower in philosophy. But he avoided the use of the term 
< common sense,’ which, as employed by Reid, had produced the 
impression that questions of philosophy could be decided by an 
appeal to popular judgment. He speab^ instead, of ‘the funda- 
mental laws of human belief, or the {uimary elements of human 
reason ’ ; and these he regards not as the data upon which 
conclusions depend, but, rather, 

as the Tinonls which coherence to all the particular links of the chi^ 
or (to vary the metaphor) as component elements without which the tscnliy 
of reasoning is inoonceirable and imposnble. 

He varied from Reid, also, in many special points, often approxi- 
mating to the positions of writers of the empirical school ; but, 
according to Mackintosh, he ‘employed more skill in contriving, 
and more care in concealing, his very important reforms of Reid’s 
doctrines, than others exert to miuntain their claims to originality.' 
His works often betray their origin in the lecture-room, and are 
full of quotations firom, and criticisms of, other authors. They are 
written in a style which is clear and often eloquent, without ever 
being affected ; but the exposition and criticism are .devoted to 
those aspects of philosophical controversy which were prominent 
in his own day, and they have thus lost interest for a later genera- 
tioa Nor did he show any such profundity of thought, dr Wven 
distinction of style, as might have saved his work from comparative 
neglect Among his numerous writings, there is no single work,of 
short compass which conveys his essential contribution to the 
progress of thought 



CHAPTER .IV 

WILLIAM COWPER 


Few rivers can be traced to a single source. Water from 
a hundred fields and woods and springs trickles down, to join 
in a score of streams, which, in their turn, join to make a river. 
Yet, there is always a point at which it is just to declare any 
particular stream to be the upper reach of any particular river. 
So, in the history of Englirii poetry, no single origin can be shown 
for the poeti^ of nature and simplicity which, with Wordsworth, 
became a mighty river, and which is fiowing still. To mention but 
two poete, Gray and Collins poured their tribute of clear water into 
the stream. But, with Cowper, we come to the upper reaches, and 
are able to trace thence, with unbroken continuity, the course of 
the main stream. 

Reformers in poeti^ probably seldom work with a conscious 
aim, like social and political reformers. A poet writes in a certain 
manner because that is the only way in which he can write, or 
wishes to write, and without foreseeing or calculating the effect 
of his work. This is especially true of Cowper, who owed more, 
perhaps, than any English poet to what may be called accident, as 
distinguished from poetic purpose. He did uot, like Milton or 
Tennyson, dedicate himself to poetry. He did not even write 
poetry pripiarily for the sake of writing poetry, but to ward off 
melancholy by keeping his mind occupied. He liked Milton 
better than Pope, and was careful to show this preference in 
hisvversification ; but accident — the bent of his mind and the 
circumstances of his life — ^made him the forerunner of a great 
pyetic revival. He drew poetry back to the simple truths of 
ordinary human nature and the English countryside, because, in 
the limited outlook on the world which his life allowed him, these 
were the things that touched him and interested him. Being a 
man fif fine taste, tender feelings and a plain sincerity, he opmied 
the road of truth for the .nobler poetic pageants that were to 
pass along it 
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Born in tiie rectory of Great Berkhampstoad, B^rti^ i& 
November 1731, and becoming poet in earnest neariy yaan 
later, he had, meanwhile, fitllen under the influence of thought 
and sentiment which were beginning to break up the bid rigid 
and, frequently, brutal order. His fiunily, on the fotiier’s si<fe, had 
ipven distinguished men to the law and the church; and, in 
his boyhood and youth, it seemed not wholly unlikely that he 
would follow in his ancestors’ paths and take an active part in 
life. That he was aflectionate and tenderhearted we know firom 
the lines he wrote many years later. On the receipt ofn^ Motiwr'e 
Picture qf Norfolk. How fer the bullying which he suflered 
at his flrst st^ool may have twisted the development of his nature, 
it is impossible to say. He was not unhappy at Westminster, 
where he numbered among his schoolfellows Edward Lloyd, 
Charles Churchill, George Colman the elder, Warren Hastings and 
Elyah Impey. True, in after years, he attacked English public 
schools in Tirodmium ; but it is not certain that, id this matter, 
his boyish feelings tallied with his riper judgment From 
Westminster, he went to the office of a solicitor, to be trained for 
the law. Thnrlow was a student in the same office ; and the two 
young men used to spend much of their time at the house of 
Cowper's uncle Ashley Cowper, where the chief attraction lay in 
the daughters, Theodora and Harriet So fer, there is not any 
trace of the Cowper of later years, though there are already traces 
of the poet He fell in love with his cousin Theodora, and wrote 
verses to her which are fer above the average of young men’s 
love-poems. The poems to Delia show, already, the directness, 
the sincerity and the simplicity which were to be the keynotes of 
his later work, together with the tenderness which has won him 
admirers among hundreds to whom most poetry seems unreal 
In one of these iioems. On her endeavouring to conceal her Gri^ 
ai Parting, occurs the fruuous verse : 

Ohl then indulge thy grie^ nor fear to teU 
The gentle eonroe ftrom whence thy eorrowe flow; 
l^OT think it weaknesg when we love to feel, 

Nor it weakness what we feel to show. 

The stanza is completely characteristic of Cowper’s mind afld. 
manner. The proposed match with Theodora was forbidden by 
her fether, on toe ground of consanguinity. To Cowper, toe blow, 
evidently, was severe. In Aheence and Bereavemeni, he bpwails 
his fete. The concluding lines of this poem : 

Why all that soothes a heart flNnn angoiidi free, 

All that doBghts the happy, paDs with me! 



Effect of his Melancho^ ^9 

luitgeBt strongly the sentiment of a later and iBner poem, Tht 
S^mbbety: 

This glaaBj atraam, that spreadiiia ^e, 

Those alders QuiTerin^ to the breem^ 

^ Might soothe a soul less hurt than mine, 

And please, if anything oonld ^ease. 

Bat fixed unalterable oare . • 

Forgoes not what she feels within, 

Shows the same sadness everywhere, 

And slights the season and the scene. 

The earlier poem thus seems to foreshadow the melancholy that, 
afterwards, was to claim the poet Externally, it is true, there did 
not appear to be any immediate sign of that melancholy. Cowper 
bought chambers in the Temple and was called to the bar. 
Without attempting to practise, he lived the life of a cultivated 
young man about town, reading Homer and marking the 
differences between Homer and Pope, writing articles and verses 
(one or two very popular ballads were among the early works 
of the author of John Gilpin) and helping his brother John with 
a translation of Voltaire’s Henrietde. Yet, meanwhile, the mis- 
chief was growing. He suffered from fits of depression, which, in 
later life, he believed to have been of religious origin. He found 
what alleviation he could in the poems of George Herbert ; but, 
when, in his thirty-second year, he was nominated by his uncle 
nugor Cowper to a clerkship in the House of Lords, his depression 
and his shyness broke into mania, and he tried to kill himself. 
Thereafter, he was out of the race, but, on that very account, was 
left the more open to the influences, religious and humane, to 
which his gentle nature, even in active life, must have been sensible. 
These were the days of Wesley and Whitefield, of widening hope 
and freedom in religion ; they were, also, the days of Rousseau and 
his creed of love and brotherhood. Slaves, animals and 'common 
wretches ’ were perceived to have their rights. Cowper was to 
become the poet of a religious sect, which, though doubtless 
narrow and unattractive in itself, had its share in breaking up 
^e spiritual ice of the age. He was to sing with power in the 
cause of slaves, to make his pet hares and his dog fiunous and 
to And in rustics some of his best material for poetry. His 
i^ympathies were not wide ; but they were on the side of kindness. 
In politics, he remained ‘ an old whig’ ; but the PVench revolution 
was, to him, ‘a noble clause,’ though made ‘ridiculous’’ by the 
excesses of a * madcap ’ people. 
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Hina, though liTing remote from the world, he Inreathed iot» 
the world a spirit of love and freedom. Before that time caipe, 
however, he had much to bear. Cured of his mania by a doctor 
at St Albans, whose religion was of the hopeful kind, he was 
settled by his brother and friends at Huntin^on ; and, here, he 
maintained his cheerfulness and formed the friendship which 
proved the most important influence on his life. Morley Unwin 
was a retired clergyman who taught private pupila With Unwin, 
his wife and his son and daughter, Cowper became so intimate 
that he went to live in their house. Their simple, cheerful, re- 
ligious life exactly suited his needs. When Unwin was killed by 
a &11 from his horse, Cowper and Mrs Unwin continued to reside 
together. Theirs is one of the famous friendships of literary 
history. Henceforth, they never separated; and, in Cowper’s 
letters, in the sonnet. To Mra Vnwin, and in the poem, To Mary, 
the woman who devoted her life to Cowper received her rea'ard. 
Soon after Unwin’s death, the fhmily moved from Huntingdon to 
Obey, in order to be near the curate in charge of that place, John 
Newton. The house that Newton chose for them was damp and 
gloomy; Obey was a poor and rather brutal place. Newton, 
formerly the captain of a sbver, was an evangelist of tremendous 
power and small tact More than one of his parishioners (not 
perhaps, very delicately organised people) had been thrown oflT their 
balance by his ‘ enthusiasm.’ With the best intentions, he did the 
timid and sensitive Cowper much harm. He forced him to hold 
forth in public ; he robbed him of exercise and gentle pleasures. 
The result was a severe return of his melancholy. In order to 
dissipate it Newton laid upon him the task of writing hymns for 
a hymn-book whidh be was compiling. 

The collection entitled Ohuy Hymns was published in London 
b 1779. Cowper’s contributions to the volume were initialled ‘ C.,’ 
and among them occur several hymns still in use, together with 
three or four which are among the best blown of English hymns, 
to whatever extent people may difier as to their morality. Oh for 
a doser mXk wifh God] There is a fountain J^ed wfh Hood ; 
Ha/fk, my sotd! it is the Lord ; Jesus/ where’er thypeopk mee^] 
God moves in a mysterious toa^— these are among the hymns by 
Cowper in this collection. The salient qualify of them all is 
thmr sincerity and directness. The poet’s actual experiences in 
the spiritual life are expressed with the simplidty generally 
characteristic of his work. Their weakness is a lack of profundity, 
and the absence of that suggestion of the bfinite and the awful. 
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as in Crashaw or Newman, sometimes informs religious 
poftiy less carefolly dogmatic than Cowper’a His mind, indeed, was 
too predselj made up on matters of doctrine to be fruitful either 
of lofty religious passion or of religious mystery ; and, instead of 
being great sacred poetry, his hymns are a stay and comfort to 
souls experiencing what might be called the practical difficulties 
of certain phases of spiritual life. Most of them are hopeful 
in tone ; for, though the book was not published till 1779, the 
hymns were written by Cowper before 1773. In that year, he had 
another outbreak of mania. He imagined himself not only con- 
demned to hell, but bidden by God to make a sacrifice of his own 
life. Mrs Unwin nursed him devotedly ; but, more than a year 
passed before he began to recover. By 1776, he had resumed, in 
part, his correspondence with his friends. In 1779, Newton left 
Oliiey for a London living ; and, the infiuence of his overbearing 
friend being withdrawn, Cowper entered upon what was probably 
the happiest period of his life. Carpentering, gardening, horse 
exercise, walking and other simple pleasures kept him cheerful ; 
and he began again to write poetry. His kinsman Martin Madan 
having published a book advocating polygamy, Cowper, in 1781, 
printed anonymously a reply to it in the form of a ffintastic tale. 
Awti-Thelyphthora is not among Cowper’s best works; but it 
has a pointed neatness of diction and a descriptive touch which 
foretell 7V»e Task. Mrs Unwin, always anxious to keep him 
occupied and to make the best of him, set him to work on a long 
poem. She gave him the not very promising subject of the 
progress of error; and, going eagerly to work, he wrote eight 
satires : Table Talk, The Progress of Error, Truth, Exposbvda- 
tion, Hope, Charity, Conversation and Retire/mewt. 

Most of Cowper’s critics have been unduly severe upon these 
moral satir^ Doubtless, they are not so good as The Tadt 
or many of the shorter poems. Their weakness is obvious. 
A satirist, whether he be of the indignant order, like Juvenal, or 
the bitter, like Swift, or the genial, like Horace, must begin by 
knowing the world that he intends to attack ; and Cowper, who 
had been cut off from the world, did not know it When he 
attacks bishops and other clergy who were not of his own 
evangelical cast, or newspapers, or town life, it is difficult not to 
resent bis easy smartness at the expense of things which his 
narrowftess of outlook prevented him f^m understanding. A gain, 
writing, as it seems, with. an eye seeking for the approval 
of John Newton, Cowper gives too much space to good advice, 

K. U Xt. OH. IV. _ *6 
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and too little to the aUuremente which should distinguish t|!h 
satirist from the {veacher. ^ 

The clear haranirue> and ooU as it is olesr, 

Falla soporific cm the lisflesa ear 

are lines from The Progrese qf Error which have been quoted 
against their author ever since the satires first appeared. And it 
may be said in 'general that, fine as is the famous passage on 
Petronius (Lord Chesterfield) in The Progrese of Error 

Thou polished and faiffh'finiahed foe to truth, 

Grey*beard oormpter of our listeniniT youth; 

Cowper’s poetry is not at its best when he is attacking or scolding; 
and, writing primarily to distract his mind and to benefit humanity, 
only secondarily to produce works of polished art, he is weak in the 
construction and arrangement of his poems. These objections, 
however, cannot outweigh the many merits of Cowper’s moral 
satires. Their diction is precise and epigrammatic, not so much 
because Cowper polished his work minutely, as because his mind 
was exact and clear. Several of his couplets have become familiar 
as household words ; and one of them, 

How much a dunce that hae been sent to roam 
Exoelk a dunce that has been kept at home, 

achieved the honour of quotation by Bulwer Lytton in his play 
Money. On a higher level is his criticism of Pope : 

But he (hk murioal finesse was such. 

Bo moe his ear, so delicate hk touch) 

Made poetry a mere meohfmic art, 

And every warbler has hk tune by heart. 

Cowper himself had the tune by heart, no doubt ; but he did not 
aing it Using the heroic couplet throughout thesp satires, he 
contrives to unite quite unlike Pope. His versification is already 
unlike anything to be found in English literature, unless it be the 
verse of 1^ former schoolfellow, Churchill, whose work he greatly 
admired. But Cowper’s mind was so different from Churchill’s 
that the resemblance does not go very deep. In the most succe^fril 
portions of these satires — especially in the immortal picture of 
the statesnian out of office, in BetiremaA — Cowper, both in 
matter and in manner, resembles Horace more than he resembles 
any other poet He shows the same shrewd wisdom, the same 
precision and refinement, the same delicate playfulness. Betire- 
mmt, whidi is the latest of these satires, is, undoubtedly, the 
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ftiBBt; and the perspicacious soggestlcHi has been made^ that it 
wdk written under the influence of Cowper’s fHend, Lady Austen, 
to whom we shall return. At any rate, in iKe^reotett^ as in Th^ 
Task, he is talking of things which he understood and liked for 
their own sake ; and, since his tender and genial spirit was more 
reqionsive to the stimulus of what he liked than of what he 
disliked, vras better, in short, at loring than at hating, in the 
positive than in the negative. Retirement shows him well suited by 
his subject and happy in its treatment 

The volume was published in 1782 under the title Poems hy 
WiUiam Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Esq. Besides the satires, 
it contained thirty-five shorter poems, of which three were in 
Latin. Those in English include one or two pieces of note : 
Boadicea: an Ode, which has well earned its place in the litera- 
ture of the schoolroom and its reputation in the world as a fine 
example of great power and weight attained by perfectly umple 
means ; the pretty Inmtation into the Country, addressed to 
Newton ; some very graceful and delicate translations from the 
Latin poems of Cowper's Westminster schoolmaster Vincent 
Bourne; the powerful Verses mpposed to be written by Alexander 
Selkirk; and two poems showing Cowper’s possession of a gift 
for writing delicate and suggestive lyric poetry — lyric poetry with 
the indefinable touch of magic in it — which he did not thoroughly 
cultivate. One is the poem entitled The Shrubbery, to which 
reference was made above ; the other, the lines ‘ addressed to a 
young lady’ banning 

Sweet etream, that winds throngfa yonder tdade. 

Apt emblem of a virtuous maid! 

a poem which equals the best achievements of Wordsworth or 
Byron in tlm same field. 

In connection with the satire Retirement, the name of Lady 
Austen was mentioned abova This charming and intelligent 
widow came into Cowper’s life in the year 1781 and touched his 
spirits and his poetry to fine issues. Unlike Mrs Unwin, she 
belonged to the world and had a proper appreciation of the 
external things of life. In suggesting to Cowper a subject for 
his pen, she gave him not a moral topic but a simple object — 
the sofo in his room. The idea was very likely thrown off 
witiioutr fill! prevision of its ftr-reaching effect ; but, in encourag- 
ing Cowper to write about something that he knew, in checldng, 

* By Bailey, J. C., The Poem of WiUUsm Cowper, p. xzxvi. ■ 
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so fu* as might be, his tendeiu^ to moralise and to preach Uf 
fixing his attention on the simple foots of his daily life, she give 
him an impulse which was what his own poetry, and English 
poetry at that moment, most needed. The result of her suggestion 
was TAe TagA, a blank-verse poem in six books, of which The 
8qfa formed the first. Cowper starts playfully, with a touch of 
the gallantry that was always his. He shows his humour by 
dealing with the ordained subject in the style of Milton. Milton 
was hisfovourite poet; Johnson’s life of Milton one of the writings 
he most disliked. Nevertheless, with his gentle gaiety, he begins 
his work with a parody of Milton. 

No want of timber then was felt or feared 
In Albion’s happy isle. The lumber stood 
Ponderous, and fixed by its own massy weight. 

But elbows still were wanting*; these, some say, 

An alderman of Gripplegate contrived, 

And some ascribe the ioTention to a priest ^ 

Burly and big, and studious of his ease. 

Thus, for a hundred lines or so, he plays with his subject Then, 
breaking away from it by an ingenious twist, he speaks for himself; 
and, for the first time, we have a new voice, the voice of William 
Cowper : 

For I have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close cropped by nibbling sheep 
And skirted thick with intertextnre firm 
Of thorny boughs; have loved the rural walk 
O’er hills, through valleys, and by river^ brink, 

E’er since a truant boy 1 passed my bounds 
To enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames; 

And still remember, nor without regret 
Of hours that sorrow since has much endeared. 

How oft, my slice of pocket store consumed. 

Still hungering, penniless and far from home, 

I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, « 

Or blushing crabs, or berries that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to realise nowadays how new such writing 

as t^ was when The Tadc was published. Assuredly, these are 

not ‘raptures’ * 

conjured up 

To serve ocoacdons of poetic pomp. 

The truant boy, his pocket store, the berries he ate — ^there is 
something in these which his century might have call^ ‘low.’ 
But the berries are exactly described ; we feel sure that the boy 
ate them. The poet who describes tiiem was, himself, that boy ; 
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akd, looking back, he sees his boyhood throngfa the interrening 
somw which we know that he suffered. In ereiy line, there is 
actuality and personality. The diction is still a little Miltonic, for 
Cowper’s blank verse never moved for from his master ; but, all 
the preceding nature poetry might be searched in vain for tiiis 
note of simide truth — ^tbe record of actual experience which 
the poet perceives to have poetic value and beauty. A little 
later, he addresses Mrs Unwin in a famous passage, beginning: 

How oft upon yon eminence our pace 

Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 

The rufflinsf wind, scarce oonscions that it blew, 

* While admiration feeding at the eye. 

And still nnsated, dwelt upon the scene. 

Hitherto, there had been nothing in English poetry quite like the 
passage that begins with the lines here quoted. The nearest 
parallel is, probably, Collins’s Ode to EvmitiQf though that lovely 
, poem wraps its subject in a glow of romance which is absent 
from Cow]>er’8 description. But, when Cowper wrote The Sofa, 
he had never even heard of Collins ^ He owed as little to 
Cray’s Elegy, where the scene is for more ‘ sentimentalised ’ ; and 
nothing can deprive him of the title to originality. Here is a very 
commonplace English landscape, minutely described. The poet 
does nothing to lend it dignity or significance other than its own. 
But he has seen for himself its beauty, and its interest ; little 
details, like the straightness of the furrow, the smallness of the 
distant ploughman, please him. And, because he has himself 
derive<l pleasure and consolation from the scene and its details, 
his poetry communicates that pleasure and that consolation. 
Familiar scenes, simple things, prove, in his lines, their importance, 
their beauty and their healing influence on the soul of man. 
Nature ne^ not any longer be ‘dressed up’ to win a place in 
poetry. And, if The Task be the forerunner of Wordsworth, its 
manner of accepting focts as they are, and at their own value, 
contains, also, the germ of something very unlike Cowper, some- 
thing that may be found in The Woods of Westermain. 

^The nature poetry in The Task is, doubtless, of a humbler 
order than that of Tintem Abbey or 7%c Excursion, though, in 
many passages of simple description, the similarity between 
Wordsworth and Cowper is striking. Cowper would have been 
unable to compose the books of The Prekude: On Imagmodion 
and Tade, how impaired, and how restored. He would even 


> LetUn, ed. Frazer, 3, O., 1912, voL i, p. 282. 
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have tiiougbt them nnCluistian and teprehensibla Whe«4 
the great soul of Wordsworth broods over the world of smite, 
consdoos of how it opens and affects tbe world of the q^t, 
Oowper hardly even asks how it is that these loved scenes 
console and enlaige the mind. He is not a philosopher, and he 
is not a mystic. For him, it is enough that the things he sees are 
beautiful and deair ; he does not ask for anything more. But the 
nearness of his object, his familiarity with it and his fine taste 
in expression result in poetry which, if not, in itself, great, is 
wonderfully pure and sweet, and prepared the way for pro- 
founder work by others. While his simplicity and exactness 
in description mark him off from all preceding nature poets, even 
from Thomson, the spirit of his poetry differentiates him equally 
from Orabbe, who, though even more minute and faithful in detail, 
always regarded nature as a setting for the emotions of man. 
There are passages in The Tmh which sound a nobler music than 
that quoted above. One is the invocation to evening in The 
Wiwlt^ Evening, beginning : 

Come, Ereninsr, once asfain, season of peace; 

Betnrn, sweet Evening;, and continue long! 

The earlier part of this passage is very like Collins. The whole of it, 
in spite of certain characteristic words — ‘ostentatious,’ ‘modest ’ — 
is a little too fonciful and a little too elaborate to be entirely in 
Cowper’s peculiar manner. He is most himself when he is most 
closely concerned with the scenes and people that, in his restricted 
life, he had come to know and love. The six books of The Taek 
(entitled The Sofa, The Time-piece, The Garden, The Wilder 
Evening, The Wint&r Morning Wcdk and The Winter Walk at 
Noon) contain many passages of sympathetic description that have 
become classical. Such are the lines on the ‘ rural sounds ’ and 
those on hay-carting in The Sofa ; the man cutting hay feom the 
stack, the wQodman and his dog in The Winter Morning Walk ; 
the postman and the waggoner in The Winter Evening ; the fall 
of snow, in the same book. Each is the product of the poet’s own 
observation ; each helped to prove, in an age which needed the 
lesson, that simplicity and truth have their place in poetry, and 
that commonplace things are fit subjects for the poet Cowper’s 
simplicity is not fbe dmplicity of Lyrical Ballade, any more than it 
is the glittering artifice of Pope. He is Miltonic throughout ; but 
he speaks with perfect sincerity, keeping ‘his eye on the olgect’ 
There are, no doubt, stretdies of didactic verse in The 
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That waa almost necessary to Gowpw in a poem tills 
leiq;tii. But it is more important to observe how, in this poem, 
one quality, that has endeared Cowper to thousands of readers and 
was by no means without its effect on public opinion, finds its chief 
expression in his worka After concluding The 8qfa with the 
ftimous and beautiftil passage beginning : 

Ckid made the country, and man made the town; 

he opens The Time-piece with a cry for some refuge where the 
news of man’s oppression, deceit and cruelty might never reach 
him. The love of man for man, the love of man for animals, for the 
meanest thing that lives — this is the principal moral message of 
The Taek. Doubtless, this kind of ‘ sentimentalism ’ was ‘ in the 
air,’ at the time. It belonged, to some extent, to Cowper’s section 
of the church ; it was spread far and wide by Rousseau. Yet it 
was inborn in Cowper’s tender, joyful nature — a nature that was 
playfully serene when free from its tyrant melancholy ; and Cowper 
remains the chief exponent of it in English poetry. 

Wlien originally published in l7Hi), The Taek was followed in 
the same volume by three shorter poems, an epistle to Cowper’s 
fnend, Joseph Hill, Tirodnitim, to which reference was made 
above, and The Diverting Hietmg of John Gilpin. In Tirocinium, 
the attack on the brutality and immorality of public schools may 
have lieen just and is certainly vigorous ; but tliis is not the kind 
of poetical composition in which Cowper excelled. Of John Gilpin, 
there is little need to speak at length. Lady Austen told Cowper 
the story. He lay awake at night laughing over it, and made of 
it a ballad in a style of fun peculiarly his own, but not to be 
found elsewhere outside his letters. The more closely one looks 
into the poem, the finer seems the characterisation, and the more 
delicate and artful the precise simplicity of its manner. Subse- 
quent editions included twelve more short poems in the volume, 
among them The Boee, admired by Sainte-Beuve, and the lines 
On the Receipt of my Mother^ e Pictvre ont of Noifolk. Cowper’s 
mother had died when he was six years old. As he tells us in this 
poem, nearly half a century afterwards he remembered distinctly 
and minutely the event and his feelings, and the poem is one of 
the most pathetic and moving in any language. Thanks to the 
poet’s^use of detail, the woman and her little son live again before 
ns, and the tenderness of the whole is unsurpassed. One other of 
the shorter poems. The Do0 and the Wcder-lUy, deserves mentimi 
for the light it throws on Cowper’s gmitle, animal-loving life ; 
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and the collection included, also, one or two fobles tl^t link hi^ 
with Prior, Giay and Northcote. . * 

In 1786, Cowper and Mrs Unwin had moved from dreary 
Olney to a cheerful house and neighbouihood at Weston, not 
&r off, and had enlai^ed their circle of acquaintances, thanks, 
partly, to his cousin Harriet (the sister t>f Theodora), now Lady 
Hesketh. C!owpdi''s life continued to be happy ; and, during these 
pleasant years, he wrote a number of short poems, which were 
not published till after his death. Among them were several 
playful or serious personal addresses, much in the tone of the 
letters. Others were little narratives or expressions of everyday 
experience, like The Cohihriad, an account of a viper which 
threatened the poet’s cat and her kittens, and the epitaph on the 
poet’s hare, ‘Old Tiney, surliest of his kind.’ The remainder 
included a few religious poems, several epigrams and translations, 
one or two tales and some poems on the slave trade, written to 
order and not showing Cowper at his best. Among these posthu- 
mous works four stand prominent : the stanzas On the Lose of 
the Royal George, the sonnet To Mrs Unwin, the poem To Mary 
and The Poplar Fidd. The sonnet is one of Cowper’s finest 
achievements ; the poem To Mary is redeemed by its tenderness 
from a certain monotony in the form. The Poplar Field 
contains the fiimous and exquisite second line of the couplet 

The poplars are felled; farewell to the shade 

And the whisperincr sound of the cool colonnade 

which shows Cowper to have had possibilities in lyric poetry 
never fulfilled by him. Yet, it seems almost unjust to say this 
in view of On tlw Loss of the Royal George. Written to oblige 
Lady Austen, who wanted words set to the march in Seipio, this 
poem is one of the noblest dirges ever composed. By the directest, 
simplest means imaginable, Cowper attains an effect of noble 
grandeur. The plain statement reaches the sublime. 

Cowper was not content to write short poems. In order to 
stave off its besetting depression, his mind needed regular occupa- 
tion ; and, in 1786, soon after he had finished correcting the proe& 
of The Tosh, he began, ‘ merely to divert attention,’ turning Homer’s 
Iliad into blank verse. The diversion grew into a plan to trans- 
late the whole of Homer and publish the work by subscription. 
Cowper came to his task well equipped. He had known his Homer 
from boyhood ; and how well he knew and appreciated him may 
be learned fix>m two letters to Lady Hesketh, written in December 
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and 'Jfuiiuury 1786, which are wortli quoting as examples of 
jiimcioas and penetrating criticum. 

Except the Bible, there never was in the world a book ao remarkable for 
that apeeiee of the anblime that owes ita very exiatenoe to aimpliidty, aa 
the woika of Homer. He ia always nervona, plain, natural... Homer is, 
on oecaaiona that call for aurh a style, the easiest and moat familiar of all 
writers . . . Homer’s accuracy of description, and his exqui^te judgement never, 
never fuled him. He never, I beiieve, in a ainide instance aaoriflced beauty 
to embellishment. He does not deal in hyperbole . . . accordingly, when he 
describes nature, whether in man or in animal, or whether nature inanimate, 
yon may always trust him for the most consummate fidelity. It is his great 
glory that he omits no striking part of his subject, and that he never inaerta 
a tittle that does not belong to it. Oh! how unlike some describers that I 
have met with, of modem days, who smother yon with words, words, wotda^ 
and then think that they have copied nature; when all the whOe nature was 
an object either not looked at, or not suifioiently. 

Much of this is applicable to Cowper himself ; and the writer of 
the passage might be held to have been peculiarly well fitted to 
translate Homer. Moreover, Cowper not only knew and loved 
Homer (though, indeed, he regretted that this ‘most blameless 
writer' was ‘not an enlightened man’), but he knew Pope’s 
translation, which he had compared word for word with the original. 
To him, Pope’s ‘faults and ihilings’ were ‘like so many buoys 
upon a dangerous coast ’ ; and, side by side with his appreciation 
of Homer, there runs, in these letters to Lady Hesketh, some 
very penetrating examination of the difierence between Homer 
and the ‘ two pretty poems under Homer’s titles ’ written by Poi)e. 
So far as criticism goes, therefore, Cowper promised well as a 
translator of Homer. He knew what to aim at, and what to avoid. 
The work was finished, well subscribed and published in 1791 ; 
and, today, no one need read it except those who have to write 
about it. 

The reasons of Cowper’s foilure are two. In the first place 
though precision and truth of detail are characteristics of both 
poets, Cowper’s tender, shrinking mind was separated by centuries 
and leagues from Homer’a It was not his to understand the joy 
of battle, the -fascination of wounds, the fierce, raw passions, still 
largely animal, of primitive heroes and heroines, nor to surrender 
his convictions to the turbulent folk whom Homer regarded as 
gods and goddesses. In the second place, it is one thing to 
realise that Homer is ‘nervous, plain, natural,’ and another to 
achieve those qualities, in learned and sonorous blank verse. 
Cowper’s Miltonic measurds are hardly less unlike Homer than is 
Pope’s riming jingle. The movement ia completely altered. It 
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b ample and stately ; it has all the nobility whidi vae one of iSpk 
qualities demanded by Mattiiew Aniold in his lectnres On Trcm»- 
lating Homer. It is, also, faithfnL Pope had perverted his 
original in order to find occasion for the brilliant effects of anti- 
thens and eingram in which he excelled. Chapman, an Elizabethan 
brimfhl of ideas and curiosity and a spirit of literary adventure, 
had perverted his original through ebullience of sentiment and 
fenc^. Cowper, priding himself on adhering closely to his ori^nal, 
adhered only in part He knew exactly what Homer meant to 
say; he appreciated, in a great measure, Homer’s manner of saying 
it ; but his head was full of Milton. He believed Milton’s style to 
resemble Homer’s ; and, by modelling his blank verse on Milton's, 
he achieves inversions, pauses and pomposities which are wholly 
unlike the smooth and simple rapidity of Homer. This is not 
to say that there are not excellent passages in Cowper’s Homer, 
nor that the whole work is not a lofty achievement in scholarship 
and poetry. But, in avoiding the cleverness of Pope, Cowper fell 
into the opposite extreme. Homer is grand and lively, Cowper’s 
Homer is grand and dull As translator of the hymns of Mme 
Guyon, of certain odes and satires of Horace, of Greek songs and 
the Latin poems of his admired Milton, Cowper was more suc- 
cessful, especially in the case of Horace, with whom, despite the 
difference between a genial pagan and an evangelical Christian, 
he had much in common. Perhaps the least disputable title to 
remembrance which Cowper’s Homer possesses is that it kept the 
poet busy and happy, staving off, for a while, his persistent foe, 
despair. 

Despair was to have him in the end. Mrs Unwin sickened and 
died. The strain of attendance upon her proved too much for 
Cowper’s mental and physical strength ; and one of the saddest 
stories in the world is that of Cowper at and after the death of his 
heroic friend. Popularity, success, affection, royal favour (in the 
form of a pension acquired for him partly by the eager, blundering 
pertinacity of his friend, Hayley^) — ^nothing could relieve him. His 
last orig^inal woric was a powerful but ghastly poem called The 
Ocutaway. He died on 25 April 1800. » 

Cowper, though not among the great poets of England, holds 
a unique place, partly by virtue of the personality which shines in 
every line of his poetry, partly by virtue of the sincerity and 
simplicity which, * keeping its eye on the object,’ saw beauty and 

^ Caldioott, H. Bowlamds S., * How Cowper got hie pension,* The CornhiU Maga- 
ftfie, no. 202, April 1918, p. 498. 
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oUBolation in common tilings, till then ne^^ected, bat eagerly 
sened upon by his successors and transformed into material fw 
their jvofonndest and noblest art There is another field in which he 
holds still a unique position — ^the field of letter-writing. It seems 
an error to speak, in connection with Cowper, of the art of letter- 
writing. If art implies the consideration of their effect upon the 
public, no letters were ever written with less art In a letter to 
William Unwin, Cowper says 


It ia poerible I miflfht hare indnljrod niyeelf in the pleaenre of writing to 
yon, without waiting for a letter from yon, hut for a reason which yon wUl not 
eariiy guess. Yonr mother communicated to me the satisfaction you expressed 
in my correspondence, that yon thought me entertaining and clever, and so 
forth:— now you must know,l lorepndse dearly, especially from the judicious, 
and those who hare so much delicacy themselves as not to offend mine in 
giving it. But then, I found this consequence attending, or likely to attend 
the euloginm yon bestowed ; — if my friend thought me witty before, he shall 
think me ten times more witty hereafter;— where I joked once, I will joke 
five times, and for one sensible remark I will send him a dosen. Now this 
foolish vanity would have spoiled me quite, and would have made me as dis- 
gusting a letter-writer as Pope, who seems to have thought that unless a 
sentence was well turned, and every period pointed with some conceit, it was 
not worth the carriage. Accordingly he is to me, except in very few instances, 
the most disagreeable maker of epistles that ever I met with. I was willing, 
therefore, to wait till the impression your commendation liad made upon the 
foolish part of me was worn off, that I might scribble away as usual, and 
write my uppermost thoughts, and those only. 


With the exception of Charles Lamb, all the other great English 
letter-writers — Gray, Walpole, Pope, Byron — wrote with an eye to 
the printed collection. Cowper wrote partly for his correspondent, 
chiefly for himself. His are, in his own phrase, ‘ talking letters.’ 
He chats about anything that happens to be in his mind. If he 
is suffering from his mental complaint, he writes a letter un- 
matched for gloom, a letter that envelopes even a modem reader 
in a black mist of misery. A few pages later, and he is playful, 
gay, almost jaunty. His mind was so sweet, and his interest 
in the little details of life so keen, that the most trivial occur- 
rence — a feat in carpentering, a bed of tulips, the visit of a 
parliamentary candidate— can interest his reader still. Acute 
reasoning, sound sense, fine judgment fall into their places with 
whimsical nonsense, hearty laughter and almost boyish affection. 
He will break off a criticism on Homer to bid Lady Hesketh 
‘give*me a great corking pin that I may stick your faith upon my 
sleeve. There — ^it is dona’ The whole of his nature, gay and 
gloomy, narrow in opinion and wide in sympathy, ever ^ed on 
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heaTenly diings and ever keenly alive to mundane tiiingB, is 
serred for us in these inimitably vivid letters ; and the sa^ 
taste and scholarship which give point and permanence evmi to 
his least elaborated poems have won for these naive examples 
of transparent self-revelation an undying value. The more they 
are read, the better will Cowper be understood and loved. 



CHAPTER V 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

Wordsworth’s surprise and resentment would surely have 
been provoked had he been told that, at half a century’s distance 
and from an European point of view, his work would seem, on 
the whole, though with several omissions and additions, to be 
a continuation of the movement initiated by Rousseau. It is, 
nevertheless, certain that it might be described as an English 
variety of Rousseauism, revised and corrected, in some parts, 
by the opposite influence of Edmund Burke. In Wordsworth, we 
find Rousseau’s wellknown fundamental tenets : he has the same 
semi-mystical faith in the goodness of nature as well as in the 
excellence of the child ; his ideas on education are almost 
identical ; there are apparent a similar diffidence in respect of the 
merely intellectual processes of the mind, and an equal trust in 
the good that may accrue to man from the cultivation of his 
senses and feelings. The differences between the two, mainly 
occasional and of a political nature, seem secondary by the side 
of these profound analogies. For this reason, Wordsworth must 
be placed by the general historian among the numerous ‘ sons of 
Rousseau^’ who form the main battalion of romanticism ; though, 
if we merely regard the ideas he expressed and propagated, his per- 
sonality may, thereby, lose some of its originality and distinctness. . 
But, resemblance does not necessarily mean repetition and imi- 
tation. Moreover, men’s ideas are their least individual possessions. 
Jlie manner in which a man, and, above all, a poet, becomes 
possessed of his creed, the stamp he puts upon it, are the things 
that really matter. Now, Wordsworth formed his thoughts and 
convictions in the light of the circumstances of his own life, 
wh^by they assumed a reality wanting in those of many of his 
contemporaries. If he thought like others, he always thought by 
himself. He gives us the impression that, had he lived alone on a 
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bookless earth, he would have reached the same condnsions. 
deep influence on a limited, but incomparably loyal, number' of 
readers owes less to his beliefs than to his minute, persevering 
analysis of every step he made towards them. He appeals to our 
confldence by his constant recourse to his personal experience. 
He prides himself on being the least inventive of great poets. 
He belittles fiuicy. It is true that he claimed imagination as his 
supreme gift, but, at the same time, he bestowed on the word 
imagination a new meaning, almost entirely opposed to the ordinary 
one. He gave the name to his accurate, faithful and loving observa- 
tion of nature. In his loftier moods, he used ' imagination ’ as a 
synonym of ‘ intuition,’ of seeing into, and even through, reality, 
but he never admitted a divorce between it and reality. The 
gift of feigning, of arbitrarily combining the features of a legend 
or story, which had long been held to be the flrst poetical pre- 
rogative, was almost entirely denied him, and he thanked God for 
its absence. His hold over many thoughtful and, generally, mature 
minds is due to his having avowedly, and often, also, practically, 
made truth his primary object, beauty being only second. Those 
who had ingenuously turned to his poems fur the mere charm 
of verse were grateful to him inasmuch as they had received, in 
addition, their first lessons in philosophy. They had gone to him 
for pleasure and they came back with a train of reflection that 
followed them through the round of their daily tasks. They 
were taught by him a new way of looking at men and nature. 
Wordsworth achieved this result by dint of one-sided pressure, 
by tenaciousness of aim. Not that his ideas remained the same 
from beginning to end. Few men, on the contrary, changed more 
thoroughly. His mind may be represented as continuously shifting 
along a half circle, so that, finally, he stood at the opposite end 
of the diameter. The young revolutionist evolved into a grey- 
haired conservative, the semi-atheist and pantheist into a pattern 
of conformity. But, all the time, he kept true to his fixed centre, 
the seardi for the greatest good. His very contradictions point 
to one engrosring pursuit. His life was an unbroken series of 
slow movements which brought him firom one extreme to tho 
other, though his eyes were ever bent in the same direction. 
Because he never ceased to have the same object in view, he was 
himself imperfectly conscious of tiie change in his position. 

Wordsworth was bom in 1770 at Cockermouth, in the north 
of the lake country, the second child of a Mrly prosperous 
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attorney-at-law and of Anne Cookson, dau^ter of a Penrith 
E^tser. Seen from the outside, without the optimistic prism of 
The Prdvde^ his childhood does not seem to have been any 
more privileged, while his youth appears decidedly more vexed 
and troubled, than those of the common run of men. The child, 
surely, had pleasant hours with his brothers and sister whUe 
playing about the terrace of the fiuuily garden which overlooked 
the Derwent, or when bathing in the river. I'here were bitter 
hours, however, when he was taken to his mother’s fondly at 
Penrith, where harsh grandparents often treated the little ones 
‘ with reproach and insult’ William was particularly unruly and, 
in consequence, had most to bear from the Cooksons. Hence, we 
hear of acts of defiance and even of a childish attempt at suicide. 

When he was eight years old, his mother died, and, parting 
from his father, who never recovered his cheerfulness after his 
bereavement, Wordsworth was sent to Hawkshead grammar school 
A very homely one-room house in a very pour village is the place 
where he was taught He lodged with one of tlic old village dames, 
who, however kind they might be to boys, could only give them 
coarse and scanty fare. For his compaiuons, he chiefiy had 
farmers’ sons, destined for the church, who brought with them 
the rough manners of their home life. In spite of tlie delight 
he found in games, open air life and rambles about hill and lake, 
it must lie admitted that Hawkshead was a very mixed paradise. 

Then came his father’s deatlt, when the boy was thirteen. The 
orphan's condition was precarious. Almost all tlie money left by 
his father was in the hands of Sir James Lowther, to whom Words- 
worth’s father had been steward, and Sir James would never 
hear of paying it back so long as he lived, nor could he be 
compelled to reimburse. It is true that enough remained to 
allow William to pursue his studies, and a boy does not take money 
questions *much to heart. But there were wretched holidays at 
Penrith, in his grandiMients’ sullen home. Of the frequent dis- 
tress of the children in that house, we have a vivid picture in 
the earliest letters of little Dorothy, the poet’s only sister, written 
in the last year spent by William at Hawkshead. Dorothy, whose 
^eet, affectionate nature cannot be suspected of unjustified 
complaints, could scarcely bear the loveless constraint she had 
to undergo. No more could her brothers : ‘ Many a time have 
William, John, Christopher and myself shed tears together of the 
bitterest sorrow.’ ‘We have no fother to protect, no mother to 
guide us,’ and so forth. 
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From Hawkshead, Wordsworth went to Cambridge in Octobi^ 
1787 and remained there at St John’s college till the beginni:^g 
of 1791. He took little interest either in the inteUectual or 
social life of the university. He never opened a mathematical 
book and thus lost all chance of obtaining a fellowship. Even his 
literary studies were pursued irregularly, without any attention 
being paid to the prescribed course. He did not feel any abhor- 
rence of the students’ life, which, at that time, consisted of 
alternate sloth and wildness. He first shared in it, but soon grew 
weaiy of it and lived more or less by himself. In his university 
years, his only deep enjoyments were the long rambles in which 
he indulged during vacations. Memwhile, discussions with his 
uncles must, at times, have made life rather distasteful to him. 
He had no money in prospect. All his small patrimony had been 
spent on his university education ; yet he showed himself vacil- 
lating and reluctant when required to make choice of a career. 
None was to his taste. The army, the church, the law, tutorial 
work, were all contemplated and discarded in turn. He showed 
no strong bent except for wandering and writing poetry. Ho was, 
indeed, a young man likely to make his elders anxious. In July 
1790, just at the time when he ought to have been working 
hard for his approaching examinations, he took it into his head 
to start for the Alps with a fellow student, on foot, equipped 
much like a pedlar — an escapade without precedent. As soon 
as he had taken his B.A., without distinction, he set fortune at 
defiance, and settled in London for a season, doing nothing in 
particular, ‘pitching a vagrant tent among the unfenced regions 
of society.’ After this, other wanderings and abortive schemes 
of r^ular work followed for more than three years, till he threw 
aside aU idea of a fixed career and settled down to resolute poverty. 
Such apparent restlessness and indolence could not but be 
attended by many a pang of remorse. He suffered* from his 
growing estrangement from his relations. He was ill satisfied 
with himself and uneasy about the future, and these feelings 
(perhaps darkened by some passages of vexed love) found an 
outlet in his juvenile poems, all of which are tinged with 
melancholy. ^ 

It seems strange that such a childhood and youth should, 
afterwards, have furnished him with the optimistic h»«iH of The 
Prd/ude. Beyond doubt, this poem was meant to be a selection 
of all the circumstances in his early life that told for joy and hope. 
Hence, a heightmiing of bright coloun^ and a voluntary omission* 
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td more aombre hnea, in the picture he made of his yontik Btit 
thW oontoast between the dry fiacta of hu early life and hia rapture 
the aame period ia, alao, owing to a deeper truth. The joy 
he oelebratea in The Prdudt apringa firom aourcea hidden feom 
all eyea, acarcely auapected by the child himaelf Whateyer 
diadowB might paaa oyer hia daya, abundant atrragth mid happi- 
neaa lay beneaA the aurfece. He waa not call^ua to grief, tmt, 
aomehow, felt all the time that grief waa tranaient, hope permanmit, 
in hia breaat. Hia ei\joyment of nature gave him thoae intenae 
delighta which are uaually unnoticed in the tale of a life. So did 
hia already paaaionate love of verae. Thua, 77te Prelude ia qjl 
true, though it doea not preaent na with the whole truth. 

Of the young man’a paaaion for nature, hia early poema, both 
published in 1793, fumiah direct proof. They are the moat minute 
and copious inyentories of the aspects he saw, of the noisea he 
heard, in his native lakes {An Evening WaiE) or in his wanderings 
through Switzerland {Deeeriptive Sketches). Such acuteness and 
copiousness of observation were only possible in the case of a 
devotee. However contorted and knotty the verse may be, however 
artificial the diction, the jioet's fervour is as manifest here as in 
the most eloquent of his subsequent eflbsiona Though he follows 
in the train of a succession of descriptive poets, he outdoes them 
all in abundance of precise touches. 

But his practice of descriptive poetry was intemipted for 
several years, at the very time when he was giving the finishing 
touch to these poema The influence of the French revolution 
on this part of his life cannot be overrated. Characteristically, he 
was rather late in becoming an adept He uttered no paean on the 
fall of the Bastille. To move him, it waa necessary that his senses 
should be aroused. Now, the revolution tunied her most enticing 
smile towards him. It so happened that he had first landed at 
Calais on the eve of the federation of 1790 ; so, the unparalleled 
mirth of that time seemed a festivity prejiared for his welcome. 
The glee and hopefulness of the season turned into a charming 
benevolence, which he tasted with all the relish of a student on 
a holiday trip. Then came his prolonged stay in France, chiefly 
atThrleans and at Blois, from November 1791 to Decembm* 1792, in 
times already darkened by civil mistrust and violence. But, clumce 
would have it that he should be eyewitness to heartstirrii^ 
scenesp such as the enlisting of volunteers and the proclamation 
of rile republic. Above aU, he had the good fortune to mn-kA 
friends with one of the true heroes of the day, captain Michel 

a. L. XI. CH. V. * 7 
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Beaupuy, iHiose chivalric nature and generous rathnaiasm iKv die 
newA (nrder mnned the young EngUshman. Exquisite is Aa 
portrut drawn of Beaupuy in The Prdude. The fine traits of 
hif character are idl confirmed by what has ance become 
known of his career, with diis resemdion that, tibrough an 
irresistible tendency to idealise, Wordsworth may have toned 
down some of ,the featurea Beauxmy was the revolutionary 
apostle described ly the poet, but ibere was less of Ibe philosopher 
and more of the soldier in his composition. It is clear from his 
letters and diaries that he was an ingenuous and soldier-like 
reasoner, and, also, that he could utter an oath or two when in a 
passion. Anyhow, he found Wordsworth a bewildered foreigner 
and left him a determined revolutionist, one might almost say a 
French republican. A ^irit of revolt and indignation against all 
social iniquities pervaded Wordsworth for years, together with a 
qunpathy, which never left him, for the poorer and humbler 
members of the community. When he came back to England, 
he drew near the Jacobins without becoming one of them ; but 
he was a decided reformer. Alienated from his own country when 
she went to war with France, he heartily hated king, regent and 
ministry. His letter to the bishop of Uandaff and his poem GhdU 
and Sorrow (or Incidmta on Salisburp Plain) are the best 
testimonies of his feelings. Society appeared to him responsible 
for the wretchedness, and even the crimes, of individuals — bis 
pity went to vagrants and murderers. His abhorrence of urar 
was shown in insistent and gruesome pictures of war scenea 
When the French revolution passed into the Terror, and 
especially uben the republic changed a defensive into an aggressive 
war, Wordsworth lost his trust in immecfiate social reform. He 
turned more and more to abstract meditation on man and 
society, chiefly under the guidance of William Gk>dwin — a period 
of dry intellectualism that went against the grain. *He sufibred 
from the suppression of his feeUngs, from being momentarily 
deaf to ‘the language of the senses’ Besides, his analysis 
of men’s motives soon convinced him that the evils he fought 
against were not so much the results of social forms as of some- 
tbing inhermit in man’s nature. A man of commanding intellect 
may be wantonly cruel and vidous ; he may use all the powms 
of logic for his detestable ends ; reason is non-moral ; the wicked 
‘spin motives out of their own bowels.’ Henc^ a i|ellni|^ 
absolute, though transient, pessimism, which vented itself hi 
' his play The Borderers. If the tradidon^ bonds of morality are 
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the fixed rules of our actions or the intuitive guidsooe 
feelings repudiated, tiien full scope is given to bol^ in* 
tdl^;ent, bad men ; then are the wellmeaning blinded and 
betrayed to abominable deeds. Then is ^e Terror possible. 
Scarcely any hope of betterment is left. The kindhearted Oirondhi 
Marmaduke will be an easy prey to the villainous Montagnard 
Oswald. * 

When be wrote this tragedy, Wordsworth had already put an 
end to his solitary, wandering life and settled at Racedown in 
Dorsetshire with his sister Dorothy (autumn of 1796). There, they 
both lived a frugal life, on the meagre income from a legacy of 
£900 left to the poet by a dying friend. This settlement was the ' 
crowning of a longcherished scheme. Brother and sister were 
passionately attached to each other. Dorothy's letters make their 
mutual love known to us and let us into depths of Wordsworth’s 
nature, scarcely revealed by his poema She speaks of ‘a vehe- 
mence of affection ’ in him that his readers might not suspect, so 
careful he usually was, in Hazlitt’s words, ‘to calm the throbbing 
pulses of his own heart by keeping his eye ever fixed on the face 
of nature.’ By this discipline, did he, in those years, slowly conquer 
his besetting thoughts of despondency. Wordsworth and Dorothy 
were equally fond of natural scenery. Their delight in each other 
and their daily rambles were the first agents in the young dis- 
illusionised republican’s recovery. Dorothy made him turn his 
eyes again to the landscape and take an interest in the peasants 
near their home. But the poet’s mind remained gloomy for a 
time, as is shown by his pastoral The Ruined CoUage (or The 
Story of Marga/reJC), which afterwards found its place in the first 
book of The Exeureion. A heartrending narrative, if read without 
the comforting comments of the pedlar afterwards added to it, a 
perfect poem, too, such as Wordsworth never surpassed, it points 
out both the exceediug tenderness often met with in the hearts 
of the poor and the cruelty of fete aggravated by the existing social 
order. No doctrine, poetic or philosophical, is perceptible in this 
poem of simple, chastened beauty. It does not give any token of 
thoymessage with which Wordsworth was soon to think himself en- 
trusted. His sense of a message only became clear to him after he 
had, in the summer of 1797, removed from Racedown to Alfoxden, so 
as to live in daily converse with Coleridge, who was then dwelling 
at Netfier Stowey, in Somersetshire. Till then, the two poets 
had only exchaog^ a few visits, after the end of 1 796, the first y 
lesulte of whidi had merely been to encourage Wordcnrmrth to 

7—2 
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poetical composition. He bad felt raised mid exhilarated. by 
Ooleridge’s entire, almost extravagant, admiration for his 
bury Plain and Borderers. But, when they had become close 
neighbours and intimate fHends, Coleridge’s innate transcen- 
dentalism began to affect Wordsworth. It is impossible to define 
exactly the share of each in the elaboration of those poetical and 
moral tenets wBidi they seemed, for a time, to hold in common, 
unconscious of the deep differences between them. Yet, on the 
whole, one may say that Wordsworth’s share consisted in his 
more precise observations of nature and common life: Coleridge, 
‘with the capacious soul,’ influenced his friend by his metaphysical 
gifts, ‘the power he possessed of throwing out in profusion grand, 
central truths ftiom which might be evolved the most comprehen- 
sive systems.’ An omnivorous reader, with an inclination towards 
mystic doctrines, Coleridge talked eloquently to Wordsworth on 
Plato and the neo-Platonists, Berkeley’s idealism, the pantheistic 
system and serene necessitarianism of Spinoza, the intuitional 
religion of the theosophists — ^a new world to one who had not yet 
gone beyond the rationalism of the eighteenth century and who 
always found his most congenial food in the associationism of 
Hartley. Now, Wordsworth, without binding himself to any one 
master, was to take hints from all in building up his own doctrine. 
But he was not an intellectual dilettante ; all he absorbed firom 
without had to be reconciled to his personal experience and 
turned to a practical aim. He would show men the way to wisdom 
and happiness. He would, from his country retreat, give out his 
views of nature, man and society. He justified this lofty ambition 
to himself because he was conscious, personally, of having issued 
out of error into truth, out of despondency into hopefulness. He 
thought he knew the reasons why most men in his generation had 
fallen into pessimism and misautbropy. He now believed in the 
restorative power of nature, in the essential goodness of a man’s 
heart when unadulterated by the pride of intellect, in the greatness 
of the senses whidi could drink in infinite joys and profound lessons 
of wisdom. Thus did he plan his Becbuse, as early as March 1798, 
‘the first great philosophical poem in existence,’ as Colecidge 
antidpated, which was to employ his highest eneigies for seventeen 
years. Though never complete, the monument exists in frag- 
ments of imposing magnitude — the first book of The Reehue, 
properly so called, written in 1800; The Prdnde, written^tween 
1798 and 1805, an autobiography mieant as the ante-chapel to 
the huge gothic cathedral ; and The Excursion, which, though it 
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Lyrical Ballads 

incudes passages composed as early as 1797, was not finished 
b^xe 1814. Such interrals of time account better than any 
other reason for the incompleteness of the edifice, for the poet's 
ideas changed so much while he was engaged upon his work that no 
systematic presentation of doctrine, as was first intended, could 
possibly be achieved. Only the inititd impulse remained— the poet's 
sense of a duty put on him from on high, his earned wish to benefit 
his fellow men morally and to make them happier. The reasons for 
his optimism might and did vary ; but the optimistic attitude was pre- 
served to the end, securing the unity of the poet's career. 

But, during his stay with Coleridge in Somersetshire, Words- 
worth did not only lay the foundations of his Reeluae. Ibe same 
intercourse gave birth to less ambitious and more immediate 
verse, to the fomous I/^rieal BaUada of 1798, a small volume of 
short poems by Coleridge and himself It is well known how, 
after some fruitless attempts at collaboration, the two friends 
agreed to divide the field of poetry. To the share of Coleridge 
fell such subjects as were supernatural, or, at any rate, romantic, 
which he was to inform with a human interest and a semblance 
of truth. Wordsworth's part was to be the events of everyday 
life, by preference in its humblest form ; the characters and 
incidents of his poems ‘ were to be such as will be found in every 
village and its vicinity where there is a meditative and feeling 
mind to seek after them, or to notice them when they present 
themselves.’ Thus did Coleridge sing The Ancient Mariner, while 
Wordsworth told the tales Goody Blake and Simon Lee. Nothing 
can better show Wordsworth’s minute realism, how necessary it 
was to him to hold a little of his mother earth within his fingers. 
His homely ballads are so many humble practical illustrations of the ' 
philosophy he was at this very time promulgating in lofty blank 
verse, for instance, in his lyrical hymn of thanks to nature, Tintem 
Abbey. The ballads have ‘a something corporeal, a matter-of- 
foctness,’ which Coleridge could not help lamenting. They are 
not only clad in humble garb, but, to a certain extent, are 
more scientific than poetic in their aim. There survived so much 
of Wordsworth’s former rationalism that he almost gave the pre- 
cedence to psychology over poetry in these experiments. The 
preface of the 1800 edition of the BaUada really looks like the 
prograq^e of a man of science. He is inspired by a wish to 
know more, and make more known, of the human heart He goes 
so for as to call poetry * the history and science of the feelings.’ 

Perfect unity is not characteristic of this period so much as 
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» g^adsMoe energy exoied in seTeral directions. ‘He never wi{»te 
with snch g^ee.’ His new readmg of nature and of man fflb 
1dm with delight— together with the life he now leads between 
the most wonderfhl of Aiends and the most devoted of inspired 
sistera He had such superfluous joy that ‘he could afford to 
suffor with those he saw suffor/ that he was ‘bold to look on 
painful thinga’ ‘ He believed in ‘ the deep power of joy,’ 
means which ‘we see into the life of thinga’ He made joy 
the chief attribute of poetry, proclaimed poets ‘the happiest of 
mea’ He rqoiced in his own boldness, found vent for his sur- 
viving republicanism in a sweeping, democratic reform of poetical 
style — putting down the time-honoured hierarchy of words, 
abolishing the traditional distinction between high and low, in 
rabjects and diction. 

These trustful feelings, this spontaneous optimism, expressive 
of his unimpaired vitality, sustained him throughout the years 
from 1798 to 1805, during which period his best and most original 
poetry was written, whether at Alfoxden, or in Germany, where 
he stayed with his sister from September 1798 to April 1799, or 
in the glorious humility of Dove cotti^, at Grasmere, in the lake 
countiy, where he settled with Dorothy in the last days of the 
century and where Coleridge was again his frequent visitant, or in 
his wanderings over Scotland, with both Coleridge and Dorothy, 
from August to October 1803. A period of ‘plain living and high 
thinking,’ made frmous by great verse. 

One may fix on 1806 as the year in, or about, whidi this 
period of Wordsworth’s poetical life closes. He had now, if not 
published, at least written, nearly all that is supreme in his 
works — ^his only book of The Reduse, all The Prdude, the best 
parts of The Eaoeurdon, besides many of the best and boldest 
of his short poems, bellads and sonnets. His great Ode on 
ImnortedUjf was all but finished. Had he died then, in his 
thirty-sixth year, having lived as long as Byron and much longer 
than Shelley or Keats, he would have left a frme almost as high 
as he was to attaki, though of a difierent character. His freshness 
of thor^ht and style being taken together, his works would have 
stamped him as one of the most daring among the poets of his 
day. The sedate and sometimes conventkmal moralising which 
has been associated with his name cranes into existence in his 
later productiona But it should be added tlmt, for tmi years, 
he was to achieve, in a new direcrion; some verse that ‘one would 
not willingly let die.’ 
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^Oatwai^eTentBandthecircumstanoes of his own life had some- 
thing to do with the change that took place in him about 1805. 
Politically, it was caused by the beginning of the French empire, 
the crowning of Napoleon by the pope, ‘a sad reverse for all 
mankind ’ ; hence, the final overthrow of Wordsworth's sympathies 
fcH* tile revolution, the decisive proof (so he thought) that his 
former ideal was felse and treacheroua ' This IM him to suspect 
more and more all that, in his ideas, still savoured of revolt ; it 
caused him to rally more closely round the principles of order 
and repent his former wishes of social change. The gray tints 
of mistrust slowly overlaid the glowing enthusiasms of yore. It 
is true that Wordsworth’s feelings were roused, chiefiy by the 
Spanish war, to a patriotic fervour that found expression in many 
a vigorous sonnet and even turned him into a pamphleteer. His 
eloquent and ponderous Convention qf Cintra (1809) shows the 
fighting spirit that was in him. But it had the inconvenience of 
leading him from verse to prose, from poetry to dialectics, and 
thus generated an oratorical habit that was to infect many iiarts 
of his Excursion. 

Then, in his very home, there happened changes that, whether 
fortunate or sad, impressed on his soul new habits and tendencies. 
As early as 1802, he had married a Westmorland girl, Mary 
Hutchinson, in whom he found one of the greatest blessings of his 
life. The quieting infiuence of this meek Mary, by degrees, though 
not at once, was added to, or even took the place of, the more 
impulsive and exciting companionship of Dorothy. Mrs Words- 
worth’s nature told for submission and repose. Besides, the mere 
feet of his being married checked gradually, though it did not 
suppress altogether, what might be called the guiltless Bohemianism 
of his youth. The duties and cares of the fether of a large family 
grew upon him. Five children were born to tiie pair between 1803 
and 1810, two of whom were to die almost simultaneously in 1812. 
As early as 1806, the increase of his fexnily had led to a temporary, 
then to a definitive, abandonmmit of the narrow Dove cottage, to 
which clung many of his most poetical memories. 

# Before robbing him of two of his children, death had already 
struck Wordswortii a blow that went near his heart, one that ever 
after saddened his life — the loss of his brother John, a sailor ship- 
wrecked in February 1806. How deeply he was affected by it is 
know^ not <mly by his poems, but from the letters of the Grasmere 
household and the journal of Dorothy. There was anothor cause 

grievous sorrow in the state of ‘the brother ci hia soul, 
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Ooloidge, now s pr^ to of^um and drink, whose growing distress 

body and mind was, for years, a depressing, heartrending sight 
for his friend, and whose en^ess idle laments haunted Wordsworth’s 
sleep as well as his waldi^ thoughts. Whether absent or present, 
Coleridge had become an increasing source of anxiety to Words- 
worth. Wordsworth’s infinite patience and forbearance, in these 
circumstances, caConot be too highly prtused. But nothing availed. 
The fiiends had to part in 1810, Coleridge betaking himself to 
London. More painful than all the rest, Coleridge, in one of his 
irresponsible moods, turned in anger against Wordsworth. An 
estrangement followed which was never wholly healed, and which 
left a lifelong, scar in Wordsworth’s heart. 

Tet, the change in Wordsworth’s poetry had still deeper causes 
than all these. Though he had little of Coleridge’s self-abandon- 
ment, he could not help feeling a decay of his strictly poetical 
powers — of that imagination and joy on which, till then, he had 
erected the structure of his verse. When Coleridge had written 
his ode Defection in 1802, Wordsworth could immediately re- 
tort with his optimistic LeeciirGatherer. But, now, he, also, felt 
the wane of his ‘shaping spirit of imagination.’ The earth no 
longer offered him the splendour it had for him in his youth. A 
glory bad departed from the earth. He had, very early, felt the 
fiiding of that glory, but had long checked the onset of the un- 
imaginative years to come by fondly dwelling on the memories of his 
childhood. In 1806, he had so copiously drawn from the treasure- 
house for his Prekbie that the store was beaaming exhausted. He 
understood the meaning of the depression of his vital spirits : he 
was travelling further away from the springs of energy, drawing 
nearer to old age and death. This is a sad thought to all 
men — ^it was doubly so to him who had rested all his frith 
on the freshness of the senses and feelings, and on atheir glad- 
tome guidance. 

In want of comfort, he turned to duty. Wordsworth’s Ode to 
Duty (1805), produced at the turning-point of his career, is full of 
import and significance. It throws a light both on the years that 
went before and on those that were to follow. It also reveals im 
aspect of the poet’s nature not usuidly apparent It is common to 
speak of him as one of the teachers of duty, and to refer to this 
ode (or to its title) as a proof. Now, he distinctly resigns himself 
to the control of duty because, at his time of life, a man &n do 
no better. He abjures with r^ret Ike frith tha^ till then, had 
been his and in whidi duty had no place, the dear belief that joy 
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and lore can guide man to all good— or, rather, he does not 
renounce it» but still mutters a hope that better days may cmne 
vhon, joy mid loye reigning supreme, duty can be dispens^ witii. 
As for himself he would still cling to the same creed if he preserved 
spirit enough to bear the shocks of change and eiyoy his * un- 
chartered freedom.’ He retires into the arms of duty as a weary 
warrior of old might end his days in the qniet shelter of a 
monastery. He still feels an uncertain convert: ‘Thee I now 
would serve more strictly, if I may.’ The ‘ stem lawgiver,’ at first 
sight, inspires him with more fear than love. He only reconciles 
himself with the ‘awful Power’ when he has realised that duty 
wears a smile on her free, that she is beautiful, that, after all, she 
may be identical with love and joy ; 

Flowers lanjrh before thee on their beds, 

And fraifranoe in thy footings treads; 

Thon dost preserve the Stars from wrong, ^ 

And the most ancient Heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 

a noble stanza, the loftiest of a poem signalised by the almost 
plaintive appeal that is heard throughout and by the longing, 
lingering look cast behind. 

The Ode to Duty seems to have been written just before the 
death of his brother John. He expressly says that he is still 
‘ untried,’ and moved by ‘ no disturbance of soul’ When the trial 
came that darkened the world for him, Wordsworth made it his 
chief task to struggle against grief. He resolutely bade farewell 
to ‘ the heart that lives alone, housed in a dream.’ He welcomed 
‘fortitude and patient cheer.’ He called his former creed an 
illusion. His themes now, more exclusively than before, will be 
the sorrows and tragedies of life. But he must find ‘ blessed con- 
solations in distress.’ He must tell of ‘ melancholy Fear subdued by 
Faith.’ The consequence is that his exploration of human woes 
will, henceforth, be guarded and cautious. He now lacks (be bold 
spirit of youth that can haunt (be worst infected places without 
giving a thought to the danger of contagion. He is the depressed 
visitor of (be sick, who must needs beware, and be provided with 
pveservatives. He could no longer ofi’er such harrowing pictures 
of misery as those to be found in his Ruined Cottage or even (in spite 
of (be abrupt conclusion) in tui admirable Miehad ( 1800 ). His 
diminiriied vitality makes it necessary for him to ward off dejection. 

Argument is the process nsed at wearisome length in The 
Exomraion. This noble poem may be described as a long sermon 
against pessimism, scarcely disguised a story. Hiong^ different 
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i^ealms are introdnceicl, their speeches are mere TentrUoqaisso^ 
Wordsworth, as the optimistic Pedlar, or Wanderer, assails Words- 
wmrth as the Solitary, or the late enthusiast of the French revolntion, 
now dispirited. He uses all his eloquence to raise this other self to 
his own serene mood. The Eaemrsinn too often reminds us of the 
debates between Gk>d and Satan at one time set forth in churches 
for the edificatioir of the people, the rule being that Satim should 
hare the worst of the controversy. It is the same with Wordsworth’s 
Solitary, who is presented to ns in unfovonrable colours; his 
morals are not of the best. And, when he vents his misanthropy, 
he does not seem to be quite so fearlesa cogent and impressive an 
exponent of his own vie^v8 as he might have been. We cannot 
help thinking that, if the author of Oain had been entrusted 
with the part, he would have made it many times more telling. 
The worthy pedlar’s triumph would not have been so easily 
achieved. 

The other manner in which Wordsworth now fought against 
grief is illustrated by his White Doe of Ryletone (1807). In this 
poem, he renounced argument and called imagination to his 
aid. He found his subject in the romantic past, in an old tale of 
war and bloodshed, the tragedy of a catholic rebel killed with all 
his sons in a revolt against queen Elizabeth. Only one daughter 
survived, Emily, who, many years after pillage and ruin had passed 
over the paternal estate, drew comfort from the visitings of a 
white doe bred by her in her happy days. The doe is a symbol of 
the past, the lovely phantom of buried memoriea Her first 
apparition gives the lady ‘one frail shock of pain’; but the pain 
soon passes into a holy, mild and grateful melancholy. 

Not BunlesB aloom or nnoiliahtened, 

Bnt by trader fancies briahtraed. 

The awfiil tragedy has thus been transformed by length of time 
ai^ strength of habit into something both beautiful and sweet. 
This is as it should be with the deepest of human woes. 

This graceful symbol makes the end of the poem one of the 
most lovely passages in Wordsworth’s poetry. Yet the poem, as a 
whole^ is languid, and even the moral impressimi is felt to be less 
convincing than it might have been. The reason is that the poet 
never dares courageously to cope witii despair. He can paint 
with firee energy neither the fote of the rebels, the dang of arms 
and shodm of death, nor even the pangs and sorrows of ^ily. 
During the battle which is to end im the deatii of hw fother 
and brothers, she, rejuresented as a protestant in a catiidic 
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&ii^> is wen awaiting the issue without evoi daring to express 
a wish foreithor side. When an old man offers to secure a hiding- 
place for her kindred if vanquished, she declines the offer and 
declares herself ‘witii her condition satisfied.’ Later, before she 
has seen the white doe, she must already have found springs of 
comfort, for she is strangely said to be ‘sustained by memory of 
tile past’ Such reticence in the picture of 'desolation much 
enfoebles the effect of the poem. How much more striking it 
would have been if it had begun with dark, valiant scenes of tragic 
fate ; if Emily’s despair had been made so evident that we sliould 
feel for her the want of supernatural comfort, the necesdty of the 
coming in of the white doe ! 

Wordsworth, in this period, often defeats his own object by 
refusing to describe the power of evil or woe to the full. He stirs 
a protest in the reader’s mind, incites him to complete the half- 
drawn picture of misery. Or else, the strain of his muscles in the 
fight against grief, his repeated assaults and his tricks to elude the 
grasp of the great adversary, often leave the reader more distressed 
than he would be by open pessimistic outpourings. Indeed, the 
greatness of Wordsworth, in these years, lies in his stubborn refusal 
to confess himself overcoma There is pathos in his optimism, as 
in the sight of a strong man that will not weep though timely tears 
might do him good. His stoic poem Laodamia (1814) is a proof of 
this. The Olympian serenity advocated in it makes us feel — ^and 
painfully feel — the distance between the summit where gods dwell 
and the lower ground inhabited by men. Well for the gods to 
disprove ‘the tumult of the soul !’ Well for the Elysian fields to 
be a place where there are 

No fears to beat away— no strife to heal — 

The past nnsighed for, and the future sure I 

• 

But poor Laodamia is merely human and lives on this earth of 
ours. She cannot ‘ meekly mourn ’ for her lost hera She dies of 
a broken heart, and it seems hard that she should be punished for 
it as for meditated suicid& 

» Is tins the conclusion of optimism ? How hard, inhuman and, 
one might add, despairing I The poem is great and pathetic, 
because Wordsworth, all the time, sympathises with LtMidainia, 
feels for her tender weakness, is at heart more like her than like 
the fiertnc, dishumanised PVotesilauB. But it can scarcdy be adled 
a ccnnforting poem. The eame might be said of the other verse 
of this period in which Wordswm^ insists on prodaiming both 
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oC lAidh is the belligerent patiiotiB^ th»; 

ISiomsoniraB eincMely devoted. ho^ti^l^^eaitierrt 

of tile tiagedie^ Is without noticeable polfticsd Inaa It Is dn^ly 
a daadcal drama of the convmitional type. Its sulyect, to be ihre, 
Is patriotic, and its choice of a queen who died for her country 
may have been intended to spur the queen, to whom it was 
dedicated, to free' herself from an influence to which Thomson’s 
associates wmre bitterly opposed. There can be no question as to 
the meaning of the later plays. Between SophotUaba and the 
production of Agamemnon, there was an interval of nine years. 
It Is easy to read into the characters of Clytemnes^ra and Bgisthus 
the queen and the minister whom the prints coterie was bent on 
deposing. The Orestes of J.pame»mon v^ flattered more openly 
in Alfred, which was played before thtf||j|^nce and princess at 
Cliveden in 1740 ; while the application dt Edwa/rd and Eleonora 
was so obvious that it was rejected for the stage. Agamemnon 
and Edamd were published with dedications to the princess of 
Wales ; the last of the political plays, Tanored and Sigianmnda, 
was inscribed to the prince himse]£ CorioUmua, posthumously 
produced, is a return to pure tragedy without party bias. It may 
fidrly be said that not one of these plays has the least dramatic 
interest Their blank verse, however, is, as might be expected, 
easy and fluent Thomson, possibly in imitation of the constant 
habit of the later Jacobean and Caroline dramatists, permitted 
himself a free use of weak endings to his lines, a practice which 
may promote ease in delivery, but becomes monotonous to the 
reader. His rhetoric is respectable ; but the nobility of sentiment 
which it clothes is not above the ordinary level of the conventional 
sentiment of the classical drama of his day, and provokes no striking 
bursts of eloquence. His subjects do not afford scope for hk gift 
dP natural description, and there Is only an occasional toudi to*^ 
remind us that his true genius lay in his appreciation of imtural 
atmosidiere and colour. His philosophy, on the other band. Is 
frequently intfbduced, bpt without any material addition to the 
contents of the passages in which its vague principles had been 
embodied in The Seasons. On ^e whole, the main interest of 
tile plays is the debt which they owe directiy to Greek tragedy, 
and not merely to the antique drama through the medium of the 
French staga This virtue may, to some extent, be claimed for 
Agamemnon ', it cannot be denied to Edward and Eleonora, 
where the self-sacriflce of Eleanor of Castile Is imitated atdirst 
hand flrom^the devotion of Alcestis, and the £mous description of 
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^4116 Cr^lpjjme^B fivewell to life is afeiost translated in the 

^ jMnatmyr^ !by Duma to the earl of Gldster. Otherwise the 
dranias fiud to ofihr any special feature that raises tiiem above the 
ordftiaiy competence of their time ; they are deficient in action, 
and their division into'five acts is a theatrical (xmvention which 
only emphasises the poverty of their construction. Hie masque of 
Ayired, tiie greater part of which, in its first form, seems to have 
been Bupjdied by Mallet, was afterwards rewritten by Hiomson, and 
the music, * excepting two or three things which being particularly 
Favourites at Cliefdon, are retained by Desire’ was 'new-composed* 
by Ame\ Among the lyrics to which Arne provided new music 
for the edition of 17i^was Btde, BrUannia, the sentiments of 
which embody Thomsoirs enthusiasm for his country and liberty in 
its most compact fomV)^? 

Hie influence of Hiomson was strongly felt by the younger 
generation of poets : by Collins, who dedicated a b^utiful Ode to 
his memory, and by Gray, in whose work reminiscences of the 
elder poet are frequent. The vogue of The Seasons was followed 
by a period in which blank verse, such as Hiomson had employed, 
was used with some fluency and skill for the treatment of rural 
subjects. Milton was the original model on which this type of 
verse was founded, and the example of John Philips, *Pomowiis 
bard,’ was felt in the choice both of metre and of subject 
Somerville, in his. preface to The Chace, defends his blank verse 
against 'the gentlemen, who are fond of a gingle at the close of 
every verse.’ 

For my own part (he adds), I shall not be adiamed to follow the emnple 
of Hilton, Plulips, Thomson, and all onr best tra^o writers. 

• William Somerville, bom in 1676, was a year older than Philips 
and twenty-five years older than Thomson ; but it was not until 1736 
that he published The Chace, by virtnS of whidi his name survives. 
He was educated at Winchester and New college, (^ord, and was 
elected fellow of New college. On succeeding to the family estate 
of Edstone, near Henley-in- Arden, he settled down to a life in 
whicb the ordinary occupations of a country gentieman were 
varied by the study and composition of poetry. Much of his 
verse is poor doggerel in tire form of febles and tales, dull and 
coarse after the usual manner of such productions. But Somer- 
vill% was a scdiolar and something of a critic. His Occasional 

* Title-page of tiie 1753 edition of Alfred. • 
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and Pope; he o^joyed the frioodship of AHim Bamaay, and 
criticised the ^rade notes' of tiie youthful Jago. In a set ‘ 
couplets, he welcomed the first edition of Tht Seatons in a todh of 
patronage which, if justified by his age, was hardly warranted by 
his own poetry. Prophesying a great future for the young poef> 
he regretted that' his muse should 'want the reforming toilet’s 
daily care,’ and urg^ him to abandon novelties of diction which, 
daogerous in southern poets, became all the more so 'when minted 
on the other side of Tweed.’ 

Bmd Philips mnoh, consider Milton more; 

But from their dross extract the Burar ore*. 

Somerville himself had nothing to teach Thomson ; and his 
Chaee, when it appeared, shows the infinence of the verse of The 
Seasons, or, at any rate, a strong inclination to come into line with 
it The poht’s ‘hoarse-sounding horn’ invited the prince of Wales, 
the friend of Lyttelton and the patron of Thomson, 

to the Chaee, the sport of kings; 

Image of war, without its guilt^. 

After a short sketch of the history of himting from the rude but 
thorough methods of Nimrod to the days of William the conqueror, 
and a compliment to Britain, the 'fair land of liberty,’ as the 
true home of horse and hound, the country gentlemen of Britain 
are summoned to hear the poet’s instructions upon his fovourite 
sport He discusses at length, and with much practical knowledge 
and good sense, the position and proper design of the kannal a^ 
with the advice, not inapplicable to a day when Palladian symmetry 
was being pursued to excess by the ardiitects of country houses 
and their out-buildings, ‘Let no Corinthian pillars prop the domeV 
The habits of hounds, the best breeds — a subject which gives* 
Somerville the true hunter’^ opportunity to express his contempt 
for coursing'— |uid the mysteries of scent conclude the fcrst book. 
Hare-hunting is the maiiv subject of the second and fox-hunting of 
the th^ ; but Somerville was not a mere sportsman, and his lite- 
rary digressions and allusions to the great Mogul’s battue of wild 
beasts 'taken from Monsieur Bernier, and the history of Gtongisciui 
the Oreat^* and to the story of the tribute of wolves’ heads imposed 

' Epiitleto Mr Thom*(m,onl3u fiT$t edition of hit Seatent. 

* The Chaee, bk i, U. 18—16. » JUd. 1. 148. * Utid. U. 337— sa . 

^ * Azgnmentto The Chaee, bk n. The Foya^e of Fian^ofe Bernier (1636— S^fwho 
had been for i^time pi^sieian to Anmngaebe the great, was pnbliahed in 1699. 



l|p3B^^^,4topw that he followed hb own adrioe andHpent dajs on 
sport was in^ossiUie in iminoTing conrerse with hk bookSi 
one of these digressioDs upon oriental methods of hunting, 
Ids ‘devious muse’ is recalled, with an appropriate reference to 
Denham's Coopet^$ Hill and a flattering eulogy of tiie royal 
fomily, to Windsor and the king’s buckhoonds; and the third 
,,book ends with an example of royal clemency to the stag and a 
compliment to the throne. The concluding book contmns instruc- 
tions upon breeding and the art of training puppies, from whidi 
a transition is made to the diseases of hounds and the fotal effect 
of bitea Otter-hinting concludes the series of descriptions, and 
is followed by a final •congratulation, in the spirit of Verspl’s 
O fortumatoi mmium, oh the felicities of the hunter in his un- 
amlntious country life. 

• The Ghaee was followed a few years later by the short poem 
entitled Rural Sparta, also dedicated to the prince of Walea 
HclMnol, a burlesque narrative in blank verse, dedicated to 
Hogarth, was inspired by Philips's Splendid ShiUing, and is a 
lively account of the quarrelsome May games of some rustics in 
the vale of Evesham. In his preface, as in that to The Chaee, 
Somerville indulged in a short critical explanation of his chosen 
form of verse, and defined his burlesque as ‘a satire against the 
luxury, the pride, the wantonness, and quarrelsome temper, of the 
middling sort of people,’ which he condemned as responsible for 
the decline in trade and the depressed condition of the rural 
districts. These poems do not add anything to the qualities dis- 
played in The Qhause, and the mock heroics of HoMnnol are unduly 
prolonged into three cantos. Somerville, however, was alvrays 
lively in description ; he knew his subject, whether he wrote of 
sport, or of the amusements of the Oloucesterdiire rustic ‘from 
Kiftsgate to remotest Henbury V and he had a genuine feeling 
for classical poetry. Philips appears to have been his favourite 
English author, appealing to his rural taBtes and to his particular 
vein of somewhat coarse humour. Natural description is purely 
incidental to his verse; but the scene and atmosphere of the 
various forms of qmrt which he described are suggested in 
adequate general terms*. Where he approaches detail, as in his 
description of unfevourable weather for hunting, the resemblance 

1 Hohbinoh canto i, 1. 246. 

* It may bo mentioned that The Chaee was a favonrite of Mr Jorroeke in the 
‘•porting ^orel Handley Croee, where leTeral qnotationa from it occur which hare 
become familiar to readere whb know nothing about Bomerrflle’B poem. 
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of hijs metiipcIF to those of Thooison Is notioeaUe. LOEoTlKHapwM^ 
he was fond, as has been noticed, of oriental and of patriotic 
d^igressionB. His tendency to moralidng is slii^t when ocnnpared 
with Thomson's, and from qnasi-religioiis rhapsody he wOs as 
mitirely free as he was from Thomson's sympathy with the victims 
of the clmse. His poems are in no sense dull reading ; bat his 
blank verse, sna've and regular, is somewhat monotonoos, and is 
seldinn broken by any variation of accent, such as that frequent 
employment of a trochee in the first foot of a line which gives 

variety of movement to the verse of The Secmm. 

c ■ 

In the Edge^HiU of Richard Jago, a strong taste for moraliring 
was combined with appreciation of ‘Bri&.nma's rural charms, and 
tranquil scenes^' Warwickshire, a fertile nurse of poets, was his 
native county and provided him with his subject His father, « 
a member of a Cornish family, was rector of Beaudesert near 
Henley-in-Arden, where Jago was bom in 1715. Somerville, whose 
estate Edstone lay some three miles distant, was a firiend of his 
boyhood^. At Solihull, where he went to school, he made the 
friendship of Shenstone, a year his senior, which he continued to 
share at Oxford and long afterwards*. He entered University 
coUege as a servitor, and, about 1739, took holy orders and became 
curate of Snitterfield near Stratford-on-Avon. In 1746, he was 
presrated to the vicarage of Harbury, with which he held the 
perpetual curacy of the neighbouring church of Chesterton. To 
these, he added, in 1754, the vicarage of Snitterfield; and, in 
1771, resigning Harbury vicarage, he was presented to the rectory 
of Eimcote near Jjutterworth. He retained his three livings until 
his death in 1781. He was buried at Snitterfield. 

His poems consist of a few miscellaneous pieces, an oratorio 
called Adcm — a canto fi^m Pwrcidise Lost intended to comlnne 
the passages of that poem most suitable for music — and Edgsr 
HiU. The design of the last poem is very simple. In four books, 
bp described the prospect of Warwickdiire as seen at various 
times in the day frx)m the famous ridge which separates the vale 
of the Chmrwell from the plain through which the Avon fiows to 
meet the Severn. At morning, ’he looks westward over the vale of 
Bed Horse to Stratford and Alcester. At noon, afternoon and 
evening, frrom different standpoints on the hill, his eye, to some 

1 Edge-HiU, bk i, L 1. * Ibid. IL 866—70. 

’ See ibid, bk nz, 11. SBBteq., and the Btanaae To William ShemUmo. 
receiving a giU pockeUbooh^ 1751, and The an eUgy. To^WiUiam 

She^UmCg^ eeq* 
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laetent aided by imaginatiMi, roarna over other ^rtions of the 
donnty and dardle upon its prindpal towns and gentlemen’s seats, 
fhe^ cmnjmhensiTe panoramas are broken np by a large amount 
of dk gr o ssive morality ; and a huge portion of the third book is 
a sdentific discourse on the theory of sights addressed to Lord 
Churendon, and pointed by tm extremely long, if appropriate^ anec- 
dote of a blind youth restored to sight by the'help of a gmitle 
friend named Lydia. When the fourth book has run a third of 
its course, knd the surrey of Warwickshire has been completed by 
compliments to the owners of Arbury and Packington, Jago tnnrs 
the sober evening hour to account by reviewing the scene ‘with 
moral eye,’ and descants upon the instability of human aflaira 
This is well illustrated by the death of the seventh earl of 
Northampton, the master of Compton Wynyates — an allusion 
> which shows that this part of the poem, at any rate, was written 
in 1763 ; and the local calamity introduces the chief memory of 
the place, the battle of Edge-hill and the lessons and warnings to 
be derived from it. Jago's moralising has a distinctly religious 
end. His master was Milton, whose phraseology he copies closely 
and even borrows, although, in such lines as 

Nstare henelf bids na be eerionsi, 

his ear can hardly be said to have caught the charm of Milton’s 
verse. His topography is conscientious: he mentions every 
country seat of any importance in the county, and adds footnotes 
with the owners’ names. In such passages, he may have felt the 
influence of Thomson ; but his catalogues have little picturesque- 
ness or colour ; while his verse, although it is not without the 
accent of local association, is typical, as a whole, of the decadence 
of the Miltonic method of natural description in the eighteenth 
century. Every group of trees is a grove, every country house a 
dome, and every hill a precipice. The classicism of the renascence 
has degenerated into a flxed and stilted jrhraseology. 

As he looks frxrm Edge-hill to the distant Cotswoldf^,Jago 
refers to the Mono^ written by Qeoige Lyttelton in 1747 ti> the 
mmnory of his wife, Lucy Fortescue, whose hpme was at Ebring- 
ton near Chipping Campden. Lyttelton, the son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton of Ha^ey, Worcestershire, was the firiend of Pope, 
Ibomson and Shenstone, and his house at Hagley was a fovoririte 
resort of mmr of letters. His life was largely political Bom in 
1709, ^d educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, he made 

* Edge-BiU, bk iv, 1. 864. • ^ 

X. L. X. CH. V. *• 8 
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tto utnuil grand tour, ai4 uitfred parUament as member fat Oke^ 
bampton in 1736. He was a prominent rapporter of tiie 'patriotic’ 
party against Walpole^ and, after Walpole’s fiiU, became a loiid of 
the treasnry. In 1761, he succeeded to his Other’s baroiibtty, 
and, in 1766, after his retirement from a diort tenure of the 
diancellorship of the exchequer, was created baron Lyttelton of 
IVankley. He died in 1773. His later years saw the publication 
of Dudoguea of the Dead and of his Hietory of the I4fe <f 
Hemry II. But at no season of his life was literatifre entirely 
neglected. He wrote poetry at Eton and Oxford ; on his foreign 
tour, he addressed epistles in couplets to his friehds at home; and, 
soon after his return, he appears to hawe composed the four 
eclogues called The Progress of Love. ‘His poems indude some 
songs and stanzas, of whidi the best are those addressed to his 
wife. His affection for her is a pleasing trait in a character • 
which exdted genuine devotion in his friends ; and his Monody, 
composed in irregular stanzas, with a motto taken from Vergil’s 
description of the lament of Orpheus for Eurydice^ is written 
with some depth of feeling, although its reminiscences of lycidas 
invite a comparison which it cannot sustain. The influence of 
French literature presides over his imaginative prose works : the 
very titles of the satiric Persian Letters, written in his youth, and 
the more mature but less sprightly Dialogues of the Dead, are 
copied from Montesquieu and F4nelon, their contents suffering 
from the usual inferiority of imitations. The graver tone of his 
later work, as distinguished from his licence of thought and ex- 
pression in the letters of the Persian Selim from England to 
Mirza and Ibrahim Mollac at Ispahan, is due to his chaqge of 
opinion from deism to Christianity. He flattered himself that his 
Observations on ^ Conversion a/nd Aposllediip of 8t Pa/td, 
which took the form of a letter to Gilbert West, translator <Df 
Pindar, brought about the conversion of Thomson on his death- 
bed. However this may have been, the mutual attachment 
between himself and Thomson calls for some mention of him in 
this^placa He is said to have supplied the stanza which chdrac- 
terii^ the poet in. The Ca/eIfU of Indolence'^', he wrote the 
prologue, recited by Quin, to the posthumous Coriolcmus, and, 
as we have seen, he put a liberal interpretation upon his duties 
as Thomson’s executor. In this connection, it is interesting to 

^ eava solans, eto. [Georgie rr, 464—^). 

* Tke Castle of Indolence, oanto i, st. 68. The first line, bard here dsrSlt, more 
fat than bM beseems,’ is Thomson’s own. 
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^IWBOBiber the aritksiflni of numiBon whfadi lorttetUm introduced 
in the most ▼aluaUe of the Dialogttu qf the Dead. In answer to 
a qu^on by Boileao, Pope says: 

tW dMwindoB points ont Thomson. He pdnted natnie ezMtly, and 
irith sreat sfawnffth of penoiL His imagination was rioh, eztenivet and 
snUinw: his diction bold and glowing, but somethnes o&fCMre and affected, 
Nor did he alwiqrs know when to «tof>, or what to reject^... Not only in his 
idays, bnt all his other works, there is the pnrest morality, animated by piettft 
and rendered more tonoUng by the fine and delioate sentiments of a moat 
tender and benevolent hearts. 

Lyttelton’s early poems show him to have followed in the 
footsteps of Pop^and the letters written to his fother from France 
and Italy mainly ooncemed with foreign politics ; the only 
prolonged passage of dmcription in them is a formal account in 
French of his journey across Mont-Cenia In 1766, he wrote two 
> letters to the historian Archibald Bower, describing a journey 
in north Wales. The master of BLagley, by this time, had de- 
veloped a strong taste for scenery. His descriptions are excellent 
and accurate, and he visited the castles of Wales with the 
enthusiasm of a historian, although he fell into the error of 
imagining that the mins of Rhuddlan were those of a castle built 
by Henry II. The beauty of the valleys charmed him; the 
situation of Powis castle, the vales of Festiniog and Clwyd, the 
wooded shores of the Menai straits and the view of the Dee valley 
from Wynnstay, excited him to enthusiasm. Bala seemed to him 
an oasis in the desert of Merionethshire, *a solitude fit for Despair 
to inhabit’ Snowdon filled him with * religious awe ’ ratiier than 
admiration, and its rocks excited *the idea of Burnet, of their 
being the fragment of a demolished world.’ It is characteristic of 
the taste of his day that the magnificent prospect of the Carnarvon- 
shire mountains from Baron hill above Beaumaris, on which 
Suckling had looked more than a century before, seemed to 
Lyttelton inferior to the view of Plymouth sound and Dartmoor 
from mount Edgcumbe. The love of rihture in her wilder moods 
was not yet part of English literature. ‘Nature,’ stfid Lyttelton 
of the Berwyn mountains, ‘is in all her migesty tbere; but it is the 
nugesty of a tyrant, frowning over the ruins and desolation *of a 
country.’ 

^ Dialoguei of the Dead^ zxv. 





CHAPTER VI 


GRAY f 

• 

Thomas Gray; a poet whose infiifence upon subsequent 
literature was largely in excess of the volume of his published 
works, was bom in Cornhill, 26 December 1716. hIb fhther, 
Philip Gray, was an exchange broker, but seems to have combined 
with this other and more hazardous pursuits. He was a selfish, 
despotic, ill-tempered man, passionate even to the verge of lunacy. 
He owned the house in which the poet was bom, and, about the 
year 1706, let il^ and the shop connected with i<^ to two sisters, 
Maiy and Dorothy Antrobus, millinera At the same date, 
approximately, he married Dorothy and came to live with her and 
Mary. Thomas Gray was the fifth and only surviving child of this 
marriage ; the rest, to the number of seven, died in infancy ; and 
his own life was saved by the prompt courage of his mother, who 
opened one of his veins with her own hand. 

Dorothy Gray had two brothers, Robert and William AntndlMis. 
Robert was a fellow of Peterhous^ and had a considerable reputa- 
tion at Oambridge. He was Gray’s first teacher, not only in 
classical knowledge, but, also, in the study of natural history, 
especially botany, and imbued his nephew with a life-long passi<pi 
for scientific observation of the minutest kind in idmost every 
department of vegetable and animal life. Robert Antrobus was 
scwetune assnstant master at Eton, but had probably resigned 
b^ore Gray entered tfie school in 1727. The poet’s tutor there 
was William, Robert’s younger brother. 

During the earlier part of his stay at Eton, Gray, probably, 
was housed with his unde Robert, then residing in retirement 
either in the town or in the college precincts. As an oppidan, the 
delicate boy had not to endure the hardships of the colleger, and 
the horrors of Long Chamber. His chief fiiend there, in tite 
first instance, was Horace, son of Sir Robert Wdpole^ the prime 
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ioliiiBter, of whose wife bis oonsiii Drarothy wtt a humble 
lat^inate. Anothmr of his E(<m contemporaries was lUdiard Wes^ 
sontof the lord dianoellor of Ireland, and grandson Idshop 
Barnet At Eton, West was accounted the most brilliant of the 
little coterie formed by the three and A^ton, afterwards fellow 
of Sing’s and ofEton, and called the (piadruple alliance. Ascholar, 
with a thin rein of poetry, West was absent-minded, with a tendency 
to melancholy, to some extent resembling Gray’s own, and he died 
iwmnatiirely in 1742. 

The year l7% brought a dislocation of the allianoe. Gray 
went for a time to PemlHt>ke coll^;^ CambridgeS pending his 
admission to Peterhouse in July. In Bfarch 1735, West went to 
Christ CSiurdi, Oxford, whence he wrote to Gray, 14 November 
. 1736: 

Consider me very seriooslyliere in n strange country inhabited by tUngs , 
that call themselTes doctors and masters of arts; a country flowing with 
syllogisms and ale, where Horace and TirgQ are eunally unknown. 

But, as a matter of feet, all these young Etonians exhildt a petu- 
lance for which youth is the only excuse ; and Gray himself writes 
It is very possible that two and two make four, but I would not 
give four ferthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly.' Then 
follows the splenetic outburst : 

Surely it was of this place, now Cambridge, but formerly known as 
Babylon, that the prophet spoke when he said ‘the wild beasts of the desert 
shall dwell there, and flieir houses riiall be full of doleful creatures, and owls 
shall bidld there, and satyrs shall dance there; their forts and towers shall be 
a den for ever, a joy of wild asses ; there shaU the great owl make her nest, 
and lay and hatdi and gather under her shadow; it shall be a court fi 
dragons; the screech owl also riiall nest there, and And for herself a idace of 
rest.’ 

]^t he was saved from the temptation to dilettantism, which beset 
his friends, by the scientific bias which his uncle Robert had given 
him, and which would have found quick locognition and encourage- 
ment in the Camluidge of another day. I^te in life,^e regretipd 
his early neglect of mathematics, and dreamt even then of pursuing 
it, while he lamented that it was generally laid aside at Cmnbfidge 
so soon as it had served to get mra a d^ree. 

EQs vacations were chiefly spent at Burnham, wherp, at Cant’s 
haU, he stayed with his uncle Rogers, Ms mother’s brother-in-law, 
a^solicitor fond of sport, or of the halnts of sport Gray, however, 
had sqpie little literary companionship : 

^ From this brief sojodrn we may jwobably date the beginning of his fdendshig with 
Thomas Wharton (* dsobi dear’ Wharton). 



We bate old Kr BovUieni, «t • geniknuuifa home a HtUa ivair of^edio 
oCten emDOB to see m; he b now mrentjr-wvea yean dd* and has almoot 
iHiOlly loot his memory; bat is os . agreeable as an old man oan be^ntdesst 
I persaa^ myself so when I look at him, and fliink of I$abeUa and Orodkoko. 

This interesting letter serves also to exidun to ns the lines towards 
the oondnsion of Jhe Elegy. He writes: 

My oomfort amidhi all this is tiiat 1 hare at the distance of half-a^nUe^ 
throndt a green lane, a forest (the vulgar call it a oomnum) all my own, at 
least as good as so» for I spy no human thing in it bnt myseU. It is a little 
ohaos of mountinns and jiredidoes: mountains, it is tone, tlwt do not aseend 
modi above the donds, nor are the dedivities 4 nite so anihidng as Dover diff; 
bnt Jnst Booh bins as pecqplo who love thdr neeks %s wdl as I do may venture 
to dimbt and oraggs that give the eye as mudi doasure as if they were 
dangerous: Both vde and hill are covered with the most venerable beeches, 
and oiheavary revmend vegetables, that, like most other andent people are 
always dreaming out tiidr old storim to the winds. 

And as they bow their hoary tops relate. 

In murmuring sounds, the ^urk decrees of fate; 

While virions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Cling to each lea^ and swarm on every bow^. 

At the foot of one of these squats Me I (fl penseroso) and there grow to the 
trunk for a whole morning. 

It seems that Gray’s first destination, so fEU* as it was definite 
was the law (as was also West’s); for, so early as December 1736, he 
writes to his friend: *Toa must know that I do not take d^reesV 
He lingered at Cambridge, somewhat aimlessly. However, this 
inertia was dispelled by a journey abroad which he undertook in 
company with Walpole. His first extant letter from Amjens is 
written to his mother and tells how, on 20 March N.S. 1739, the 
friends left Dover. At F&ris, Walpole goes out to supper witb his 
cousin Lord Conway; but Gray, though invited too, stops at home 
and writes to West. He was, however, delighted to dine 'at my 
Lord Holdemesse’s ’ with the abb4 Provost, whom he knows as 
the author of L’Hietoire de M. Cl&vdand, JUa natmd de 
Oromod, >dule omitting to mention Mcmon Leecmat. He saw 
iif tragedy MacGaussin who had been Voltaire’s Ziure ; saw, also, 
witi^ Walpole^ BacWs BrUanmem, and, in 1747, reminded him 
of the grand simplicity of diction and the undercurrent of design 

^ If Gny’s own, these axe the earliest of his original English verses which we 
possess. The last two lines axe freqnentlj quoted by Hazlitt. 

* In June 1788, he begins a sapphio ode to West (Favonins) 

Barbaroi aedee aditvre meeum, 

Qua$ Eri$ demper fovet inquiffa^ 
c LU vH latb sonat, et togatum * 

JEstwU agmeu. 


e 
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Vhidi they had admired in the work. Hk own firagmentary 
Agrippma (1747 &) is, stmctnrally, borrowed from this tragedy^ 

. f^xun lWi% the travellers went to Rheims. Oray’s grand tonr 
is illnstrated* by him in a double set of note^ sometimes ‘bcmes 
exceeding dry’ of quotations from Caesar in France^ or Idvy on 
the Alps ; he draws less frequently than Addisoq from Latin poets^ 
but still frequently enough ; and records his imi»eBnons of archi- 
tecture, and eqpedally of punting; and we note among other 
evidences of his independence of judgment that he finds Andrea 
del Sarto anything but favMeta punter.’ In this adverse 
judgment^ he is seconded by Walpole, who comes nearer to Gray 
in artistic than in any other tastea 

On their way into Piedmont, Gray received, from his first view of 
mountain scenery, impressions which, on his return to England, 
remained for a while dormant, but had been wakened again when 
he wrote in The Progress qf Poesy of scenes 

Where each old poetio monntain 
Inspiration breath’d aronnA 

On 24 April 1741, the pair set out from Florence, intending to 
go togetiier to Venice, there to see the doge wed the Adriatic on 
ascension day. At Reggio, they quarrelled. It would seem that the 
discrepancy in their tastes be^me more and more a trial to both ; 
and they were alike open in their comments on one another to their 
common friend Ashton, who disclosed Gray’s to Walpol& Ashton 
did not display any particular displeasure with Gray at the time, 
but was put up by Walpole, in the interview at which a reconcilia- 
tion was at last brought about, to affect that Gray’s letter had roused 
his anger. Walpole was left at Reggio, and would have died there of 
quinsy but for the kind ud of Spence, the friend of Pope. Gray 
went with two new friends, made at Florence, to Venice, and thence 
&>ok his homeward way. He paid a second virit to the Grande 
Chartreuse, and it was probably on this occasion that he left in 
the album of the frthers the beautiful alcaic od^ O ta severi 
Beligio loci, of which a fine English version has been composed by 
R R R Warburton*. 

^ Compare, with the onion of Junia and Britannico^ (Baoine), that of Otho and 
Poppaea (Gray), Nero’s passion being the* obstacle in both oases. Nero overhears a 
oonversation in both Baoine and Gray; the place of Burrhus is tahen by Seneca; the 
false Narcissus reappears in Anicetus, Ajpippina’s confidante Albina in Acevonia. 

* The later story of Gray’s alcaios is curious. Mitford sought the ori|^l in vain 
at the monastery. He says that oolleotors who followed in the wake of the Prendu 
revolotionaiy armies made away with H. But we find that a eertain Mrs Bigg, when 
resideftt in Ftanee, waa an^ted in the reign of terror, and a copy of Gray was found 
in her possession. The opening line, O tit seceri Beligio loci, iniggested tp the Jaoobin 
investigators the oomfinent : ^Apparemment ee Here est guelgue chose de /onatiguf. 



On 7 September 1741, we find Gngr in Loiid<m, ceasing n* 
sansation among tete street boys 'by tiie depth of his Ruffles^ the 
immoisify of his Bagg, and the Imigth of his sword.’ Hoeraelstill 
in town in Ai»il 1743, maintaining a oorrespondenee with-West, 
then mralising in quest of health at Pope’s house near Hatfield in 
Hertfordshire^ on .Tstcitus and on the fourth Ihmciad, which had 
just appeared. The yawn of Dnlness at the end Gray describes as 
am(mg the finest things Pope has written ; and this young unknown 
critic here sounds the first note of discriminating praise, which has 
since been repeated l^allgood judges, from Johnson to Thackeray. 
In the same letter, he enclosed the first e^unple of T<iii gliah ymae 
which we certainly know to be his, a fragment of Agrippima, 
a tragedy never completed, of which Mason discovered the general 
design among Gray’s papers. As has been already seen, it is manifost 
that, in Agrippina, Racine’s BrUamnem was to have been copied 
with almost Chinesp exsictness, just as Gray’s details, like Radne’s, 
are often Tacitus versified. The dignity of style to be discovered 
in these di^ecta membra still impresses us. But, more important 
than any question of their merits, is the friendly criticism which 
they occasioned. Few known passages in critical literature fhmish 
more instructive details as to Englidi poetic diction than these 
unpretending sentences in a letter to West of April 1742 : 

Aa to matter of stile, I have this to say: The language of the ageien^er 
the language of poetry except amoncr the French, whose Terse, where the 
thoivht or image does not support it, differs in nothing from prose. Our 
poetry, on the contrary, has a language peouliw to itself; to which almost 
eveiy one, that has written, has added something by enriching it with foreign 
idioms and deriratiTes: nay sometimes words of their own compocdtion or 
inrention. Shakespemr and Milton have been great creators in this wiqr: and 
no one more licentious than Pope or Dryden, who perpetually borrow 
eq^resrions from the former. Let me d^e you some instances from Dryden, 
whom every body reckons a great master of our poetic tongue.— Full of 
museful metpetnps— unlike the trim of love— a pleasant beverage— n roundelay 
of love— stood silent in his inoo«^— with knots and hnares deformed— his ireful 
mood— in proud airop- his boon was granted— and disarray and shameful 
rout — maytoardhui ydsfo— furbished for the field- the foiled doddered oaSa — 
disherited— smoulderirig flaines— of laws— crones oldandngly— the 
beldan^ at his ride — the grandam-hag — villanize his Father’s fame. 

Gray goes on to admiFthat expressions in his play— 'siSten son of 

dodUomee,' ^d/rcmogwr pretensions,’ 'wrinkled hddmn^ *<mshed tiie 

hearer’s brow and riveted his eyes in fearjul eseUuie* — ^may be 

ftmlty ; though why they should be thought so, in view of his own 

theory, miut remain a mystery. To take but two examplesi, he 

has compounded ‘stfitensonof from that 'NewDunciad’ 

% 

^ Palamon and ArciUs The form traces back to Piem PUnoman, 



T Correspondence^ with West lai 

li^Moh he haa Just teen reading, and firam Shakespeare's J^enry F*; 
and |ie gets his ‘ardhed iHrow’ from Pope*. More goneralfy, it is 
a te^jiimi^y to the great transformation of literary tastes adiich 
Gray ddtiniatdly helped to teing about, that srords so fomtliar even 
hi bar everyday speech as 'mood,' 'nnouldering,’ 'teveraj^' 'array,' 
'teon' and 'vrayward* were^ in 1743, thought by some to be too 
fimtastic even for poetry. While this correspondence, sfunetimes 
little more than a pretty dilettantism and strenuous i^eness, was 
passing between them. Gray was lulled into a fidse security about his 
friend West In 4.prU, he writes: 'I trust to the country, and that 
easy indolence you say you eiy oy there, to restore your health and 
qiirita' On the 8th, he*has received a poem on the tardy spring 
and 'r^oices to see you (West) putting up your prayers to the 
^ May : she cannot choose but come at such a calL’ Pretty verses 
• enough’; but chiefly interesting because they are the last poetic 
effort of that young smd sorrow-stricken spirit to whom Gray sent 
the Odt on the Spring, which he first called ' Noon-tide, an ode,' and 
has left transcribed in his commonplace-book with the note ‘at 
Stoke^ the beginning of June 1742, sent to Fav[-onins, West] : not 
knowing he was then Dead.’ In &ct, West died on the first of June. 
It was strange that the same theme of the opening year should 
have been respectively the first and the last efforts of the devoted 
friends, and that the month which silenced one young voice for ever 
should have wakened the survivor into an unwonted luxuriance of 
song. 

A very brief period of efflorescence in verse preceded 
Gray's return to Cambridge. From Stoke, to which, after the 
death of his father in 1741, his mother and his aunt Mary Antrobus 
had gone to live with their widowed sister Mrs Rogers, he had 
B^nt (early in June 1742) the Ode on the Spring ; he wrote there 
in August his SonneS on the DeaSt of Richard West, his cento 
the Hymn to Admreiby, his Ode on a pietcmt Proepect qf Eton 
College and a very splenetic Hymn to Ignorance (w]}ich, happily, 
remains a fragment), on his projected return to Cambridge. But 

^ 'And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies.* * 

• Jlenry n, chor. 1 , 2 . 

where the Seine, obsequious as she runs 
Pours at great Bourbon’s feet her silken sons.’ 

Dunciad 

* 'Whom haye 1 hurt? has poet yet, or peer 
Lost the arch’d eyebrow, or Parnassian sneer?’ 

* 0 JSip. to Arhuthnot, 1786. 

* They m^y be read in Ihe yolume Gray and hit Friendt (Cambridge, 1890), in 

whidi all liTest’s remains are collected. * • 



miuit refer to tlie nine date the moet toaduiig of all faH 
tribatea to the momory of West, in which the sad thon^ts of his 
TCngliah poems <m the same theme are combined and conceal|d in 
a T^iiaii dresa His ambitious fragment De PrmeipiM Coffitandi, 
begun at Florence in 1740, and dubbed by him ‘Tommy Lucretius’ 
i% after all, so fer^as it goes, only a r4mnn4 of Locke; Itot, in Jun^ 
so soon as he heard of his loss, he added, apparently without effort^ 
a lament prompted by the keen stimulns of giiei^ wUch seems to be 
more qmntaneous than his sonnet or the Eton Ode, and is, in feet, 
the first source of these familiar verses. It wilLbear comparison 
with Milton’s EpitapJmm Damome — Charles Diodati, the friend- 
ship between whom and Milton, in many ways, is an exact 
counterpart to that between West and Gray. Nor can it be 
dmiied that Gray’s effort is without a certain artificiality, which, 
pace Masson, renders Milton’s poem more passionless, and more < 
self-centred and discorsiye\ 

From lus letters, we see that, for the first two years after his 
return to Camlnidge, now as a fellow-commoner of his college, 
Gray was idle, so far as he could be for one still in eUxhi pupUkurL 
He must have had arrears of lectures and disputations to make upy 
in order to qualify for thh degree of LL.R, an easy task for him, 
thoi^h he writes ironically to Wharton, 

by my own indefatigable Amdioation for these ten years past and by the 
Care and TigUanoe that worthy magistrate The Man-in-Blew^, (who Fll 
asBore yon has not spared his Lahonr, nor oonld have done more for his oira 
Son) I am got half-way to the Top of Jarisprodence. 

But he had previously spoken of hk allegiance to *our sovereign 
Lady and Mistress the President of Presidents, and Head of Heads 
(if I may be permitted to pronounce her name, that ineffable Octo- 
grainmaton) the power of Laamees.’ Nevertheless, though t^e 
poetic impulse of 1742 had spent its force, his interest in current 
literature is as keen as eyer. He criticises Akenside’s Pleamree 
of Itnaginqfskn and at once put his finger on that young poet’s 
chief blemish ; it is infected, he says, with the jargon of Hutcheson, 
the disdple of Shaftesbury. It is the fault which he noted later 
in certain verses of 'Mason; there was a craze for Shaftesbury 
among the young men of lus time, and beauty and morality 
were as identical for them as truth and beauty were to Keats 
at a later date. 

^ For the leet, a close eomparison between Milton’s Latin poems and w^nld 

idiow how nmeh Graj owed to Milton in this d^Mrtmentldone. 

* JJPhe Yiee-dianoellor’s seryant* ^ 
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In 1741 ^ 'Gray and Walpole were reamcited. Of this etmaum* 
mation, Gray wrote a aatirfcal account to Wharttm, in wUcli hia 
eont^pt ficar Aahtmi was clearly enough expreased. After this 
strange pitmouncemenl^ the irony of &te Iwought it about that 
Gray’s next poetic eflfort was his Ode on (he Deailh a Favourite 
Cat, which has been discussed with a solemnity worthy of an 
e{^ Walpole had two fisivourite cats; and has not told Gray 
which of these was drowned. One of them was a tortmseshell, 
the other a tabby. 

During the whole of the next four years, Gray seems to hare 
relapsed into his nom{)al state of iacile and amusing gossip and 
critidsm. He is 'a duel taking notes,’ but with no intention 
printing them : yet we also discover that he is a real power in the 
sodety that he pretends to despise, using his influence to get 
fellowships for his fnends, including Mason; interesting himself 
in the wild and reckless Christopher Smarts then a fellow of Pem- 
broke, and deploring the loss of the veteran Middleton, with whose 
views he was in sympathy, and whose house was the only one in 
which he felt at his ease. At the same time, his studies were 
remarkably various, and his curiosity about foreign, and especially 
French, literature, intense, as is particularly illustrated by his 
welcome of Montesquieu’s Eeprit dee Loie, which forestalled some 
of the best thoughts in the fragmentary AUianee of Education and 
Oovemment (1748). At length, 12 June 1750, he sends from Stoke 
to Walpole *a thing with an end to it’ — a merit that most of his 
writings have wanted — and one whose beginning Walpole has seen 
long agoK This is the famous Elegy, and Walpole appears to have 
drculated it somewhat freely in manuscript, with the result that 
the magazines got hold of it ; and Gray, to protect himself, makes 
liFalpole send it to Dodsley for immediate printing. Between The 
Magazine ((fMagazinee and Dodsley, the Elegy, on its flrst publi- 
cation, fared but badly : ‘ Nurse Dodsley,’ Gray says, * has given it 
a pinch or two in its cradle that 1 doubt it will beai^the marks of 
as long as it lives’; and, together, these 'publishers, licensed and 
unlicensed, achieved some curious readings. The moping owl 
complained of those who wandered near her ‘sacred bow’r’: the 
young tna.n went ‘ frowning,’ not ‘ smiling ’ as in scorn : the rustic’s 
‘harrow’ oft the stubborn glebe had broke ; and his firail memorial 
was decked with uncouth rhymes and shapeless ‘culture.’ And 

the mangled poet writes, ‘1 humbly purpose for the benefit of 

• • _ 

* in 1746 or 1746. Bee Qraijf'i Poem (Oambridge, 1898), p. 180. Muon'e 

■tetement that the Xitgp mi begun in 17^ ie poimbly tme of the e^tepb at the end. 



lir Dodd^ and bis matrons, dukt awake tor a Tob^ tiiat 
ibey should read atleep, and all will be ri|^tV .e" 

In contrast with this inewria, so fiur as the pnUic is oonomed, 
was the pains which he took, as evidenced by the fifS preserved at 
ibe lodge at Pmnbroke college, to set down what he did write 
beyond the possibility of mistake. 

Ibe quatrain of ten syllables in whidi the Elegp was written 
had bemi used before but never, perhaps, with conspicuous success, 
ezc^ in Dryden’s Anmis Mirdbilis. In Gray’s hands, it acquired 
a new beauty, and a mudc of its own. It doeiP not appw that 
either the form or the diction of the poem struck the general 
reader as novel The prevalent taste for a sort of gentle 
melancholy and the mild and tranquil surroundings which minister 
to the reflective spirit There is a little truth under the gross 
exaggeration with which the poet declared that he would have 
been just as successful if he had written in the prose of Hervey’s 
Meditatione among the tombs. Certain it is that Young’s NigM 
Thoughts, completed flve years before the Elegy, was, for the time 
being, almost as popular. In Young’s work, the sentiment is every- 
thing; henc^ perhaps, its vogue on the continent, where discrimi- 
nating judgments on our literature were few and flu* between. 

The Elegy seems to us simple in expression, and by no means 
abstruse, and we have said that there was in it nothing that struck 
even Gray’s contemporaries as revolutionary. Perhaps it was 
Johnson who flrst scented the battle from afltr. He parodied, in a 
version of a chorus of Medea, the style, as he conceived it, of the 
Elegy, in which acyectives follow their substantives, old words are 
revived, epithets are doubled and hyphenated, while subject and 
object are inverted. Contrasted with this was Johnson’s own 
serious rendering of the same passage, in which the language wmi 
the ourrent language of the day, with scarcely a word in it tbat 
was distinctly poetical The eccentricities which he noted still 
remain pitfl^ In the line ‘And all the mr a solemn stillness 
hoMef,’ stillness, in epite bf commentator^ is the nominative, and we 
almost invariably quote, with so careful a reader as Coningttm, 
Await alike the* inedtable hoiw, 

although Gray wrote ‘Awaits,’ and ‘hour’ is subject not object. 
(The thought is tha>t of Horace, ‘One ni|^t awaits us ; we should 

* ‘the Toioa of Nature otiea 

Awake, and fiuthftd to her wonte^firee.' ^ ” 

(Ae if ‘awake’ were an imperatiTe.) 

* Cff. OiaV to Weet, Aiwil 1743, quoted nqm. 





Characteristics pf the Elegy 1^5 

' Im absorbed in our ambitionB if we kq[it death in mind.) 
4galn, Gray wrote ‘The lowing herd wind slowly o*«r the lea,’ 
where not only is the plural suggestive of a Him of cattle, but 
someiof these are pictured as returning from the pasture and others 
from the {dough. Chice more^ he wrote 


The paths of glory lead bat to the gone 

meaning that whatever the path (hosen, the terminus is the earned 

Ihe EUgy may be looked upon as the climax of a whole series 
of poems, dating from 1746, which had evening for their theme. 
In his 17th year, ^omas Warton, in his PleamreB qf Mda/nidu^f 
had all the accessories of the scene which Gray describes; there is 
a ‘ sacred silence,’ as in & /ejected but very beautiful stanza of tiie 
Ekgy there was a ‘sacred calm’ ; there is the ‘owl,’ and the ‘ivy’ 
that ‘with mantle green Invests some wasted tower.’ But the 
*young poet, in his character of devotee of melancholy, takes us 
too far, when, with that gruesome enjoyment of horrors which is 
the prerogative of youth, he leads us at midnight to the ‘hollow 
charnel ’ to ‘ watch the flame of taper dim shedding a livid glare.’ 
We are at once conscious of the artiflcial and ambitious character 
of the eflbrt, precocious as an essay in literature, but without 
genuine feeling, without the correspondence between man and 
nature, which alone can create a mood. And it was the power to 
create a mood which was the distinctive merit of the best poems of 
this class and at this date. 

Joseph Wsuton, with the same environment, and, still more, 
Collins, in his magical Ode to Evening^ achieved this success. 
Contrast these with the conventional beings of The Seasons, and 
we become aware that we are nearing an epoch where description 
is subordinated to the real emotions of humanity, and the country 
bumpkin no longer chases the rainbow, or ‘unfolds,’ with Akenside, 
‘ tfte form of beauty smiling at his heart’ 

The Elegy ia its MS forms brings another noteworthy fEMst into 
prominence. These show how pitilessly the poet excised every 
stanza which did not minister to the congruity of his Masterpiece. 
We feel for instance that Wordsworth, apt tu believe that his most 
trivial fimcies were inspirations, w 9 old never have parted, for any 
oondderations of structure, with such lines as 


^ The trae readings were idl recognised and translated by the late H. A. J. Mnnro, 
who, in his striking Latin version of the poem, is often its best interpreter. 

* Friendship and compassion did not reconcile Johnson to the poetry of Collins, 
who^s mutfest to Gray in the diction which their critic loathed. See Johnson’s of 
OoUifUfUdJin. • 
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Hack liow tile Merad CUb, hraodi aniaiid 
Bida ty’ry flecoe tmnaltBOBB Paarion caaaa, 

In still small aooents wkisp^riiiff from the Gtonnd 
A giateftil Earnest of eternal Peace. o 

# ■ 

Grajhimself seems in one instance to have repentedof his infimtidd^ 
and writes in the Pembroke MS the marginal note ‘insert’ over the 
stanza (eridentlji adapted but compressed from Collins’s IHtye in 
Offmbdme) about* the riolets scattered on the tomb and the little 
footsteps of the redbreast which lightly print the ground there. 
Memory and affection haye something to do with the eidtaph, 
which sounds the personal note of which Qraj^was fond, but is, 
unquestionably, the weakest part of the poem, and was, perhaps, 
written about 1742, and inserted in tho Elegy by afterthou^t 
In general, no poet better understood, or more strictly followed, 
the Popian maxim ‘survey the whole,’ that golden rule which^ 
a later generation seldom remembers or practices. 

The Elegy had a curious sequel in A Long Story. After her 
husband’s death, in 1749, Lady Cobham must have left the famous 
Stowe for the mansion house at Stoke Pogis ; she had seen the 
Elegy when Walpole was circulating it in MS, and learnt that the 
author .was in her neighbourhood. Accordingly, she caused her 
niece, Miss Speed, and Lady Schaub, the wife of Sir Luke Schaub, 
to visit him, at the house of Mrs Rogers, ostensibly to tell him 
that a Lady Brown, one of his friends, who kept open house in town 
for travellers young and old, was quite well Grqy was not at home, 
and this visit of fine ladies may have caused, as Gray pretends, 
some perturbation to his quiet aunt and mother. A grac^ul 
intinuM^ (nothing more) grew up between the poet and Miss Speed, 
though gossip declared they were to be married^ 

A Long Story, written with fiicile pen, goes far to bear out 
Walpole’s statement that Gray never wrote anything earily exc^t 
things of humour. His serious efforts are always the fruit of long 
delay and much labour.. Next followed (1752) what remains a 
fi:agment, oply because Mason found a comer of the sole MS copy 
tom, supplying^ more mo, words of his own to complete it. It was 
entitled Stamae to Aicimrd BenMey, who made Deeigm for me 
Poem by Mr T. Gray. We cannot feel sure that Mason has 
given us the unmutilated part of the poem correctly. Gray knew 
Pope and Dryden too well to write 

The energy of Pope they might el&we 
And Dtyden’e hamony snlmiit to mine. 

1 The lady died u oomtesM de Viiy in 1788. 
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^ * 

ft may be suspected Hist Mascm has dnmtrily traUBposed these 
l^thetSi As eyidenoe how Chay nursed his thoughts we may note 
ttat feline 

And daade with s Inxoiy of 

is a reminiscence of a version whidi he made in 1737 from Tasso’s 
JmuaUm Ddivered, bk 14. 

One other line in this brief poem lives in the memory — ^that in 
which he attributes to Shakespeare and Milton in contrast to ‘this 
benighted age,’ a diviner inspiration, 

pomp and prodigality of heaven. 

He is, later, in February 1763, in a great fret about the title 
of the six poems, and, in his desire to seem unaffected, displays 
a great deal of affectation. It was quite absurd to imagine 
^that the poems, including the Elegy, could be regarded as 
secondary to the designa It was his foible to pose; but he in- 
dulged it with scanty success. In March 1763 died Qray’s 'careful 
tender mother,’ as he calls her in the inscription for the vault in 
which she was laid by the side of her sister Mary Antrobus. In 
July of the same year, he went to see his friend Wharton, who 
was living in Durham. Here, the author of the Elegy was made 
much of ; but the visit was important in another way. It coin- 
cides with a change in Gray’s poetic tendencies, and helped to 
encourage them. He now reverted to that love of the bold and 
miyestic which appears in the alcaics on the Grande Chartreuse. 
In the neighbourhood of Durham, he found a faint image of those 
more august scenes. 

I have (he writes) one of the most beontifnl vales here in England to walk 
in, with prospects that change every ten steps, and open something new 
wherever I tnm me, M rude and romatUic', in short the sweetest spot to 
break your neck or drown yourtelf in that ever was beheld. 

* On 26 December 1764 was completed the ode entitled The 
Progress of Poesy ; it had been nearly finidied two years before. 
It was not published until 1769, when Walpole secured it for the 
Strawberry hill press, together with The the motto 

^vavra awerouri from Pindar belongs to* them bothK 

Gray did not attach any great value to the rule of strophe 
and antistrophe, but he strongly objected to*the merely irregular 
stanzas which Cowley introduced It was probably Congreve who 
first wrote a real pindaric ode; and, whatever the value of his 
Ode to the Queen, it did something, as Mason points out, to obviate 

^ Snttoeqoently the words^hat follow io Pindar, 4t rh wa» were added, 

when Gray found explanatory notes were needed. ^ 



Ctoy’B objection to tbb fona. It ’ms written in riiort stSB^as, 
and the rocarrenoe tiie same metre was more recognisable to 
the ear than when it was separated bjr a long interval frogs its 
counterpart. 

In Gray’s time, the muse was always making the grand tour. 
If the title of OoUins’s Ode to SimpUeUy were not misleading, 
we should find iu it an emlwyo Progress qf Poesy, in which in- 
(q>iration passes, 'as with Gray, from Greece to Italy and from Italy 
to England. The due to the mystery of the ride is found when 
we discover that> to Oollins, ‘simplicity’ is ‘nature^’ as Pope under- 
stood the word — ^nature identified with Homer, ‘^d with all her 
great poetic interpreters, who idealise bat do not distort her. 
These pilgrimages of the muse were stariod by Thomson, who, in 
his Liberty, chose her as his travelling companion, and brought 
her home intolerably dull, and, not long before Gray’s death, by • 
Goldsmith in his Traveller. 

The most easy way of criticising The Progress qf Poesy and 
The Bard is to start by critidsing their critics, b^inning with 
Francklin, regius professor of Greek at Cambridge, who mistook 
the ‘Aeolian lyre’ invoked in the first line of The Progress for 
the instrument invented by Oswald, and objected that ‘such an 
instrument as the Aeolian harp, which is altogetiier uncertain and 
irr^fular must be very ill adapted to the dance which is one coh- 
tinued regular movement’ Garrick, who spoke from professional 
knowledge, grasped the truth better, and said that Gray was the 
only poet who understood dancing. His original in the place which 
he has in mind is a line of Homer (Odyss. bk vm, L 366); but he 
borrows without acknowledgment the word ‘many-twinkling’ from 
Thomson {Spring, L 168) who uses it of the leaves of the aspen. 
The poem begins appropriately with an imitation of Horace’s 
description of Pindar, » 

In profoimd, nnmeaBimble aona 

The deep-moath’d Pindar, foamina, ponn alona. 

Ibis beantifhl poem is marred by a personal reference at the 
end, as in the case, to* which we have already referred, of the 

Between The Progress of Poesy and The Bard comes the 
Fragment of an Ode found in the MS at Pmnbroke. It is without 
a title; that which it now bears. On ^ pleamre arising from 
VieissUude, is i»obably due to Mason, who attmnpted to compfote 
the pomn and exceU^ himsrif in infelidty, filling up t^e lut 
stansa as we have it, thus: ^ 
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f To then^ if HoIm^ wif alioall bifag 

The onp tram Piooaim^ ■prinCt 

Say, oaa taste the flaToor hlgk 
^ Of aober, simple, genuine Joy*? 

In Vidswhude, some critics have discovered an anticipation of 
Wordsworth, but we ought to distinguish. When Gray says that 
‘the meanest flonret of the vale’ ia ‘opening ^mradise’ to the 
convalescent, he describes the human being under limited and 
exceptional circumstancea But when Wordsworth, in robust 
health, derives from ibe meanest flower, thoughts that ‘ often lie 
too deep for teart,' and reproaches his Peter Bell for flnding tbe 
primrose a yellow primrose and nothing more, he expects from 
humanity in general moire than experience warrants*. 

Though this fragment probably comes chronologically between 
,The Proffress 0 / Poesy and The Bard, we are not justified in 
interposing it between them. They are dissociable from it, not 
only on account of their being printed and published in juxta- 
position, as Ode 1 and Ode II, and of the motto which clearly 
applies to both, but because together they herald a generic change. 
Vicissitude, with every promise of a beautiful poem, carries on 
the meditative spirit in which all Gray's serious work had been 
executed hitherto. But the two odes are conceived in an atmo- 
sphere rather intellectual than sentimental. They are a literary 
experiment. They idealise great facts, historic or legendary, out 
of which reflection may be generated — ^but mediately, not directly 
from the poet’s mind. While they have this in common, there 
remains a point of contrast between them. The Bard, more 
clearly than the other ode, bears traces of those studies from the 
Norse which Gray had already made and which found expression 
in The FalUd Sisters and The Descent of Odin. 

• It inaugurates the last stage of the poet’s literary history. The 
design has been marred by many editors through heedlessness 
in printing. They have not observed 4hat the bard sings his 
song at first as a solo, until, in the distance, he sees*the ghosts 
of his slain brethren, and invites them to ‘join the chant, while 
together they weave the winding sheet of Edward’s race. That 
done, they vanish from the bard’s sight, and he finishes his 
prophecy alone. The fault, perhaps inevitable, of tbe poem, lies 
in the conclusion, which smells too much of the lamp. The 

* For KDother stonsa be ia indebted to a enggeation in Oray'a pooket-book, bnt has 
made a poor nae of it. 

t «ntjialinoBt direetly imi^tes here Oreaaet, a Cavonnte poet with him (Bur ma 
eoMwIaaeanee). * • 


a. L. Z. OH. VL • 
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saUoit diaracteriBtioB of the great poets the Elisabetfaan era 
are described with modi skiU, though with a certain Tagtfeness 
proper to projdieqr; and yet we cannot help insking, how 
know so much about these his very late successor^ while he (mows 
himself rather a discerning criti<^ than a mighty prophet who has 
just been foretelling tragic horrors and retribution. They ill suit 
the majestic form graphically described before his prophecy be^ns. 

A curious evidence of the influence of Gray’s Ba/rd upon the 
vweroi is to be found in the history of the Ossianic imposture. In 
Cath-Loda Duan I of this so-called collection of^;;^rdiques, we have 
the expression ‘Thou kindlest thy hair into meteors,’ and in the 
‘Songs of Selma’ Ossian sings: c * 

I behold my deuarted Mends. Their fi^therincr is on Iona, as in the days 
of other years. Fingall oomes like a watery column of ndst! his heroes are 
around: and see the bards of sons’, smy-hinred Ullin; stately Bynol Al]^* 
with the tuneful voice! the toft complaint of Minona! How are ye diansed, 
my friends, etc. 

Gray, who had at flrst welcomed the frauds of Macpherson, because 
he discerned in them the romantic spirit, became more reticent 
as time went on, and as his common sense, against which he feebly 
struggled, gained the mastery. He either did not or would not 
observe that in them he was imitated or parodied. On the other 
hand, he repudiated for himself the suggestion that the opening of 
The Bard was modelled upon the prophecy of Nereus in Horace 
(Ca/rm. l 16 ). We cannot accept the repudiation, for the resem- 
blance is unmistakable, although it makes but little agmnst the real 
originality of his poem, and is on the same plane with his adknow- 
ledgment that the image of the bard was modelled on the picture 
by Raphael of the Supreme Being in the vision of Ezekiel, or that 
of Moses breaking the tables of the law by Parmegiano. The 
Bard still renudns the best evidence we possess that Gray, imiEa- 
tive as he is, was, also, an inventive geniua 

It might, after all, have come down to us as a colossal fragment, 
lacking the third antistrophe and epode, but for a stimulus of 
wlqch Gray gives an fmcount He heard at Cambridge Furry, the 
blind Welsh harper, and his sensitive ear was so frscinated that 
‘ Odikle’ was put in motion again. So completely did he assodate 
his verse with music, that he gave elaborate directions for its 
setting, and it is a very high compliment td Gray’s taste that 
Villiers Stanford, though he knew nothing of these instructions, 
carried them out to the letter. ^ « • 

^fore this, in 1766, occurred an event which Gray describes 
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'as a awt aera in a life so bamo evenia aa ’ Un 

She iffiur has been treated with so madi difl^Heiioe of ofniiioii that 
w» only Bommariae the oonclnaon at which we hare anriTed. 
Ckray had been mrach tormented by some young men, of whmn two 
were certainly fellow-commoners reading on his staircase^ and he 
had a nervons dread of fire^ upon which they prol|ably played. He 
accordingly got Wharton to bespeak 'him a rope-ladder, a strong 
temptation to the young men to madce him put it to the proof 
It is possible that, before the outrage, they had begun kindling 
fires of shayings pn his staircase^ At last, an early hunting par^ 
caused the huntsmen to shout 'fire’ under his window, smne of 
them, perhaps, before joining the party, having made the usual 
blase on the staira The poet put his night-capped head out 
the window and, discovering the hoax, drew it in agun. This was 
*all that was known to Sharp, fellow of Corpus, who wrote only tix 
days after Gray’s migration to Pembroke. The exaggerated form 
in which the story is still current was diaped in 1767 by a certain 
Archibald Campbell, a scribbler in a production called Tht 
8aie of Authors, who expressly confesses that he vouches for no 
details in what he describes as a harmless pleasantry. Suffice it 
to say that the master, Dr Law, to whom Gray complained, made 
light of this 'boyish frolic,’ as he called it, and Gray, in conse- 
quence, changed his collega 

The year 1769 was mainly spent in London, near the British 
museum, which was opened to the public in January. Gray 
revelled in MS treasures there, and made copious extracts from 
them ; the most interesting, perhaps, to the general reader are 
letters from Richard III, and the defence of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
the poet ; both of which transcripts he made for Walpole, who 
used them in his MiseeUaneofus Antiquities and HiUoric Doubts. 
Af this time, also, he probably composed the treatise called Met/rum, 
and Observations on the poems of Lydgate, {srobably in view of a 
design for the history of English poetiy which was never executed. 

In 1762, Gray made a tour in Yorkshire and Derfiy, and saw 
Kirkstall abbey, the Peak, of whidi he thought but little, and 
Chatsworth. On his return to Cambridge, Jie found the im>- 
fessorship of modem histoiy vacant, and caused his claim to be 
represented to Lord Bute. But the professorship was given to 
Lawrence* Brockett, who had been tutor to Sir James Lowther, 
son-in-law of the fevourite Bute. In 1764, possibly with Wharton 
as his companion, he made his first visit to Scotland, mid, in 1766, 
he repeated this visit as tiie guest of Lord Strathmore, fenn^ly 
% 9—3 
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a fettow-conuiMmer t*anlNX>ke. 0& tibk second visile he met 
Robertson md other UteratL It is a proof of tbe remarkable 
catholidfy of Gray’s love of scenery that» in tiie earlier of ^ese 
years, possessed tilion^ he was with the sablime grandeur of 
the mountains, he could also eigoy and describe graphically the 
charms of a geqtler landscape, in a part of England (Windiester, 
Southampton, Netley abbey, etc.) dear to Collins. 

In the following year, he once more visited Scotland and 
became acquainted with l^ttie, author of The to the 

last an unfinished poem, the earliest part of w|||ich he helped to 
correct. His criticism is just but with two notable exceptions. 
He truly remarks that too much is given to descriptions and 
refiections ; Beattie does not know what to do with his minstrel 
When he has made him. Tet Gray’s remarks are in two particulars 
disappointing. In direct contrast to his doctrine as stated to West* 
in April 1742, he says ‘I think we diould wholly adopt the language 
of Spenser’s time or wholly renounce it. You say, you have done 
the latter ; but, in effect, you retain fa/red, forth, mead, wight, 
wem, gavde, theme, m sooth, aye, eschew, etc.’ And he objects 
to Beattie’s use of alliteration : if he had confined himself to 
censuring one line in the part of the poem which was sent him 
The lontr^wbed minstrels wake the warbling lyre 
it would have been weU. As it is, Beattie had an easy retort upon 
him with 

Nor east one longinjr, lingerinjr look behind 

in the Blef^. 

In 1768, Gray’s poems were republished by Dodsley, and for 
A Lomg Story were substituted the two Norse odes, The Fated 
Siglers, and The Descent of Oden. A similar edition cam^ at 
the same time, from the press of Foulis (the Glasgow Elzevir). 
When Gray wrote The Bard, he had already made some stud/ of 
Scandinavian poetry. He had The Fatal Sisters in mind when 
he wrote 

, * WeBsm the warp imd weave the woof 

The Whidinsr sheet of Edward’s race. 

Pefhaps, The Deseemt qf Odin, in one passage of which’ it is 
• • 

1 * Bight against the eastern gate 

By the moss-grown pile he sate 
Where long of yore to sleep was laid ^ 

The dust of the prophetic Maid, 

Facing to the northern clime 
Thrice he traced the runic rhyme; 

Thrice pronounc’d, in accents di^ead, « " 

• * The thrilling Terse that wakes ihe dead.’ 
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Aiiposdble not to recognise an anticipation vi So^ k, in tUn 
reqwct, still more soggestive. 

1768, Broi^ett, Gamlvidge {nofeesor of modem histoiy, met 
wito a &tal accident on returning from Hmohinglsrooke. Stone* 
hewer, who had been one of Gray’s closest friend at Petorhonse 
and who acted as the duke of Grafton’s secretary, pleaded Gray’s 
claims to the professorship of history, and witii sucoesa The office 
was a sinecure ; he had some intention of deliTcring lectures, but 
the. form of his projected inaugural lecture is in Latin, and what* 
ever his design jgras it fell through. In his new capacity, it was 
his task to write the installation ode when Grafton was made 
chancellor of the University. Hie work proved the one exception 
to the fact that he never wrote well unless spontaneously. He 
lingered long before he began. At last, he startled Xicholls by 
'throwing open his door to his vintor and shouting ‘Hence, avaunt ! 
'tis holy ground,’ and the new ode was completed. A sort of 
heraldic splendour characterises this, his last great effort; in 
places, it seems to step out of a page of Froissart, and, notwith- 
standing the bile of Junius, the pomp and circumstance of the closing 
personal panegyric do not convey any impression of inappropriate- 
ness. 

This business over. Gray went with Wharton towards the 
English Lakes, but his companion fell ill at Brough, and Gray 
pursued his journey alone. The fruit of it was a journal which 
he sent from time to time to Wharton, and of which, with a 
Porsonian delight in his own beautiful handwriting, there is reason 
to believe that he made more than one copy. The journal vras 
never published until after his death, and the public did not know 
till then how exactly he had surveyed the scenery. Wordsworth, 
if he knew, ignored the frast that a poet whom he habitually 
depreciated was, as a minute admirer of the views of nature, not 
less enthusiastic than his censor. The credit of discovering the 
Lakes belongs really to neither of these. * It belongs to poor cra^ 
Brown, the author of The Estimate, who wrote of a night scene 
near Keswick : 

Nor Toioe, nor eonnd broke on the deep serene; 

Bat the soft murmur of soft-gushin^r rills 

(Unheard till now, and now searoe heard), eto. 

The whole of Gray’s journal is precious, abounding in description, 
fisctB of natural histqiy, lustoncal detail, antique records, ex- 
periences g ain ed with a persstent effort, very creditable to pne 
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generally veiy neiToiis and timid, bat careleai ’^'fiil^e and riat 
in bis fiwdnating quest*. 


At the beginning of 1770, Gray, throng^ MdioUs, fonnda stlii^ 


young friend, to beguile for a short time his solitary days, and give 
his waning life a sort of Martin’s summer. Young Charles-Victor 
de Bonstetten came to him to fhsdnate, but, also, to perplex, him. 
The undergraduates puzzled the foreigner ; he could not understand 
tile young seigneurs travestied as monks in the university glorified 
by Newton. He knew so little of the real life of these neophytes 
as never to suspect that their conduct and character were for 
from ascetic. It was a secret Gray prudeptiy withheld from him, 
jealously keeping his disciple for Mmselfr Bonstetten spent most 
of his time in Gray’s room, having, however, a young sizar to wake 
him in the morning and read Milton to him.' He studied from^ 
morning to night and spent his evenings with Gray. His own 
experience was, in truth, already much wider than that of his 
now ageing friend. He had seen Rousseau, he had talked with 
Voltaire ; he had even tried suicide, anticipating Werther under 
the spell of that WeUseJvmerz which the Briton imperfectly under- 
stood. All this, Gray never knew, or thought it best not to notice. 
He wrote to the young man, who relapsed for a time into melan- 
choly on his return to Switzerland, as F^nelon’s Mentor might talk 
to Telemachus ; and epitomises for his benefit the sixth book of 
Plato’s Republic. In the end^ Bonstetten became an excellent 
magistrate, and served Switzerland well, until the revolution 
drove him into exila He never forgot Gray, the old poet whose 
last days he had brightened, and who bad parted from him with 
pathetic regret*. 

The scene had begun to dose in when, in the company of 
Nicholls, he went through five of the western counties, descend^ 
the Wye forty miles in a boat, saw Tintem and, at Malvern, on 
recevving a copy of The Ifleserted Village, excbfrmed ompbai^cdiiLy 
* this man u a poet’ But there was not tor the first part of 1771, 
rau^ sign of any serious ulment; apart from some indications of 
fiuling vitality in his frame, his mind was as active as ever, till, in 
June^ he became consdous of a new complaint, and, on 24 July, 
was taken suddenly iU in halL On the 30th, he was dead. 

A survey of Gray’s work would indude MSS of incredibly 
larger volume than the few poems published in his lifetime. Yet 


^ He travdled* of oonrae, mnoh on foot, but it is not probable that he always did so. 
It was not his way to record on all occasions how he travelled. The diBtanoe| whiph he 
walked have been absurdly exaggerated. ^ 

%.Bee dhe story tdd more at length in the second volume Gray’s Irelten (1904). 
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to saiafi rqivtation rest% for qb^ npm o^iioiiB MBS^ 

carafolly pra^rvod but ne^er intraded to be seen, except 

esoteric drde. To begin his inyaluaUe letters are an 
index to lus whole character, and to the humorous q;)irit that 
is often, as in the case of Hood, twin sister to melandioly. Li 
his letters, his life lies spread out before us ; Ibey are the only 
absolutely trustworthy records for-his biographers. Their interest 
lies in their infinite variety. Walpole was a better historian of 
social life; but his claims to erudition were slight^ his obligations 
to Qray, acknowJiedged and unacknowledged, were greats and his 
scientific knowledge was nU ; while, whatever the interest of his 
letters for political and .social history, they contain nothing com- 
parable to the depth and pathos of Gray’s more limited memories 
and friendships*. On the other hand, Gray’s letters are an excellent 
* guide as a survey of continental literature ; the best French writers 
he literally devoured; his liking for inferior fiction he shared with 
the foshionable world, partly because it tms fashionable, but such 
writers as Montesquieu, Bufibn and the encyclopaedists he read 
with enthusiasm. With Rousseau, except his EmUe, and with 
Voltaire, he is utterly out of sympathy. He plunges deep into the 
pages of Froissart, 'the Herodotus of a barbarous age,’ of Bully’s 
Memmres, of Madame de Maintenon’s letters, and the memoirs 
of that French Fanny Burney, Madame de Staal Delaunay. He 
knows, beside Froissart, all the old French chroniclers, and ^ves 
advice as to the order and method of their study. While, at times, 
like a market-gardener, he exchanges with Wharton notes as to 
the dates of the returns of the seasons and the state of the crops, 
he is also a man of science. He is in touch with Linnaeus, through 
his disciple at Upsala, and with the English naturalist Stillingfieet. 
Classical literature has, for him, no dry bones. He rises to 
ettthusiasm on such subjects and expects Wharton to share Ins 
delight in the description of the retreat frum Syracuse, which his 
friend has just reached in the Bereatb *book of Tbuoydidea. 

In December 1767, he was offered the Jaureatesbip^ hot con- 
temptuously declined it ; the offer, nevertheless, was a tribute to 
him, as the first poet of his geuerataon. And, indeed, in 1748, 
before he had writtmi very much, he sat in scornful judgment 
upon his contemporariea In Dodsley’s collection of that year, the 
only living poets whom he can praise unreserredly are Shenstone 

1 See bis Aiuedatt* cf Painti^ and Ofay’s eoBunanta; also, Otaj’a aiitiaiams oa 
sAwif Doubu (read batwa«i the liaea). 

* AstoWalpda’ilettan, aMehap.xi,vott. • .. 
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for 27^ Sdiootmigtreu, JoIuimhi for London and Veroes oa tibtf 
opening of Garrick’s theatre l^er for Grongar HiU, and, of 
course, Walpola Bni^ he adds ^ 

What shall I say to Mr Lowth, Hr Bidley, Mr BoUe, the Ber. Hr Brown 
(‘Estimate Brown’), Seward, et& eto. If I s^r Hesslenrs! this is not the 
thinr; write prose^ write semums, write nothing at all: they will disdain me 
and my adrioe. * 

Of Gray’s most persistent friend and correspondent, Mason, it is 
difficult to speak with justice or moderation. Gi^y has described 
him with kindliness and sincerity, and it is, perhaps, the one 
redeeming trait in Mason’s edition of t;^*e correspondence that 
he has preserved this description ' with almost Boswellian self- 
samfice. According to Gray, he is a creature of childlike snur 
plicity, but writes too much, and hopes to make money by it, reads 
very little, and is insatiable in the matter of preferment; the 
simplicity we may question, and it seems incompatible with the 
rest of the description. He garbled Gray’s letters ruthlessly ; in 
their unmutilated form, they would have disposed for ever of his 
claims to be his friend’s compare. He may be excused for not 
wishing to figure before the public as ‘dear Skroddler’; but, when 
he pleads the boyish levity of some of the letters as an excuse 
for his expurgations, he knows better, and is simply posing, often 
substituting his own bombast for Gray’s plain speaking. Gray 
recognised merit in Mason’s Musaem, a Monody on the deaOt of 
Pope, spite of shells and coral fioors ; he liked, moderately, Elfrida 
and, immoderately, Cwrcu^aeue, firom which, in The Bard, he quotes 
an example of the sublime. His elegies and other verses it would 
be profitless to enumerate. They have no place in the history of 
our literature. He wrote political pasquinades of no great merit; 
but it may be reckoned to his credit that he was a consistent Whi^, 
so that, on the accession of George III, he lost all chance of further 
preferment. He showed tery little magnanimity in attacking, in 
hi; leie, theHiniversity of Oxford, then (1746 sq.) out of fovour with 
the court, the bulk of whose patronage went to Cambtidga He 
was answered in The^ Triumph of Isie by Thomas Warton, then a 
youth of twmity-on^ with spirit and good temper ; yet^ such nms 
his vanity that he believed he had infiicted a mortal wound, and, 
years after, congratulated himself on entering Oxford at night, 
without fear of a crowd of ‘ booing undergraduates.’ His super- 
ficial resemblance to the manner of Gray did the greater poet 
some haiTn. Their contemporaries, and oei^u critics of a later 
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*|generati<Hi, did not see any diflferanoe between Afoson's frosiy glare 
and constant fidsetto and the balanced eloquence of Gray. 

If the project of a joint work with Mason on the history of 
English poetry had not fidlen through, Gray must hare found 
his associate a terriUe incubus. No greater contrast existed at 
that date than Mason’s slipshod, as compared witSi Gray’s scholarly 
accuracy. Even the work of Warton was an inadequate substitute 
for that which Gray mig^t hare given us ; the probability is that 
its only &ult wqqld have been too much, even as Warton has too 
little, method. 

There was one of Gjay’s preferences that contributed greatly 
to the appreciation which, as the historian of our poetry, he 
would have shown of its earlier stages. In strong contrast to the 
* elaborate and stately diction of his own verse, he loved best the 
poets who were almost models of simplicity : Matthew Green, and 
the French Gresset, and Dyer of Grongao' Hill, and whatever 
Shenstone and even Tickell had written in the same vein. His 
min d was early ripe for the baUads of Percy’s Reliqutea. He 
finds, accordingly, in GU Morriee, all the rules of Aristotle 
observed by some unknown ballad-writer who had never read 
Aristotle. He derives from Macpherson's fragments and his 
Fingall evidence that ‘without any respect of climates poetry 
reigns in all nascent societies of men.’ The theory itself is 
intrinsically better than the support on which he chose to rest it. 
He was struggling in that portentous Ossianic mist whidi spread 
from Britain to the continent, a mist through which people of 
genius, the greatest as well as the least, wandered for a time, 
bewildered by their own shadows. The last efibrts of his muse, 
dating from The Bard, are, in the history of our literature, in- 
dbmparably the most important. From his Latin verse, which, if 
we except his jocular or satiric efforts, was alone fluent and 
spontaneous, and is still significant as Inarking the first stage in 
his poetic development, we pass to a medicative mooff sufficiently 
conventional in form except in its extreme classicism, and trans- 
cendent only because impressed ^y genuine feeling, and thence to 
the scanty product by virtue of which we regard him as a pioneer, 
who seems, like Hesperus, to lead a starry host, but really moves 
with the rest in obedience to the same mysterious impuW His 
fhme, in this diaracter, has obscured without effort that of many 
leqper^bards whose course was in the same direction, until tihe 
magic was transmitted to Colerifige^ and then to Scott, who used 
it with more perststent energy and more conspicuous effect 
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YOUNG, COLLINS AND LESSER POETS 
OP THE AGE OF JOHNSON 

C 

Thb poBthnmons experience, if it may be so described, of most 
of the poets to be treated in the present chapter, like that of 
their predecessors, noticed in an earlier section of this HiBU>ry\ 
illustrates certidn doctrine, both of the less, and of the more, vulgar 
philosophy of life. For more than a century and a half, through the 
successive collections of Dodsley, Peardi, Johnson, Anderson and 
Chalmers, they have had opportunities of being generally known 
which can hardly be said to have been shared by the verse writers 
of any other period of English literary history. But, for the last 
centuiy at any rate, this &miliarity with their productions has, also, 
brought about its proverbial consequence; CoUins, indeed, if not 
nemine eontradicmte, yet, by a strong body of the best critical 
judgment, has (putting range of kind and bulk of production out 
of the question) been allowed poetical quality of almost the rarest 
and purest sort Young, despite the great volume of now im- 
perfectly interesting matter comprehended in his poetical works, 
and the extreme inequality of his treatment of it, despite, too, the 
defects of his temper and other drawbacks, eqjoyed, for a long 
tim^ great and almost European popularity; he possesses, for the 
literary historian, the attraction of having actually anticipated 
Pope in one of the most characteristic directions of Pope’s satiric 
energy ; ancTbe can never be explored by any patient and unbiassed 
investigator without the recognition of flame under the ashee^ 
flowers in the wilderness and fragments of no contemptible mould- 
ing among the ruins. Shenstone, Dyer, Green (* Spleen ’-Green), 
Blair, Armstrong, Akenside^ Beatti^ Smart — ^there are assodations 
with eadi of these nmnes which ought not to be forgotten; and, 
even from the fwmerm which may be grouped with them, there 
remains something to be gathered as to ^e general siAte amd 

• * * Sm ante, toL n, ohap, vi, mo. n. 
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^fortunes of literature and of poetry irhidi ought not to be miaring 
in such a woi^ as the present 

extensive notice of biograidiical data, not generally induded 
in the plan of this HiOory, would be idtogether out of place 
in a collective diapter; but some references of the kind will 
be found to be occasionally indispensable. Young's long life, 
from the time when he entered Winchester in 1696, was exactly 
divided between residence at school and in three colleges at 
Oxford (New college, where he missed securing a place on the 
foundation, Corpus Christi, and, lastly, All Souls, of which hei 
became a lay fellow ip 1708) and tenure of the college living of 
Welwyn, to which, having given up plans of professional and 
pcwliamentary life and taken orders, he was presented in 1730. 
Throughout each of these long periods, he appears (except at 
the moment of his election at All Souls) as a disappointed man, 
baffled as to regular promotion at school ; wandering from coll^ 
to college; not, indeed, ever in apparent danger of the jail, but 
incessantly and fruitlessly courting the patron ; an unsuccessful, 
or but once successful, dramatist ; a beaten candidate for parlia* 
ment; and, in his second stage, perpetually dmiderating, but 
never, in the very slightest measure receiving, that ecclesiastical 
promotion which, in some not quite comprehensible way, almost 
every eighteenth century divine seems to have thought his plain 
and incontestable right In both parts of his career, moreover, 
there can be little doubt that Young suffered from that curious • 
recoil or rebuff for which, perhaps, not enough allowance has 
been made in meting out praise or blame among the successive 
literary generations of the eighteenth century. Addison’s ad- 
ministrative, and Prior's diplomatic, honours were not unmixed 
t^lessings to their possessors ; but there cannot be any doubt that 
they made Grub street, or even places much more agreeable and 
less *&bulous’ than Grub street, all t^e more intolerable to the 
younger generation. ^ 

Before applying the light of this (of* course not novel) con- 
sideration to Young’s work, let us see what that work (mpst of « 
it now utterly forgotten) actually was. He*began with addresses 
and odes of various kinds (one on the queen’s death) in the last 
two years of Anne, and produced tbe play Bmiris, a pewaphrase 
of Job and his Letters to Tu^ceU, in 1719. In 1721 appeared 
his one &mous play The Bevmge,* md, a little later, in parts 
(1726i^X most, important work of his younger, but not 
very young, years, The Universal Passion. During 4he ^ears 
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1728 to 1730 were pnblidied the anwring {neces called OeeauC 
and Imp&mm Pdagi, with others. The Complamt, or Night 
Thoughts on J4fo, 2>e^ and InmortaUty, began to appei£|ig^ 
1744 , when the author was nearly sixty-two. A third jday, Ti^ 
Brokers, followed in 1753 : and his last work of importance. 
Resignation, in 1<762. 

The immense and long enduring popularity of Night Thoughts 
hardly requires much comment, even now that it has uttm'ly 
vanished and is never likely to return. This popularity was not^ 
as it has been in some other cases, due to lack insight on the 
part of the public that bestowed it ; but, as perhaps nearly always 
happens, it was due to the foct that the merits of the work, in part, 
at least, were exactly such as that public could best appreciate, 
and the foults such as it was most disposed to pass over. Night 
Thoughts is hard reading, nowadays, even for the most catholic 
lover of poetry ; and the rest of Young, even Tht Universad 
Passion, is harder. But he must be a very exceptional critic who 
can do Young justice, either without a complete reading of his 
poems, or at a first reading only. Two keys, perhaps, are wanted 
to unlock the cabinet. The first is an easy and wellknown key — 
the efiect of personal disappointment To this feeling, in various 
form^ poets are proverbially liable; but it is difScult to remember 
any poet who shows it so constantly and in such various forms as 
Y oung. It is not always very noisy in him : but it shows itself every- 
where — ^in his satire as well as in his preachings and moralisings, 
in the innumerable passages, whether longer or shorter, of a form 
of fiattery which sometimes carries with it a despairing sense that 
nothing, or nothing adequate, will, after all, come from the fiattered ; 
in the elegies over apparent triumphs such as Addison’s, and ap- 
parent foilures like that of Swift’s 'little Harrison,’ who was Young’s 
intimate friend; last of all, but not least of all, and, perhaps, most 
pathetically, in the title and the substance alike of his swan-song 
Resignation. That his disappointment, on the whole, was rather 
unveasonable is a feeble,, as well as a 'philistine,* way of diamn iaBing 
the matter : unreasonable disappointments are apt to be the most, 
not the least, keenly folt 

But there was something else wrong with Young. Johnson, in 
one of that great mqiority of his judgments on which one cannot 
do better than foil back, pronounced that 'with all his defects he 
was a man of genius and a poet’ He was this; but, of almost all 
men of genius and almost all poets, he wa| the most singulariy 
lacking iik art; and he seems, to some extent, to ^ve been aware 
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it, if we may judge firom the frequmu^ with which he dieanissed 
his own work 'as not worth republication. It is quite astonishing 
an artist Young is; for, whatever its defidmicies in other 
respects and whatever its limits in the domain of art, the eighteenth 
centuiy did not usually, according to its lights, make defiiult in 
questions ccmceming art In gross and in detail, Young’s art, 
even his mere craftsmanship, is absolutely untrustworthy. His 
rimes are the worst that we have from any English poet, except 
Mrs Browning. . He constantly ventures, in narrative blank verse, 
upon the dramatic redundant syllable, which is always a blemish, 
and sometimes frtal, out of drama. The almost incredible ab- 
surdities of Oeecm, Imferivm Pdagi and other odes come partly 
from want of taste in selection of stanza, partly from infelicities of 
phrase which few schoolboys would commit 

In the greater matter (as some hold it) of construction, he is 
equally weak. He really did precede Pope in certiun turns, as 
well as in a general atmosphere, of satire, which, it may be suspected, 
is the reason why some not illiterate persons are in the habit of 
attributing lines and passages in Young to his greater successor. 
But, in the earlier poet, the inequality, the awkwardness, the 
verbiage, are still constantly present 

It ought to be set down to the credit of public taste, which 
seldom receives, and does not often deserve, praise, that these defects 
(except the verbiage) are somewhat less perceptible in what was long 
held to be a masterpiece, and is Young’s masterpiece stilL Even the 
annoying and defeusing redundant syllable may be excused, to some 
extent, on the plea that The Complamt, to all intents and purposes, 
is an enormous soliloquy — a lamentation in argumentative and 
reflective monologue, addressed by an actor of superhuman lung- 
TOwer to an audience of still more superhuman endurance. It has, 
raroughout, the character of the epidetetio — ^the rhetorical exercise 
deliberately calculated and consdousl^ accepted as a matter of 
display — ^which is frequent in more serious eighteenth century 
verse. What Shakespeare, in a few lines oiMa/mlet an^of Macbd^ 
compressed and sublimed into immortal jtoetry. Young watered 
down or hammered out into xbetoric, with endless comments 
and 'uses’ and applicationa But, in passages which are still 
unfoigotten, he allows himself a little concentration and sometiiing 
that is strangely like, if it is not actually, sincerity; and, then, he 
does become in his day and in his q>laM, 'a man of genius and 
a poetk’ Indeed, if ^e were judged by single lines, both of the 
satiric and of the reflective kind, these tities could still legs be 
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reftiaed Mm- And it is oiity Mr to say that sndi lines and^ 
passages oocnr not merely in Night Thoughts, not merdy in The 
Umversai Pasdon, bnt almost ereiywhere (except in the odgld^ 
from the early Lwt Day and Job to the fiiml Bedgnation. 

Aa we turn to. William Collins, we come, perhaps, to the only 
name the indudon of which in this chapter may ruse a caviL * If 
Collins is to be classed wiib lesser poets,’ it may be sdd, ‘then 
who, in Collins’s time, or in his century, is a greater?’ There is 
no space here for detailed controyersy on such pob)t8; yet, without 
some answer to the question, the literuy history of the age would 
be obscured or left imperfect. In the opinion of the present writer, 
Collins, in part, and the chief part, of his work, was, undoubtedly, 
a ‘greater poet,’ and that not merely of his own time. There is 
no — ^Elizabethan, Qeor^an or Victorian — at which the best 

tJiing a in the Odes would not haye entitled their author to the 
yerdict ‘poetry sans phrase.' But there is another part of his 
work, as it may be in bulk — ^the whole of it is but small, and, 
in the unhappy circumstances of his life, could hardly haye been 
larger— which is not greater poetry, which, indeed, is yery distinctly 
lesser; and this ‘minority’ occurs also, we must almost say con- 
stuitly, in the Odes themselyes. Further, this minority or inferiority 
is of a peculiar kind, hardly exampled elsewhere. Many poets are 
unequal : it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that, in yarying 
measure, eyery poet is unequal The string, be it of bow or of lyre, 
cannot always be at full tension. Some — 'we haye but just quoted an 
in Toung — are unequal with an inequality which cannot 
any benefit from the old metaphor. But, at certain times, 
hardly any poet, and few poets at any time, exhibit the peculiar 
inequality which Collins displays; and, for historical and critical 
purposes, the analysis of the special character of this difhrendh 
is, perhaps, of almost as much importance as that of the discoyery 
and recognition of his poetic idiosyncrasy and merit when he is at 
his best; p&haps, it is pf eyen greater importance than this. 

For, here, tbe cross-yaluation of man and time, easily abused 
down to mere glib futility, yet yery significant when used rightly, 
becomes of the yery first moment; in fact, it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that there is hardly another case where it 
counts for so much, and where it explains so much. Almost ey«ry* 
tiling that is good in Collins belongs to the man; almost eymything 
that is not good belongs to the time. And, consequently^ thpre 
i^)^||Mn,.haidly a poet of whom it may be 'said, with less of tiiis 
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ilEtfliiy, tbst eyen saj^KNuig his imliai^y mental afflictlmi to 
inye remained the same (nduch, in the diffident droumstanoes, 
Ih^lihy oonodyably might notX his prodm^on* as a ocmtemporaiy 
of Shakespeare or of Milton, of Coleridge or of Tennyson, would 
have been ratirely different in all the features that are not its 
best The Collins of the Odea^ at hb best, b, the poet of all 
time in general and no time in particular; the Collins of the 
Edogues b everywhere the poetaster of the eighteenth century. 
Nor b the dbtinction to be confined to thb easy and sweeping 
separation ; for, ^n the Odes themselves, it constantly, and, to the 
critical reader, not at all tiresomely, presents and represents itselfi 
In two succeeding poems of the collection, in two stanzas of the 
same poem, in two successive lines, nay, in the very same line of 
the same stanza, two writers — the Collins of eternity and the 
' Collins of hb day — are continually manifesting themselves. The 
latter talks about a 'Britbh shell’ when he means ‘Englbh poetry'; 
intrudes the otiose and, in fiact, ludicrous, detul of ‘its southern 
site,’ a sort of auctioneer’s item, in hb description of the temple 
of Hty ; indulges in constant abuse of such words as ‘s^ne.’ And 
he sometimes intrudes upon, though he cannot quite spoil, the 
loftiest inspiration of the Collins who writes ‘How sleep the brave’ 
and the Ode to Evening. 

When thb is thoroughly understood, it not merely brings the 
usual reward — the fimt of this understanding — ^but a dbtinct 
increase of eqjoyment. On the full perception of the difference 
between the two Collinses, there follows, not merely pardon, as in 
the proverb, but a possibility of neglecting what would otherwise 
annoy. The ‘Britbh shell’ no longer suggests artillery or oysters ; 
the ‘turtles’ have no savour of the tureen ; and nothing int^eres 
with our appreciation of the dewy eyes of Pity and the golden 
hhir of Peace, when the sense of incongruity b, as Coleridge says 
of the sense of disbelief, ‘suspended.’ 

In r^ard, indeed, to the Edognes,*iAi'e critical b almezt the 
only satisfaction. They occupy but little ^m — ^less than a scqre 
of pages, containing scarcely more than three hundred linei^ form 
not a very severe tax upon the re^er. But, in them. We certainly 
find the Collins of the hour almost unrelieved by a single exhibition 
<ff individual poetic quality. Eastern apologues in prose or verse 
had been patented for the whole eighteenth century by the 
authority of Addison ; and Collins was merely following one of 
thq various foshions beyond which it was reckoned improper, 
if not positively unULwfol, to stray. The oonsecrate4 co^^ 
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fiuDuheB tile metre; tiie ffradm epithet — ^'radiaat mom,’ *waiito# 
gales,’ ’tender passion’ — blends its aocnstomed aid to swdl and 
balanoe the line; and, though we sometimes come on a v&rBe^iS^ 
shpws forth the poet, such as 

Cold is her breast like flowers that drink the de^, 
unreasonable expectations of more instances of the same sort are 
promptly check^by such flatnesses as the statement that ’thet 
virtues came aUmg,' or such otiosities as 

In distant view alonff the Uvd green. 

Had these attmnpts to compose something that weight represent 
the poetry of Saadi and Hafiz and Omar Ehay3ram stood alone, 
Collins might certainly have justified ‘the strictures^ of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine on his fellow-contributor to Doddeg. 
Fortunately, they do not stand alone, but are accon&panied and 
effiused by the Odes. Besides the two pieces to which reference 
has already been made — ^the Ode to Evening, with its almost, if 
not quite, successful extension of the ’blank’ principle to lyric, 
and the exquisite softness and restraint of ’How sleep the brave’ — 
at least three others, in different degrees, have secured general 
admiration. These are the slightly ’time-marked,’ but, surely, 
charming* for all time, Dirge in Oymbdine, the splendid outburst 
of the Liberty ode and the posthumous Eugerstitions of the 
Highkmds, of which the text may, perhaps, admit of dispute, but 
certainly not the spirit and the poetic quality. Hardly one of 
these, unless it be ’How sleep the brave,’ is, as a whole poem, 
ftmltless; but Lon^nus would have made no mistake about the 
’slips* and ’faults’ of Collins, as compared with his sublimity — 
and why should we? 

The other poets to be mentioned in the present chapter aro 
inferior to these two; but, with rare exception, each has something 
that would make it impro^r to batch or group him with others, 
as was done on a former occasion ; while hardly one is so distinctly 
eminent that, in his case, chronological order need be disregarded 
as it has been in that of Collins. We shall, therefore, observe it, 
with the very slight fiirther liberty (possibly no liberty at all) 
of mentioning John Dyer, who was certainly not bom within the 
eighteenth century, but whose exact birth-year is unknown, before 
Green and Blmr, who can be pomtively claimed for the seventeenth. 

For Dyer, though lus real claims rest upon one ehort piece 
only, and that not belonging to the very hj^est style of poefey, 

^ ^ Cf. anto, vol. xz, ehap. vz, see. n, p. 191. 
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liinst be recognised as a poet, and as a rery remarkaUe poel^ 
limn curiously di^rent points of view. Fleeee and The Rmns 
qiifiome are merely examples of the extraordinary mistakes as to 
snl^ects proper for poetry, and the ordinary infelicity in dealing 
witii them, which have condemned eighteenth century verse as a 
whole to a lower place tlum it deservea The Country WeUk, not 
disagreeable in itself, is either a vastly inferior first draft, or 
a still more surprisingly unsuccessful replica, of Grongar HUL 
But Grongar HiU itself is one of those poems which occupy a 
place of their oyn, humble though it may be, as compared with 
the great epics and tragedies, simple and of little variety, as com- 
pared with the garlands or paradises of the essentially lyrical 
poets, but secure, distinguished and, practically, unique. That 
even Johnson, though he thought it ‘not very accurately written,’ 
‘allowed it to be ‘pleasing,’ and felt sure that ‘when once read 
it would be read again,’ is a striking testimony in its favour. For 
it deals almost wholly with ‘prospects,’ to which Johnson was 
contemptuously indifferent ; and its ‘ inaccuracy ’ (which, in truth, 
is the highest accuracy) was to prove a very crowbar for loosening 
the foundations of the prosody that he thought accurate. 

The poem is really a little wonder in subject and form alike. 
The devotees of ‘ the subject ’ cannot fail, if they know the fects, 
to recognise in it the first definite return to that fixing of the eye 
on the object in nature which, though not so absent from Drydeu 
as Wordsworth thought, had been growing rarer and rarer (save in 
such obscure work as Lady Winchilsea’s) for generation after 
generation, and which was to be the most powerful process in 
the revived poetry of the future. The student of form caimot 
fail to perceive in that inaccuracy which Johnson (for him) gently 
blamed something neither more nor less than a return to the 
pSculiar form of the octosyllabic couplet which, after being de- 
veloped by Shakespeare and Fletcher and the pastoral poets of 
tbe early seventeenth century, had beeit exquisitely employed by 
Milton in the twin masterpieces of his youtf). The poeifi appeared, 
in 1726, in the MiectUaavy of that remarkable person I^wis^ 
Even the first of The Secuona had l^n published; and, 

if there is a certain identity of spirit between this poem and 
Dyer’s, the expression is wholly different. Even those who are 
free from any half-partisan, half-ignorant contempt for the age of 
Pope smd the age of Johnson, must own how strange and sweet, 


^id ^e ordinary concert of those ages, is the sound of 

^ Gf. ante, Tol. n, p. 188. • 
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or 

Wbo in the purple erening U® 

On the moantiun’B lonely van . . • 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam on a winter’s day • . • 

or 

Sometimes swifti sometimes slow, 

^ Wave Buooeeding wave, they go 



A various journey to the deep. 

Like human life, to endless sleep. 

That Dyer was a painter as well as a poet goes, no doubt, for 
something ; that, at least, he liked to think ha had married a 
collateral descendant of, in his own phrase, ‘everybody’s Shake- 
spere,’ may go for a great deal • 


In Dyer — or, at least, in Grongar HiU — we see some of the 
first, and almost best, fruits of the romantic spirit and style. In 
Matthew Green, both style and spirit are of the other kind, but 
hardly less agreeable in their own way. He, also, so fiu* as 
good verse goes, is a ‘single-speech’ poet; but he derives some 
advantage from the fret that he hai^y tried to speak on any 
other occasion, though a few minor pieces usually accompany The 
Spleen, and a few more might, it seems, be added to them. Green 
was a quaker-freethiuker (a curious evolution) and a clerk in the 
custom-house, where he amiably prevented a reform which would 
have disestablished, or, at least, dismilked, the cats. He seems, on 
the whole, to have been more like a French man of letters of the 
time than like an Englishman possessing a temperament which 
may, at once, have qualified and disqualified him for treating ‘ the 
English disease.’ It must be admitted that his treatment is some- 
what superficial, and more than a little desultory ; but it certmnly 
exhibits a condition completely opposite to that of the ailment, 
and even, for the time of reading, provides an antidote. 
octosyllables, ‘accurate,’ as Johnson would say, without stiffiiess 
or limpnes^ and slipping lightly along without any Pudibrastic 
acrobatism, frame a succession of thoughts thal^ if never very 
profound, are always expressed with a liveliness of which the weU- 
known . 

Flint: bat a stone, the t^ant dies 

is by no means too frvourable a specimen. Sometimes, we have 
satiric glances at individuals, as that, near the beginning, at Gildon ; 
sometimes, lively ‘thumlmails’ of contemporary manners; once dr 
twice, more elaborate drawings, as of thejofton quoted ^ , 

» ^ . Farm some twenty miles from town. 
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eiMcurean attitude of the lightw, but not the coarser^ kind 
tea seldom been better illustrated in verse. 

%• 

Chronology could hardly have been more oomidaoent in contrast- 
planning tiian by putting the author of The Grave next in order. 
Here, idso, we have a poet of one poem ; but t|>e subject of that 
poem has at once greater possibilities and greater dangers. A poet 
who writes unpoetically on death at once proves himself to be no 
poet ; and Blair has not foiled to pass the test But he has passed 
it with the qualification of his time ; and, perhaps, so universal a 
subject ought to receive rather more universality of treatment 
Even the fine coda (whijh did not form part of the original edition 
of the poem) dates itself a little too definitely; and the suicide 
passage, to name no other, is somewhat rhetorical, if not even 
• melodramatic. But there is no doubt that it had a powerful 
infiuence. The very foct that contemporary critics thought the 
language lacking in ‘ dignity ' offers the best testimony to its fireedom, 
at least sometimes, from the always irksome, and sometimes in- 
tolerable, buckram which mars Young and Thomson, Armstrong 
and Akenside, and which is by no means absent fit>m Collins or 
from Cray. The blank verse, like nearly all dating from this period, 
though not so badly as some of it, abuses the abrupt full-stopped 
middle pause, and is too much given to dramatic redundancy. 
But it has a certain almost rugged massiveness, and occasionally 
flings itself down with real momentum. The line 
The great neg<diators of the earth 

possesses sarcastic force of meaning as well as prosodic force of 
structure. It would be hard to find two poets of more different 
schools than Blair and Blake. Yet it was not a mere association 
of contradictories when Blake illustrated Blmr^ 

# 

The peculiar ‘tumid and gorgeous’ style of the eighteenth 
century in blank verse, in which Johnson* professed to find the only 
excuse— an^ that inadequate — ^for the mel3« he detestSd, not un- 
frequently gives the waiy critic a certain pause before he absolutely 
excludes the notion of conscious, or half-con^ous burlesque on 
the part of its practitioners. There had b^n no doubt about 
this burlesque in the case of The Spkndid 8hiUing\ which, 

^ The close ooinddenoe ol The Grave, whidi was oertadnlj written by 1742, though 
not published till the following year, and Night ThoughU, the first part of which appeared 
in the earlier year, has given occasion to the nsoal idle disputes about priority. The 
ooneeptian of each of these pgems was, probably, quite independent. 

* Bee ante, vol. n, chap, x, p. 266. « ^ 
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imdonbtedly, had led not a few of tiiem to Milton. Even in^ 
Thomson, a later and modi strmiger influence — ^in feet, one whidi 
direedy mastered most blank-verse writers after 1726 — ^it- 
certain whether the temper which avowedly exists in The CahH^'cf 
Indoknee may not sometimes lie concealed in The Seamne. And 
John Armstrongs Thomson’s intimate friend and more than 
countryman — ^for tbeir birthplaces, just inside the Border, were 
within a few miles of each other— one of the garrison invalids of 
the castle itself, was, by common consent of tradition, a remarkable 
specimen of that compound of saturnine, and even /diurlish, humour 
with real kindliness, which Scotsmen have not been indisposed to 
acknowledge as a national characteristic. He seems to have pleaded 
actual burlesque intent for his de jeumsee (as it would be 
called in French literary history). The Economy <if Love. But it 
is difficult to discern much difference of style between this and the * 
more respectable Art qf Preserving Health. The preposterous 
latinising, which has made his ‘gelid dstem’ for ‘cold bath’ a 
stock quotation, and the buckram stiffness of style which usually 
goes with it, appear in both. His wellknown contribution to The 
Caede qf Indolence itself is avowed burlesque, and not unhappy ; 
while, though his imitations of Shakespeare are about as much 
like Shakespeare as they are like Walt Whitman, his Epistte to 
WUkee, from the army in Gfermany to which he was attached, is 
not without good touches. He seems to have possessed literary, 
if not exactly jmetical, power, but to have been the victim of 
personal bad taste, exaggerating a particular bad taste of the time. 

Richard Glover, like Armstrong, belongs to the ‘tumid and 
gorgeous’ blank- verse division; but, unlike him, he offers not the 
slightest provocation to direct or indirect amusement, and, unlike 
him also, he has nothing of real vigour. His celebrated balldd. 
Admired Homer’s Ghost, is a curious success; but it is not certain 
how muc^ of its reproduction of the half-pathetic, half-bathetic 
style of the broadside is art and how much nature. Of his 
‘great ’ performances, Leonidas and The AfAenatti (rash as literary 
prophecy is), it may^ with little, fear, be said that no age will ever 
resuscitate their popularity — a popularity which, even at the time, 
was not lasting and, perhaps, to some extent, had been politically 
engineered; while, almost certainly, the main cause of it was the 
already mentioned &ncy for the newly resuscitated blank verse. 
Glover, perhaps, is not so absurd as is Blaclmore : but he is^eqqaUy 
duU in 'substance ; and, in form, he pushes one mannerism to an 
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Utaiost maddening leagtL The effect nhidi SGlton prodnoes by 
ooeanonal strong foil-stops of smise coinciding with the metrical 
pause is well known and unquestamiaUe. But Milton uses 
it iniefolly, and in combination with the utmost and most artfol 
▼i^ety of other pauses, and of stopped or overrun lines. His 
imitatoiB, from the first, were tempt^ to mnpley and overdo this 
obvious device ; and Thomson himself is by no means impeccable 
in respect of it Glover uses it on every possible occasion, not 
unfrequently in several successive lines, and not unfirequently, also, 
stopping where.no stops should be, in order to achieve it It is 
difficult to imagine, and would be hardly possible to find, even 
in the long list of mistaken ‘ long poem ’ writers of the past two 
centuries, more tedious stuff than his. 

The immediate cause which places William Shenstone here 
next to Glover is merely chronological; but the sequence could 
hardly be better arranged for a reader of the two. As a relief 
from the probably vain attempt to read the London merchant, 
nothing could be better than the poems of the Worcestershire 
gentleman-farmer. Shenstone is not a great poet; but, perhaps, 
there has been a tendency, at all times, to treat him too lightly. 
Especially if his prose work on poetry be taken together with his 
poems, it may, not as a mere fancy, be found that very few of his 
contemporaries, perhaps none but Collins and Gray, had in them 
more of the root of the matter, though time and circumstance and 
a dawdling sentimental temperament intercepted and stunted fruit 
and fiower. With his prose’, we are here not directly qoncemed ; 
but it is certainly surprising how, in a few aphoristic touches, he 
lays a finger on some of the chief faults of the poetry of his day. 
He did not quite practise what he preached : and there is no doubt 
that posterity has not been wholly uqjust in associating the rococo 
decorations and the trivial artifices of the Leasowes with the 
poems which partly show direct conuedlfcion with that estate. But 
artificial-pastoral was only a stage on the return to Teal nature ; 
and the positive achievements of Shenstone’s poetry have much 
less of the toyshop and the marionette theatre about them than it 
has been customary to think or say. It is almost a pity that he 
was of Pembroke, Oxford ; for, had be not been there, Johnson's 
belittling would hardly have been accompanied by a sort of 
patronising endeavour to make the best of it — ^the most dumaging 
form4>f disparagement 

^ See, as to his letters, chap, xi, sec. n, pan, ' » 
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it is rery eadly poeriUe to anign him fiir km than his* 
real ntlae in the retam to nature itaelt Whmi Fanny Barney; 
many years after his death, sair Enowle for the first tim^^sm 
ranked it next to Hagl^ as the finest park she had seen, acknow- 
ledging, however, with fimokness the culpable or regrettable absmioe 
of improvemmit by temples and grottoes, obelisks and view-seats. 
We diould, of course exactly reverse the estiniate. Yet Ha^ey 
and the (as some will have it) Naboth’s vineyard which patterned 
Hailey’s beautification were only sdioolmasters to bring public 
attention, at any rate, from town to country— if to a country 
'townishly’ bedizened and interfered with. The proper study 
of mankind ceased to be man only, when*he busied himself with 
nature at all ; even though for a time he might offidously intrude 
his own works upon her. One may smile at 

Bat di! the transport most ally*d to eaag 
In Bome ftir ville/t peaoeftd bound 
To oateh soft Aints from Natnre^s tonane 
And bid Aroadia Moom around— 

but it is only ftir to remember that the earlier part of the same 
poem had almost expressly condemned meddling with nature as 
contained in the lines 

’Tis Nature only gives exolnsiTe ri|d>t 
To relish her supreme delight, 

and, as if with half-surprise at its own boldness, allowed ‘preg- 
nancy of [such] delight’ to ‘thriftless furze’ and ‘rough barren 
rock.’ 

It ma^ indeed be admitted that, both in his grounds and in his 
poems, Shenstone allowed the charms of the villa to overpower 
those of furze and rock. 

One of the censor’s ironical anecdotes is that ‘nothing roused 
Shenstone’s indignation more than to ask if there were any fish^ 
in his water.’ The obvious innuendo has a certain justice ; but it 
may, to some extent, be retorted that he did try to ‘stock^ some 
part of his poetical water — very unprofitably, ^ Moral Pieces, 
had they stood alone, would either have excluded him from notice 
here altogether, or have left him with a line of condemnation. The 
Judgment of Herctdes has the smoothness, but also the intig* 
nificance, of the average eighteenth century couplet ; Eeonomg, 
Phc Bmmd Ahhey and Lone and Honowr, the frigid bombast and 
the occasional sheer ‘ measured prose ’ of its worst blank- verse. If 
The Progress qf Taste deserves a less harsh judgment^ it is becaii^ 
Shenstone^ there, is writing autobiographical^, and, consequently, 
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*itth liig heart in the matter ; while, aa to form, he takes refbge 
te the easy 'Hodibrastics’ which the age generally wrote well^ and 
mihhtunee excellently. But, elsewhere, if the smise of impar 
fxmgrttmt is too frequently with us, there are^ also, frequent 
alleviations; while that other and consoling sense of reading one 
who, at least, is a seeker after true poetry is seldom absent. The 
(which, we know, was undertakmi irreverently and 
converted the author in the writing) has generally been admitted 
to be one of the happiest things of its kind, so to as its author 
intended (and hp has defined his intention very strictly) to reach. 
Even the tea-garden ‘inscriptions' are saved by the bestknown 
of them, ‘Here in coolagrot,’ which, by the exclurion of some of 
the unlucky poetic lingo of the time, and the substitution for it of 
better phrase, could be made a really charming thing. Whether 
* there are enough good things in Levities to save the others is a 
nicer question : but, some things are certainly good. And the 
same is the case with Elegies, which occupies the other wing of his 
array. But it has practically long been decided that Shenstone 
must be judged by The Schoolmistress and the MisedUmeous 
Poems conscientiously subtitled ‘Odes, Songs, Ballads etc.' Of The 
Schoolmistress we have spoken ; of the others we may now speak. 

To anyone who has read much poetry, and has thought a little 
about it urith due mixture of criticism and affection, some — ^rela- 
tively many — of these pieces have a strange attraction. Tlie true 
and even profound notions aa to poetical substance and form which 
are scattered about Shenstone’s prose seem to have exercised some 
prompting, but no restraining, influence oif his verse. ^ seldom 
quoted, and not in the least hackneyed, piece. The Sortg of Valenr 
tines Day, illustrates this, perhaps, in a more striking tohion than 
any other. He appears, at first, to have caught that inestimable 
i£>ar and sweep of the common measure which had seemed to be 
lost with the latest Carolines; and the charm of it, as it were, is 
in the distance throughout But he nefer fully masters it Some 
lines, beginning with the second — ^ • 

’Tii) said that under distant skies. 

Nor you the fact deny— 

are hopelessly prosaia The &tal jargon of the time, ‘ swain ’ and 
‘ grove ’ and the rest, pervades and mars the whole. The spell is 
never consummated ; but the possibility is always there. Of the 
Ode to Memory, something the same may be said, and of others. 
His best known things The Dying Kid, the Jemmy Damson bitilad 
and the four-parted Pastoral, are unequal, but only because they 
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(xmdesoend nearer to the fashion. Die three-footed anapaesticS 
of the last are jingling enovgh, no doubt; uid it is wonderfU 
that Shenstone should not hare antidpated the variations* aim 
ennoblings of the metre whidi, even then, though chiefly in light 
matter, had been sometimes hit upon, mid which were perfected 
by Byron, Praed and Swinburne. But there is a favour and a 
prettiness about them that still appeal to all but very superior 
persons; and not merely they, but many of their companioniE^ show 
that Shenstone was certainly a ‘called,’ if he could not quite rise 
to be a ‘chosen,’ poet • . 

It may be desirable, and should certainly be permissible, to use 
once more the often misused comparison, and observe that, while 
Shenstone would probably have been a better poet, and would 
certainly have written better poetry, in the seventeenth or the nine- ‘ 
teenth century, there is little probability that Mark Akenside 
would at any time have done better than he actually did, and small 
likelihood that he would ever have done so well. His only genuine 
appeal is to the intellect and to strictly conventionalised emotions ; 
his method is by way of versified rhetoric; and his inspirations 
are political, ethical, social, or almost what you will, provided the 
purely poetical be excluded. It is, perhaps, not unconnected with 
this restricted appeal to the understanding, that hardly any poet 
known to us was so curiously addicted to remaking his poems. 
Poets of all degrees and kinds, poets as difierent from each other 
as Thomson and Tennyson, have revised their work largejy; 
but the revision has 'always, or almost always, been confined to 
omissions, insertions and alterations for better or worse, of isolated 
phrase, line or passage. Akenside entirely rewrote his one long and 
famous poem. The Plecmiree qf InuiginaSion\ and did something 
similar with several of his not very numerous smaller pieces. 

Since his actual intellectual endowment was not small, and 
his studies (though he was an active practising physician) were 
sufficient) fie often showed fairly adequate stuff or substance of 
writing. But this stuff or substance is hardly ever of itself poetical ; 
and 'the poetical or quasi-poetical ornament is invariably added, 
decorative and merely the clothes, not the body — to borrow the 
Coleridgean image— of such spirit as there is. * 

He, therefore, shows better in poems, different as they are 
from each other, like the Hymn to the Naiads and An Episde to 
Curio, tiian in Ids diploma piece. The Pleamres qf Imagi^oiUon 

* The title of the second edition (1767) tons ; The PUatwee ofthe Imagiitation. 
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by a bold misiiomer or liberty, be aaed as the titto of a 
onnpleted KMa Khan, and so might designate a magnificent 
poem. But, applied strictly, mid in the fiuhion congenial to 
Akenside and his century, it almost ineyitahly means a frigid 
catalogue, with the items decked out in rhetorical figures and 
developments. The earlier form is ibe better ; but neither is really 
poetry. On the other hand, the Hymn to the Naiads, in blank 
▼erse, does, perhaps, deserve that praise of being * the best example 
of the eighteenth century kind * whidi has been sometimes strangely 
given to The Pleasures themselves. More than one of the Odes 
and Inseriptims, in their formal decorative way, have a good deal 
of what has been callech' frozen grace.’ But only once, perhaps, 
does Akenside really rise to poetic bloodheat: and that is in An 
EpisUe to Curio, It may deserve, from the point of view of the 
‘ practical man, the ridicule that Macaulay has applied to it But 
as an example of the nobler satiric couplet, foshioned in a manner 
between that of Dryden and that of Pope, animated by un- 
doubtedly genuine feeling, and launched at its object with the 
pulse and quiver of a well-balanced and well-flung javelin, it really 
has notable merit 

Such a thing as this, and such other things as semi-classiral 
bas-reliefs in description or sentiment, Akenside could accomplish ; 
but except in the political kind, he has no passion, and in no 
kind whatever has he magnificence, or the charm of life. 

If Shenstone and Akenside present an interesting parallel 
contrast in one way, that presented to both of them by Ohristopher 
Smart is even more interesting; while, in another way, he approxi- 
mates to Collins. Akenside, with all his learning, acuteness and 
vjgour, never found the true spirit of poetry, and, perhaps, did not 
even look for it, or know where it was to be found. Shenstone, 
conscious of its existence, and always in a half-hearted way seeking 
it, sometimes came near it or, at least, saw it a&r oflT. Smart 
found it once for all, and once only; but that once was when he 
was mad. Since A Song to David at last gained its true place/and 
sometimes, perhaps, a place rather higher than that), it has been 
the fashion rather to undervalue the positive worth of those other 
pomns from which, by certainly one of the oddest tricks in literary 
history, fortune separated the Song in the original edition of 
Smart’s work, leaving it for Chalmers to And in a review fragment 
on]^, and for the ninel^nth century at last to recover completely. 
Smart’s Latin pomns, original and translated, are now quite opt of 
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ftdiioii; and tiiey are not, as a mle, strikingly good. He ha^ 
not, 'when sane, power of serious poetry; but his lighter tmw 
in a Hndilnastic or Swiftian rein is, sometimes, really cajutaT; 
and neither in those great originals, nor in Barluun, nor even in 
Thackeray, can be found a better piece of hurla rhyme than 

Tell iiie,' tiMm son of great Cadwalladw, 

Hast thoq that hare? or hast thoa swaUowed her? 

But^ in A Song to David, as it has been said, furor verepoetiem 
has seised and inspired his victim. It has been so much praised 
in the last half-century as to be, perhaps, to *Bome extent, in 
the danger of Aristides; and it is anything rather than foultless. 
The ideas, and, indeed, much of the languAge, are taken at second- 
hand from the Bible ; there is, as, in the circumstances, there almost 
must have been, divagation, repetition, verbiage, inequality, with ^ 
other things not good in themselves. But the tide of poetry carries 
the poem right through, and the reader with it ; the old romance-six 
or rime eoute — a favourite measure with the eighteenth century, 
but often too suggestive of Sir-Thopas — once more acquires soar 
and rush, and the blood and breath of life, so that the wWe crowd 
of emotional thought and picturesque image sweeps through the 
page with irresistible force. 

There is little for us that is irresistible in James Beattie or in 
William Falconer. But men not yet decrepit, who in their youth 
were fond of haunting bookstalls, may remember that few poems 
were commoner in *el^;ant pocket editions,’ as their own times 
would have said, than The Minetrel and The Shipwreck. We 
know that Byron was strongly influenced by Beattie in point of 
form ; and it has been credibly asserted that his influence, at least 
in Scotland, on young readers of poetry, is not, or was not vey 
recently, exhausted. It is diflScult to think that this can have 
been the case with Falconer. The ‘ exquisite harmony of numbers ’ 
which Ch^ners could discover has now completely vanished from 
such things as 

• With joyfh] eyes th* attentive master sees 

Th* ansricions omens of an eastern breese; 

and scarcely will any breeze, of east or west, extract that harmony 
again from such a lyre. The technicalities are not only unlikely 
to interest, but, to a great extent, are, unluckily, obsolete. The 
few personal touches are of the ^ntest; and even Falconer’s 
Greece is a Greece which, if it was ever livng, has ceased 4o live 
now* His smaller poems are few and insigniflcimt. 



Beattie 


* i on the other hand, retains at least a historie interest 

M a {doneer of nnnanlicisni, and as the most serious and eztensiTe 
Imndler, up to hia own time, of the Spenserian stanaa. He was 
hampered in general effect inasmuth as, if he was possessed of 
any strictly poetic &culty, it was of a singularly small and weak 
one; and he hampered himself in a special way by failing to 
obserre that, to make a Spenserian stanza, you ne^ a Spenserian 
line and Spenserian line-groupings. As it was (and he taught the 
fault to ByronX the great merit of the form — ^its complex and yet 
absolutely fluent«harmony — ^is Inroken up by suggestions, now of 
the couplet, now of the old dramatic blank-verse line, now, again, 
of the Miltonic or pseudo-Miltonic paragraph arrangement. Nor, 
though the matter might more than compensate contemporaries 
and immediate posterity for a defect in manner which they would 
*hardly notice, is it such as can give much eigoyment either now, or 
ever again. That it is not only plotless and characterless but, also, 
unfinished, need not be fatal It has hills and vales and other 
properties of romanticism d la Rousmiu', suggestions of knights 
and witches and so forth in the manner of romanticism d la Percy. 
But the drawing is all in watered-out sepia ; the melody is a 
hurdy-gurdy strum. 

His minor poems are more numerous than Falconer’s and 
intend much more greatly : but they have little more significance. 
He tries Gray’s ode manner, and he tries his elegy manner: and 
he fiuls in both. A tolerable opening, such as that of Retiremcid : 

When in the erhnmn olond of eTen, 

The lingering light deoaye, 

And Heeper on the front of Heaven 
His glistering gem disidays 

is followed by some twenty times the number of lines mostly 
rubbish. The Pattorcdc, if less silly, are not much better than 
pastorals usually are; and the most that can be said for The 
Judgment of Paris, wherein Beattie employs the elegiac quatrain, 
is that it is rather less bad than one would expect — a ihet which 
may account for its unpopularity at the time as well as for its 
* omission from his collected poems’. 


The poets — for, in a few cases, they most certainly deserve that 
name — and the verse-writers — an indefeasible title — ^who have 
been mentioned in this and in an earlier chapter* do not require 

^ As to Beattie's once edebrated on ik€ Nature and Immutability of Truths 
cl. ohffp. sv, yoeU % 

^ Ante, Tol. IX, chap. ¥1, sec. n. * ^ 
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any pworation witii much drcumatanoe. But it would not onfy 
be undTiI to give them none; it would amount to a sotrt of 
petty treason in fiuling to make good their chums to the ‘phwM 
they have here received. This place is, perhaps, justified in one 
case only — ^that of Collins— by the possession of intrinsic genius 
of the strictly poetical kind, in quality if not in quantity, sufficient 
to have made Jts way in any age; though, undoubtedly, in 
some ages, it would have been more fertile than in this. Tet 
Collins acquires not only interest but intelligibility when he is 
considered in company with those who have be^ associated with 
him hera ' Why was he not as they ? ’ ‘ What was it that weighed 
on him as on them ? ’ These are question^ which those who disdain 
the historic estimate — ^who wish to ‘like grossly,’ as Dryden put 
it — ^may disdain likewise. They add to the delight as much, at 
least, as they satisfy the intelligence of better exercised tastes.*’ 
So, again, in various ways. Garth and Watts, Young and Dyer and 
Green, Shenstone and Akenside and Smart, have special attractions 
— sometimes, if not always, strictly poetical; always, perhaps, 
strictly literary — ^in one way or another, sufficient to satisfy fit 
readers, if they cannot abide the same test as ColUns. And so, in 
their tom, have even the nvm&rm, the crowd of what some hardily 
call poetasters, whom we have also included. They, also, in their 
day and way, obeyed the irresistible seduction which urges a 
man to desert prose and to follow the call of poetry. They did 
not go &r or do much ; but they went as &r and did as much as 
they could. 



CHAPTER VIII 


•JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 

It was a supreme foiiune that gave Johnson the friendship of 
Reynolds and Boswell. His great personality is still an active and 
femiliar force. We know him as well as if he had lived among us. 
*But the first of Reynolds’s portraits was painted when Johnson had 
completed The Emnhkr and was already ‘the great moralist,’ and 
Boswell did not meet him till after he had obtained his pension. 
The Johnson that we know is the Johnson ‘who loves to fold 
his 1^ and have his talk out’ The years in which he fought 
poverty and gained his place in the world of letters are obscure 
to us, in comparison with those in which he eiyoyed his hard>won 
leisure. He never cared, in later life, to speak about his early 
struggles ; he never spoke much about himself at any time. Even 
when he wrote the lives of authors whom he had known and might 
have told his own experiences without disturbing the unity of his 
picture, he offered little more than the refiection of his feelings. 
Sir John Hawkins did not make full use of his great opportunity. 
He alone, of all Johnson’s biographers, had known him almost from 
tbe start of their work in London, but he drew on his recollections 
fitfully and lazily. He has given enough to show how much more 
he might have given. Boswell, with all his pertinacious curiosity, 
found that he had to rely mainly on his own researches. There 
were in these early years subjects ‘ too delicate to question Johnson 
upon.’ Much remained, and still remains, for others toTliscover, 

New letters, anecdotes or foots will not disturb our idea of 
Johnson^ They will, at most, fill gaps and settle doubts. The 
man himself is teown. Yet the very greatness of his personality 
has tended to interfere with the rect^nition of his greatness as a 

' A large amount of new material on Johnson’s family and early life has recently 
been made accessible in The Readee of Blackwood Hill and Dr Johneon^e Ancestry (1906) 
by Bead#, A. L., and in hi^ Johntonian QUaninge (1909 etc.). New material on his 
later life is given in Bioadley and Seccombe’s Doctor Johnson and Mrs ThraU (1910). 
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wMui of tetters. No other author whose profession was Utoratii^ 
seems to owe so little of his feme to his books. Many 
Diyden and Scott among others, give the impression that*^ihey 
were greater than anything that they have written. It has been 
the unique fete of Johnson to be dissociated from his works. He 
would have welcomed the knowledge that he was to be remembered 
as a man, for he had no delusions about authorship. But he is to be 
found in his works as he wished to be known, and as he waa If the 
greatest of biographies catches him at moments which he would not 
have recorded, it is also true that his writings <give us his more 
intimate thoughts, and take us into r^ons which were denied to 
his conversation. 

He was bom at Lichfield on 18 September 1709, in the year in 
which his fether, one of the chief booksellers of the midlands, was^ 
sheriff of the city. As a schoolboy, he seems to have been already 
distinguished by his ease in learning, his tenacity of memory, his 
lack of application, and delays actuated to his power of rapid work. 
But the best part of his instruction he acquired for himself in his 
fether’s shop. There, he prowled about at leisure, and read as his 
fency directed. He was never a laborious reader. The progress 
which the understanding makes through a book, he said, has more 
pain than pleasure in it. * Sir ; do you read books through ? ’ he 
once asked. There may have been few books that he read through 
himself His defective eyesight had probably some bearing on what 
came to be an intellectual habit. But he had in a supreme d^ree 
the gift of discovering the matter and quality of a book, almost on 
opening its pages. The extent of his knowledge was the wonder of 
all his friends: Adam Smith declared that Johnson knew more 
books than any man alive. He had begun this knowledge by 
sampling his fether’s store. And in these days, before he had'l^t 
school, he was already a good enough Latinist to be diverted from 
a search for apples by the discovery of a folio of PetrarcL 

He was intended to follow his fether’s business. Hawkins and 
Mrs Piozsi both say that he could bind a book. But, after two 
years at home, he contrived to proceed to Oxford. He entered 
Pembroke college as a commoner on 31 October 1728, and 
remained there continuously,' with, at most, one week’s break in 
the long vacation, till December 1729. Thereafter, his residence 
was irregular, and he left the university without taldng a degreed 


^ Boswdl says he left * in •ntomn, 1781.’ There ie/nneh rapport for tht* dtte in 
Haw^s. Bat Oroker argned that he never returned after Deoember 1739, thoogh hia 
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SItt oatstandi^ &ct of hk college career was tke translatioii of 
PfM’B JfesnoA into Latin rersc^ as a Cthristmas exarcisa This 
^IwlHhe first of bis works that was printed, being included in 
A Mitcdlcmy of Poenw hy Several Hands (1731X collected by 
J. Husbands, fellow of Pembroke collie. Latin was already 
almost as femiliar. a language to him as his own. Late in life, 
during his tour in France, he was ‘resolute in speaking Latin,' 
though he had a command of French idiom that enabled him to 
supply the first paragraph to Baretti’s translation of EassekuK 
‘Though he is a,great critic in French,’ said Baretti, ‘and knows 
almost as much Italian as I do, he cannot speak either language, 
but he talks Latin with gll Cicero’s fury I’ His knowledge of the 
renascence poets was unusually wide. He regretted that they 
were not generally known, and that Pope’s attempt to rescue 
*them from neglect by his Sdeeta Poemata Italorum had been 
fruitless. The first book which he himself designed was an edition 
of Politian, with a history of Latin poetry in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Proposals for printing it by subscription were 
issued in August 1734 ; but nothing came of the scheme, and the 
Latin poems of Politian still await an editor. 

Of his five and a half years in the midlands after his residence 
in Oxford, the records are fragmentary. His earliest extant letter 
(30 October 1731) has reference to an unsuccessful application for 
the post of usher in the grammar school of Stourbridge. He acted 
in this capacity fur some time, in 1732, at Market Bosworth, 
in Leicestershire. Later in the same year, he paid a visit to 
his lifelong friend Edmund Hector, then settled as a surgeon 
in Birmingham ; and it would appear that Bir min gham was his 
home for the next three years^ What is certain is that hk hopes 
had now turned to writing. He contributed to The Birmingham 
d/himcU a number of essays, all of which are lost ; he jfianned 
his edition of Politian ; he offered to write' for The Oentl&nan’s 
Magazine ; and he completed hk first book, A Voyage to Abyssinia, 

m 

name remained on the books till October 1781 ; and this view has been oommonfj 
adopted. The arguments for residence till 1781 remain the stronger. 

^ See Prior’s Lift of MaUmt (1860), p. 161^ 

s See Giuttppe Barettit Gollison-Morley, L. (1900), p. 88. 

s xhe issue of the Politian proposals at Idchfidd in August 1784 appears to be the only 
evidence for the common statement that he then returned to Lichfield. It was to be 
expected that the subscriptions should be received by his brother Nathanael, who, with 
his mother, had carried on the family business from the death of his father in 1781. A 
Voyage to Abytnnia was all written at Birmingham. If it was completed before 
Auguit 17194, theie must have J^n a delay of six months in publication. The letter to 
Tke Oeniliman*$ Magasine was written from Birmingham on 2$ November 1784. 
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hy Fa^er Jerome Lobo. With a ConHemaUm of Ike Hietory of 
Ahyeeima, and Fifteen DiesertatioM, by Mr Le Grand. From 
Ike Frentk. Hie Tolaimiwas printed in Binnin^iani uid publtehcf^ 
in London, anonymongly, in January 1736. 

In this traiutetion, there is much more of Le Grand than of 
Loba In parts, Johnson condensed freely; where he allowed him- 
self least liberty was in the sixteen (not fifteen) dissertations, which 
occupy more than half the volume and deal with such subjects as 
the Nile, Prester John, the queen of Sheba and the religious 
customs of the Abyssiniana He was always aq eager reader of 
books of travel; and it was fitting that the passion for whatever 
afforded views of human nature, which led him to describe his own 
exiieriences of another country and to urge others to describe theirs, 
should be diiown in his first work. But the nudn interest of the 
volume now lies in the short preface. In the translation, he is* 
content to convey the meaning of the original, and, while he 
follows in haste another’s thought and language, we fail to find 
the qualities of his own style. But they are unmistakable in 
such a passage as this: 

The Beader will here find no Begone cursed with irremediable Barren- 
ness, or Mess’d with Spontaneous Fecundity, no perpetual Gloom or oncearanf 
Sunshine; nor are the Nations here described either devoid of all Sense of 
Humanity, or consummate in all private and social Yirtnes, here are no 
Hottentots without Belijrion* Polity, or Articulate Language, no Chinese per^ 
fectly Polite, and compleatly skill’d in all Sciences: He will discover, what 
will always be discover’d by a diligent and impartial Engnirer,. that wher- 
ever Human Nature is to be found, there is a mixture of Vice and Virtue, a 
contest of Passion and Beason, and tiiat the Creator doth not appear Partial 
in his Distributions, but has balanced in most Countries their particular 
Inconveniences by particular Favours. 

He wbo writes much, Johnson said, will not easily escape a manner. 
But hhre is Johnson’s manner in his first book. And here, t8«, 
is a forecast of the philosophy of The Rambler and I%e Vanity of 
Human Wiekee. There ite no distinct periods in J ohnson’s literary 
development, no sudden access of power, no change in his outlook, 
no/iovelties in his methods. He continued as he had begun. He 
grew in confidence and facility; he perfected hip command of 
expression ; but there was not any change in the spirit of his 
expression or in what he wished to express. 

His experience of letters at Birmingham had not promised 
success, and, on his marriage in July 1736 with Mrs Elisabeth 
Porter, the widow of one of his Birmin^iam friends, hq, set up 
a pphool at Edial, near Lichfield. His first reference to the new 



From Edial to London, Irene i6i 

eotaiiitiBe is ibnod in a letter of 26 June 1736^ recently paUialied 
for tile first time^ 

eoilVt’lie wiit«s*to ftmidi • H ohw Ib the Ooutiy and kMip • 
pilvwAe BoardingAoDBe for Yonnir Clentleiiieii whom I ahall endettfoar to 
liifltmet in a method somewhat more rational than those eommonly praetisedL’ 

ffis 'scheme for the dasses of a grammar school,’ as given by 
Hawkins and Boswell, illustrates what he was to say about teach- 
ing in his I4fe oj Milton. The school fitiled, and, on 2 March 
1737, he set out for London with one of his pupils, David Garrick. 
Henceforward, London was to be his home. Having no profession, 
he became by necessity an author. 

He had no promise of work, but he looked to find employment 
on The Ge/tM&tmaii e Magazine, and he had hopes in the drama. 
He had written at Edial three acts of his tragedy Irene\ He 
*worked at it during his first months in London, and finished it on 
his visit to Lichfield to settle his afiairs, in the summer of 1737. 
But there remained for him ' the labour of introducing it on the 
stage, an undertaking which to an ingenuous mind was in a very 
high degree vexations and disgusting’ — as he wrote of another’s 
experience while his own tragedy was still unacted. The goodwill 
of Garrick, whom he placed under a heavy debt by the great 
prologue which heralded his managership of Drury lane in 1747, 
at last brought it on the stage in February 1749*, and protracted 
its run to nine nights, so that there might be three third-night 
benefits. With all his knowledge of human nature, Johnson was 
unable to exhibit dramatically the shades which distinguish one 
character from another. Irene is only a moral poem in a suc- 
cession of dialogues on the theme that ‘Peace from innocence 
must flow ’ and 'none are happy but the wise and virtuoua’ And 
the thought struggles with the metre. He could not divest his 
bAmk verse of the qualities of the couplet. The smne foults are 
to be found in his translation, made many years later, of a short 
passage of Metastasia We expect the rhhe at tiie end of the line; 
and, when we come on it in the coupletq with which*each act 


1 Bi-CenUnary of the Birth of Johtuon, Commemoration FeitiwU Reporte, tilled 
hy Baby. J, T. (1909), pp. 20-7. 

* 1ft was founded on a Bftoxy in Knollee’s HUtory of the Turke, pieviomly ftreafted in 
The Tragedy of The Unhappy Fair Irene^ by Gilberft Bwinhoe, 1666 ; Irena, a Tragedy ^ 
of unknown authorship, 1664; and Irene, or the Fair Greek, by Charles Goring, 1706. 
Before Knolles, the same subject had b^n treated in Pete’s lost play The ^rkieh 
Mohamet and Hyrin the fair Greek (see Peele, ed. Bollen, A. H., toI. i, p. uzeii, and 
rdL. n, p. 894). 

*^^e» title on the play-bills was Mahomet and Irene* Bee An Beeay on Tragedy, 
1749, p. 12 note, and Genest, EnglUh Stage, 1882, toI. it, pp. 965---6. 
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ckoM, instead of feeH^ that diey am tags, as we do in oiur 
teagodiea, we find the verse bound forward with nnwmited eas^ 
Johnson had too masrive and too logical an intolleet to dch^ 
himself readilj to the drama. He came to percdve this, but not 
till Icmg after he had described the qualifications of a dramatist in 
his I4fe of Savage, and had proceeded with a second play, Chcu^ee 
cfSwedm, of ahich the only record is an ambiguous allusion in a 
letter (10 June 1742). The labour he spent on /mte led him to think 
well of it for a time ; but, late in life, when he returned to it afresh, 
he agreed with the common verdict. He ‘thought 4 had been bettor.* 
He could speak from his own experience when, in the passage on 
tediousness in his Life qf Prior, he said that ‘unhappily this 
pernicious foilure is that which an author is least able to discover.’ 

It was The OenUeman's Magaaine that gave Johnson his real 
start as a man of letters. Founded by Edward Cave, under the* 
name Sylvanus Urban, in January 1731, it had been growii^ 
steadily from small beginnings. Its original pui^K>8e was to 
reprint, from month to month, a selection of the more interest- 
ing matter that had appeared in the journals; and the name 
‘magazine’ was, in this its first application to a periodical, in- 
tended as a modest title for a collection which made small claim 
to originality. The idea was not altogether new. The Qntb-tireet 
Journal contains a section of ‘domestic news’ extracted from 
- other papers, and sometimes so treated as to suggest to the 
modem reader the more urbane comments in the pages of Punch. 

' But, as the editors of The Grvb-s^eet Jowmal complained in the 
prefoce to Memoire of the Society of Grub-aiireet (1737), their 
rival of The ChnUemom's Magazine took anything he foncied — 
newt^ letters, essays or verses — and printed as much or as little 
of them as he pleased. The success of the Magazine was never 
in doubt. The first number went into a fifth edition ; and wftb 
success came ambition., In the number for January 1739, a 
correspoydent, who evidently was Johnson, observes that the 
extracts from the weekly journalists have ‘shmnk at length into 
a very few columns and made way for original letters and dis- 
sertations.’ The Magaame now included parliamentary report^ 
poetical essays, serial stories, mathematical papers, maps, songs 
with music, and a register of publications. Most of the devices of 
modem journalism were anticipated in these early numbmrs. Cave 
had the luck and the skill to hit on what the public wanted. H 
we may trust the pre&ce to the collected pumbers for 17^, there 
w^ immediately ‘ almost twenty imitatimia.’ Yet The Oendemaaie 
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Jplvumm had many featnrM m oomnum wilii 2%e €hMB 0 mm*» 
or the MonSiiy liiaedkmff, idiidi Petmr Mottenz had 
started in January 1693 and carrted on with flagging aeid to 1694 . 
The earlier periodical had began on a much higher literary lerel and 
remains a work of very great interest ; bat its fortunes were ‘not 
watched over by a man of bosiness. It had been modelled partiy 
on Le Meraere CMUmt. The OtnMen^^e Magaame was, in its 
origin, independent of both its French and its Kngliah foremnnem 
In the letter which Johnson sent to Cave from Birmingham in 
1734, besides oflhring to contribute, he suggested several improve* 
ments. For ‘the low jests, awkward buffoonery, or the daU 
scurrilitieB of either party,’ which were to procure for it or its 
imitators a place in The lytmeiad, might be substituted, he thought, 
'‘short literary dissertations in Latin or English, critical remarks 
* on authors ancient or modem, or loose pieces worth preserving.’ 
bTothing came of the letter ; but the suggestion that the Magtmne 
should take itself more seriously accorded with Cave’s business 
instincts, and the changes gradually introduced were in accordance 
with Johnson’s wishea His first contribution, die Latin alcaics 
beginning Uihane, mdlia feeee laboribvs, did not appear till 
March 173a From that time, he was regularly employed; and 
he at once asserted some sort of literary control There cannot be 
any doubt that the subsequent steady rise in the character of the 
Magazine was largely due to him. He also helped to guide its 
fortunes through a grave crisia Reports of the proceedings and 
debates in parliament had been given in the Magazine since 1732 ; 
but, on 13 April 1738, the House of Corrunons declared such reports 
to be ‘a notorious breach of the Privilege of this House.’ The 
Magazme could not easily omit a section on which much of its 
pj^pularity depended, and, in June 17:)8, there appeared ‘ debates 
in the Senate of Magna Lilliputia.’ If, as Hawkins says, the 
device was Cave’s, it had Johnson’s approval; and his hand is 
unmistakable in the passage in which the device is q^platned. 
He began by editing the repmrts, which cdntinued to be written 
by William Guthrie, the first of his many Scottish friends. He was 
their sole author only for the thirty-six numbers and supplements 
from July 1741 to March 1744, and author rather than reporter. 
According to Hawkins, he had never entered either House ; ac- 
cording to Murphy, he had once found his way into the House of 
Omnmons. He expanded in Cave’s printing <^oe^ long after the 
actual debates, the scanty notes supplied to him, and hivested 
them with his own argumentative skill and deqnmioe. Som» of 
*• . 11—2 
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tiw speeches are said to rqNieseDt wbat was said bj more tiwn 
one cqpeaker ; othero be described as the mere coinage of hiB 
imagination. His reports are/ in fitc^ original worl^ and a vmy 
great work. To ns who know the secret of their authorship^ it is 
siii)>risiQg that they should not have been recognised as the work 
of a man of lettele. They are on a high level of literary excellence, 
and there is an<obvious uniformity in the style Even when they 
succeed in suggesting the idiosyncrasies of the different speakers, 
they show one cast of mind and texture of language. They are 
Johnson’s own debates on the political questionsiof the day, based 
— and based only — on the debates in parliament He said^ within 
a few days of his death, that he wrote them ‘ with more velocity ’ 
than any other work — often three columns of the Magaasine within 
the hour, and, once, ten pages between noon and early evening. 
The wonder is, not so much that debates thus written could 
have been so good, as tiiat debates so good could have bemi 
accepted as giving the words of the speakers. Johnson had not 
expected this; and, when he recognised it, he determined not to 
be any longer * accessory to the propagation of folsehood.’ This 
is the explanation given for his sudden abandonment of them, in 
1744 But the secret was long kept, and they continued to be 
regarded as genuine. There is more of Johnson than of Pitt 
in the fomous speech about ‘the atrocious crime of being a young 
man.’ And two speeches entirely written by him appeared, to his 
amusement, in the collected works of Chesterfield. 

The extent of his other contributions cannot easily be de- 
termined. We have often only thb evidence of style to g;nide us, 
and his editoriid privil^es make it difficult to apply. It is very 
doubtful, for instance, if the short notice, in November 1739, of the 
poems of Joseph Warton and Collins printed in the previqps 
number is, as Wooll states in his Memoirs of Warton, the work 
of Johnson. Our best ^.uthority is Boswell, but his list is only 
tentative We know that he wrote the biographies of Sarjd, 
Boerhaave, Blake, Drak^ Barretier, Lewis Morin, Burmann and 
Sydenham ; and there are other articles about which there can be 
no reasonable doubt The amount of his writing varies greatly 
from month to month. In the number for December 1740, which 
contains his Essag on Epitaphs, most of the original contri- 
butions are his; in other numbers, we cannot saMy ascribe to 
him more than tiie debates. Ihe question of authorriiip has 
never been examined thoroughly; butr even with the *hdp 
nf ACave’s office books, there would be serious obstacles to a 



ofudarire finding: In addition to Ids woric for Oar^ he had 
hpong^t ont^ with other puMidiera, Marmor KorfiMeme (April 
an inniical discossion, with a political bearing, <ni the anp- 
poaed discoToy of a prophecy in ^monkiahrhyme^* and A Con^phcA 
FtntiibatMm of the IdeenMfn of the Stage (May 1739X an inmioal 
attack on the rejection of Brooke's Oustams Foaa Continned 
irony is rardy suooessfoL Johnson not tiy it again. 

The early series of biographies was followed by tiie elaborate 
life of a poet whom Johnson had known intimately, and whose 
character required protection from the insults and calumnies 
whidi it invited. Richard Savage died in the prison of Bristol 
at the beginning of August 1743 ; and, in the number of The 
Gentieman‘8 Magazine for the same month, Johnson announced, 
in an unsigned letter, that a biography of him was in preparation. 

* He wrote it with his usual speed — once he wrote as much as 
forty-eight printed pages at a sitting — and had it published in 
February 1744. It is a work of remarkable and varied interest, 
and throws light on a period of Johnson’s career of which we know 
too little They had suffered poverty together and forgotten it in 
their compmiionship; they had spent whole nights in the streets 
when their combined resources could not find them a shelter ; and 
the description of Savage’s fortunes reflects what Johnson had 
himself endured, and might have still to endure. He was attracted 
to Savage by the stcuy of his life, on which research had not yet 
cast any doubts by his shrewd knowledge of human nature, by his 
social skill and experience and by his talent as a writer. Savage 
was eleven years older than Johnson, and in his varied life had 
much to tell. But the chief attraction was Savage’s own character. 
His great capadties could not save him from his undoing. He 
was self-indulgent, petulant, aggressive and ungrateful ; there was 
dkeuse for the indifference or resentment of those who had once 
been benefactors. All this Johnson brings out clearly in a narra- 
tive which, when it leans from imparti&lity, leans to the side of 
friendship. He related eveiything as he knpw it, with nokuggestion 
of censure, but with generous sympathy. The Life of Banage is 
one of those rare Inographies which, by their perfect sincerity, tell 
us as much of the character of the autiior as of the man described. 
He indnded it, later, with only dig^t alterations, in The lAwee of 
the Poets. It had been an adequate expression of his feeliogs 
whoi it was written, and he wisdy dedded to let well alona But 
it is Indifferent Life frmn the other Iavm, and dUfinrs from them 
hi mme tiian scale and method. It is the study of a persemdity 
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nitker thaa of a poet, tboogfa no ^ne woiild Johnson have 
tri^ to make endi a diefxaotion. Hie oritieism of Savaged woiks 
kt &e least pmrt and has not yet all tiie writer's eat^maclary. 
The Btyl^ too, which, at its best, is as good as it ever was to be^ 
sometimes lacks its later certainty and precision. And the fre- 
quent repetition t of the same ideais^ thongh always in diflferrat 
language, shows a desire to give in frill the content of a frill mind 
ndlier than to represent it Iqr selection. The new setting of Thb 
Life efSamge invites a comparison which proves that Johnson’s 
abilities were strengthening and maturing to his^seventieth year. 
Tet he never revealed himself more frilly than in this early 
tribute to the memory of a difficult fnend. 

Johnson’s contributions to The OewUemcm’s Magamte had 
become less frequent in 1743, and they ceased in the following year. 
He was meditating larger schemes. And he had latterly been 
doing much other work. Since the end of 1742, he had been 
engaged with William Oldys in cataloguing the printed books in 
the library of tiie earl of Oxford, then newly purchased by Thomas 
Osborne, the bookseller. The Propoeaihe for printing the catalogue 
by subscription were written by Johnson and issued in December 
1742, and the AecomA qf the Harleiam. Library, which they 
contained, was afterwards made to serve as prefrme to the first 
of tiie four volumes of the catalogue — Cabdogm B&Motheeae 
Harleiame, 1743 — 4. While the catalogue was in progress, the 
bookseller, who had remarkable luck in having secured the services 
of one of the greatest of English literary antiquaries and one of 
tiie most scholarly of English critics, was persuaded to publish a 
collection of the more scarce and valuable tracts or pamphlets in 
his possession, under the title The Harl&an Misedkmy. The bulk 
of the selective and editorial work feU to Oldys; but it was 
Johnson who, agsdn, wrote the PropowHe, and contributed the 
mtroduction (1744), which, when reprinted separately, he entitled 
An Eemy on the Otigm* and ImporUmee of 8nuM Tra/ete amd 
FngUiee Pieces. In tips, his first attempt at literary history, he 
gives a short sketch of Engliah pamphlets fh>m the reformation to 
the reign of Charles II, and follows in the tracks of such works as 
The Phenix (1707) and The Phoenix Britanniem (1731X The 
Oritieed Hist^ of Pmqthkts (1716) of Myles Davies, and tiie 
Dissertation on PampMOs (1731) of his collaborator Oldys. Hiere 
is no evidence of Johnson’s hai^ in the Harleian CoBeetion of 
Yeyages and Travels (1746X ^ ^ • 

On the ccnnpletion of this congenial experience in IfiUiogmphy, 
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Jd^n prcqpoaed to edit Shakeepeara Tbe iroi^ was not to be 
nadd^en fur inany yean yet ; bat itwaathe fint of the larger 
fSblMlaes planned by him. Miaedkmeom Ob$ervaHom on the 
(if Mtudfeth*- (April 1746) was intended to prepare the 
way. ^ere was still room for a new edition, as Hanmer had given 
most thought to regularised metre and sumptuous piinUng, and 
Warburton seemed to have abandoned what he had announo^ as 
early as 1740. But, after the death of Pope and the completion 
of Hanmer’s edition in 1744, Warburton set to work in earnest) 
and the prospe<j|i of early publication compelled Johnson to lay 
aside his scheme, which could not have had an equal diance of 
success, inasmudi as, like most of his work up to this time, it was 
anonymous. When Warburton’s edition appeared, in 1747, Johnson 
had toe meagre satisfaction of finding his Misedkme(m8 Oheervor 
* tione singled out for praise in toe vituperative prefsice. It was 
now that he turned to the Du^uma/ry. He had ‘ long thought of 
it,’ he said; ‘ it had grown up in his mind insensibly.’ The Plan 
of a Didtiowxry of the English Language was issued in 1747, and, 
at toe desire of Dodsley, was addressed to the earl of Chesterfield. 
This year — ^which is, also, the year of the Drury lane prologue — 
marks the turn in Johnson’s fortunes, though the fitful struggle 
with poverty was not yet over. But what was Johnson doing in 
1746 and 1746 ? Here again the records are deficient Of more 
than a thousand letters of his that are known, there is not one 
to throw light on either of these years. 

Johnson did not confine himself to toe labours of toe Dictionary. 
During toe eight years of its preparation he wrote his greatest 
poem, and gave new life to toe periodical essay. 

His school verses, which were preserved by toe pride of a 
teacher and toe admiration of a friend, and printed by Boswell, 
£re of little interest except in relation to his later work. They show 
the study of The Rape (f the Look and toe translation of Homer, 
and they occasionally indulge in the liberties of Dryden’s triple 
rime and alexandrine — liberties from whjch Johnson afterwards-' 
refrained, though he came to say that toe art of concluding the 
sense in couplets ‘has perhaps buen with rather too much con- 
stancy pursued*.’ The piece entitled ‘The Young Autoour' is a 
first study for toe great passage in The Vanity of Hwnan Withes 

* The tiUe oontiimeB : — To wkieh it Propoiolt for a Wew MSdiHoit <tf Shake- 

•pear, with a No copy is known to contain the PropotaU. They were, 

however, iiaaed cepantely. The Bodleian lihraiy poaceaws the rare folio aheet, MB 
BodL UA. 0. S44 (887). • 

* lift of Denham. • 
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(m tile idiblar^s lilb^ aii4 in the rnntic tiie metr^ and in the 
tnm and balance of the ezprearion, already disooTWS the qa^ljjr 
of his mature versa He acquired a reputatiim fcr ease in writing 
and for readiness to help a friend in need. His verses Wriitm 
<U the request qf a qetUlenum to whom a lacfy had given a sprig 
qfmgrUe were remembered as having been made in five minntea, 
and those To Miss Siekman, pkvymg on the 8pmnet, or others 
like them, led the girl’s fiither to opine that their author could 
write about anything. What he called ‘the endearing elegance 
of female friendship ’ had been, long before he ^et'Mrs Thrale, 
an effective spur to his facility. Some of the pieces written while 
he was still in search of occupation in the midlands afterwards 
found their way into The OemUeman's Magcmne and ]lfrs Williams’s 
MiseeUcmies in Prose emd Verse (1766). None of them is more 
characteristic than Friendship, An Ode. On. the other hand, the 
collected editions include several pieces clearly not his. He could 
not have written To Lyee, an dderVy Lady. It is no less certain 
that, though he did write some verses To SteUa, the chance that 
a piece is addressed to Stella is not, as his editors seem to have 
believed, an argument of his authorship. His early poems have 
still to be discriminated* ; but their chief interest will always be 
that they were written by the author of London and The Vanity 
of Human Wishes. 

London: a poem, in imitation qfthe Third Satire qf Juvencd 
was published in May 1738, on the same day as Pope’s One 
Thousand Seven Hunted and Thirty-Eight, a Dialogue some^ing 
like Horace, and thus, accidentidly, invited a comparison which 
appears to have gone in Johnson’s fovour. Here was a new author 
who concealed his name, rivalling Pope in the very kind of verse 
which, after an undisputed career, he had found best suited ^ 
his genius. The poem went into a second edition within a week 
and Pope himself, who was always generous in his recognition 
of excellence, and had sud of Johnson’s youtbfril translation of 
WS’MtSadh that posterity would have to decide which form of the 
poem was the original, declared that the unknown author of London 
could not be long concealed. The method of ‘ imitation ’ adopted 
in this pomn was described by Johnson in his I4fe of Pope as ‘a 
kind of middle composition between translation and original design, 
whidi pleases when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicatfie and 

^ Boswell promised an edition of the poems, in whi<di he wonld * with the utnjost 
oare ascertain their anthentioitj, and illnstrate them with^otes and yarions rdldings.' 
Sneh edition has not yet appeared. 
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tiie|lcBllds Indcy/ Brought into vogvut by BoUean, it had been 
j^tM^fesed in Eng i i a h by Rochester, Oldham and Ihyden (in his 
reridiHi of Soames's translation of Boileau's Art PoitiqM), and 
many others ; and it had recently been perfected by Pope^ nho 
had so written that a knowledge of the orig[inal might enhance 
the appredation, but should not be indispensabld to it. Juvenal’s 
Third Satire lent itself to imitation and had already been copied 
by Boileau and Oldham. The chief criticism to be urged against 
Johnson’s poem ^ that it does not show Pope’s art in escaping 
firom its mbdeL « lie was still timid enough to wish to show him- 
self scholar as well as poet. When he wrote that ‘falling houses 
thunder on your head,’ or that the midni ght, murderer ‘leaves un- 
seen a dagger in your breast,’ he thought more of Juvenal fhan 
^ of modem fisMit. The need of a parallel forces him to say, ‘I cannot 
* bear a French metropolis’ ; but this was not the London described 
in Voltaire’s Lettres Anglaises. He himself admitted (in a manu- 
script note) that the description of Orgilio was ‘no picture of 
modem manners, though it might be true at Rome.’ His own 
opinion on the advantages of country life we shall find, not here, 
but in the passage on scenes of flowery felicity and the melody of 
the nightingale in The Life of Savage. His political views are 
more truly represented : the references to excise and pensions, as 
well as to patrons, anticipate the definitions in the Du^ionary. 
But it is when Juvenal leads him to 8i)eak of poverty that he 
expresses his own feelings in his own person. 

None of these objections can be urged against The Yamtig qf 
Hunum Withes, written in imitation of Juvenal’s Tenth Satire 
and published, with Johnson’s name, in January 1749. There 
is nothing in this poem to suggest to those unacquainted witli 
tl^ model that it is an imitation ; it is, indeed, not so much an 
imitation as a companion study by one who, amid different circum- 
stances, took a very similar view of life, Instead of the Roman 
illustrations, we have modem instances of hopes that lay jn power. , 
and learning, and war, and long life and beauty. The pictures of 
Wolsey and Charles of Sweden, and the description of the lot of 
the scholar, are distinct studies of human ambition, each complete 
in itself and easily taken from its setting, but all viewed in tiie 
same light, an d united by the one lesson of inevitable disap- 
pointment. The poem is completely satisfying as a statement 
of its theme. It is not less valuable as a personal document 
Thefe ip nothing in it but what Johnson consistently thought and 
felt He was wont to say that there is more to bo endured than 
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oi^ed in ihegaocral c(Hiditi<»i hnmaa Ufe ; and he l^ found 
thnl human hi^idneaB, if it eror oomea, must omne bj mir oim, 
effinrt The condnding lines whkdi he supplied many yean 
to Goldsmith’s Tmivdkr state his inTariable experience. In The 
Life (f Samge he had said that happiness is to be placed only 
in virtue whidi is always to be obtained; and he had said much 
the same in Irene. ‘But there were times when he doubted even 
thia ‘Where then shall hope and fear their objects 6nd?’ In 
his simple piety, he gave himself to the earnest exercise of religion. 
His Prayere, which were made public after his d^th,'wiU win the 
admiration alike of idle curiosity and of doubting reason. And so, 
with his habitual sincerity, he gave to The VcmUy qf Hunum 
Withes a religious conclusion which reflected his own practice. 
He was no pessimist The sense of vanity may keep us from 
thinking that things are better than they are, but it need n(^ 
make ns think that they are worse. He would maintain in talk 
that the world was not half so wicked as it was represented to be, 
that there was very little gross wickedness in it, and very little 
extraordinary virtue. This we are told explicitly by Mrs Piozzi, 
and we may learn it for ourselves from his writings. 

Shortly before he wrote The Vanity qf Hunum Wishes, he had 
aided Dodsley in planning The Preceptor (April 1748), a substantial 
work containing ‘a general course of education,’ and had contributed 
to it the preface 8tnd The Vision qf Theodore, the Hermit qf 
Temeriffe. He told Percy that he thought this frtble the best thing 
he ever wrote. It states the part which he assigned to religion in the 
conduct of life, and should be read as a supplement to The VcmUy 
qf Human Wishes. It may, also, be r^arded as a prelude to 
The Rambler. 

This paper began on Tuesday, 20 March 1760, and ended, 
with its 208th number, on Saturday, 14 March 1762, three days 
before the death of Johnson’s wife. 

condemns himself to oompose on n stated day, will tdtmi bring 

to Ids task, an attention disripeited, a memory overwhelmed an imagination 
emlwrraased, a mind distracted with anxieties^ and a body langnishing witii 
disewie. 

So he wrote in the last number, reviewing his experiences. 

But the paper appeared regularly every Tuesday and Saturday, 
though the printer might compliun of the late hour of reoeiviug 
the 00 ]^. The very title was chosen in haste. Johnson meant it 
to announce that he would pass in eadi ^essay from suij^jecit to 
sutyect But it was not suited to his majestic deliberations. There 
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is DtAfaig of the ramUor in any nne^e easay. Eadi punnea ita 
• ateady, nnawerving marchK 

* li^ omkiitiona amid which Johnaon revived the periodical eaaay 
dUlhted wklely from thoae amid which it originally flonriahed. In 
the interval of forty yeara, there had been a development of 
jonmaliatic enterpriae which waa not paralleled in any other 
country. More than 160 periodicala, of one kind or another, had 
been meeting tiie needa of tiie reading public, and contributing 
to ita steady growth in sise and power. Some of theae were on 
the model of Th^ Spectator, while others, written with a different 
purpose, or planned to include a greater variety of matter, showed 
ita inffuence. The periodical essay no longer offered any of the 
attractions of novelty. In its strict form, it was a type of 
joomalism that waa being crushed out of favour by politics 
'%nd newa By 1760, The Gev^emmie Magassine enjoyed a secure 
popularity, and had its rivals ; and, in the previous year. The 
Monthly Review had been established. The time was not auspicious 
for beginning a paper devoted exclusively to meditations on matters 
of no immediate interest, without the assistance of any item of 
news, or of a single advertisement But, in The Rambler, the 
periodical essay reassert^ itself, and entered on the second of its 
two great decades, that of The Rambler, The AdvenJburer, The 
World, The Connoissear, The Idler and The Oilwm of the World. 

The effect of The Rambler was the more remarkable, in that 
Johnson was deficient in the qualifications of a periodical writer. 
The maxim that *the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give’ is 
equally true of the essay. It was not in Johnson’s nature to bow 
to the public, however much he believed in its ultimate verdict 
He spoke in his first number as if success depended on the choice 
of subject But, in the treatment of his choice, he lacked the art of 
going to meet his readers; and they never came in great numbers. 
The circulation of The Rambler was only about 600 copies. But it 
raised the literary level of the periodical'essay and set a standard 
of excellence to such papers as The World, whose sale waS"IIIillIf- 
bered in thousands.. 

It found a larger public on being reprinted in volume form, 
mid came to be the only periodical of the century to vie with The 

* Booh dight Msistuioe as he leodved is scrupulously uokuowledged in the lust 
number. Tour papers were written by others : no. 80 by 1^* Catharine Talbot, nos. 

44aadlOObyMrsElisabetbCarter, andno. 97by8ainnelKobardson; andsixleltm 

were Vnribibnted, the four ineno. 10 by Hester Hulso, afterwards Mrs Chapone; the 
seeond in no. 15 and the second in no. 107, both ol unknown authorship. • 



in pt^NilMily. J<^inson reTiaed it fi»r ^ collected 
edition witii nnnsnal care^ It bad been bis most amUtions 
and be knew tiiat it was best suited to a leisurdy pemsaL Yet 
tiiere is little in 7Jhe BmMer that is now well known. Mudi 
ci its literary critidsm was superseded by the prefoce to bit 
Shaketpeaa^ and by his Live$ qf tAe Poets. The allegories and 
stories have not the reputation of their models in ZTie Spectator. 
Nor are Johnson’s characters fiuniliar as Addison’s are. The ex- 
planation lies mainly in his inability to visualise. He did not number 
thestreaksof the tulip because, in effect, he did npt see them; but 
he remarked general properties and large appearances because he 
had the gift^ which he assiduously developed, of viewing things in 
their moral aspects and human relationships. The real interest 
of the famous passage in RoBadas on the aims of the poet — a« 
passage which, it must be remembered, leads to the humorous'* 
conclusion that ‘no human being can ever be a poet’ — ^lies in 
its personal baas. The best poets of his century, and the poets 
of all time whom he most admired, numbered the streaks when 
they wished. But he did not number them, because they did 
not enter into his experience. We do not give a fiu» or figure 
to any of his characters in The because he did not 

see either clearly himself Polyphilus, the quick wit without 
purpose; Suspirius, the fhult-finder; Quisquilius, the virtuoso; 
Venustulus, the efleminate beau— are, each of them, bundles of 
habits, or a predominant habit. Even Prospero, who might have 
been drawn from Qarrick, represents only the sodal fiulings of the 
rich man who has risen in life. Johnson reverted to the methods 
of the character-studies of the seventeenth Century. Addison had 
set out by continuing them, but he was at war vritb them at heart, 
and he adapted them to his purpose. The superiority of Addison 
in tins respect will never be denied. But Johnson shows a deeper 
knowledge of human nature ‘in all its gradations,’ and, while he 
laclcB ^ e fianiliar elegant which alone can play with foibles and 
~frivoH^i^ he offers a richer harvest of deep observation. 

>«Aooording to Alexander ChalmerB, *the alterationB macde by Dr Johnson in the 
eeebnd and third editions oiTht BawXilUrhx exceed six thousand.’ Gf. Drake, Nathan, 
Basoffi iUustraHve of the Rambler^ 1809, toL x, pp. 278—280. Johnson created an 
impression that his care for his works ceased at their publication ; hut, to adopt his 
phrase about Pope, his parental fondness did not immediately abandon them. Boswell 
says that, in 1781, Johnson had not looked i% Raeeelae since it was first published; but 
he does not add that a comparison of the editions of 1759 and 1788 shows a considerahle 
number of alterations. The poems were tSTised: James Boswell the younger tran- 
scribed into his copy of the edition of 1789 the * notes and various readings ’ in ^jMiA<m*s 
owu#aiid^^ on a copy of the fifth edition’ of London. 
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Okod Johnscm had mt (iie d«dre^ even had he poaaeased the 
to djagoiBe his porpose. Addismi, to(^ had hew' frankly 
dkl^c; he had mid that he meant to Inring iduloeoidiy to dwdl 
on teartaUea and in cdIfeehouBes. Bat he kept his readers fimm 
Bospecting that they were being taught or reformed. Johnson’s 
lessons are obrionB. Hisaim was * only the propagation of truth 
it was always his ‘principal design to inculcate wisdom or piety.’ 
Hie great moralist lavishes the best instruction he can offer, the 
instruction of a man of the world who knows what the world 
cannot give; but he does not offer it in a way to attract unwilling 
attention. He recognised this himself and admitted that ‘the 
severity of dictatorial instruction has been too seldom relieved.’ 
His deep humour is present throughout, and is occasionally given 
' scope, as in the essay on the advantages of living in a garret ; but 
it is always controlled by the serious purpose. 

In concluding The RamMer, he stated that he had laboured 
‘ to refine our language to grammatical purity, and to clear it firom 
colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregular combina- 
tions.’ At this time he was in the midst of a similar and greater 
task in his Dietionary of the English Language. Most of the 
earlier English dictionaries, to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, had been dictionaries of ‘hard words.’ Then, Nathan 
Bailey, in his Universal Etymoiogiedl English Dictionary (1721), 
had aimed at a record of all English words, irresi>ective of their 
vogw or repute. Johnson purposely omitted ‘ many terms appro- 
priated to particular occupations,’ and thought not so much of the 
reader as of the writer and the purity of the language. His 
PUm clearly states his objects, and it is cleverly supplemented in 
Chesterfield’s two papers in The WorldK He set out to perform, 
^jnglehanded, for the English language what the French Academy, 
a century before, had undertaken for French*. It was to be ‘a 
dictionary by which the pronunciation of our language may be 
fixed, and its attainment focilitated ; by which its puri ty m«y be 
preserved, its use ascertained, and its duration lengthooedT^Sb ' 
Johnson hoped ; and Chesterfield was ready to acknovdedge him 
as a dictator who would free the language firom its anarchy. But, 

^ Noa. 100, 101. 

* Cf. the venee in The OeMOemm/e Magaeine for April 1755, anSine 
And Johnson, veil arm’d, like a hero of pore, 

Has beat forty nreneh, and will beat torij more. 

OL, jdao, the renew in Me^e Jtmrtui Britemiifue, 1755, xvn, p. 919 ; Mr JoJmeon 
peiit *e\U>rgier...4f(tr« en fuelgtie eorte me AeeMmie peer «on irle. Adam Smith 
leviewed the JHettmuw^ in the Sret nnmber of The BdSeibmthltevkw U 1755-Hft. 
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liiiM lie came to write tiie ]»^rilM$e, he had fiamd that *110 dic- 
tkmaiy cS a liring tongae can erer be pmCeot, aino^ whik;,it Ja 
haatening to puMicariini, aome wcnda are budding, and amne 
fidling away.’ None the leaa, the mistaken hope gave the Die- 
Uonary ita peculiar value. By aiming at fixing the hmguage, 
he succeeded inP giving the standard of reputable use. 

Though there are many words in Bailey’s dictionary whkh 
Johnscm omitted, a hasty comparison will show that he added 
a laige number. He held that the golden age of our language 
began with the reign of Elizabeth, and that tl^e writers in the 
century before the restoration were * the pure sources of gmiuine 
diction.’ As his earliest authorities, he chose Sidney and Spenser. 
When he avowedly included obsolete words, they were to be 
found in wellknown authors, or appeared to deserve revival. 

* Oant words,’ as he called them, were occasionally admitted, be- * 
cause of their vogue ; others were described as * low.’ But the most 
interesting departwe from the rigid exclusiveness of an academic 
dictionary is his treatment of dialect There is a much larger in- 
frision of provincialisms than might have been expected. The great 
nugority of these are Scottish, no doubt because five of his six 
amanuenses, as Boswell has proudly recorded, were ‘natives of 
North Britain ’ ; but he was also affectionately disposed to words 
with which he had been fomiliar in his native county. With all 
his care for current reputable use, he had too great respect for 
the native stock to ignore its humbler members, and his selection 
and description of these have a clear historical value. His main 
fear for the language was that it would be corrupted by French. 
It seemed to him to have been, since the restoration, ‘deviating 
towards a Qallick structure and phraseology,’ and to be threatening 
to ‘ reduce us to babble a dialect of France.’ So he set himself |o 
denounce ‘the folly of naturalising useless foreigners to the iiguiy 
of the natives.’ It was no vain boast that the book was devoted 
^^Ae.Jj^nour of his country. ‘We have long preserved our 
constitution, let us make some struggles for our language.’ 

It appears finm Spence’s Anecdotee that Pope had dkcnssed 
the plan of a dictionary, and had drawn up a list of authors, 
beginning with Hooker and Spenser, from whom words should 
be collected. The list is referred to in Johnson’s PUm ; and in 
terms whidi suggest a closer relaticmriup tiian is now known to Imve 
existed. But there is nothing to show that Pope had fovoured the in- 
olusiim of quotations. This was Jtdmson’s most notable innovaition 
in Snglidi lexioograidiy. He had hoped that every quotation 
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iroidd senre a fiirdier purpose tliaii tlu^ fflostmtiiig (he use cid 
a liNard ; but he found, as he {Mooeeded, that he had to abandon 
Mea of oinnlMning a dicdonary with an anthdkigy. The quota- 
tiMis were frequently from memory and are seldom acomnpaided 
with exact references; but, considering the sU^tness of (he assist- 
ance whidi he received, they supply a remariafole {Hxwf of tiie 
range of his knowledge, and they have a different kind of intwest 
from those in other dictionaries, which, based on mwe scientific 
princiides, record the use of a word with no attention to the 
quality of the wy ter. But the chief worth of the DuMona/ry lies 
where it should. Johnson had a supreme talent for definition. 
When it is remembered that the definitions are his own, that he 
was the first to attempt a thorough distinction of the diflforent 
meanings (such words as come and go being each subdivided 
* into more than fifty sections), and that the hipest praises he has 
received have been paid by his successors, the extent of his 
services to the survey of the language will readily be estimated. 
The few explanations in which he gave play to his prejudice 
or indulged his humour were only a remission of the continued 
exercise of his keen and muscular intellect Occasionally, he 
obscured a simple meaning; and no better statement is to be 
found than in his prefoce, of the difficulties of defining the 
obvious. He had, like everyone in his century, little etymological 
knowledge to help him. But his common sense often kept him 
right in ^ving the original meaning of a word and distinguishing 
its later uses, where his successors, previously to the much later 
advance in philological science, by aiming at refinement introduced 
confusion and errors 

The publication of the DwMona/ry in eight years was a 
r^narkable achievement of industry, and the more remarkable in 
that he had been doing much other work. Apart from his duties 
to his own RamMer, he held .himself ready to assist his friends. 
He contributed a paper about once a fortnight, from March 1753, 
to Hawkesworth's Adoemhirer. He helped Lauder, unSuBp^^ 
ingly, with a prefoce and postscript to his Miltonic hoax, and 
dictated his confession (1760 — 1 )^ and he wrote the dedication 
for Mrs Lennox’s Fmude Qmxote (1752) and 8htdce$peair 
lOmtrfOed (1753). He contributed the life of Cheynel to The 
St/udent (1761X and the life of Cave tc The QenltkimaHie Magmwne 

^ There were four editions of the Dictionary in folio daring Johnson's lifetime. 
The Set if them, * revised l^dhe author, 'mppeared in 1778. But Beilis oontinaed to 
Md the marirat. It was the popular English dictionary of the righteenth eentniji 



(1764X He otwpoeed Zadiariah Williams's Aeeomt qf ok 
A ttempt to aoeertam the L<mgitvde at Sea (1756)1 And he 
ftunished the .Z>ieAkMM»}y with a ‘History of the English Langtiag^’ 
and a ‘Grammar of the English Tongue,' indnding a sectimi 
<m prosody, as well as with its noble prefiu^. And all this had 
been aooompluhed ‘amidst inconvenience and distraction, in 
sidmees and in sorrow.’ He had so great a capadty for work, 
and when he had once started moved with so much ease, that he 
did not recognise his rapidity to be uncommon. The extremf 
concentration compelled periods of relaxation which he allowed 
to weigh on his consdence. He, too, was subject to the common 
ddusion that his best was his nonnaL As he was, in all matters, 
a man of the most sensitive morality, it became a habit with him 
to be distressed at his idleness ; mid it has become a habit with 
us to speak of bis constitutional indolence. He certainly had to* 
make an effort to b^in. But to the activity of the eight years 
from his tlurty-eighth to his forty-sixth, it is not easy to find -a 
parallel^ 

The Dictionary has the accidental interest of having occasioned 
the letter to the earl of Chesteiffeld, which is sometimes said 
to have given the death-blow to literary patronage. Though 
always an object of curiosity, the letter was first made public by 
Boswell in 1790. In refusing to dedicate the Dictionary, Johnson 
adhered to his regular practice, from which only motives of busi- 
ness had suggested a departure. The Plan was a letter ‘addressed’ 
to Chesterfield. Only once had he dedicated a work of his own — 
The Voyage to Abyennia, and that was dedicated in the person 
of the Birmingham bookseller. But, though he made a rule for 
himself, he did not condemn the custom. He accepted dedications, 
and he continued to supply other writers with theirs. He told 
Boswell that he ‘ believed he had dedicated to all the Royal fiuUfly 
round.’ He excelled in dedications. 

His next scheme was* a journal that should record the progress 
"Af'ElI^ean studies, and he planned it while the zest that came 
from completing the DicUoncvry concealed how far he had drawn 
on his energies. Such periodicals as The Present State qf the 
BeptAUe of Letters (1728 — 36) and The Dietary of the Works qf 
the Learned (1737 — 43) had now long ceased, after having shown, 
at most, the possibility of success; and, since 1749, their place hiMl 
beoD tsken by The Mowfldg Eeview, of whidi, in its early years, 

^ The second voliime, L— Z, was began on 8 April and the printing finished 

bj ||[arch 1755. The introductory matter to vol. i also bdongs to these two years. 
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JoluMon had no reaaon to think hij^y. He now intended an 
Enl;^ p^odical that wonld rival those of Le Glerc and Bayle. 
Sot this scheme frav ‘the A"*^i** of Uteratnre^ forrign as w^ as 
domestic,’ was to yield to an older project. In June 1756, he 
issned new Proposal for an edition of Shakespeare, and he hoped 
to have the work completed by the end of the following year. The 
long strmn, however, had begun to telL He had difficulty in foeing 
any continuous woik, and he suffered gravely from the mental 
depression to which he was always liabla He has described his 
unhappy conditjon in his Latin verses entitled Tv&di aeaurhv 
poU Lexicon AngUcaman mustwm, et emendatium, whidi give a 
more intimate account of his feelings than he ever allowed himself 
in the publicity of English ; and stronger evidence is to be found 
in his prayers, and in the reports of his frienda It was now that 
* he confirmed himself in the habit of seeking relief in company, 
and, by encouraging the calls of anyone who wished for his help, 
established his personal authority in literature. Only the need 
of money made him write, and none of his work at this time 
required long effort He brought out an abridgment of his 
Dictionary (January 1766), but he probably had assistance in 
this mechanical labour. Having abandoned the idea of a critical 
periodical of his own, he contributed to the early numbers of Kit 
Smart’s Universal Visit&r (1766), and then undertook the control 
of The lAtexary Maga/xine (May 1766 — 7). Here, he made his 
famous defence of tea ; and, here, he exposed the shallow optimism 
of Soame Jenyns’s Free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of 
Evil, in an essay which, written with the convincing ease that 
had come from the experience of much painful thought, is an 
unsurpassed example of his method and power in argument. 
Another piece of journalistic work, at this time, was the intro- 
ductory column of Dodsley’s evening paper. The London 
Chronude (1 January 1767), which was to be distinguished from 
all other journals, probably on his advi^, by its ‘account of the 
labours and productions of the learned.’* He also helpi^' Bis 
friends with their books. He wrote a life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
with a criticism of Browne’s style, for his own edition of Chrietian 
Morale (1766). With it may be grouped the later life of Ascham 
in the edition of Ascham’s works nominally prepared James 
Bmmet (1761X The variety of his writings for some years after 
the completion of Ms Dictionary helps to explidn how he found his 
mmaoi^ unequal to producing a perfect catalogue of his wori^s^ 

^ Memoirs of ike Life and Writings of Johnson (1785), p. 88. ^ 

B. L. Z. CH. Vtlli 
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His ssristanoe wss, onoe again» sooght . to give weight and 
digoiiy io o new periodicaJ, and the Btartmg of The JJmnmmA 
Chnmide, or WeMy OaxetU was the occasion of his second sorm 
of essajB, The Idkr. They began 16 April 1768, and appeared 
ereiy Saturday till 6 Afnil 1760. The &ct that The Idler was 
not an independent publication, but merely a section of a journal, 
will account for most of the difforences between it and the 
BmMer. The papers are mudi shorter and do not show the 
same sense of sole responsibility. In one reiepect, howerer, they 
have a clear superiority. Their lighter touch is better suited to 
portoaitura Dick Minim the critic, Johnson’s only character 
that may still be said to Uve, is a. perfect example of his art at 
its best ; nor can there be any difference of opinion about the 
riiorter sketches of Jack Whirler and Tom Restless, or of Mr Sober, 
in which the author represented hinvself That the characters' 
should no longer bear Latin names indicates a widor change. 
The critictJ papers also riiow the growth of ease and confidence. 
There is an obvious interest in those on ‘Hard Words,’ ‘Easy 
Writing’ and ‘The Sufficiency of the English Language.’ 

While The Idler was in progress, Johnson’s mother died, and 
her death was the occasion both of his paper on the loss of a 
firiend^ and of his solemn novel on the choice of life, RoMdae, 
Prime of Ahyeaima (April 1769)‘. No work of bis has been more 
frequently translated or is bettor known by name ; but none has 
met with more contradictory judgments, or is a stricter test of the 
reader’s capacity to appreciate the peculiar quaiities of Johnson’s 
thought and manner. There is little or no story, no crisis, no 
conclusion ; there is little more than a succession of discussions 
and disquisitions on the limitations of life. Basedae may be called 
the prose Vemiby 0 / Human Widuee ; and it is the fullesty gravest 
and most intimate statement of his common thema f 

It has been said that Addison would have written a novel, ooqld 
he have oast the Ooverly papers in a different form. Johnson pro- 
poseST^ write a novel, and produced an expanded essay. There 
are five ‘oriental tales’ in The Rambler, and three were yet to 
iq>pear in The Idler. They suited his purpose in thdr vagnmiesB 
of baiAground and thdr firm scope for didactic fancies. Bouadae 
is another of tiiese tales, elaborated to miforce his lesson by a greater 

‘ No. 41. 

* In all the aditione pnblidied dazing Johneon'e lifetinie the title woe einq^ 2’Ae 
Prtnee iff Abfs$Ma, a Tah. He had thonght of oalling.it The Oftoteeo/X^ (mo hie 
Mff of 90 Jannaiy 170^. 
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raoip ot obaervatk^ The first requirement of ilw sto^ was a 
^jjpjy vaUey. Older anitere would hare idaoed it in Arcadia; 
JoluBon takes us to tiie same undisooTmed country) but oalls it 
Abysriniai He had not forgotten his eariy trandation. The name 
‘Rasselas’ was suggested by it) and othw instances of reoollectMin 
are equally certain. There were 'impassable forests and inaccessible 
diffb’ in the real Abyssinia^ and why not a happy valley behind 
them ? But one of the attractions of Lobo’s narrative had been 
that the reader found in it no regions blessed with spontaneous 
fecundity or uxipeasing sunshine. Johnson knew, quite as well as 
the critics who stumble at local and ethnographical discrepandes, 
that there is no happy valley; but he asked its existence to be 
granted as a setting for a tale which would show that 'human life 
is every where a state in which much is to be endured, and littie 
to be eqjoyed.’ The gloom is heavy, but, to those who can appre- 
ciate Johnson, it is never depressing. He had cleared his mind of 
cant, and he wrote to ^ve his readers the strength that comes 
from iiie honesty of looking straight at things as they are. He 
pursues his way relentlessly through the different conditions that 
seem to offer happiness openhanded, and works to a climax in 
the story of the astronomer ; 'Few can attain this man’s knowledge, 
and few practise his virtues, but all may suffer his calamity. Of 
the uncertainties of our present state, the most dreadful and alarm- 
ing is the uncertain continuance of reason.’ This is one of the 
many passages which emphasise his perfect sincerity. The book 
ends in resignation to the futility of searching for Imppiness, and 
in resolution to pursue life as it is found. Stated in ^ese words, 
the lesson may appear a commonplace. But so are the real things 
of human experience. And never was the lesson stated with more 
^jpnpathetic knowledge, and enlivened with a greater wealth of 
aphoristic wisdom. 

Meanwhile, the edition of Shakespeswe was at a stand. Some 
of the plays — evidently, those in the first volume — ^had been 
prints by liferch 1758 ; but, during the*next four years, tiiere 
was no sign of progress. In addition to The Idler and Baeeeku 
Johnson had been writing dedications, prefeces, introductions and 
reviewi^ oogaging in unsnccessfiil controvert on the structure 
the new bridge at Biackfriars, and helping to lay the Cook lane 
Shost The discontent of his subscribers, roughly ejq>re88ed in 
ChurddU’s GhoM (1762X at last roused him to complete his w<wk; 

to Abjfsiinia (17B5), p. 105* For other reoolleetionfl in the flni dhepter of 
BtuteUu ot itid. pp. 97, 103, 904 uid 3S9. 
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and tlw dmmeial ease that had otme witii his ^nakm of £900 
(1762) gave him what time he needed. The edition was publishe^ 
in eight Tolumes, in October 1765^ 

There was nothing new in Johnson’s methods as an editor. He 
aimed only at doing better what bad been done dready, «id 
produced an editlbn of the old fiishion at a time when the science, 
of Shakespearean editing was about to make a distinct advance*. 
But he had qualifications sometimes wanting in editors with more 
paiuM habits or moiw ostentatious equipment — a good knowledge 
of Elizabethan English, and imperturbable common sense. like 
almost every text of Shakespeare that had yet appeared, or was 
to appear till our own day, it was tesed on the text of the most 
recent edition. What he sent to the printer was Warburton’s text 
revised. But he worked on the 'settled principle that the reading 
of the ancient books is probably true,’ and learned to distrust 
coqjecture. His collation was never methodical ; his weak eyesight 
was a serious hindrance to an exacting task. But he restored 
many of the readings of the first folio, and, carrying on the system 
of combination that had been started by Pope, was the first to de- 
tect and admit many of the readings of the quartos. He produced 
a text which, with all its shortcomings, was nearer the originals 
than any that had yet appeared. Some of his emendations, which 
are alvmys modest and occasionally minute, find an unsuspected 
place in our modem editions. Though his text has long been 
superseded, the advance of scholarship will never impair the 
value of his notes. It was a proud boast that not a single 
passage in the whole work had appeared to him corrupt which he 
had not endeavoured to restore, or obscure which he had not en- 
deavoured to illustrate ; and it did not go beyond the trath. No 
edition, uithin its limits, is a safer guide to Shakespeare’s meuiing. 
The student who searches the commentators for help in difficultly 
soon learns to go straight to Johnson’s note as the firm land of 
common sense in a sea *of ingenious foncies. The same robust 
honesty gives the prefoce a place by itself among critical pro- 
nouncements on Shakespeare. He did not hesitate to state what 
he believed to be Shakespeare’s faults. Yet Shakespeare remained 
to him the greatest of English authors, and the only author worthy 
to be ranked with Homer. He, also, vindicated the liberties of the 

^ New faets about Johnson's receipts for his edition of Shakespeare are given in the 
Bi-Oentenary BegUml Seporti, pp. 29— B2. From the original agreement with Tonson^ 
it would appear that Johnson received a much larger sum than was stated by Nichols^ 
LiUrwy Anecdotes, voL v, p. 697. t e * 

*iCf. ante, vol. v, pp. 278 fl. 
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Tgrij^BA ataga After conforming to the ^nnitfes' in lifo own Itme, 
«ni then suggesting his doubts of them in The BamNer, he imw 
proved that they are 'not essential to a just drama.* Hie gni^ng 
in his criti<dsm iras that ‘there is always an i^peal open ftom 
ciiticism to nature.’ A generation later, Ae IVench ‘romantics 
found their case stated in his prefoce, and they did not bettor 
what they borrowed^ 

Hereafter, Johnson did not, on his own initiatire, undertake 
any other laige work. ‘ Composition is, for the most part,’ he said, 
‘an effort of slew diligence and steady perseverance, to which the 
mind is dragg^ by necessity or resolution.’ His pension had 
removed the necessity, and, for the next twelve years, his best 
work lay in talk. In 1763, he met Boswell; in 1764, he founded 
with Reynolds ‘The Club’ — ^not known till long after as ‘The 
literary Club’; in 1765, he gained the ftiendship of the Thrales. 
Companionship and elegant comforts provided the relief that was 
still needed to his recurring depressions. He wrote little, but 
he engaged in personal kindnesses, and talked his best, and 
exerted an influence which spread for beyond the circle of his 
conversation. He was still, as at all times, ready to contribute 
to the publications of his Mends, and even dicfoted the argu* 
ments in some of Boswell’s law cases; but he did not undertake 
any writing that required resolution or has added to his fome. 
His four political tracts — The Fcdse • Alarm (1770), FcdhkmcFe 
Idands (1771), The Patriot (1774) and TaoBotum no Tyram/n/y 
(1775) — are knovm, so for as they are known, because he was 
their author. Since his early work on the debates in The 
GanUeman’e Mctgaame, he had always taken a keen interest in 
politics. Most of his essays in The lAterary Magaaine had been 
qn political topics. Towards the end of 1765, he had undertaken 
to supply ‘single-speech’ Hamilton with his views on questions 
that were being discussed in parliament,and had written for him, 
in November 1766, Oondderatione on the Com Lome*. Jgut now, 
he wrote as a pamphleteer. The most judidous of tho four tracts 
is Fcdldamde Idamde, whidi makes a just defence of the polity 

^ JolinBon*8 examination of the *anitie8’ is translated word for word in 
He^, Baeine et Shakespeare (1822). See Johnson on Shakespeare by Baleigh, Sir 
Walter (1908), and Stendhal et VAngleterre^ by Gunnell, Doris (1909). 

* This was first pnbllfiied by Malone as an appendix to his edition of Hamilton’s 
Parliasnentarff Lopiek (1808). Ifalone points out Boswell’s error in dedumng from the 
entitled ^Engaging in Politidks with H— n’ that Johnson was * seiaed with a 
tempondy fit of ambition ’ afid thought of * becoming a politician,’ See, also, Bonself, 
ed. HiU, G. B. yoL i, 518—20. # 
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unmak £^[iaiii and is notaUe Iot its indnre of the horrws ai war 
and fiv its reference to Janins. Hie best thing in I%e Fabt 
Aktrm, his thoughts on the present discontents, is the satirical 
^ctore of the progress of a petition. In Taxation no Tyfwmy, 
his ‘answer to the Besolntions and Address of the AmerioEui 
Congress,’ he asks ‘how is it that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes ? ’ 

The prejudice in A Jowmey to the Western Iskmds 
SeotUmd is of a difforent kind, and never displeasing. It is only 
the natural prejudice of John Bull as a tourist Jle makes many 
acute observations which even the most perfervid Scot must have 
recognised to be just; but his impartiality is occasionally impeded 
by a want of knowledge which he himself was the fiirst to admit 
He had been conducted round Scotland by Boswell from August 
to November 1773, and the book — ^which was published in January 
1775 — ^is not so much a record of the ninety-four days of ‘vigorous 
exertion ’ as a series of thoughts on a different civilisatioa It had 
a different purpose from that of Pennant’s Tour in 8coUand{\77\.), 
whidi Johnson praised highly. He had taken the opportunity of en- 
quiring into the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, and convinced 
himself that ‘they never existed in any other form than that which 
we have seen.’ This is the best known section of his book ; but 
the reader may find more interest in the remarks on the supers 
stitions of the Highlands, on American emigration and on the 
Scottirii universities. In July and August 1774, he made a tour 
in north Wales with his friends the Thrales, and kept a diary 
which might have served as the groundwork of a companion volume 
to his Scottish Jommey ; but he did not make any use of it, and it 
remained in MS till 1816. The beauty of the Welsh scenery had 
greatly impressed him, and this diary must not be neglected ip 
any estimate of his feeling for wild landscape. The fragmentary 
records of his tour in Fnuace with the Thrales in 1775 were left to 
. be printgil by Boswell Johnson was content to pass the rest of 
his days in leisure, wonting only as the mood prompted, whmi, on 
Easter Eve 1777, a deputation of booksellers asked him to under- 
time, at the age of sixty-seven, what was to prove his masterpiece. 

The lAves qf the Poets arose out of a business venture. The 
London booksellers were anxious to drive out of the market an 
Edinburgh reprint of the English poets and to protect their own 
copyright; and, besides producing an edition superior in accuracy 
and elegance, they determined to add biographical prefoces by some 
writer of autiiority. The scheme took smne time to mature, and 
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IMval Stockdale* had hopes of the editonhqk But Johnson iras 
ghfin the first offor and at once accepted. Writing to BoeweO, on 
3 May 1777) he says he is engaged *to write little laves and little 
PrefiuieB, to a little edition of the English Poeta’ The work 
proved so congenial that he wrote at greater length than he had 
intended ; and, when the edition was coni{deted,*tiie pr^tces w^re 
issued witiiout the texts under the title Thi lA/vu ^ tAe 
(1781X Their independent publication, and the title by which they 
are now known, were alike afterthoughts; in origin. The Lives 
qfthe Poets is/>nly editorial matter. It is even more important 
to remember ^t this great body of critical opinion — ^perhaps 
the greatest in the English language — was written on invitation 
and in conformity with conditions controlled by others. When 
he found the complete series labelled ‘Johnson’s Poets,’ he was 
moved to write on a scrap of paper which has happily been 
preserved : ‘ It is great impudence to put Johnson’s Poets on the 
back of books which Johnson neither recommended nor revised.’ 
Of the fifty-two poets, five, at most, were included on his suggestion. 
In the life of Watts, he says that the readers of the collection are 
to impute to him whatever pleasure or weariness tiiey may find in 
the perusal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret and Yalden ; but it 
would also appear from the letter to Boswell cited above tiiat he 
‘ persuaded the booksellers to insert something of Thomson.’ There 
is no evidence that he advised any omission. For only one of tiie 
fifty-two lives was he indebted to another hand — ^the life of Young 
by Sir Herbert Croft He included his early life of Savage, with 
insignificant dianges, and worked up his article on Roscommon 
in The GenUemem's Magazine for May 1748. The other lives he 
now wrote specially for the booksellers, availing himself here and 
there of what he had written already, such as the ‘ Dissertation on 
Pope’s Epitaphs’ in The Universal Visiter (1756), and the character 
of Collins in Fawkes and Woty’s Poetieo^ Galmda/r (1763). 

The original plan had evidently been to include ‘all the English 
poets of reputation from Chaucer to the* present day.’ It is no 
matter for regret that this scheme was curtailed The poets of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, besides afibrding him 
ample scope for expounding his views on poetry, possessed for 
him the personal interest which was always a stimulus to his 
criticism. Bui^ even could he be riiown to have recommended 
Cowley as the starting point, it would be an error to infer that 
thill was the limit teshis knowledge and appredation. Such an 
^ Memoin ( 1809 )» toL n, pp, 198 — 7. 
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iafieraice would neg^eet bk prefiMo to ^Mkec^eare, hk work on . 
toe ISizabetoaiis fat toe DkiAonary and hk statement in 
Idhr^ toat ‘we connder toe whole snocession from Spenserliik 
Pope as superior to any names which toe Continent can boast.’ 
Of toe earlier writerB^ he had not toe knowledge possessed by 
Thomas Warton and other of hk friends. But he wrote on Ascham, 
and corresponded db the manuscripts of Sir Thomas More, and 
devoted to him a considerate section of the introductory matter 
of hk DieUona/ry', and he was always alert to any investigation, 
whether in modern Englkh, or Old English, or northern antiquities. 
Hk comiurehensive knowledge of English literature may be de- 
scribed as beginning with the reign of Henry YIIL In an 
interview with George III, he was enjoined to add Spenser to The 
Lime qf the Poets', and he would readily have complied, could he 
have obtmned new material^ 

In the earlier interview whidr Boswell has recorded, many years 
before The Lives qf the Poets was thought of, George III proposed 
that Johnson should undertake the literary biography of hk country. 

It was a happy courtesy, for, though there had been good lives of 
individual poets since Sprat’s Life of Cowley, the collections that 
had yet appeared had shown that much remained to be accomplished, 
and Johnson was specially fitted to write the lives of authors. 
Even had he not said so, we should have suspected that toe 
biographical part of literature was what he loved most. The best 
of these collections had been The lAves of the Poets of €hreat 
Britam amd IreUmd (1753X nominally by ‘Mr Cibber’ (Theophilus), 
but really by Robert Shiels’, The Royal and Noble Av^ors{\7 hi), 
of Horace Walpole, which is a ‘catalogue,’ and the literary articles 
in the very unequal Biographia BrUemniea*. It was left to 
Johnson to impart a sustained excellence to this kind of writing; 
and, by engaging in what had not yet occupied an author of his 
authority, to raise it to a pew level as an Englkh literary form. 

The most obvious features of The Lives <f the Poets k the 
equipoise of biography ‘and criticism. Johnson states the facts 
simply, but connects them with hk impression of the writer, and, 

» No. 91. 

* This interview appears to have been unknown to Boswell. The anthoritj for it is 
a sentence in the Memoin of Hannah More (1884» vol.i, p. 174), and an obvious allnsion 
in the conversation with John Nichols given towards the end of Boawell’a Lifa, 

* The evidence on the authorship is given in 8ir Walter fialeic^’s Six E$iay$ on 
JokMon (1910), pp. 190—5, note. 

^ Johnson was asked to undertake the second edition oMhis work and regidlte^ftiia 
refhaah. See Botwell^ ed. Hill, G. B« vol. in, p. 174. 
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wlMii he paaaes to the ezamiBatiem of pooiiB, he hi still dunkmg of 
4i|iMt^'dBtioii to the writwr^s penKnnlii^* finds the man bdiind 
Hm tonth is that he vas much more interested in tiie 
tiMtw ftliMn in that part of Mm which is the author. Of *mere poets,’ 
he tiiougfat little; and, though he championed the dignity of author- 
ship^ he churned for it no exdusiTe privileges, nor held that the 
poet was a man apart to be measured by standards inapplicable 
to other ifiea If the enduring freshness of The Livea of the Poeta 
is due to any one quality more than to another, it is to Johnson’s 
inexhaustible intprtot in toe varieties of human natura As detailed 
Inographies, they have been superseded, though they remain our 
only authority for many fhets and anecdotes, and include much 
that had been inaccessibla He made researches; but they were 
‘ limited to his immediate needs. It is often easy to trace toe 
sources of his information. He criticised Congreve’s plays with- 
out having read them for many years, and he refused for a time 
to hear Lord Marchmont’s recollections of Pope. Though, in 
general, he welcomed new details, his aim was to know enough to 
describe toe man and to bring out his individuality in the estimate 
of his work. 

The common result of this method in criticism is that toe 
critic is at his best when he is in sympathy with the writer. 
Johnson meant to be scrupulously judicial ; Wt he showed per- 
sonal feelings. He disliked the acrimonious politics of Milton, the 
querulous sensitiveness of Swift and toe timid foppery of Gray. 
This personal antipathy underlies his criticisms, though it is 
qualified, at times, even generously. Had Gray written often as 
in toe Elegy, he says ‘it had been vain to blame and useless to 
praise him’; and Pa/raMae Lost ‘is not the greatest of heroic 
pqpms only because it is not toe first.’ Of Dryden and Pope he 
wrote in Mendship, and there exists no finer criticism of them. 
But no critic has been severer on Dryden^^ negligences, or spoken 
more ruthlessly of toe Eaaay on Man, 

The passage on Lyddaa is generally regarded as an error of 
judgment which marks Johnson’s limitations as a critic. With 
his UBiud courage, he stated a. deliberate opinioa He gave 
his reasons — ^the artificiality of toe pastoral convention, the con- 
fusion of the all^ory with actual &ct and sacred truth, and the 
absence of toe feeling of real sorrow. But there is toe further 
explanation that he was opposed to some recent tendendes in 
EngUsh«poetiy. That»he had more than Lyeidaa in his mind 
is shown by toe pmphads of his statement Hie same idaas 
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reappear in his aitidsm of Collins and Gtay. He ol^eetod to the 
habit of inverting toe c(munonord«r of winds, and, on <nie odeaston, 
o^ed Thomas Warton’s ‘evening gray’; he mii^t also have dted 
‘mantle UnOi’ It was Warton who occasioned his extempore 
verses beginning^ 

Wheraflo^er 1 tnni my dew, 

All is strange, yet nothing new; 

mid Warton imitated, as well as edited, toe early poems of Milton. 
Warton was one of many in whom he found foults whidi he traced 
to Milton as their original In criticising Lfjfcidcmy He had in mind 
his own contemporaries. When the new tendencies had prevailed, 
he was said to have judged by a rigorous code of criticism. This 
code would have been difficult to reconcile with the prefoce to 
his edition of Shakespeare ; with the praise given by him to 
Homer’s heroes, that they are not described but develop toem- 
selves^ ; with his statement that ‘real criticism ’ shows ‘ the beauty 
of thought as formed on the workings of the human heart*; and 
with his condemnation of ‘ the cant of those who judge by prin- 
ciples rather than perception*.’ 

His views on the matter of poetry are shown in his criticism 
of Gray’s Ba/rd: ‘To select a singular event, and swell it to a 
giant’s bulk by fobulous appendages of spectres and predictions, 
has little difficulty, for he that forsakes the probable may always 
find the marvellous.’ The common growth of mother earth suffic^ 
for him as for Wordsworth. The distinction which he draws between 
the Elegy and The Bmd was that which ultimately divided 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. There was enough for him in life as 
he knew it. And there was a personal reason why, more than the 
other great writers of his century, he should tend to limit nature 
to human experience. The tumult in his mind was allowed no 
direct expression in his writings ; but it made him look upon the 
world as the battle ground of thought, and passion, and will 

With toe revision of The lAvee of the Poets, Johnson’s career 
as an antoor closed. * In the three years of foiling health which 
were left to him, he lived his accustomed life, honoured for the 
authority of his opinion, generous in his help to younger Writers, 
and active in domestic benevolence. He revised Orabbe’s ViUage, 
and dictated much to Boswell Death removed some who had 
{dayed a great part in his later life — ^Thrale, whose house at 
Streidham had been a second home, and two of toe pensioners in 

I BonnU, ed. Hill, Q. B. vol. v, p. 79f * 

^ * lUd. toL n, p. 88. * Lge o/Pepe. 
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Ub inmlioiiaeatBolt-ooiirt^LeTettaiid Mis Wll&uns. Hietribate 
to fiMiett, noUe in its restnuned emotioii, is most tmdor of 
his poems. Hie sadness of loss was embittered Iqr Mrs Thrale's 
mairiage to Piossi and the irreparable break in the long and 
happy frimidehip. He had so far recoyered firom aparalytic seumre 
as to be able, at the close of 1783, to found the Essex-Head dub. 
By its ease of access, the old man sought to supply the need of 
new company. He dined at The Club, for the last time, in June 
1784. Hext month, he set out for his native dty, and returned 
by Birmingham and Oxford, the dties of his youth. His health had 
not found any relief, and, when he reached London in November, 
was rapidly dedining. He died 13 December, and, on the 20th, was 
buried in Westminster abbey. Shortly before his death, he had 
destroyed his papers. 

His long career had been uniform in its aim and methods, and 
the distinctions between his earlier and later writings are those 
which come from experience and confidence. The author of the 
prefooe to A Voyage to Ahyamda is unmistakably the author 
of The Raanjbler and The Lives qf the Poets, with the same tastes 
and habits of thought, but younger, with a shorter reach and less 
precision in his skill There had been no discipleship, and no 
time of searching where his strength lay ; and no new influences 
had modified his purpose. The changes to be found in his work 
of forty-five years are those of a natural and undisturbed de- 
velopment, so steady that its stages cannot be minutely marked 
by us, and were probably imperceptible to himself As he grew 
older, he related all art more and more to life. Though carefol 
to give his thoughts their best exprestion, and severe on impro- 
prieties in others, he became impatient of mere proficiency in 
teshnique; and, though a scholar, he recognised the insufficiency 
of scholarship and the barrenness of academic pursuits. He had 
the ‘purposes of life’ ever and increasingly before him, and his 
criticisms of the English poets are the richest of his works in 
worldly wisdom. * 

At the same time, his style became more easy. The Latin 
element is at its greatest in The RamMer. He was then engaged 
on his DktMnary. But he always tooded to use long words 
m^ when he wrote in haste ; and his revision was towards sim^ 
idicityl He used them in conversation, where alone he allowed 
lumsdf the liberty of a daring coinage. They were in no sense an 

* & sdditioB to thealftntioni in The Rambler, the oonreetione in TAe Ltoee of 

the Poeti as givsn in Boi^eU’s lists. 
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embroideiy, bat part of tlieTMyteztare of his thought ^DUferenoe 
of thougfatf^’ he said, ‘will produce difference of language. Ha that 
thinka with more extent than another will want words of larger 
meaning; he that thinks with subtlety will seek for terms of more 
nice discriminationV As we read him and accustom-our minds to 
more with his, we cease to notice the diction. The strength of his 
thought carries the weight of his words. His meaning is never 
mistaken, though it may not be folly grasped at a glance ; for he 
puts much in small compass, and the precision of his language 
requires carefol reading for its just appreciation. ' ‘Familiar but 
not coarse, and el^pant but not ostentatious’; ‘vanity produced 
a grotto where necessity enforced a passage’— could ^e thought 
be put more pointedly, or adequately, or shortly? When Latin 
diction cannot be changed without loss, or without affecting 
the tenor of the thought, it has made good its right. His humour 
and irony found an aid in the dignified phraseology. But he also 
used simple words. Wit is ‘that which he that never found it 
wonders how he missed ’ ; ‘ what he does best he soon ceases to 
do’; ‘a rage for saying something when there is nothing to be 
said ’ — these, also, are typical of his style. The letter to Chester- 
field reaches its climax in the homeliest of English: ‘till I am 
known, and do not want it’ 

His parodists have been peculiarly unsuccessful We lose their 
meaning in a jumble of pedantries ; and we do not lose Johnson’s. 
They inflate their phraseology ; but Johnson is not tumid. And 
they forget that his balance is a balance of thought His own 
explanation still holds good: ‘the imitators of my style have not 
hit it Miss Aikiu has done it the best ; for she has imitated the 
sentiment as well as the diction.’ This was said in 1777. But 
better than Miss Aikin’s essay ‘On Romances’^ in the style of 2Bie 
RcmMer, and the best of all the parodies, is A CrUieima on the 
Elegy written m a Country Churdirya/rd (1783), composed by 
John Young, the versatile professor of Greek at Glasgow, and 
designed as a continfiation of The JAfe of Qra/y. The long list 
of his serious imitators begins with Hawkesworth and extends to 
JefBrey*, who started by training himself in the school of the 
periodical essayists. Others, who did not take him as a model, 
profited by the example of a siyle in whidbi nothing is neg^ligent 
and noibing superfluous. He was the dominating inflnmme in 

' Idlw^ no. 70. • 

* MUeeUamout Pieeei, in Prwt^ b 7 J. Aikin and A. ti. Aikin (ICn BarbiAld), 1778. 

* See Ooekbnni, Life ofJ^rey^ voL z, 81 etc. ^ 
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prose throog^t the seoondl half of the dg^temth 
centl^. Hie lemon of diadpline required to be taught* and it 
was learned ftom him by many whose best wmrk shows no hraoes 
of his manner. 

If in death, says Murphy, ‘kept the public mind in ag;itation 
beyond all former example. No literary character ever exdted 
so much attention.’ Collections of stories about him had beg^n 
to appear in his lifetime, and now his fHends competed in serious 
biography. When Mrs Rossi wrote her account, she had heard of 
nine others already written or in preparation. Her Anecdotes of 
the late Samuel Johnson (1786) has a place by itself It preserves 
much that would have been lost; but its importance lies chiefly in 
its picture of Johnson's character, and in its illustration of the quali- 
ties by which he was attracted. She writes with amiable pride in 
the ties that bound him to the hospitality of Streatham, and with 
an honest effort to rise above their quarrel If her detractors can 
find evidence of artfulness, no one can deny the clearness of her 
vision ; and, if, at times, her little vanities prevented her from seeing 
the true bearing of Johnson’s remarks,she must,at least, be admitted 
to have been happy in the selection of what she has recorded. 
There is no work of the same size as her Anecdotes that gives a 
better portrait of Johnson. In strong contrast is the Life (1787) 
by Sir John Hawkina It is the solid book of an ‘ unclubteble ' 
magistrate and antiquary, who has much knowledge and little 
intuition. He had known Johnson for over forty years and, on 
many points, is our chief authority. Much of the value of his 
book lies in the leng^thy digressions on contemporary literaturet 
His lack of sympathy made him unsuited for biog^raphy ; but 
w^ are under a debt to him for the £gk^ which he threw to- 
gether. 

The merits of Mrs Piozzi and Hawkiqs were united and aug- 
mented by Boswell. He had been collecting material since his 
first interview in 1763. He had told Johnson his purpose by 1772, 
and he had spoken definitely of his lAfe in a letter of 1776> After 
Johnson’s death, he set to work in earnest and spared himself no 
trouble. 

' Ton OBimot imagine,’ he mote in 1789, ‘ what labonr, idiat perple^ty, what 
▼ezation I hare endued in arranging a iirodiidoua mnltiididty of materialB, 
in sopiplying omisBions, in searohing fu papers boried in different masses, 
and this besides the enerthm of oomposing and poUsUng: maiqr a time 
hare I thonght giving it np.* 
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Bat be was confident in the result. It was to be not mmlj the 
best Ifiogr^diy of Johnson, Init the best Ifiography ever writ^Bn. 

*t am abMJotely oertain,* he said, ‘that my mode of Mogn:^y,wlihA giToa 
not only a HiHory of J oluMn’s vitible progreaa {hrongh the world, and of Us 
imblioatiims, bnt a view of his mind in his letters and oonTerBaUoins, is the 
most perfect that cmi be.conceiTed, and will be more of a Life than any work 
timt has erer yet appeared.’ 

When the book at last came out, in May 1791, the same confidence 
was expressed in the opening pai'agraphs. There, he admits that 
the idea of interspersing letters had been taken from Mason’s life of 
Gray. He had made a careful study of the art of biography; and 
the Anecdotes of Mrs Piozzi, which had shown the necessity of a 
careful handling of intimate material, and the facts of Hawkins, 
which had proved the inadequacy of simple narrative, had reassured 
him that he was engaged on the real life of his friend. 

Johnson owes much to Boswell ; but it was Johnson who gave us 
BoswelL His life is the story of fidlure turned to success by an 
irresistible devotion. He had always been attracted by whatever 
won the public attention, partly from scientific curiosity, as when he 
visited Mrs Rudd, and partly with a view to his own advancement 
In the first of his letters, he says that Hume 'is a very proper 
person for a young man to cultivate an acquaintance with.’ He 
comes to know Wilkes, but doubts ' if it would be proper to keep 
a correspondence with a gentleman in his present capacity.’ The 
chief pleasure that he foresaw in his continental tour was his 
meeting with Voltaire and Rousseau. Then, he proceeded to 
Corsica and became the Mend and enthusiastic champion of FftolL 
Having received a communication on Corsican affoirs from the 
earl of Chatham, he asks : ' Could your lordship find time to honour 
me now and then with a letter?’ Again, he is found thinking of 
a life of lord Karnes and satisfying himself that 'he has eminence 
miou^ to merit this.’ There was cause for the sturdy laird of 
Auchinleck to complain, according to Sir Walter Scott’s anecdote, 
that his irresponsible .son was always pinning himself to the tail of 
somebody or other. But, of all his heroes, Johnson al<me brought 
out the best qualities in his volatile character, and steadied hhn to 
the worthy use of his rare gifts. When Johnson is absent* his 
writings possess no remarkable merit, though they have always the 
intmrest of being the pelluckl expresrion of his singular personality. 
The Life is the deroted and flawless recognition of an influence 
whidi he knew that his nature had reqnir^ ^ « 

Bom at Edinburg in 1740, the son of a Scottish advocate who 
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tookt Ub title as a jadge from his ancient estate of AuddnletA in 
Ayr^MnN Boswell relactamtly adopted the fiimUy profession of law, 
and^ after stud3miS at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Utrecht, was 
to the Scottish bar in 1766. His heart was never in a legal career, 
and, to the last, he had a fond belief in sudden and splmidid sue’ 
cess in literature or politics. His earliest work appeared in The 
Seois Magassim, but has not been identified. He wrote much verse 
aiid published An Elegy on the death of an amiable yomg lady 
(1761), An Ode to Tragedy, dedicated to himself (1761), and The 
Oub at Newmarket, a humorous description of his experiences 
as the guest of Ihe Jockey club (1762). Several of his earliest 
pieces are printed in A Cotteetion of Original Poems, by the 
Rev. Mr Bkiddoek cmd other Scotch GenUemen (1760 — 2), the 
second volume of which he edited K He frequented the literary 
sodeiy of Edinburgh, founded the jovial ‘Soaping Club’ and 
engaged in regular correspondence with his frierida The Lmers 
between the Hon. Andrew ErsJdne and James Boswell Esq., in 
which, aiso, there is much verse, he published in 1763. ‘ They have 
made ourselves laugh,’ says the advertisement; ‘we hope they will 
have the same effect upon other people.’ They were hardly worth 
publishing, though we should be sorry now not to have them. In 
the description of a long series of daydreams, given with the 
characteristic vanity which is always saved by its frankness, he 
says: 

I am thinlring of the perfeot knowledge which I shall aoqnire of men and 
maoners, of the intimades whidi I fdiall have the honour to form with the 
learned and ingenious in every science, and of the many amusing literary 
anecdotes which I shall :dck up. 

This was published, from Flexney’s shop in Holboru, in the very 
montii that he met Johnson in Davies’s parlour. Shortly before 
tliu, he had brought out, with Erskine and (3eorge Dempster, his 
two associates in much of his early wor^the rare Critieal Strie- 
twres on Mallet’s Elvira. He returned to Edinburgh from his 
continental travels in 1766, and, being admitted to the bar in the 
midst of the excitement about the Douglas cause, found in it 
material for Dorando (June 1767), which recounts the points at 
issue under a Spanish disguise, and appeared immediately before 
the thirteen Scottish Judges, by a nuyority of one, arrived at a 
derision contrary to his wishes. The little story went into three 

1 The uumuseriptB of numyol Boswell’s poema written between 1760 and 1768, Mve^ 

of ih^Bi iim>riiited| Axe in tho BodloiAn libraxy — MS Douoo 198- Tho oolleotion moludoB 
A * Plan of A VdiiimA of PoemB to be paUiehed fox me by Beoket and DAoxde. 
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editlonB within s fortnight^ but it now din^ppoints tiie hopes 
exdted by its rarity. As the case was sent np to the Honae of 
Lords, where the decision was ultiniately reversed, BoswdI con- 
tinued to write about it and brought out the more serious Emmee 
qf the Dtm^as Ocaue (November 1767). He took an energeric 
part in the riotous controversy concerning the Edinburgh stage 
and supplied the prologue for the opening of the first licensed 
theatre in Scotland^ At the same time, he was engaged on his 
Corsican experiences An Account of Conica had been read by 
Lord Hailes in manuscript in June 1767, and was issued in March 
1768. It is Boswell’s first considerable lx)ok, an^, indeed, his only 
book, apart from those concerned with Johnson, Ibat had a chance 
of being remembered on its merits. It won what he calls 'amasing 
celelwity he could boast that he wm 'realty the great man now.’ 
His head was full of Corsica and was not to be emptied of it, even 
on Johnson’s adrice. He made a collection of twenty letters by 
himself and others, and published tihem under the title British 
Essays in famwr of Oie Bram Qorsicams (January 1769); and, 
in the following September, he appeared at the Shakespeare 
festival at Stratford in the dress of an armed Corsican chi^ and 
recited a poem that 'preserved the true Corsican character.’ A 
description of the proceedings, an account of himself, and the poem 
were immediately contributed by him to The London Magaame. 
'Two months later, he married, and then tried to settle to his 
l^;al practice. From this tim^ the infiuence of Johnson, already 
evident in An Account qf Corsica, grew steadily stronger. He 
was not satisfied with Edinburgh after the splendour of London. 
‘The unpleasing tone, the rude fiuniliarity, the barren conver- 
sation,’ he complains, 'really hurt my feelings.’ But he had 
to content himself with lengthy visits to London in vacation, 
which were the more indispensable when Johnson had procu^ 
his election to The Club, and he had become a proiwietor of 
London Magatdne. He contributed to it, monthly, a series 
of seventy periodical ^essays called The Hypoc^^mdriaok (1777 — 
83), for which he found much material in himself There is also 
much in them that was inspired by the dominating friendriiip. 
They take The Ba/mbler as their m^el, and are the most John- 
sonian of his writings. After the death of his father and his own 

' The pndogue was printed in The SeoU Magatim for Norember 1767 ; see, also, The 
Svropean Magatine for ICay 1791 and Dibdin, J. C., Atmab of the Edinburgh Stage 
(1888), pp. 148 — 8, and 498. The Songt in the JtUtieiStg Opera, privatelyJ^tmied for 
Alexander BosweU in 1816, belong to this time. 
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gaopiMnon to Auchinleck, in 1782, he turned to politics, and carried 
ontj^ds ambition of becoming a member of the ~Bn gligh bar, but to 
no pnrpoee. He stood for parliament, and published two letters 
‘to the people of Scotland’; one, On the Present State cf the 
Neitian (1783), and the other, On the Alarming Attem^ to 
ii^finnge the Articles of the Union (1786). All he obtained was the 
recordership of Carlisle, which he soon resigned. In his last years, 
which were saddened by the loss of his wife and troubled with 
fina ncial difficulties, he is still found hoping that practice may 
come at any time and expecting ‘a capital prize.' He confesses 
that he no longir lives with a view to have surprising incidents, 
though he is still desirous that his life ‘ should teU.’ But he begins 


to waken from the long delusion and, in a melancholy moment, 
admits: ‘1 certainly am constitutionally unfit for any employment.’ 
He was then on the point of achievement. His life was to tell 
better than he knew, and in another way than he had hoped. His 
friendship for Johnson was helping him in these years to do what 
he was unable to do for himself. Without Johnson, he relapses to 
the level of his early verse in No AboUtion of Slavery ; or the 
Universal Empire of Love (April 1791)*. And, when the effort 
of producing the great work is over, there remains only the 
record of steady decline, varied by new schemes of matrimony, 
and cheered by large sales and the preparation of new editions. 
He died in London, 19 May 1795. From 1768 to within a few week^ 
of his death, he had corresponded regularly with William Johnson 
Temple, a fellow student in the Greek class at Edinburgh who 
became vicar of St Glorias in Cornwall ; and these letters, which 
had been sold by a hawker at Boulogne and were rescued to be 
published in 1867, give us his real autobiography®. They tell us 
much more than the many descriptions of himself, from his Ode 
to Tragedy to the ‘ Memoirs ’ in the European Magazine of 1791*. 

' A copy of tiiis rare piece ie now in the Bodieian^library. It was for long doubt- 
ful if it had been published, but a reriew with copious extracts had been given in The 


€rentleman*a Magaeine for April 1791. - a 

» BosweU thought of an autobiography. ‘ My journal, 'he says, f 

for a very ourions narrative’ (letter to Temple, 22 May 1789). T e rs 
jousnal is in his letter to Temple of 16 December 1768. The jo^al . 

but a portfolio of papers, each inscribed ‘Boswelliana,’ «^ped. 
possession of the marquess of Crewe, and were edited by 

Grampian olnb in 1874. BosweU thought also of ediUons of John»ns poems,. 
Walton’s Live$, and the autobiography of Sir Bobert Sibbald ; a t 

merit of Aden’s poetry; histories of Sweden, James and * * 

Thomas Bnddiman ; and an account of the Isle of Mon. T w, w ,® u ’ 
tionecTin Mie Life of Johneon > and yet other projects are 

» It h^d not write these ‘ Memoirs,’ he oertamly supphed their materm . 


A. li. Z. 
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If show whj his descendants decided on a holocaust his 
papers, thqr also exidun tiie attraction which he exerted on i^ose 
who took the trouble to try to understand him. 

But^ if Boswell without Johnson would hare been forgotten, it 
was his own talent that gave the Life its surpassing excellence. 
Whenever he writes of Johnson, he succeeds in giving the imiwes- 
sion that he saw things as they were, and not through the spectades 
of his own persondity. He never tried to conceal the part that 
he played; and yet, despite his vanities, and they were many, he 
knew how to make his readers think that they are looking at the 
facts for themselves. The very freedom from s61f>consciousness 
which was no help to his career wim a great part of the secret of 
his skill in descripdoa It also provided him with material denied 
to less sympathetic natures. ‘No man,’ he said, ‘has been more 
successful in making acquaintance easily than 1 have beea I even 
bring people quickly on to a degree of cordiality.’ Johnson, too, 
tells us that ‘ Mr Boswell’s frankness and gaiety made every body 
communicative.’ He never tired of arranging new situations, in 
order to see what they would bring forth ; and his interpretations 
of what he found are strong testimony to his insight into character 
and to his judgment Minute as his observations are, he never 
offers a meaningless detail It is easy to understand why Johnson 
made him postpone the JowmoU of a Tom to the Hebrides, which 
was intended as a supplement to his own Jomney. He had given 
‘ notions rather than facts ’ ; but Boswell had contrived to make 
the facts give Johnson. The reproduction of his sayings and 
experiences was too minute to be published during his lifetime, 
and was more decently delayed till the year after his death^. The 
Life does not surpass the Jowmal in the sense of actuality ; but 
it is a greater achievement He had met Johnson only on some 
two hundred and seventy days, scattered over twenty-one yeail, 
and his material had to be gathered from many sources. He 
selects and arranges ; hie places his feusts in the light and per- 
spective that will create the situation ; and Johnson lives in his 
pages. And he had the gift of the perfect style for his kind of 
biography— a style of no marked individuality, but easy, clear and 
flexible, which does its duty without attracting attention, and re- 
5 [uires to be examined to have its excellence recognised. 

* The Jowmal was revised by Malone while it was going through the press. Malone 
also revised the Life, and, on Boswell's death, oompleted the preparation of the third 
and final edition. ^ 
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CHAPTER IX 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

‘No man,’ wrote that authoritative but autocratic biographer, 
John Forster, ‘ever put so much of himself into his books as 
Gk>ldsmith, from the beginning to the very end of his career.’ To 
many authors, this saying is only partly applicable ; but it is 
entirely applicable to the author of The Vica/r of Wakefidd. His 
life and his works are intimately connected. They accompany and 
interpret each other in such a way as to make them practically 
inseparable ; and it is, therefore, appropriate, as well as convenient, 
to treat them, so to speak, in the piece, rather than to attempt any 
distribution of the subject into divisions and sub-divisions of 
history and criticism. 

Concerning Goldsmith’s early years, there is much that is 
obscure, or that, in any case, cannot be accepted without rigorous 
investigation. He left his native island when he was three-and- 
twenty, and never returned to it. Those who, like Glover and 
Cooke, wrote accounts of him shortly after his death, were the 
humbler associates of his later and more fomous years, while the 
professedly authentic ‘Memoir’ drawn up under the nominal 
superintendence of bishop Percy, and the much quoted letter 
of Annesley Strean in Mangin’s Essay on lAghb Reading, did not 
see the light until the first decade of the nineteenth century, when 
Goldsmith had long been dead. It f^ows that much of the 
information thus collected after date must have been imperfect 
and contradictory, often extracted from persons more fiuniliar 
with his obscure b^nnings than with his later eminence, and, 
possibly, in answer to those unsatis&ctory leading questions which 
usually elicit not so much the truth as what the querist wishes to 
establish. 

Goldsmith was bom on 10 November 1728 ; and it is usually 
held the place ^f his nativity was Fallas, or Pullasmore, 
a village near Ballymahon, in the county of Longford, Ireland. 

• » . l 8— — 2 
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But it has also been plaunbly contended, though actual proof 
is not forthcoming, that his ime birthplace was Smith-HiU hosyse, 
Mphin, Roscommon, the residence of his mother’s &ther, Oliver 
Jones, a clergyman and master of the Elphin diocesan school His 
own fsther, Charles Gktldsmith, was, likewise, a clergyman of the 
established dmrclL When Oliver came into the world, Charles Gold- 
smith was acting as-assistant to an uncle whose name was Green, 
the rector of Kilkenny West, and eking out a scanty subsistence 
by farming a few fields. In 1730, Green died ; and Charles Gold- 
smith, succeeding to the vacant rectorate, transferred his residence 
to the hamlet of Lissoy, in Westmeath, a little to\he right of the 
road from Ballymahoh to Athlone. At this time, he had five 
children, two sons and three daughters, Oliver being the fifth 
diild and second son. As already stated, the accounts of his 
earliest years are contradictory. By some, he was regarded as 
thick-witted and sullen ; to others, he seemed alert and intelligent. 
That he was an adept at all boyish sports is admitted ; and it is 
also recorded that he scribbled verses early. His first notable 
instructor was the village schoolmaster, Thomas, or ‘Paddy,’ 
Byrne, who had been a quartermaster in queen Anne’s wars. 
Byrne was also a local rimer, and had even composed an Irisli 
version of the Oeorgics. His endless stories of his continental 
adventures, and his inexhaustible legends of ghosts and banshees, 
held his pupils spellbound ; and, by Goldsmith’s feunily, were, kter, 
made responsible for much of ‘that wandering and unsettled turn 
which so much appeared in his future life.’ TVhen Goldsmith was 
seven or eight, he was attacked by confiuent smallpox, wlpch 
scarred him terribly and probably added not a little to the 
‘exquisite sensibility of contempt’ with which he seems to have 
been bom. With this, at all events, is connected one of the two 
most-repeated anecdotes of his childhood. A ne’er-do-weU relation 
adted him heartlessly when he meant to grow handsome, to which, 
after an awkward silence, he replied, ‘I mean to get better, sir, 
when you da’ The other story also illustrates an unexpected gift 
of repartea At a party in his uncle’s house, during the pause 
between two country-dances, little Oliver capered out, and 
executed an extempore hornpipe. His deeply-pitted face and 
ungainly figure caused much amusement ; and the fiddler, a lad 
named Gumming, called out ‘.£sop.’ To which the dancer promptly 
answered : 

HeraldB, proclaiin aloud! all sayiag', a * 

See JEtop danoing’, aud hie Monkey joying. 
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it oDoe taransfening the laugh to his dde. Whether improTifled 
(Xrtvmembered, the retort certainly c^ows intellectual alacrity. 

From Byrne, Goldsmith passed to the school at Eljdiin, of 
which his grandfother had been master; thence to Afihlone, 
and, finally, to Edgeworthstown, where his preceptor, Patrick 
Hughes, seems to hare understood him better than his prerious 
instructors. Hughes penetrated his superficial obtuseness, re- 
cogni^d his exceptionally sensitive temperament, and contrived, 
at any rate, to think better of him than some of his playmates 
who only sucijeeded in growing up blockheads. There were 
traditions at Edgeworthstown of liis studies — ^his fondness for 
Ovid and Horace, his hatred of Cicero and his delight in Livy 
and T^itus ; of his prowess in boyish sports and the occasional 
robbing of orchards. It is to the close of his Edgeworthstown 
experiences that belongs one of the most popular of the incidents 
which exemplify the connection between his life and his work. 
Returning to school at the end of his last holiday, full of the 
youthful pride begotten of a borrowed mount and a guinea in 
his pocket, he lingered on his road, with the intention of putting 
up, like a gentleman, at some roadside inn. Night fell, and he 
found himself at Ardagh, where, with much importance, he 
enquired of a passer-by for ‘the best house’ (hostelry) in the 
neighbourhood. The person thus appealed to, a local wag named 
Cornelius Kelly, formerly fencing master to the marquis of 
Granby, amused by his boyish swagger, gravely directed him to 
the residence of the squire of the place, Mr Featherstoa Hither 
Goldsmith straightway repaired, ordered supper, invited his host, 
according to custom, to drink with him, and, being by that 
humourist fooled to the top of his bent, retired to rest, after 
giving particular directions as to the preparation of a hot cake 
for his breakfast. Not until his departure next morning was it 
disclosed that he had been entertaineddn a private house. The 
story is too good to question ; and accepted, as it has always been, 
supplies a conclusive answer to those aft&r-critics of She Stoops 
to Contpter who r^arded the central idea of that comedy — ^the 
mistaking of a gentleman’s residence for an inn — as unjustifiably 
farfetched. Here, in Gk>ldsmith’s own life, was the proof of its 
probability. 

At this date, he must have been between fourteen and fifteen ; 
and, whatever his ability, it seems to have been decided that he 
shdhldk follow his elder brother Henry to Trinity college, Dublin, 
though not with, the same advantages. Henry Goldsmith, who 
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wM'fiTe or dz yean his Inrother's senior, had gone as a pendonor 
and obtained a scholarship. For Oliver, this was iminactdcaBle. 
His feiher, a poor man, had, from family pride, further crippled 
himself ^ undertaking to portion his second daughter, Catherine, 
who had clandestinely married the son of a rich neighbour. In 
these drcumstances, nothing was open to Goldsmith but to obtain 
his nniverdty education as a poor scholar, a semi-menial condition 
which, to one already morbidly sendtive, could not fail ,to be 
distasteftd. For a long time, he fought doggedly against his &te ; 
but, .at length, yielding to the persuadons of a, friendly uncle 
Contarine, who had himself gone through the same ordeal, he 
was admitted to Trinity college as a dzar on 11 June 1744, 
tihing up his abode in one of the garrets of what was then 
the eastern side of Parliament square. 

The academic career thus inauspiciously begun was not 
worshipfuL From the outset, he was dispirited and disappointed, 
and, consequently, without energy or enthusiasm. Moreover, he 
was unfortunate in his tutor, a clergyman named Theaker Wilder, 
who, thou^ his bad qualities may have been exaggerated, was 
* certainly harsh and unsympathetia forte, too, was mathe- 
matics, which Gk)ld8mith, like Swift, like Gray, like Johnson, 
detested as cordially as he detested the arid logic of ‘Dutch 
Burgersdyck’ and Polish Smiglesius. According to Stubbs’s 
History of the University of Dttblm, 

Oliver GMdsmith is recorded on one or two oeoaaons as being remarkably 
diligent at Morning Lecture; agiun, as cautioned for bad answering at 
Morning and Greek Lectures; and finally, as put down into the next class 
for neglect of his studies. 

To this, he added other enormities. He was noted, as was Johnson 
at Oxford, for much ‘lounging about the college gate’; and fo{ 
his skill on that solace to melancholy and laborum d/ndee lermnm, 
the German flute, of which, as readily as his own ‘ Man in Black,’ 
he had apparently mastered the ‘Ambusheer.’ He became involved 
in various scrapes, notably a college riot, including that ducking 
of a bailiff afterwards referred to in the flrst version of The 
DovMe Tra/n^formation, on which occasion he was publicly 
admoni^ed quod sediUoni femsset et trnnvMucmt&tus opem 
tuHsset. Recovering a little from the stigma of this disgrace 
by ginning a small (Smythe) exhibition, hQ was imprudmit enough 
to celebrate his success by a mixed mitmrtainmeiit> in«ivhat only 
by courtesy could be cidled his ‘apartments.’* thesftllSjllli^ 
the exaiqwrated Wilder made irmptiom.'^kBi^in^ down the 
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vaifoitunate hosl^ wlio^ aftw forthwith MUing hia booka^ ran awny, 
Ttghely boTind, as on subseqaent occasions, for Amoioa. Bat a» 
reconciliation with his tutor was patched up by Olirer’s brother 
Henry ; and he returned to his college to eigoy the half-peace 
of the half-pardoned. His fother was now dead ; and he was 
miserably poor. He managed, however, to talce his B.A. degree 
on 27 February 1749, and quitted the university without 
regret,, leaving l^hind him a scratched ngnature on a window 
pane (still preserved), an old lexicon scored with ‘promises to 
pay ’ and a reputation for supplementing his scanty means the 
ballads (unluckily not preserved) which he was accustomed to 
write and afterwards sell for five shillings a head at the Reindeer 
in Mountrath court, stealing out at nightfall — so runs the 
tradition — ^to ‘ snatch the fearfiil joy ’ of hearing ibem sung. It 
must have been the memory of these things which, years after, 
at Sir William Chambers’s, made him fling down his cards, and 
rush hurriedly into the street to succour a poor ballad-woman, 
who had apparently, like Rubini, Us lamnes dam la voix. 

What was to happen next? For a Coldsmith of the Goldsmiths, 
there was no career but the church; and he was too young to be 
ordained. Thereupon ensued an easy, irresponsible time, which 
the new B.A. spent very much to his own satisfBK^ion. He was 
supposed to be qualifying for orders ; .but he had never any great 
leaning that way. ‘ To be obliged to wear a long wig, when he 
liked a short one, or a black coat, when he generally dressed in 
brown,’ observes one of his characters in The Citizen of the Worlds 
was ‘ a restraint upon his liberty.’ Hence, as his biographer Prior 
sagaciously says, ‘there is reason to believe that at this time he 
followed no systematic plan of study.’ On the contrary, he {Missed 
his time wandering, like Addison’s Will Wimble, firom one relative 
to another. Ashing and otter-hunting in the isleted river Tuny , 
playing the flute to his cousin Jane Ccmtarine’s harpsichord, or 
presiding at the ‘firee and easys’ held periodically at (George 
Coi^ray’s inn at Ballymahon, where, for the benefit of posterity, 
he doubtless made acquaintance with Jack Slang the horse-doctor, 
Dick Muggins the exciseman and that other genteel andpunctilions 
humourist who never ‘danced his bear’ except to Arne’s ‘Water 
parted’ or the minuet in Handel’s Ariadne. But these Molent 
delights’ could have only one sequeL When, in 1761, he presmited 
hi^lf to. Dr Synge, bishop of Mphin, for ordination, he was 
rojdbti||^?- S^etl^nr.- Us.^ coBege reputation had preceded him ; 
whethmf, as oa j^t^occadon, he was found* not qualified,* or 
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vh^Aier (as legend has it) he pushed his ayouion frtnn dmeal 
. costume so &r as to appear in flaming scarlet smallclothes — these 
questions are still debated. That another calling must be chosen 
was the only certain outcome of this mishap. He first turned to 
the next refiige of lettered unemployment, tuition. Having, in 
this way, accumulated some thirty pounds, he bought a horse, and 
once more started* for America. Before six weeks were over, 
he had returned penniless, on an animal only fit for the kicker’s 
yard, and seemed nsuvely surprised that his Mends were not 
rejoiced to see him. Law was next thought of ; and, to this end, 
his uncle Contarine equipped him with fifty pounds. But he was 
cozened by a sharper on his way to London, and once more came 
back — ^iu bitter self-abasement. In 1762, his longsufiering uncle 
for the last time fitted him out, this time to study physic at 
Edinburgh, which place, wonderful to relate, he safely reached. 
But he never saw Ireland, or his kind relative, again. 

After two years’ stay in the Scottish capital, where more 
memories survive of his social success than of his studies, he took 
his departure for Leyden, nominally to substitute the lectures 
of Al binus for the lectures of Monro. At Leyden, he arrived in 
1754, not without some picturesque and, possibly, romanced 
adventures related in a letter to Contarina The names of Gkiubins 
and other Batavian professors figure glibly and sonorously in his 
future pages ; but that he had much experimental knowledge of 
their instruction is doubtfiiL His name is not enrolled as a 
‘ Stud. Litt.’ in the Album Academicum of Leyden university, nor 
is it known where he received that ‘commission to slay’ which 
justified him in signing himself ‘M.B.’ It was certainly not at 
Padua and enquiries at Leyden and Louvain were made by 
Prior without success. But the Louvain records were destroyed 
in the revolutionary wars. That, however, his stay at Leyden 
was neither prosperous , nor prolonged is plain. He fell again 
among thieves ; and, finally, like Holbeig, or that earlier ‘Peregrine 
of Odcombe,’ Thomas Ooryat of the Crudities, set out to make the 
grand tour on foot *Havd in&epertm loquor,' he wrote, later, in 
praising this mode of locomotion ; though, on second thoughts, he 
suppressed the quotation as an undignified admission. He went, 
first, to* Flanders ; then passed to France, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy, supporting himsell^ much as George Primrose does in 
The Viear of Wedcqfidd, by playing the flute, and by occasional 
disputations at convents or univerrities. ‘cSir,’ said fiosarelf to 

^ The Athenaeum, 21 July 1894. 
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j 0 |liKHm(who seems to have sustained the pun witiiont Uenching), 
‘hk^U^outed his passage through Europe.’ At some period of 
his wanderings he must have sketched a part of The TramBer, 
spedmens of which he sent from Switzerland to his brother Hmury. 
After a year’s wandering, he landed at Dover on \ February 1756, 
‘his whole stock of cash,’ says an early biographer, ‘iunounting 
to no more than a few half-pence.’ By this time, he was seven- 
and-twqpty. 

His vocation was still as visionary as were his means of subsis- 
tence. He is supposed to have tried strolling, and was certainly 
anxious to play ‘Scrub’ in later years. For a season, he was an 
apothecary’s assistant on Fish street hilL Hence, with some as- 
sistance from an Edinburgh friend. Dr Sleigh, he ‘proceeded’ a 
poor physician in the Bankside, Southwark — ^the r^on afterwards 
remembered in An Elegy on Mrs Mary Blaize. He is next found 
as corrector of the press to Richardson, at Salisbury court Then, 
drifting insensibly towards literature, to which he seems never to 
have intentionally shaped his course, he is (again like his own Heorge 
Primrose) an usher at the ‘classical Academy’ of Dr Milner of 
Peckham. He had already submitted a manuscript tragedy to the 
author of Clarissa ; and, at Milner’s table, he encountered the 
bookseller Ralph Griffiths, proprietor of The’ Monthly Review. 
Struck by some remark on the part of Milner’s latest assistant, 
and seeking for new blood to aid him in his campaign against 
Hamilton’s Gritieal Review, Griffiths asked Goldsmith whether 
he could fumi^ some ‘specimens of criticism.’ An arrangement 
followed under which, released from the drudgery of Peckham, 
Goldsmith was to receive, with bed and board, a salary which 
Percy calls ‘handsome,’ Prior ‘adequate’ and Forster ‘smalL’ 
Fgr this, he was to labour daily from nine till two (or later) on 
copy-of-all-work for his master’s magazine. 

This, in effect, was Goldsmith’s turning-point; and he had 
reached it by accident rather than design. Divinity, law, physic — 
he had tried them all ; but, at letters, he had never aimed. With 
his duties ‘ at the Sign of the Dunciad,’ in Paternoster row, began 
his de&iite bondage to the ‘cmtigua Maier of Grub Street’ ; and 
we may pause for a moment to examine his qualifications for his 
difficult career. They were more considerable than one would 
imagine from his vagrant, aimless past He was a foir clasncal 
scholar, more advanced than might be supposed from his own 
moddft admissicm to Malone, that he could ‘turn an ode of Horace 
into Engli d i bettejr than any of them’ ; and. as that sound critic 
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and OoldsDiithiMi, the late Sidroy Irwin, remarked, it is not 
necessary to make him responcdble for the graceless Gre^c of 
Mr Ephraim Jenkinson. In English poetry, he was for seen, 
especially in Diyden, .Swift, Prior, Johnson, Pope and Gay. He 
had a good knowledge of Shakespeare ; and was ftmiliar with 
the ccnnic dramatists, particularly hk compatriot Farquhar. 
French he had acquired before he left Ireland, and he had 
closely studied Moli^re, La Fontaine and the different coUections 
of cma. For Yolture, he had a sincere admiration ; and, whether 
he actually met him abroad or not, it is probable "his own native 
style, clear and perspicuous as it was from the first, had bron 
developed and perfected by the example of the wonderful writer 
by whom the adjective was regarded as the enemy of the noun, 
finally, he had eqjoyed considerable experience of humanity, 
though mostly in the rough ; and, albeit his standpoint as a 
pedestrian had, of necessity, limited his horizon, he had 'observed 
the face’ of the countries through which he had travelled, making 
his own deductions. On what he had seen, he had refiected, and, 
when he sat down to the 'desk’s dead wood’ in Paternoster row, 
his initial equipment as a critic, apart from his individual genius, 
must have been superior, in variety and extent, at all events, to 
that of most of the literary gentlemen, not exclusively hacks, 
who did Griffiths’s notices in Th& MoniMy Review. 

Even in his first paper, on The Mythology of the Cdtea, by 
Mallet, the translator of the Edda, he opened with a statement 
which must have been out of the jog-trot of the Dwndad traditions. 

'The learned on this tide the Alps,’ he said, 'have long laboured in the 
Antignities of Greece and Borne, but almost totally negleot^ their own; like 
Oonunerors who, while they have made inroads into the territories of their 
neighbours, have left their own natural dominions to desolation.’ 

• 

It would be too much to trace the Rdiquee of EngUah Poetry 
to this utterance; but, (as Forster says) 'it is wonderful what 
a word in season from a man of genius may do, even when the 
genius k hireling and*obscure and only labouring for the bread it 
eats.’ Meanwhile, the specimen review 'from the gentleman who 
sign^ D,’ although printed with certain <nnissions, secured Gold- 
smiih’s entry to Griffiths’s pwiodical, and he criticked some notalfie 
hooks — Home’s Dovglae, Burke On the SubHme, Gray’s Odes, the 
Cownoissem, Smollett’s HtsforF— titles which at least prove tiiat, 
utility man as he was, his competence was recognised finim the 
first. The review of (Iray, whose remoteimss and 'obscurh^^ ’ 
regretted, and whom he advised to take counsel of Isocrates and 
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ihe peoide^’ was, nevertheless, the last of his oontribntionB 
to Thik MonJtMy Beview. Whether the &iilt lay in his own restless 
natore, or whether he resented the vexatious editing of his work 
by the bookseller and his wife, the &ct remains that, with 
September 1767, Goldsmith’s permanent connection with Griffiths 
came to a close ; and, for the next few months, he subsisted by 
contiibuting to Literary Magazine and by other misceUaneous 

practice of the pen. 

At this point, however, emerges his first prolonged literary 
efibrt, the remarkable rendering of the Metnoire of Jean Marteilhe 
of Bergerac, ‘a I^testant condemned to the Galleys of France 
for his Religion,’ which was published in February 1758. This 
translation, perhaps because it has been sometimes confused with 
that issued by the Religious Tract Society, has never received the 
attention it deserves. It is an exceedingly firee and racy version 
of one of the most authentic records of the miseries ensuing on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes ; and Goldsmith, drudge as he was 
supposed to be, has treated his theme sympathetically. He may, 
indeed, have actually seen Marteilhe in Holland ; but it is more 
reasonable to suppose that he was attracted to the subject by the 
advertisement, in The MonJthly Bemero for May 1767, of the 
French originaL The book is full of interest ; and, as the fiight 
of The Nightingale with the galleys, and the episode of Goigon, 
the young cadet of the Aubussou regiment, prove, by no means 
deficient in moving and romantic incident. Why, on tMs occasion. 
Goldsmith borrowed as his pseudonym the name of an old college- 
fellow, James Willington, it is idle to enquire. In his signed 
receipt, still extant, to Edward Dilly, for a third share in the 
volumes, they are expressly described as ‘my translation,’ and it 
is qseful to note that the mode of sale, as will hereafter be seen, 
is exactly that subsequently adopted for the sale of The Vicar 
cf Wakefidd. , 

Anonymous or pseudonymous, Marteilhe’s Memoire had little 
efiect on Goldsmith’s fortunes ; and the twenty pounds he received 
for the MS in January 1768, must have been quickly spent, for 
he was shortly at Peckham again, vaguely hoping that his old 
master would procure him a medical appointment on a fore^ 
station. It ^ras, no doubt, to obtain funds for his outfit that he 
h^an to plan \m next book. An Enquiry into the Present State 
<(f Polite Learning in. Ewropet for we find him in this year 
tolidting^ subscriptions .fi^m his Mends in Ireland. When, at 
last, the nomination arrived, it was merely that of [diysidan to 
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a Coromandel fimtory. What was worse, for some obscure reason, 
it came to nothmg; and his next move was to present Ifimself 
at Surgeons’ hall — ^iike Smollett’s Roderick Random— as a ship’s 
hospital mate, with the result that, in December, he was rejected 
as ‘not qualifi^’ To put the seal on his embarrassments, this new 
effort iuTolred him in fresh difficulties with his former employer, 
Griffiths, who had helped him to appear in decent guise before 
the examiners— difficulties from which he only extricatqji himself 
with much humiliation by engaging to write a life of Yoltaira 
We next find him domiciled at 12 Green Arbour court. Little 
Old Bailey^ where, in March 1759, Percy, who tiad recently made 
his acquaintance through Grainger of The Bugar Cam, one of the 
staff of The MontMg Beview, paid him a visit He discovered him 
in a miserable room, correcting the proofs of his Enqmry, which 
appeared in the following month. For a small duodecimo of two 
hundred pages, it is, beyond doubt, ambitiously labelled. The 
field was too wide for so brief a survey; and, although the author 
professed that his sketch was mostly ‘ taken upon the spot,’ it was 
obvious that he was imperfectly equipped for his task. What he 
had himself seen he described freshly and forcibly; and what 
he knew of the conditions of letters in England he depicted with 
feeling. He might talk largely of the learning of ‘Luitprandus’ and 
the ‘philological performances’ of Constantinus Afer; but what 
touched him more nearly was the mercantile avidity and sordid 
standards of the London bookseller, the hungry rancour of the 
venal writers in his pay, the poverty of the poets, the slow 
rewards of genius. Perhaps the most interesting features of the 
Enquiry are, primarily, that it is Goldsmith’s earliest original 
work ; and, next, that it is wholly free from that empty orotundity, 
that ‘didactic stifftiess of wisdom,’ which his French models ]iad 
led him to regard as ihe crying sin of his English contemporaries. 
To be ‘dull and dronhffi,’ he held, was ‘an encroachment on the 
prerogative of a folio.’ ‘The most diminutive son of ffime, or of 
ffimine, has his we and his we, his JvreUye and his eeeondige as 
methodical as if bound in cowhide, and closed with clasps of brass.’ 
On the whole, the little book was well received, notwithstanding its 
censure of the two leading Beviewe, and the £sct that the chapter 
‘Of the Stage,’ enforcing, as it did, Ralph’s earlier Cole ofAuBme 

hy Pro/eesion, gave Garrick lasting oflhnce — a circumstance to 

• 

^ These pxemises were subsequently occupied by Smith, Elder & Co.^as The 
ComhiU Magazine printing office, to which Thaokeraf sent his proofs. KOf. Bound- 
a^ottt Paper, * De Fintbue,’ August 1862, at end.) 
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whieii may be traced not only some of Goldsmith’s later dramatic 
dlfisatties, bat that popular 'poor Poll’ couplet of urhidi the 
portable direcbiess rather than the truth has done much urrong 
to Goldanith’s reputatioa To be as eadly remembered as a 
limerick is no small help to a malidous epigram. 

At this date, beyond a few lines dated ‘Edinburgh, 1753,' the 
instalment of The Traveler sent to Henry Goldsmith from Switser- 
land, and the Deecription of cm AwOwr'e Bedchamber included 
in another letter to the same address, little had been heard of 
Goldnniih’s Terse, although he had written vaguely of himself 
as a ‘poet’ In %he Enquiry, however, he published his first 
metrical effort, a translation of a Latin prologue in that recondite 
Macrobius with a quotation from whom, after an uncommunicative 
silence, Johnson electrified the company on his first arrival at 
Oxford In the little periodical ci^ed The Bee, with which 
Goldsmith followed up the Enquiry, he included several rimed 
contributions. Of these, only one, some ‘topical’ stanzas, On the 
Death of Wcife, is absolutely originaL But the rest anticipate 
some of his later excellences — and personal opinions. In the 
Elegy on Mre Mary Blaisse, he laughs at the fiuahion, set by Gray, 
of frinereal verse, and, in the bright little quatrains entitled The 
Gift, successfully reproduces the levity of Prior. But, what is 
more, he b^^ns to exhibit his powers as a critic and essayist, 
to write character sketches in the vein of Addison and Steele, 
to reveal his abilities as a stage critic and censor of manners. 
One of the papers, A City Night-Piece, still remains a most 
touching comment on the shame of cities ^ another, the Lucianic 
reverie known as The Fame Machine (that is, ‘coach’), in which 
Johnson, rejected by Jehu as a passenger for his Dictionary, is 
ac<%pted on the strength of his Rambler, may have served to 
introduce him to the great man who, ever after, loved him with 
a growling but genuine affection. The J?«e, though brief-lived, 
with similar things in The Busy Body and The Lab^e Magaame, 
also brou^t him to the notice of some others, who, pecuniarily, 
were more important than Johnson. Smollett enlisted him for 
the new venture. The BrUish Magazine, and bustling John 
Newbery of St Paul’s churchyard, for a new paper. The PubUe 
Ledger. 

For Smollett, besides a number of minor efforts. Goldsmith 
wrote two of his best essays, A Reverie m the Boon' a Head Tavern 
at Ewtfiheap, and thp semi -autobiographic Advent/uree cf a 
SiroUing Player ; for Newbery, the Chimee Lettere, afterwards 
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onSkBCii&lMTheOitkmi^theWoi^ Hiis production was hiifint 
permanent sucmbs. With its assumed <nientalism» as wilb what 
it borrows from Montesquieu or his imitators, we can dispmise, 
although it may be noted that a summary of the rices of the Con- 
temporary nov^ long suppoiSed to be Goldsmith’s own, is a literal 
transcript of bu Halde. What is most enduring in the corre- 
spondence of Lien C!hi Altangi is the fuUer revelation, already 
begun in The Bee, of Goldsmith as a critic, a humourist and 
a social historiographer. It is Goldsmith on quacks 'and con- 
noisseurs, on travellers’ tales and funeral pomp, on mad dogs, on 
letters and the theatre, on such graver themes* as the i>enal laws 
and public morality, to whom we turn most eagerly now. And 
of even greater interest than tiieir good sense and good humour, 
their graphic touches and kindly shrewdness, is the evidence which 
these passages afford of the coming creator of Dr Primrose and 
Tony Lumpkin. In the admirable portrait of ‘the Man in Black,’ 
with his reluctant benevolence and his Goldsmith family traits, 
there is a foretaste of some of the attractive peculiarities of the 
vicar of Wakefield, while, in the picture of the pinched and 
tarnished little beau, with his parrot chatter about the countess 
of All-Night and the duke of Piccadilly, set to the forlorn burden 
of ‘Lend me Half-a-Orown,’ he. adds a character sketch, however 
lightly touched, to that imperishable and, happily, inalienable 
gallery which contains the finished frill-lengths of Parson Adams 
and Squire Western, of Matthew Bramble and ‘My Uncle Toby.’ 

The last Chinese letter appeared on 14 August 1761, and, 
in May of the following year, the collection was issued in two 
volumes as The Citizen of the World, a phrase first used in Letter 
XX, and, perhaps, suggested by Bacon’s Eneays (no. xm). At this 
date, Gkildsmith had moved from the Little Old Bailey to 6 Wine 
Office court. Fleet street, where, on 31 May, he had been visiW by 
Johnson. He had be^ editing The La^e Magaedne, in which 
ajqieared the Memoirs of VoUaire Composed by him for Griffiths. 
He wrote a pamphlet on the popular imposture, the Cock lane 
ghost, and he compiled or revised A History of MetMenbwrgh, 
the native countiy of king Geoige Ill’s consort. He published an 
anecdotical Life qf Richard Hash, the frmtastic old king of Bath, 
and seven volumes of Phitareh’s Lives. More important than these 
activities, however, was the preparation of The Vicar of Wtdc^fdd, 
on which, according to Miss Gaussen^ he was engaged as early as 
June 1761. Internal evidence shows tivst the book 0 |piBt have 
* Pere \/ : Prelate and Poet, 1908, p. 144. 
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b#0D wiittra in 1761 — ^2; ®od it is oertsin tiint n tiiird dtare of it 
wss jMirchasod in October 1763 by B^iyfunin Collins of Snlisbury, 
who afterwards printed it for Newbery^ It is to this &te that 
nuist probably be /eferred the sale of the MS familiar to Boswell s 
readers, which, in that case, took place at Wine Office court, where 
the autiior would be dose to Johnson’s chambers m Inner Temple 
lane, on the opposite side of Fleet street. But, for obscure reasons. 
The Yieo/r was not issued until four years later, at which date it 
will be bonrenient to return to it. 

Meanwhile^ alternating incessant labour with fitfiil escapes to 
‘ Bath or Tunbridgie to careen,’ and occasional residence at Islington, 
Goldsmith continued in bondage to * book-buJlding.’ In 1764, he 
became one of the original membera of the famous (and still existing) 
‘Club,’ afterwards known as ‘The Literary Club,’ a proof of the 
eminence to which he had attained with the lUeratL This brought 
him at once into relations with Burke, Reynolds, Beauclerk,Langton 
and others of the Johnson circle. His next important work. The 
History of Enghmd in a Series of Letters from a NoMemcm to his 
Son, published in June, was, as had no doubt been intended, long 
attributed to Chesterfield and other patrician pens. Later, too, in 
the same year, Cfiuistopher Smart’s Hannah moved him to the com- 
position of The Captivity, an oratorio never set to musia Then, 
after the slow growth of months, was issued, on 19 December 
1764, another of the efforts for his own hand with which he had 
diversified his hackwork — ^the poem entitled The TravetUer; or, a 
Prospect of Society. 

In a spirit of independence which dis tinguis hes this per- 
formance from its author’s workaday output. The Trantdler was 
dedicated to .Ms brother, Henry Goldsmith, to whom the first sketch 
had been forwarded from abroad, and who, in Goldsmith’s words, 
‘dd^ising Fame and Fortune, had retired early to Happiness and 
Obscurity, with au income of forty pounds a year’ — ^the actual 
value of the curacy of Kilkenny West ^e dedication further 
accentuates that distaste for blank verse which Goldsmith ha d 
already manifested in An Enquiry, as well as his antipathy, 
revealed in The Citizen of the World, to the hectoring satires of 
Churchill ; while the general purpose of the poem, anticipated by a 
passage in the forty-third letter of lien Chi Altangi, is stated in 
the final words : 

I have endesvoiired to diow,ihat there maybe equal hanfineas in states. that 
aM dit^ntly governed from our own, fiiat every state has a uartioolar 

> This natter is disonssed more folly in the bibliognwliy. 
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of hqn^iMflBb and that iliia i^riiK^e in each may be eanied to a 
ndachloToaB exeesa. ^ 

* Whether theSe postulates of the ‘phflosophic Wanderer’ — as 
Johnson would have called him — ^are unanswerahlo or not matters 
little to us now. The poetry has outUved the pui'X*^^ What 
remains in Gol^mith’s couplets is the beauty of the deecriptiye 
passages, the ‘curious’ simplicity of the language, the sweetness 
and finish of the Terse. Where, in his immediate predecessors, are 
we to find the tender charm of such lines as * 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, ' 

My heart ontravelPd fondly turns to thee;* 

Still to my brother toms with ceaseless pain. 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain . 

Bnt me, not destin’d snoh delights to dune, 

My prime of life in wand’ring spent and car^ 

Impell’d, with steps nnoeasing, to pnrsne 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 

That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

AUnres ftom far, yet, 'as I follow, flies; 

My fortune leads to traverse reai^ akme, 

And And no spot of all the world my own. 

It is characteristic both of Gk)ldsmith, and of the mosaic df 
memories which the poetic theories of his day made legitimate), 
that, even in these few lines, there are happy recollections, and 
recollections, moreover, that he had already employed in [nose. 

The Travetter was an immediate and enduring success; and 
Newbery, so far as can be ascertained, gave Goldsmith £21 for it. 
Second, third and fourth editions quickly followed until, in 1774, 
the year of the author’s death, a ninth was reached. Johnson, who 
contributed nine of the lines, declared it to be the best ppnn rinoe 
the death of Pope, a verdict which, without disparagUk^Mt^lO 
Ooldsmitb, may also \>e accepted as evidence of the 
ladE of sympathy with Gray, whose TSUgy had appwfira^. ' 
interval Perhaps the most marked result of The TraveUef was^ 
to draw attention to ‘Jlliver Goldsmith, M.B.,’ whose name, for the* 
first appeared on the title-page of Newbery’s thinei^teen- 
penny quarto. People began to enquire for his earlier works, and 
tiiereupon came a volume of Essays by Mt Qcidsmi^h, which 
comprised some of the best of his contributions to The Bee, Th* 
PMie Ledger and the rest, together with some fresh specimens 
of verse. The Doable Tram^ormaMon and A mm Sindle. This 
was in June 1766, after which it seems to have occurred to the 
joint proprietors of The Vicar of Waktfdld, that the fittii^moment 



iuucl .flien anrived ^ tiie prodnctaon of wliat tb^ aj^Mrently 
ng*ded as thdr bad baiigaia !nie novel^was accordingly 
^printed at SaUsbory by CollioB for Franda Newbeiy, Jbbn 
iTewbery’s neidiev, and it was pnblished on 27 March 1766, in 
t^.dnod^mp volumes. , 

' l%ere is no reason /or supposing tiiat there were any material 
alterationa'in the MS which, in October 1762, had been sold by 
Johnsmi', fMad I inade it ever so perfect or correct,’ said Goldsmith 
to (as reported in the Percy Memoir), ‘I should not have 

had a sl^ii^-more’; and the slight modifications in the second 
edition j^ve nothing to the contrary. But it is demonstrable 
that ibero was one addition of importance, the ballad The Hermit 
or Edwin and Angelina, which had only been written, in or before 
1766, for the amusement of the countess of Northumberland, for 
whom, in that year, it was privately printed. It was probably 
added to fill up chapter viii, where, perhaps, a blank liad been 
left for it, a coid^ui'o which is supported by the fiict that other 
Idmnae have been suspected. But these purely bibliographical 
considerations have little relation to the real unity of the book, 
whidi seems to follow naturally on the character sketches of The 
Citizen of the World, to the composition of which it succeeded. 
In The Citizen, there is naturally more of the essayist than of the 
novelist; in The Vicar, more of the novelist than of the essayist. 
But the strong point in each is Goldsmith himself — Goldsmith’s 
own thoughts and Goldsmith's own experiences. Squire Thornhill 
might have been studied in the pit at Drury lane, and even 
Mr Burchell conceivably evolved from any record of remarkable 
eccentrics. But the Primrose iamily must have come straight from 
Goldsmith’s heart, from his wistful memories of his fiather and his 
brother Henry and his kind uncle Contarine and all that half- 
foigotten fiunily group at Lissoy, who, in the closing words of his 
first chapter were ‘all equally generous,, credulous, simple, and 
ioofSenaire.' He himself was his own ^Philosophic Vagabond 
pursuing Novelty, but losing Content,’ m does George Primrose 
in chapter xz. One may smile at the artless inconsistencies of 
the plot, the lapses of the fable, the presence in the narrative of 
such - makewei^ts as poetry, tales, political discourses and a 
sermon; but the author’s genius and individuality rise superior to 
everything, and the little group of the Wakefield fiunily are now 
veiitaUe ‘citizens of the world.’ Only when some wholly new 
form hatydi^laoed or diipossessed (be English novel will the Doidnr 
and Mrs Frimrese, and Sophia, Moses (with the green 
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oot^ after tiie appearance at Drury lane of a rapid sratimental 
comedy Kelly called FcAm Ddieoe^, which, under Garriksk’e 
derer generalship, had an unmerited success. Six da;^ later, on 
39 January 1768, the ill-starred Oood-Naeua^d Man was brought 
out at Corent garden by a desponding manager, and a (for the most 
part) depressed cast. Nor did it derive much aid from a ponderous 
prologue by J ohnson. Nevertheless, it was by no means ill received. 
Shuter made a hit With Croaker, and Woodward was excellent as 
Lofty, the two most important parts; and though, for a qtace, a 
‘genteel’ audience could not suffer the ‘'low’ scene of the bailiff 
to come between the wind and its nobility, the success of the 
comedy, albeit incommensurate with its deserts and its author’s 
expectations, was more than respectable. It ran for nine nights, 
three of which brought him £400 ; while the sale in book form, with 
the omitted scene, added £100 more. The worst thing was that it 
came after Fodse Delicacy, instead of before it. 

During its composition. Goldsmith had lived much at Islington, 
having a room in queen Elizabeth’s old hunting lodge, Canonbu^ 
tower. In town, he had modest lodgings in the Temple. But £500 
was too great a temptation; and, accordingly, leasing for three- 
fourths of that sum a set of rooms in Brick court, he proceeded to 
furnish them elegantly with Wilton carpets, moreen curtains and 
Pembroke tables. Nil te quaedverU extra, Johnson had wisely 
said to him when he once apologised for his mean environment, 
and it would have been well if he had remembered the monition. 
But Goldsmith was Ghildsmith — qaoMs ah incepto. The new expense 
meant new needs — and new embarrassments. Hence, we hear of 
Roman and English Histories for Davies and A History qf Ani- 
mated Nature for Griffin. The aggregate pay was more than £1500 ; 
but, for the writer of a unique novel, an excellent comedy and a 
deservedly successful poem, it was, assuredly, in his own words, ‘to 
cut blocks with a razor.’ All the same, he had not yet entirely lost 
his delight of life. He could stUl eqjoy country excursions — ‘shoe- 
makers’ holidays’ he* called them — at Hampstead and Edgware; 
could still alternate ‘ The Club ’ in Gerrard street with the Crown 
at Islington and, occasionally, find pausing-places of memory and 
retrospect when, softening toward the home of his boyhood with 
a sadness made deeper by the death of his brother Henry in May 
1768, he planned and perfected a new poem. The Deserted Vittage. 

How fiir Auburn reproduced lissoy, how fhr The Deserted 
ViUaye was English or Irish — ^are surel^; matters for the^seed- 
splitters of criticism; and decision either way in no wise affects 
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<w^«iduriiig beauty of the work. Hie poou hcdds us by the 
htpnaoity of its character pictures, by its deli^tfiil rural descrip- 
Uons, by the tender melancholy of its metrical cadenoea listen 
to the ‘ Farewell ’ (and fitrewell it practically proved) to poeby : 

• 

Farewell, and O, wherever thy voioe be tried. 

On Tome’s olifllis, or Pambamarea’s side, 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

• Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 

Still let thy voice previdling over Time, 

Redress the rigonrs of th’ inclement clime; 

Aid slighted Truth, with thy persuasive strain 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 

Though very poor, may still be very blest. 

• 

Here, (jkildsmith ended, if we may rely on Boswell’s attribution to 
Johnson of the last four lines. They certainly supply a rounded 
finish \ and the internal evidence as to their authorship is not 
very apparent. But, if they are really Johnson’s, it is an open 
question whether the more abrupt termination of Goldsmith, 
resting, in Dantesque fiishion, on the word ‘blest,’ is not to be 
preferred. 

Report says that Goldsmith’s more critical contemporaries 
ranked The Deserted ViUage below The TravMer — a mistake 
perhaps to be explained by the intelligible, but often unreasoning, 
prejudice in fia>vour of a first impression. He was certainly paid 
better for it, if it be true that he received a hundred guineas, 
which, although five times as much as he got for The TrawMer, 
was still not more than Cadell paid six years later for Hannah 
More’s forgotten Eldred of the Bower. The Deserted ViUaige 
was published on 26 May 1770, with an affectionate dedica- 
tion to Reynolds, and ran through five editions in the year of 
issue. In the July following its appearance. Goldsmith paid a short 
visit to Paris with his Devonshire Meflds, Mrs and the Miss 
Hqmecks, the younger of whom he had fitted with the pretty pet 
name ‘the Jessamy Bride,’ and who is sup^sed to have inspired 
him with more than friendly feelings. On his return, he fell again 
to the old desk work, a life of Bolingbroke, an abridgment of his 
Romcm History and so forth. But he still found iime for the 
exhibition of his more playful gifts, since it must have been about 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift deoay, 

• ^ As ocean s^eps the laboured mole away; 

While self-respeeting power can Time d^, 

As rooks resist the billows and the sky. 


1 
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tlds date thai> in iSae fonn of an ej^gtie to his friend Lord dare, 
lie threw off that delightfiil medley of literary recollection and 
personal experience, the verses known as 7%e Hcmnch cff Vmiaon, 
in whidi the ease and lightness of Prior are wedded to the best 
measure of Swi^ If the chtf dcswere be really the equal of the 
ehtf (tceume, there is little better in Groldsmith’s work than this 
pleasant jeu de^prit. But he had a yet greater triumph to come, 
for, by the end of 1771, he had completed his second and more 
successful comedy, She Stoope to Conquer. 

At this date, the worries and vexations which had accompanied 
the. production of The Crood-Naturd Mem had been more or less 
forgotten by its author; and, as they fiuled. Goldsmith’s old dreams 
of iheatrical distinction returned. The sentimental snake, moreover, 
was not even scotched ; and 'genteel comedy ' — ^that ‘ mawkish drab 
of spurious breed,’ as the opportunist Garrick came eventually to 
style it — ^had still its supporters: witness The West Indian of 
Cumberland, which had just been produced. Falling back on an 
earlier experience of his youth, the mistaking of squire Feather- 
ston’s house for an inn. Goldsmith set to work on a new comedy ; 
and, after much rueful wandering in the lanes of Hendon and 
Edgware, 'studying jests with the most tragical countenance’ Tony 
Lumpkin and his mother, Mr Hardcastle and his daughter, were 
gradually brought into being, 'to be tried in the manager’s fire.’ 
The ordeal was to the full as severe as before. Colman accepted 
the play, and then delayed to produce it. His tardiness em- 
barrass^ the author so much that, at last, in desjMur, he transferred 
the piece to Garrick. But, here, Johnson interposed, and, though 
he could not induce Colman to believe in it, by the exercise ' of a 
kind of force,’ prevailed on him to bring it out. Finally, after it 
had been read to ‘the Club,’ in January 1773, under its first title 
The Old House, a New Inn, and, assisted to some extent by 
Foote’s clever anti-sentimental puppet-show Piety in Pattens; 
or, the Handsome Housemaid, it was produced at Covent garden 
on 15 Mardi 1773, as She Stoops to Conquer; or, the Mistakes 
qf a Night. When on the boards, supported by the suf- 
frages of the author’s frriends, and enthusiastically welcomed by 
the public, the play easily triumphed over a caballing manager and 
a lukewarm company, and, thus, one of the best modem comedies 
was at once lifted to an eminence from which it has never dnee 
been deposed. It brought the author four or five hundred pounds, 
and would have brought him more by its* sale in book fbrm, had 
he not, in a moment pf depression, handed ofbr the copyright to 
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Nieirbery, in disdliai^ of a debt Bnt be inscribed the piay to 
JdbDaoia, in one of those dedications which, nrore, pi^hi^ than else- 
where, vindicate his claim to the praise of having tonriied nothing 
that he did not adorn. 

Unhappily, by this time, his affiurs had reesdied a stage of 
complication firom which little short of a miracle could extricate 
him ; and there is no doubt that his invplved circumstances affected 
his heabh, as he had already been seriously ill in 1772. During the 
few months of life that remained to him, he did not publirii anything, 
his hands being full of promised work. His last metrical effort 
was RetaliaSum, a series of epitaph-epigrams, left unfinished at his 
death, and prompted by some similar, though greatly inferior, eflbrts 
directed against him by Garrick and other friends. In March 1774, 
the combined effects of work and worry, added to a local disorder, 
brought on a nervous fever which he aggravated by the unwise use 
of a patent medicine, James’s powder, on which, like many of his 
contemporaries, he placed too great a relianca On the 10th, he 
had dined with Percy at the Turk’s Head. Not many days after, 
when Percy called on him, he was ilL A week later, the sick 
man just recognised his visitor. On Monday, 4 April, he died; 
and he was buried on the 9th in the burial ground of the Temple 
church. Two years subsequently, a memorial was erected to him 
in Westminster abbey, with a Latin epitaph by Johnson, containing, 
among other things, the oft-quoted affeetvmmpotem, at lenis domi- 
nator. An even more suitable farewell is, perhaps, to be found in 
the simpler ‘valediction cum osculo’ which his rugged old friend 
inserted in a letter to Langton : ‘ Let not his frailties be remem- 
bered; he was a very great man.’ 

Gk>ldsmith's physical likeness must be sought between the 
idealised portrait painted by Reynolds early in 1770, and the 
semi-grotesque ‘head’ by Buubury prefixed to the posthumous 
issue in 1776 of 77ie Haimdi of Venison. As to his character, 
it has suffered a little from the report of those to whom, like 
Walpole, Garrick, Hawkins and Boswell, his peculiarities were 
more apparent than his genius; though certun things must be 
admitted because he admits them himself Both early and late, 
he confesses to a trick of blundering, a slow and hesitating utter- 
ance, an assumed pomposity which looked like self-importance. 
He had also a distinct brogue which he cultivated rather than 
corrected. But as to ‘ talking like poor Poll,' the dictum requires 
qual&cation. It is quite intelligible that, in the dominating 
presence of Johnson, whose magisterial manner overrode both 
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Burke and Gibbon, Goldsmltb, who iraa twenty years yonngWf 
whose wit reached its flashing point bat- fitfiilly, and who was 
easily disconcerted in aigomen^ should not hare appeared at his 
best, though there were cases when, to use a colloquialism, he 
•got home’ even on the great man himself— wiimess the happy 
observation that Johnson would make the Uttle fishes of &ble-hmd 
talk like whales. But evidence is not wanting that Goldsmith 
could converse deli^tfolly in more congenial companies^ With 
respect to certain other imputed shortcomings — the love of fine 
clothes, for instance — ^the most charitable explanation is the desire 
to extenuate physical deficiencies, inseparable from a morbid 
selficonscionsness; while, as regards his extravagance, something 
should be allowed for the accidents- of his education, and for the 
canker of poverty which had eaten into his early years. And it 
must be remembered that he would give his last farthing to any 
plausible applicant, and that he had the kindest heart in the 
world. 

As a literary man, what strikes one most is the individuality — 
the intellectual detachment of his genius. He is a standing illus- 
tration of Boswell’s clever contention that the fowls running about 
the yard are better flavoured than those which are fed in coops. 
He belonged to no school; he formed none. If, in his verse, we 
find traces of Addison or Prior, of Lesage or Fielding in his novel, 
of Farquhar or Cibber in his comedies, those traces are in the 
pattern and not in the stuff. The stuff is Goldsmith — Goldsmith’s 
philosophy, Goldsmith’s heart, Goldsmith’s untaught grace, sim- 
plicity, sweetness. He was but forty-six when he died; and he 
was maturing to the last Whether his productive period had 
ceased, whether, with a longer span, he would have gone higher — 
may be doubted. But, notwithstanding a mass of hackwork which 
his frculty of lucid exposition almost raised to a fine art, he con- 
trived, even in his short'life, to leave behind him some of the most 
finished didactic poetry in the language ; some unsurpassed fiuniliar 
verse ; a series of essays ranking only below Lamb’s ; a unique and 
original novel ; and a comedy which, besides being readable, is still 
acted to delighted audiences. He might have lived longer and 
done less ; but at least he did not live long enough to fEtll belpw 
his best 



CHAPTER X 


THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Macpherson’s Ossiak. Ohattbrton. 

Percy and the Wartons 

It is scarcely a paradox to say that the Middle Ages have 
influenced modem literature more strongly through their archi- 
tecture than through their poems. Gothic churches and old 
castles have exerted a medieval literary influence on many 
authors who have had no close acquaintance with old French 
and German poets, and not much curiosity about their ideals or 
their style. Even in writers better qualified by study of medieval 
literature, like Southey and Scott, it is generally the historical 
substance of the Middle Ages rather than anything in the imagina- 
tive form of old poetry or romance that attracts them. Even 
William Morris, who is much more affected by the manner of old 
poetry than Scott, is curiously unmedieval in much of his poetry ; 
there is nothing of the old fashion in the poem The Df^femce of 
Guetievere, and the old English rhythm of the song in Sir Peter 
Harpdon'g End is in striking contrast, almost a discord, with the 
dramatic blank verse of the piece. Medieval verse has seldom been 
imitated or revived without the motive of parody, as, for instance, 
in Swinburne’s Masque of Qimn Bersahe ; the great exception is 
in the adoption of the old ballad measuoes, from which English 
poetry was abundantly refreshed through Wordsworth, Scott and 
Coleridge. And here, also, though the ballad measures live and 
thrive all through the nineteenth century so naturally that few 
people think of their debt to Percy’s ReHques^ yet, at the be- 
guming, there is parody in the greatest of all that race. The 
Andenlt Mariner — ^not quite so obvious in the established version 
as in the first editions (in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798 and 1800), 
but still clear enough. 

Dke^Middle Agee did much to help literary fsascy long be- 
fore the time of Scott ; but the thrill of mysteiy and wonder came 
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mndi more from Gothic buildings tbsn from Mor^ d'Arihwr, and 
it is found In uriters who had paid little or no attention to old 
'Engliah romance as wdl as in those who showed their intmest in it 
The frunouB passage in Congreve’s Motmnng Bride is romantic in 
spirit and intention, and its success is won from a Gothic cathedral, 
with no intermediary literatura So, also, the romantic min in the 
first version of Collins’s Ode to Evening, 'whose walls more awful 
nod,’ is pictorial, not literary, except in the convention^ 'nod,’ 
which is literary, indeed, but not at all medieval This ' nod,’ by 
the way, has been careMIy studied in Gneaeea at TrvBi^\ it is 
a good criterion of the eighteenth century romantic style; Collins, 
happUy, got rid of it, and saved his poem unblemished. 

Medieval literary studies undoubtedly encouraged the taste 
for such romantic eflbcts as are beheld when abbeys or ruined 
castles are visited by twilight or moonlight ; but the literary 
Gothic terror or wonder could be exercised without any more 
knowledge of the Middle Ages than Victor Hugo possessed, whose 
Notre Dame de Parie owes hardly anything of its triumph to 
medieval books. On the other hand, there was much literature of 
the Middle Ages known and studied in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century without any great efiect upon the aims or sensi- 
bilities of practising men of letters. There seems to have been no 
such prejudice against medieval literature, as there undoubtedly 
was, for a long time, against Gothic architecture. ‘ Black letter ’ 
poetry and the books of chivalry were, naturally and rightly, be- 
lieved to be old-fashioned, but they were not depreciated more 
emphatically than were the Elizabethans ; and, perhaps, the very 
want of exact historical knowledge concerning the Middle Ages 
allowed residing men to judge impartially when medieval things 
came under their notice. Dryden’s praise of Chaucer is, altogether 
and in every particular, feur beyond the reach of his age in criticism ; 
but it is not at variance with the common literary judgment of 
his time, or of Pope’a The principle is quite clear ; in dealing 
with Chaucer, one mhst allow for his ignorance of true English 
verse and, of course, for Ids old English phrasing'; but, then, he is 
to be taken on his merits, for his imagination and his narrative 
skill, and, so taken, he comes out a better example of sopnd 
poetical wit than Ovid himself, and more truly a follower of nature. 
Pope sees clearly and is not put off by literary prejudices ; the 
theme of Eknaa to Ahdard is nei^er beitter nor worse for 
dating back to the twelfth centpry, and he appropriated The 
1 Pp. 44fl. Eversley Series edn. 1897. 
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T^ftjpiU qfFa/me firmn Ghanoer because he finds that its substance 
is good enough for him. Addison’s estimate of Chevy Chaee is 
miide in nearly the same spirit ; only, here something controrersial 
comes in. He shows that the old English ballad has some of 
the qualities of classical epic ; epic virtues are* not exdnsively 
Gheek and Roman. Tet, curiously, there is an additional moral ; 
the ballad is not used as an aitemat|Te to the modem taste for 
correct •writing, but, on the contrary, as a reproof to the meta- 
physical school, an example of ‘the essential and inherent perfection 
of simplicity of thought’ It is significant that the opposite 
manner, which is not simple, but broken up into epigram and 
points of wit is called ‘ Gothick ’ by Addison ; the imitators of 
Cowley are ‘Gothick’; the medieval ballad, which many people 
would have reckoned ‘Gothick,’ is employed as an example of 
classical simplicity to refute them. ‘Gothick ’ was so very generally 
used to denote what is now called ‘medieval’ — ‘the Gothick 
romances,’ ‘the Gk>thick mythology of elves and foiries’ — ^that 
Addison’s paradoxical application of the term in those two papers 
can hardly have been unintentional ; it shows, at any rate, that 
the prejudice against Gothic art did not mislead him in his 
judgment of old-foshioned poetry. In his more limited measure, 
he agrees with Dryden and Pope. What is Gothic in date may be 
classical in spirit. 

Medievalism was one of the minor eccentric foshions of the 
time, noted by Dryden in his reference to his ‘ old Saxon friends,’ 
and by Pope with his ‘mister wight’ ; but those shadows of ‘The 
Upheaving of .iElfred’ were not strong enough, for good or 
ill, either to make a romantic revival or to provoke a modem 
curse on paladins and troubadours. Rymer, indeed, who knew 
more than anyone else about old French and Proven^l poetry, 
was the loudest champion of the unities and classical authority. 
Medieval studies, including the history of poetry, could be carried 
on without any particular bearing on modem productive ari^ with 
no glimmering of a medievalist romantic scfiool and no threatening 
of insult or danjger to the most precise and scrapulous modem 
taste. It would seem that the long ‘battle of the books,’ the 
debate of micients and modems in France and England, had 
greatly mitigated, if not altogether quenched, the old jealousy of 
the Middle Ages which is exemplified in Ben Jonson’s tirade : 

• No o’ die Son. nor Amadis de Cbmla, 

* Primaleona Pantatrmels, imblic notUnga^ 

AbortiTOB et the fabnlons darii ddster. 
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TUb is the old scholarly contempt for the Ifiddle Ages; it 
is coming to be out of date in Jonson's time. The bodm of 
duTaliy recovered some of their fovour, as they ceased to be 
dangeipus distractions ; those who laughed at The KmghS <^the 
Bwmmg Pestfe'were not ashamed to read The 8e^)m Championa 
qf Ghrietendom. There is a pleasant apology for the old romances 
by Chapelain in Fpmce, an author more determined than Ben 
Jonson in his obedience to literary rules. And it may be supposed 
that, later, when the extreme modem i>arty had gone so for as to 
abuse Homer for his irregularities and barbarous want of taste, 
there would be less inclination among sensible men to find foult 
with medieval roughness; cavilling at superfiuities in romuice 
might be all very well, but it was too like the scandalous treatment 
of Homer by Perrault and his party ; those, on the other hand, 
who stood up for Homer might be the less ready to censure 
Amadis of Omd. There may be something of this motive in 
Addison’s praise of Chevy Ch^ ; at any rate, he has sense to find 
the classical excellences where the pedantic modems would not 
look for anything of the sort 

Modern literature and the minds of modem readers are so 
afibcted by difierent strains of medieval influence through various 
‘romantic’ schools, through history, travel and the study of 
languages, that it is difficult to understand the temper of the 
students who broke into medieval antiquities in the seventeenth 
century and discovered much poetry by the way, though their 
chief business was with chronicles and state papers. It is safe to 
believe that everything which appeals to any reader as peculiarly 
medieval in the works of Tennyson or Rossetti was not apparent-, 
to Hickes or Hearne or Rymer, any more than it was to Leibniz 
(a great medieval antiquary), or, later, to Muratori, who makes 
poetry one of his many interests in the course of work resembling 
Bymer’s, though marked by better taste and intelligence. The 
Middle Ages were studied, sometimes, with a view to modem 
applications ; but thefo were generally political or religious, not 
literary. And, in literary studies, it is long before anything like 
Iva/nhoe or anything like The Dqfmce of Ghimevere is discernible. 
Before the spell of the grail was heard again, and before the vision 
of Dante was at all regarded, much had to be learned and many 
experiments to be made. The first attraction from the Mid^e 
Ages, coming as a discovery due to antiquar&n reseasch and not 
by way of tradition, was that of old northern heroic^pdbtry, 
commonly called Icelandic— ' Islandic,’ as Pert^ spells it. Gray, 
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he composed The Deeeent 0dm and 2%e FoUd Sieten, 
dnew from sonroes which had been made known in ESngland in 
the seventeenth century. These, in their eflbct on T^n gtiwb readers, 
fonned the first example of tiie literary infinence of the Middle 
Ages, consciously recognised as such, and takev dp with anti- 
quarian literary interest 

Of course, the whole of modem literature is full of the Middle 
Ages ; the most disdainful modem classicist owes, in France, his 
alexandhne verse to the twelfth century and, in England, his 
heroic verse to a tradition older still. Ihe poet who stands for 
the perfection of the renascence in . Italy, Ariosto, derives his 
stanza from the lyric school of Provence, and is indebted Tor most 
of his matter to old romances. Through Chaucer and Spenser, 
through Tive Cowtdeas of Pembroke's Arcadia, through many 
chapbooks and through the unprinted living folklore of England, 
the Middle Ages formed the minds of Dryden and Pope and 
their contemporaries. But, for a distinct and deliberate notice of 
something medieval found by study and considered to be avail- 
able in translation or adaptation, one must go to Sir 'William 
Temple’s remarks about The Death-Song of Ragnar Lodhroh ; it is 
hard to find anything of the same sort earlier. What marks it out 
is not so much the literary curiosity which selects it, but the 
literary estimate which judges this ancient northern piece to 
have a present value. Thereby, Sir William Temple begins 
the modem sort of literary study which looks for suggestion 
in old remote and foreign regions, and he sets a precedent 
for the explorations of various romantic schools, wandering 
through all the world in search of plots, scenery and local 
colour. 

Here, it may be objected that this kind of exploration was 
nothing new ; that the Middle Ages themselves had collected 
stories from all the ends of the earth ; that Elizabethans range 
as for as Southey or Victor Hugo ; that Racine, too, calculates 
the efiect of what is distant and what is foreign, in his choice 
of subjects for 'tragedy, Iphig^nie or BagaaeL What, then, is 
specially remarkable in the foot that Scandinavian legend was 
noted as interesting, and that Sir William Temple gave an hour of 
study to the death-song of Ragnar? The novelty is in the historical 
motive. The Death-Song of Ragna/r is intelligible without much 
historical commentary ; anyone can understand the emphatic 
l^raaes: ‘we smote with swords’ {pngwinimns enmbm)', ‘laughing 
1 die’ monor^uot to speak of the mistranslated lines 
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ir^di rqpraBent the heroes in Valhalla drinking ale ont ihe 
akollB of their Miemies : 

Bibemui eereviriam 

Eat coHcavia enUeribus eramorum. 

Those things^’caiMght men’s £an<^; and the honourable, courageous 
▼iking was launched to try his fortune in modem romantic litera- 
ture. But there was the historical interest, besides ; and Temple, 
in his essay 0/H(koie Virtue, notices the song of Bagnar because 
it explains something in the past, and contributes someUung to 
the experience of the human race. He takes up * runic ’ literature 
again in his essay 0/ Poetry ; he is working on the same lines as 
Sidney and attending the progress of poesy from its early life 
among the barbarians He vindicates, like E^el, the right of the 
Gk>thic nations to a share in the humanities. And he proves, by 
particulars, what Sidney and Daniel had left vague ; he exhibits 
this specimen from a definite tract of country ; and his quotation’ 
has a double effect ; it touches those readers who may be looking 
for a new thrill and fresh sources of amazement ; it touches those 
also who, besides this craving, are curious about the past; who are 
historiddly minded and who tiy to understand the various ftshions 
of thought in different ages. Thus, one significance of this quotation 
from Bagnar’s death-song is that it helps to alter the historical 
view of the world. Historical studies had suffered from the old 
prevalent opinion (still strong in the eighteenth century, if not 
later) that all ages of the world are very much alike. The Death- 
Song qf Bagnar and other references to the heroic poetry of 
Norway were like distance marks which brought out the perspec- 
tive. 

Scandinavian suggestions did not lead immediately to any 
very large results in English poetry or fiction. Macpherson came 
in later and took their ground ; the profits all went to Ossim 
Students of northern wtiquities were too consdentions and not 
daring enough ; Percy’s Five Pieces qf Rwm Poetry came out 
humbly in the wake. of Macpherson; his book is like what the 
Icelanders, in a frvourite contemptuous figure, call Hhe little 
boat towed behindV But the history of Scandinavian studies is 
worth some notice, though Odin and his friends achieved no such 
sweeping victories as the heroes of Morven. 

Temple’s authorities are' Scandinavian, not English, scholars ; 
he conversed at Nimeguen on these subjects with count 

^ * It would be as vain to deny, as it is perhaps ynpolitie to menticmi, tiliat this 
attempt is owing to the snooess of the Erse fhi^ents ’ {Five Pieeee, 1768, mfooe)* 
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OilBimtieraa, aod he quotes from Cdans WmmiiBB. But northwn 
stttdies were already flourishing in England by means of the Oxford 
press, to which Junius had given founts of type from which were 
piinted his Gothic and Old English gospels, and where the founts 
are still preserved and ready for use. Junius’s t^pe was used in 
printing Hickes’s Icelandic grammar, which was afterwrards inriuded 
in tile magnificent Theaaurua IdngtuMrum Fetenm StptenUion- 
aUvm, It was used, also, for K G.’s (Edmund Gibson’s) Oxford 
edition bf Polenu>-Middiida and of Christu Kirk on (he Grene 
(1601), which was brought out as a philological joke, with no detri- 
ment to philological science. Gothic, Icelandic, Old English and 
the languages of Chaucer and Gawain Douglas are all employed in 
illustration of these two excellent comic poems, for the benefit of 
the ‘joco-serious Commonwealth’ to which the book is dedicated. 

Hickes’s Themurua is a great miscellaneous work on the 
antiquities of all the Teutonic languages. One pag^ in it has now 
the authority of an original Old English document, for there he 
printed the heroic lay of Finnsburh from a manuscript at Lambeth 
which is not at present to be found. On the opposite page and 
immediately following is an Icelandic poem : Hervor at her fother 
Angantyr’s grave, calling upon him to give up the magic sword 
which had been buried vrith him. This poem is translated into 
English prose, and it had considerable effect on modem literature. 
It was thought good enough, and not too learned or recondite, to 
be reprinted in the new edition of Dryden’s MiacdUmy, Part vi, 
in 1716, Icelandic text and all. It seems to have been an after- 
thought of the editor, or in compliance with a suggestion from 
outside which the editor was too idle to refuse — for the piece is 
printed with Hickes’s heading, which refers to the preceding piece 
(Fitmabwrh) in the Theaavrua and compares the Icelandic with 
the Old English verse — quite unintelligible as it stands, abruptly, 
in the MiaeeUanyK But, however it came about, the selection 
is a good one, and had as much success as is possible to those 
shadowy ancient things. It is repeated, .under the title The 
IncamSation of Hervor by Percy, as the first of his Five Rume 
Pieeea\ and, after this, it became a fovourite subject for para- 
phrase; it did not escape ‘Monk’ Lewis; and it appears as L’iSpie 
dAngamSyr in the Po>6mea harbarea of Leconte de Lisle. 

Percy’s second piece is The Dying Ode qf Ragnao' Lodbrog. 
This had not been left unnoticed after Tmnple’s quotation firom it 
llioiuaB Warton the elder translated tiie two stimzas which Temide 

■ ^ » But VI. 
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took frran his authority, the l^tteni^it^ihiN^of Olaus WinmiaB; 
thty appeared as *a Runic Ode ’ in the posthumous rolnme of his 
pomns (1748X They counted for something in the education of 
Thomas the younger and Joseih Warton, together with the 
architecture of[ Winchester and Windsor, and the poetry of 
Spenser and Milton. 

It will be observed that Old English poetry had none of this 
success — very slight success indeed, but still ascertainable— whi(h 
attended 7%e Death-8(mg of Bagnar and The IwmUtUion of 
H&rvor. Perhaps, if Hickes had translated The Fight at Fimm- 
burh — ^but he did not, and so the Icelandic page was taken and 
the Old English left. Apart from that accident, there was good 
reason for the greater success of. the 'runic' or 'Islandic' poema 
They are much more compact and pointed than anything in Old 
En glish. The poem of Hervor is an intensely passionate lyriced 
drama ; the song of Ragnar is an emphatic rendering of the heroic 
spirit of the north ; the poem is itself the product of an early 
romantic movement which had learned the artistic use of heroic 
phrases, and makes the most of them in a loud metallic way. The 
literary artifice can be detected now; the difierence from the 
older heroic style is as great as that between Burns and Barbour 
in their idea of the valiant king Robert and the eloquence of 
Bannockburn. But this calculated and brassy emphasis all went 
to establish The Death-Song as a remarkable proof of early poetical 
genius in the north, and a type of northern heroic virtue. 

The other three pieces in Percy’s volume had less vogue than 
Ragnar and the sword of Angantyr. One is The Ramome of EgiU 
the Scald, taken from Olaus Wormius. It had been appreciated 
already by Temple, who calls the poet by the name of his father, 
but means Egil when he says 'Scallogrim.' The passage may be 
quoted ; it follows immediately on The Death-Song of Ragnar : 

I am deceived, if in this Sbnnet, and a following ode of Scallogrim (which was 
likewise made by him after he was condemned to die, and deserved his pardon 
tm a reward) there be not a vein tmely poetical, and in its kind Pindaric, 
taking it with the allowance of the different climates, fashions, opinions, and 
languages of such distant countries. 

Unfortunately, the prose history of Egil Skallagrimsson was 
not printed as yet, and could not be used by Percy. There is a 
curious neglect of history in Percy's notes on the two poems that 
follow: The Funeral Song of Hacon and The Com/plmnt of 
Harold. The sel^tion of the poems is a ^ood one ; but it i&dear 
that, with the editor, the mythological interest is stronger them the 
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Mliorica]. HispniidpeJgiudfeiB/ntrociiMif^dl’AwfQtreciiijDaNne- 
fwore by CShevalier Mallet, as to which we read: tranalajtion 

ct iiiu work is in great forwardness, and will shortly be puUished.’ 
It is cniions to see how the connection with ihe Oxford press and 
the tradition of Junins and Hickes is still maintaiiied ; Peircy here 
(as also in the preface to liis ReHquea) acknowledges the help of 
lye, whose edition of the Gothic Gospels was published at Oxford 
in 1750. The ‘ Islaiidic Originids,’ added by Percy after his trans- 
lations,*were plainly intended as a reminder to Macpherson that 
the original G^lic of Fingai was still unpublished. The Five 
Piecea, it should be observed, were issued without Percy’s name. 

Gray’s two translations from the Icelandic^ are for the finest 
result of those antiquarian studies, and they help to explain how 
comparatively small was the infiuence of the north upon English 
poetry. How much Gray knew of the language is doubtful ; but he 
certainly knew something, and did not depend entirely on the Liatin 
translations which he found in Bartholinus or Torfoeus. He must 
have caught something of the rhythm, in 

Viudum, vindum 

Veif darradar, 

and have appreciated the sharpness and brilliance of certain 
among the phrases. His De^mt of Odin and his FaJUd Siatera 
are more than a mere exercise in a foreign language, or a record 
of romantic things discovered in little-known mythologies. The 
Icelandic poems were more to Gray than they were to any other 
scholar, because they exactly correspond to his own ideals of poetic 
style — concise, alert, unmufoed, never drawling or clumsy. Gray 
must have felt this. It meant that there was nothing more to be 
done with ‘ loinic ’ poetry in English. It was all too finished, too 
classical No modem artist could hope to improve upon the style 
of the northern poems ; and the subjects of northern mythology, 
good as they were in themselves, would bejdifficult and dangerous 
if clothed in English narrative or dramatic forms. Gray uses what 
he can, out of his Icelandic studies, by transferring some of the 
motives and phrases to a British theme, in The Bard. 

In Hickes’s Thmmma may be found many curious specimens 
of what is now called Middle English : he quotes Poema Morale, 
and he gives in full The Land of Cockayne. He discusses versi- 
fication, and notes in Old English verse a greater regard for 
quantity than in modem English (giving examples from Cowley 
of sbor^ syllables lengthened and long shortened); while, in 

> Cf. ante, chap, nt pp« 129 ff. 
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diieiUKdng alliteration, he quotes from modera poets, Dbnn^ WaUm*, 
Ihfdai. It might be sud that the prmnise of the History sf 
EngtUih Poetry is there; Hickes certainly does much in the 
ground later occupied by Warton. Gibson’s little book may be 
mentioned again as part of the same work ; and it had an effect 
more immediate than Hickes’s ‘semi^^Saxon’ quotations. There 
was an audience ready for Chrietie Kirk on the Qrem, and K G. 
ought to be honoured in Scotland as a founder of modem Scottish 
poetry and one of the ancestors of Bums^ AUan Ramflay took 
up the poem, and, thus, E. G..'s new-year diversion (intended, as he 
says, for the Saturnalia) is rdated to the whole movement of that 
age in fovour of ballads and popular songs, as well as specially to 
the new Scottish poetry of Ramsay, Fergusson and Bums. 

If Percy’s Rdiquee be taken as the chief result of this move- 
ment, ihen we may judge that there were in it two main interests 
— one, antiquarian; one, simply a liking for poetry, wherever 
found, with an inclination to it in the * silly sooth’ of popular 
rimes. Thus, the search for ballads is only partially and acci- 
dentally medieval But it has a likeness to all ‘romantic ’ schools, 
in so for as it turns away from foshionable and conventional litera- 
ture, and it was natural that lovers of ballads should also be fond of 
old English poetty in general — a combination of tastes well ex- 
hibited in the fomous folio MS which was used by Percy and now 
bears his name. 

Addison’s essays on Chevy Chace and The CMldren in the 
Wood show how ballads were appreciated ; and, in the last of these, 
he notes particularly how the late Lord Dorset ‘had a numerous 
collection of old English ballads and took a particular pleasure in 
reading them.’ Addison proceeds : ‘ I can affirm the same of Mr 
Dryden, and know several of the most refined writers of our present 
age who are of the same humour.’ And then he speaks of Moli^re’s 
thoughts on the subject, as he has expressed them in Le Miaom- 
thrope. Ballads, it is plain, had an audience ready for them, and, 
they were provided in foir quantity long before Percy. Tlie imi- 
tation of them b^gan very early; Lady Wardlaw’s Hourd/ylemde 
was published in 1719 as an ancient poem ; and again in Ramsay’s 
Evergrem (1724). 

Between ballads and Scottish songs, which seem to have 
been welcome everywhere, and ancient ‘runic’ pieces, which 
were praised occasionally by amateurs, it would seem as if old 

^ As to tbe publioation of ChrUtU Kirk in Watson’s^/Aoicd CoUeetUm (1{0641) and 
Alan Bamsay's addition to the poeip, of. ante, toI. ix, pp. 866 and 867. 
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|Siig^i8h pooDB, earikr than Ghanoer, wmv iM^gleeted. But we 
hnow frcHD Pope’s scheme of a history of English poetry thst *tiiey 
were not hn^gottmi, though it was left for Warton to study tiiem 
more minutely. Pope’s liberality of judgment may be sutiuriBing 
to those who take their opinions ready made. He was not 
specially interested in the Middle Ages, but neither was he in- 
tolerant, whatever he might say about monks and 'the long Cfothic 
night.’ He never repudiated his debt to Spenser; and, in his 
praise *of Shakespeare, he makes amends to the Middle Ages for 
anything he had said against them : Shakespeare, he says, is 'an 
ancient and piece of Qothick architecture compared with 

a neat modem building.’ But, before the medieval poetry of England 
could be explored in accordance with the suggestions of Pope’s 
historical scheme, there came the triumph of Ossian, which utterly 
overwhelmed the poor scmpulous experiments of 'ranic’ trans- 
lators, and carried off the greatest men — Goethe, Bonaparte — in a 
common enthusiasm. 

Ossian, like Ragnar Lodbrok, belongs to a time earlier than 
what is now generally reckoned the Middle Ages ; it was not till 
after Macpherson that the chivalrous Middle Ages — the world of 
Ivatihoe or The Talianum, of Lohengrin or Tamih&user — came to 
their own again. There was something in the earlier times which 
seems to have been more foscinating. But Ossian did not need to 
concern himself much about his date and origin ; there was no 
serious rivalry to be feared either from The Deeeemt of Odin or 
The Cattle of Otranto. Only a few vestiges of medieval literature 
contributed to the great victory, which was won, not unfoirly, by 
rhythm, imagery and sentiment, historical and local associations 
helping in various degrees. The author or translator of Ossian 
won his great success foirly, by unfoir means. To call him an 
impostor is true, but insufficient When Ossian dethroned Homer 
in the soul of Werther, the historical add antiquarian fraud of 
Macpherson had very little to do with it Werther and Charlotte 
mingle their tears over the 'Songs of Selma’ ; it would be an insult 
to Goethe to suppose that he translated and printed these ' Songs ' 
merdy as interesting philological specimens of the ancient life of 
Scotland, or that he was not really possessed and enchanted by 
the melancholy winds and tiie voices of the days of old. Bluris 
opinion about Ossian is stated in such terms as these : 

The description of Fingri’s airy hril, in the poem ealled Berrathon, and 
of foe^ncynt of Mairina into it deserves particular notice, as remaricablynoUe 
and magnilloent. Bnt above all, the engagement of Iln^ with the d 
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Lodsi in CarrMkwra, cannot be men^med.wittiont admiration. I ftebaar 
tr an ecribing the jaoaage, as it moat hare drairn tiie attention irf etery mm 
idio baa r^ tiie wmdu of Oarian. The undaunted ooorage of Fingal, 
ommaed to all the tenora of the Soan^nayian god; the iqvearaaoe and the 
apeeoh of the avfhl spirit; the yronnd whioh he teeeives,and the shriek whidi 
he sends forth, ‘as^jrolled into himself, he rose upon the itind,’ are fhll of the 
most and terrible majesty, that Iknotc no ptusage more tublitne in 

the voriting* of any uninepired author. 

Blair, as a doctor oT divinity and professor of rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, was bound to be careful in his langua^, and, i^ it here 
seems extravagant, it is certainly not careless. His deliberate 
judgment as to the sublimity of Ossian must be- taken as abso- 
lutely sincere, and it cannot be sincere if not founded on the text 
as it stands, if bribed or biassed in any measurable degree by 
antiquarian considerations. And the praise of Gk)ethe and Blair 
was honestly won by Maepherson; his imagery, thoughts and 
sentences are estimated by these critics for the effect upon their 
minds. What they desire is beauty of imagination, thought and 
language ; these, they find in Ossian, the published Ossian, the 
book in their hands ; if Maepherson wrote it all, then their praise 
belongs to him. Nothing can alter the fact that sentences were 
written and published which were good enough to obtain this 
praise; all Maepherson’s craft as a philological impostor would 
have been nothing without his literary skill. He was original 
enough, in a peculiar way, to touch and thrill the whole of 
Europe. 

The glamour of Ossian is only very partially to be reckoned 
among the literary infiuences of the Middle Ages. It is romantic, 
in every acceptation of that too significant word. But ‘ romantic ’ 
and ‘medieval’ are not the same thing. The'* Middle Ages help 
the modem romantic authors in many ways, and some of these 
may be found in Ossian ; the vague twilight of Ossian, and the 
persistent tones of lamentation, are in accordance with many 
passages of old Scandinavian poetry — of The Lays of Helgi 
and The Lament of Ondrun, in the elder Edda — with many 
old ballads, with much of the Arthurian legend. But those very 
likenesses may prove a warning not to take ‘medieval’ as meaning 
the exclusive possession of any of those qualities or modes. If 
certain feishions of sentiment are found both in the dder Edda 
and in Morte dArtImr, it is probable that they will be found 
also in ancient Babylon and in the South Sea islands. And, if the ■* 
scenery and sentiment of Ossian are not peculiarly medie^^> 
though they are undoubtedly romantic, t£e spell of Ossilin, as we 
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njliy fitly call it— that is, the phrases and rhytiunioal cadences — m 
ohvionsly due to die inspired writings with whidi Blair, by a 
sim^e and wellknown device of rhetoric, was willing to ctnnpare 
than. The language of Ossian is copied from David and Isaiah. 
It is enough to quote from the passage whose sutilimity no unin* 
spired author has outdone — the debate of Fingal and the 'spirit of 
dismal Loda’ : 


* Dost^Mion force me from my place ? ’ replied the hollow voioe. * The peode 
bend before me. I tom the battle in the field of the brave. I look on me 
nations and they vanish ; my nostrils pour the blast of death. I oome abroad 
on the winds: the tempests are before my face. But my dwelling is calm, 
above the clouds ; the fields of my rest are pleasant.’ 

Another quotation may be taken from the other place selected 
by Blair (which, by the way, is close to Werther’s last momentous 
quotation, following on ' Selma ’) : 

Malvina! where art thou, with thy songs, with the soft sound of thy steps? 
Son of Alpin, art thou near? where is the ^nghter of Tosoar ? * I passed, 0 
son of Fingal, by Tor-lntha’s mossy walls. The smoke of the hall was ceased. 
Silence was among the trees of the hill. The voioe of the chase was over. 
I saw the daughters of the bow. 1 asked about Malvina, but they answered 
not. They turned their faces away: thin darkness covered their beauty. 
They were like stars, on a rainy hill, by night, each looking faintly through 
her mist.’ 

The last sentence is in a different measure from the rest of the 
passage. Most of it, and almost the whole of Ossian, is in parallel 
phrases, resembling Hebrew poetry. This was observed by Malcolm 
Laing, and is practically acknowledged by Macpherson in the 
parallel passages which he gives in his notes ; his admirers dwelt 
upon the 'uninspired' eloquence which reminded them of the 
Bible. It sometimes resembles the oriental maimer satirised by 
Goldsmith in The Citizen of the Worlds : ' there' is nothing like 
sense in the true Eastern style, where nothing more is required 
but sublimity.’ , 

But Macpherson did not invent the whole of Ossian out of his 
own head : he knew a good deal of Gaelic poetry. If he had been 
more of a Celtic scholar, he might have treated Claelic songs as 
Hickes did The Incantation of Hervor, printing the text with a 
prose translation, and not asking for any fovour from ‘the reading 
public.’ But he wished to be popular, and he took tbe right way 
to that end — leaving Percy in the cold shade with his Five Pieeee 
of Bmde Poetry and his philolqgical compilations. 

The life of Macpherson has Ibe interest of an ironical fidde. 


^ Letter xxxm. 
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Nentecdg came upon him with a humorous cruelty ; no detectire 
r(MDanoe ever worked out a more coherent plot. The end of the 
stoiy is that Macpherson, long after his first successes, was cmn- 
pelled by the ^thnsiasm of his supporters to provide them 
with Gaelic originala He laboured hard to compose the Gaelic 
Ossian, when he was weary of the whole affiur. He would gladly 
have been allowed to pass with credit as the original composer of 
the English Ossian,' which was all that he really cared for. But 
his ingenuity had brought him to this dilemma, that he could not 
claim what really belonged to him in the invention of Ossian 
without afironting his generous Mends; and so, twenty years after 
his triumph, he had to sit down in cold blood and make his ancient 
Gaelic poetry. He had begun wito a piece of literary artifice, a 
practical joke ; he ended with deliberate forgery, which, the more 
it succeeded, would leave to him the less of what was really his 
due for the merits of the Englirii Ossian. 

James Macpherson was bom in 1736 near Kingussie, the son 
of a small fanner. He did well at the university of A^berdeen 
and then, for some time, was schoolmaster in his native parish, 
Ruthven. His literary tastes and ambitions were keen, and, in 
1758, he published a poem. The Highlander. About this date, he 
was made tutor to the son of Graham of Balgowan, and, in 1759, 
he went to Moffiit with his pupil (Thomas Graham, the hero of 
Barrosa); fix»m which occasion the vogue of Ossian began. At 
Mofl&t, Macpherson met John Home, the author of Douglas, who 
was full of the romantic mterest in the Highlands which he passed on 
to Collins, and which was shared by Thomson. Macpherson really 
knew something about Gaelic poetry, and particularly the poems 
of Ossianic tradition which were generally popular in Badenoch. 
But his own literary taste was too decided to let him be content 
with what he knew ; he honestly thought that the traditional Gkmlic 
poems were not very good ; he saw toe chance for original exercises 
on Gaelic themes. His acquaintance Home, however, wanted to 
get at the true Celtic spirit, which, at the same time, ought to 
agree with what he expected of it. Macpherson supplied him with 
7^ Death of Oscar, a thoroughly romantic story, resembling in 
plot Chaucer’s Knight s Tale, but more tragical — ^it ended in the 
death of the two rivals and toe lady also. This was followed by 
others, which Home showed to Blair in Edinburgh. In toe next 
year, 1 760, appeared Fragments of Ancient Poetry eodseted in, 
the Highlands qf Scotland, and translated from the Gqelte or 
Erse language. 
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Theu, Bfoqiberson went taraTelling in tiie Hig^ilaiKb and 
WeBtesn idee, perenaded by ‘eoTeral people rank, ae wdl aa 
taata’ The result was the ccunplete epic of Fingal: on cmeimt 
tpie poem in six booke, which was publidied in 1763. 

Several gentlnmeii in the Hisfalands and idee gave me all the aadatanoe 
in timir power, and it was Iqr their means I was enaUed to eom^eat dm epie 
poem. How far it comes np to the roles of the epopoea, is the provinee of 
oiitioism to examine, ft is only my bosiness to lay it before the reader, as 
1 have found H. 


In the Fingal volume was also published among shorter pieces 
TemorOi, a/n epic poem : * little more than the opening ’ is Mac- 
pherson’s note. But, in 1763, this poem, too, was completed, in 
eight booka 

The ‘advertisement’ to Fingal states that 

there is a design on foot to print the Oritdnals as soon as the translator shall 
have time to transcribe them for the press ; and if this pnblioation shall not 
take place, copies will then be deposited in one of the public libraries, to 
prevent so ancient a monument of genius from being lost. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that Macpherson, from the first, intended 
to take no more than was convenient from what he knew of Qaelic 
verse. He did not wish to translate such poems as captcun Hector 
MacIntyre translated for Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. He did not ask 
for help from Irish scholars. He spoke slightingly of the Irish 
tales of Finn ; the traditional name of Finn MacCowl was not 
good enough, and Macpherson invented the name Fingal; he 
insisted that Fingal, Ossian, Oscar and all the poems were not 
merely Scottish but ‘ Caledonian ’ ; in the glory of Ossian, the Irish 
have only by courtesy a share. This glory, in Macpherson’s mind, 
was not romantic like the tales of chivalry, but heroic and political, 
like the Iliad and the Aemid. He might have been content, and 
he might have been successful, with the purely romantic elements 
as he found them in Oaelic poems, whether of Scotland or of 
Ireland. But his fabrications (like those ofiOeofiroy of Monmouth) 
are intended to glorify the history of his native country, and 
Fingal and Oscar (like king Arthur in TM Brvl) are victorious 
adversaries of Rome. ‘Both nations’ (Caledonia and Ireland), 
says Macpherson, ‘were almost the same people in the days 
of that hero ’ ; but they are not equal ; and PMngal the Ckde- 
donian hero comes to the relief of Ireland agtunst the king of 
Lochlin, when Cuchullin the Irish champion has been defeated. 
Macpherson thus provoked Irish scholars and English 8cq[itic8 
equafly,«and in such • way that Irish sdioburs were generally 
cut off from a hearing in England. Johnson did not coxo 
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for tibem; what he asked tat was the original Gaelic of the 
‘epopoea ’ ; this tiie Irish Ossianic poems were not> and th^ were 
rejected by Macpherson himself lliey would have exploded his 
history, and, with ii^ his epic scafiblding. Fingal, conqueror of the 
Romans, and Oisian, rival of Homer, had become necessary to 
Maqdierson’s scheme. And, as a literary man, Macpherson was 
right-«-«mazingly clever in his selections and rejections and in the 
whole frame of his' policy, so for as it was intended to ci^h the 
greatest number of readers. Romance is to be found there in its 
two chief modes — superficial variety of scenes, and the opposite 
mode of intense feeling. There is also enough to conciliate a 
severer taste, in the motives of national heroism, and in the poet's 
conformity with the standards of epic. Thus, all sorts of readers 
were attracted — ^lovers of antiquity, lovers of romance, hearts of 
sensibility and those respectable critics who were not ashamed to 
follow Milton, Dryden and Pope in their devotion to the epic ideal 
Maqpherson’s literary talent was considerable, and is not 
limited to his ancient epic poems. Reference will be made else- 
where^ to his History of Great Britain, from the Restoration 
in 1660 to the Accession of the House of Haamover (1776). In 
1773, he had published a prose translation of the Iliad, which 
was not highly appreciated. But it is interesting as an experiment 
in rhythm and as an attempt to free Homer frx>m English literary 
conventions. Macpherson died in 1796, in his native Badenoch, in 
the house which he had built for himself and named ‘Belleville ’ ; 
he was buried in Westminster abbey, at his own request A Gaelic 
text, incomplete, was published from his papers in 1807. Klopstock, 
Herder and Goethe took this publication seriously and tried to 
discover in it the laws of Caledonian verse. In 1805, Malcolm 
Laing brought out an edition of Ossian (and of Macpherson’s own 
poems), in which the debts of Macpherson were exposed, with 
some exaggeration. Scott’s article on Laing in The Edmbwrgh 
Beviaw (1806) reaches most of the conclusions that have been 
proved by later critical research. 

Percy’s Rdiqwes were much more closely related to the Middle 
Ages than Ossian was ; they revealed the proper medieval treasures 
of romance and ballad poetry. They are much nearer than the 
‘runic’ poems to what is commonly reckoned medieval. Percy’s 
ballads are also connected with various other tastes— with the 
liking for Scottish and Irish music which ha^ led to the pul^icstion 

^ Chap, xn, poet. 
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of fioottidi songs in D'Hrfey’s collection, in Oid Eng^idi BdBads 
1733 — 1727, in Thomson’s Orpheus Cakdtmius and Ramsay’s Tea 
Table Misedkmp. But^ though there was nothing peculiarly 
medieval in Fy, letusalltothe Bridoi or in CotiKj|en Knowes, the 
taste for such country songs often went with the taste for ’ Gothic ' 
romances. 

The ftimouB folio MS which Pen^ secured from Humphrey 
Pitt of^hifhal had been compiled with 110 exclusive regard for 
any one kind. The book when Percy found it was being treated 
as waste paper and used for fire-lighting. When it was saved from 
total destruction, it was still treated with small respect ; Percy, 
instead of copying, tore out the ballad of King Estmere as copy 
for the printers, without saving the original pages. But most of 
the book is preserved ; it has been folly edited by Fumivall aud 
Hales, with assistance from Child and Chappell ; what Percy took 
or left is easily discerned. Ritson, the avenger, followed Percy 
as he followed Warton, and, in the introduction to his Engleish 
Romcmcees, displayed some of Percy’s methods, and proved how 
far his versions were from the original. But Percy was avowedly 
an improver and restorer. His processes are not those of scrupulous 
philology, but neither are they such as Macpherson favoured. His 
three volumes contain what they profess in the title-page : 

Old Heroic Ballade, Songs, and other Pieces of our earlier Poets 
{chiefly of the Lyric kind). Together with scflne few of later date. 

And there is much greater variety than the title-page offers ; to 
take extreme cases, the Rdiques include the song against Bidmrd 
of Almaigne and the song on the false traitor Thomas Cromwell, 
the ballads of Edom o' Gordon aud Sir Patrick Spent, ‘ Gentle 
river’ from the Spanish, Old Tom of Bedlam and LiUibmlero, 
The Fairies FarewM by Corbet and Admiral Hosier’s Ghost 
by Glover. There are essays on ancient j^uglish minstrels, on the 
metrical romances, on the origin of the English stage, and the 
metre of Pierce PUnonum’s Vision, covering much of the ground 
taken later by Warton, and certainly giving a strong impulse 
to the study of old English poetry. Percy makes a strong and 
not exaggerated claim for the art of the old poets aud, by an 
analysis of Libius IHsconius, proves * their skill in distributing 
and conducting their fable.’ His opinion about early 'English 
poetry is worth quoting : 

It\awlisBP^sd nnlncHIy, that the antiquaries who have revived the worics 
of onr ancient writers have beenfor the most part men void of taste and genins. 




and timreftm have ahnqm fiwtidloiidy rcjeeted flie <dd poetkal Roauuieea, 
baoanae fonoded im fiottlioiia or popular Bohieeta, whilo they have hem 
earefol to gmb op every petly fragment of die most dull and ins^d rhymist, 
eiiose merit it vrae to deform moiety, or obsonre tme history. Bhonld the 
pnUie eneonrage the tevhid of some oi those aadent Epic Smigs of Ghindry, 
diey would fireqnenttly sm the rich ore of an Ariosto or a Tasso, duf bnried it 
may be among the mbbish and dross of barbarons times. 

The public did not discourage this revival, and what Pert^ wanted 
was carried out by I^tson, Ellis, Scott and their successors. Perhaps 
the best thing in Percy’s criticism is his distinction between the 
two classes of ballad; the one incorrect, with a romantic wildness, 
is in contrast to tiie later, tamer southern class, which is thus 
accurately described : 

The odier sort are written in exaoter measure, have a low or subordinate 
omrectness, smnetimes bordering on the inrimd, yet often well adapted to the 
pathetic. 

As an example, Percy refers to Gemutm : 

In Tenioe town not long agoe 
A omel Jew did dwell. 

Which lived all on nsnrie 
As Italian writers tell. . 

The difference here noted by Percy is the principal thing in this 
branch of learning, and it could hardly be explained in better 
words. 

It was through Percy’s Rdiqtiea that the Middle Ages really 
came to have an influence in modem poetry, and this was an effect 
fitr greater than that of Ossian (which was not medieval) or that 
of The Castle qf Otranto (which was not poeticalX The Bdiqrns 
did not spread one monotonous sentiment like Ossian, or publish 
a receipt for romantic machinery. What they did may be found in 
The Andemt Mcmmer, and is acknowledged by the authors of 
LyriecU BctUads : 

Contrast, in tbis respect,«dic effect of Maepherson’s publication with the 
Religues of Percy, so nnassnming, so modest in their pretenrions!— I have 
already stated how much Ciermany is indebted to tins latter work; and for 
OTU7 own country its poetry has been absolutely redeemed by it. 1 do not 
think that there is mi able writer in verse of the present day who would not 
be proud to acknowledge his obligations to the Jtdigues; I know that it is so 
with my Mends; and for myself I am happy on this occasion to make a public 
avowal of my own (Wordsworth, 1815). 

It is strange that there should be so little of BeUques in 
Chatterton. What one misses in the Rowley poems is the irregular 
verse of the ballads ; the freest measures in«the Rowley poflmt are 
borrowed from Shakespeare; the ballad called the Bristowe 
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^mgedie w in Pen^s second dass, written with *» low or mbor- 
dinate correctness sometimes bordering on the insipid,’ ap. 


I greere to telle, before sronre aonne 
Does Cromme the welkinn flye, | 

He hath npon his honour swome. 

That thou shalt surelie die. 

The real master of Chatterton is Spenser. Chattertoii had 
a perfeq^ command of the heroic line as it was then commonly 
used in couplets ; he preferred the stanza, however, and almost 
always a stanza with an alexandrine at the end. He had learned 
much from CasUeof Indolenee^ but he does not remain content 

with the eighteenth century Spenserians ; he goes back to the 
original A technical variation of Chatterton’s is proof of this : 
whereas the eighteenth century imitators of The Faerie Queene 
cut their alexandrines at the sixth syllable regularly, Chatterton 
is not afraid to turn over : 


Tell him I scorne to kenne hem from afar, 

Botte leave the vyrgyn brydall bedde for bedde of warre. 

(JSlta, I 347.) 

« And cries a guerre and slughomes shake the vaulted heaven. 

(Hastings 2, 1. 190.) 

And like to them asternal alwaie stryve to be. (Ibid. 1. 380.) 

In following Spenser, he sometimes agrees with Milton : thus, 
Elinoure and Jnga and the Excelente BcUade of Charitie are in 
Milton’s seven line stanza (rime royal, with the seventh line an 
alexandrine), thus : 

Juga: Systers in sorrowe, on thys daise-ey’d banke, 

Where melanoholych broods, we wyll lamente; 

Be wette wythe mornynge dewe and evene darke; 

Lyche levynde okes in eohe the odher bente, 

Or lyche forlettenn halles of merriemente 
Whose gastlie mitohes holde the traine of fryghte 
Where lethale ravens bark, and owlets wake the nyghte. 
Elinoure : No moe the miskynette shall wake the mome 

The minstrelle daunce, good cheere, and morryoe plaie; 

No moe the amblynge palfrie and the home 
Shall from the lessel rouze the foxe awaie; 

I’ll seke the foreste alle the lyve-longe daie; 

All nete amonge the gravde chyrohe glebe wyll goe. 

And to the passante Spryghtes lecture mie tale of woe. 

In the Songe to JEUa^ again, there are measures from Milton’s 
Ode: 

Orr whare thou kennst fromm farre 
* ^ The dysmall crge of warre, 

Orr seest some monntayne noiade of corse of deyne. 
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Hw poems ftttribated to Thomas Rowley are EUeabethaiiyWliere 
tiiey are not later, in style ; the spdling is freely imitated from the 
worst fifteenth (»ntury practice ; the vocabulary is taken largely 
from Sp^ht’s ^ossary to Chancer, from Kersey's DitMonariwm 
Anglo-BrUamwma (1708) and Bailey’s XImv&raal EtymoiogiccU 
Dietionary (17B7\ Chattorton does not seem to have cared much 
for Chaucer except as an authority for old words ; he studied the 
glossary, not (be text, and does not imitate Chaucer's pjirasing. 
His poetry and his medieval tastes are distinct ; his poetry is not 
medieval, and his medieval fictions (like those of Scott, to a great 
extent) are derived firom admiration of the life and manners, fi*om 
architecture and heraldry, fr^m the church of St Mary Bedclifie, 
from the black-letter Bible in which he learned to rea^ and from 
the appearance of the old parchments which his father took from 
Canynge’s coffin in the neglected muniment room of the church. 
His grandfrither and great-grandfather had been sextons there, 
and the church was the ancestral home of his imagination, 'the 
pride of Biystowe and the Westerne lande.’ The child made an 
imaginary Bristol of the fifteenth century, with personages who 
were seen moving about in it and distinctly known to him ; th6 
childhood of Sordello in Browning’s poem is the same sort of life 
as Chatterton’s. As he grew out of childhood and became a poet 
with a mastery of verse, he still kept up his fictitious world ; his 
phantom company was not dispersed by his new poetical knowledge 
and skill, but uras employed by him to utter his new poetry, 
although this was almost wholly at variance with the assumed age 
and habit of Thomas Rowley and his acquaintances. The Rowley 
poems are not an imitation of fifteenth century English verse ; 
they are new poetry of the eighteenth century, keeping wisely, but 
not tamely, to the poetical conventions of the time, the tradition of 
heroic verse — ^with excursions, like those of Blake, into the poetry 
of Shakespeare’s songs,tand one remarkable experiment (noted by 
Watts-Dunton) in the rhythm of Christcibel, with likeness to Scott 
and Byron : 

Then each did don in seemlie fear. 

What annonr echo beseem’d to wear, 

And on each sheelde doTioes ebone 
Of wounded hearts and battles won. 

All onrions and nice eohon ; 

With many a tas^d spear. 


But this, 27te Unknown Knight (which is i^t in the early editions 
of the ^wley poems), is an accident. <I!hattorton had here for 
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ft nomoit hit <ni one Idnd of vene which was deraned to live in 
Ae next generation ; but neither in the piindpu Bowley poems 
nor in those avowedly his own does he show any nnse of what he 
had found or any wish to use again this new invemion. 

Thomas Chatterton was bom in November n^52, and put to 
school at Colston's hospital when he was nine ; in 1765, he was 
apprenticed to a Bristol attorney. In April 1770, his master 
released him, and he came to London to try his fortune as an 
author and joiumalist. He had been a contributor to magasines for 
some time before he left home, and possessed very great readiness 
in different kinds of popular writing. He got five guineas for a short 
comic opera. The Revenge (humours of Olympus), and seems to have 
wanted nothing but time to establish a good practice as a literary 
man. He does not seem to have made any mistake in judging his 
own talents ; he could do efficiently the sort of work which he 
professed. But he had come to a point of bad luck, and his pride 
and ambition would not allow him to get over the difficulty by 
begging or spon^ng ; so he killed himself (24 August 1770). 

The nature of his impostures is now fiurly well ascertained. 
They began in his childhood as pure invention and imaginary life ; 
they turned to schoolboy practical joking (the solemn bwkish 
schoolboy who pretends to a knowledge of magic or Hebrew is 
a wellknown character); then, later, came more elaborate jokes, 
to impose upon editors — Saxon Atchievements is irresistible — 
and, then, the attempt to take in Horace Walpole with The Ryee 
of Peyncteyning in Engla/nde vorUen hy T. Rowleie 1469 for 
Maetre Canynge, a fraud very properly refused by Walpole. 
The Rowley poems were written with all those motives mixed ; 
but of fraud there was clearly less in them than in the document 
for the history of painting, because the poems are good value, 
whatever their history may be, whereas the document is only 
meant to deceive and is otherwise not specially amusing. 

Chatterton was slightly influenced by Macphersou, and seems 
to have decided that the Caledonians wese not to have all the 
profits of heroic melancholy to themselves. He provided translations 
of Saxon poems : 

The loud winds whistled throuerh the sacred snrore of Thor; far over the 
pjaiii B of Oenania were the cries of the sjnnts heard. The howl of Habba’s 
horrid voice swelled upon every blast, and the shrill shnek of the fair Looabara 
shot iiimiigh the miduifiTht sky. 

TheK is some likenei^ between Macphersou mid Chatterton in 
tiieir a^owled^ed works: Macpherson, in his poems The HwnJter 
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sad The Hig^mder, has great fluem^, witii the h«rcdc yorsei and 
in paoee of dif^^rent sorts he was a capaUe writer. The diflferrace 
is that Chattc^ton was a poet, with every variety of music, 
seemingly, at Ip command, mid witii a mind that could project 
itself in a hundred different ways — a true shaping mind. Nothing 
in Chatterton’s life is more wonderful than his impmsonality ; he 
does not midce poetay out of his pmns or sorrows, and, whmi he is 
compering verse, he seems to hare escaped from himself His 
deriing with common romantic scenery and sentiment Is shown 
in the quotation above from Miwmre amd Jnga ; he makes a 
poetical use of melancholy motives, himself untouriied, or, at any 
rate, undeluded. 

The Wartons were devoted to the Middle Ages through their 
appreciation of Gothic architecture. It began with Thomas Warton 
the elder, who let his sons Joseph and Thomas understand what 
be himself admired in Windsor and Winchester. But, as with 
Cliatterton, and even with Scott, an admiration of the Middle 
Ages need not lead to a study of medieval philology, though it did 
so in the case of Thomas the younger. In literature, a taste for 
the Middle Ages generally meant, first of all, a taste for Spenser, 
for Elizabethans — old poetry, but not too old. Thomas Warton 
the fibther was made professor of poetry at Oxford in 1718, and 
deserved it for his praise of the neglected early poems of Milton. 
It was indirectly from Warton that Pope got his knowledge of 
Comim and II Pemeroeo. Warton’s own poems, published by 
his son Thomas in 1748, contain some rather amazing borrowings 
from Milton’s volume of 1646 ; his paraphrase of Temple’s 
quotation from Olaus Wormius has been already mentioned. The 
younger Thomas had his father’s tastes and proved this in his 
work oh Spenser, his edition of Milton’s Poeme vp<m eevercd 
occcmom and his projqpted history of Gothic architecture, as well 
as in his history of English poetry. His life, well written by 
Bichard Mant, is a perfect example of the easy-going university 
man, such as is also well represented in the fomous miscellany 
whidi Warton himself edited. The Oaiford Samage. Warton was 
a tutor of Trinity, distinguished even at that time for neglect of 
his pupils and for a love of ale, tobacco, low company and of 
going to see a man hanged. His works are numerous^ ; his poems 
in a collected edition were published in 1781, the year after his 
death. He was professor of poetiy 1767 to 1767, Camden j^rofessor 

1 See bibliography. 
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ct luatoiy from 1785 and poet kmreate in the mmb year, ffis 
i^pcnntment was odetnated by tiie Probatumara Ode» attached 
to The BottiaA. 1 

Hie advertisement to Warton’s Poems (l701)..jpmarkB that the 
author was ‘of the school of Spenser and Milton, rather than that 

Pope.’ The old English poetry which he studied and described 
in his history had not much direct influence on his own compo- 
sitions ; the efiect of his medieval researches was not to make him 
an imithtor of the Middle Ages, but to give him a wider range in 
modem poetry. Study of the Middle Ages implied freedom from 
many common literary prejudices, and, with Warton, as with Gray 
and Chatterton and others, the freedom of poetry and of poetical 
study was the chief thing ; metrical romances, Chaucer and Gower, 
Lydgate and Gawain Douglas, led, usually, not to a revival of 
medieval forms, but to a quickening of interest in Spenser and 
Milton. Nor was the school of Pope renounced or dishonoured in 
coiiMQuence of Warton’s ‘ Gothic ’ taste ; he uses the regular 
couplet to describe his medieval studies : 

Long have I loved to catch the eimide chime 
Of mhietrel-harps, and spell the fabling rime; 

To view the festive rites, the kni^tly play, 

That deck’d heroic Albion’s elder day; 

To mark the monldering halls of barons bold. 

And the rough castle, oast in giant mould ; 

With €K>thio manners Chithic arte explore 
And muse on the mognifloenoe of yore*. 

Thomas Warton’s freedom of admiration does not make him dis- 
respectful to the ordinary canons of literary taste ; he does not go 
so far as his brother Joseph. He is a believer in the dignity of 
general terms, which was disparaged by his brother ; this is a &ir 
test of conservative literary opinion in the eighteenth century. 

The History qf Engliah Poetry (in three volumes, 1774, 1778, 
1781) was severely criticised ; not only, ag by Ritson, for inaccu- 
racy, but, even more severely, for incoherence. Scott is merciless 
on this head : 

As for the late laureate, it is well known that he never could follow a clue 
of any kind. With a head abounding in multifarioufl lore, and a mind on- 
questionably imbned with true poetic fire, he winded that most fatal of all 
implements to its poss es sor, a pen so scoturient and nnretentive, that we tiilnk 
he most have been often astonished not only at the extent of his Inonbrations, 
but at thrir total and absolute want of connection with the suhleot he hod 
asoigned to himself^. 

* Sir Jo$hua Re^goieWi painted teindow at New College, Oxford : 1783. 

* See BeotVs art. on Todd’s Speneer, in The Edinlntrgh Review, 1805. 
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lliis does 1 ^ make allowanoe enough isitiher for the difllciiltieB 
of Warton’s exidorations or for TariopB purposes of literary 
histoiy. Wart^in certainly had no gift for historical construction. 
But the art of pibbon is not required for eyery history, and the 
history of literature can spare a coherent plan, so long as the 
historian provides such plenty of samples as Warton always gives. 
Obviously, in literature, the separate focts may be interesting and 
intelligible, while the bare focts of political histoiy can but rarely 
be such. The relation of book to book is not like the rdation of 
one battle to another in the same war, or of one political act to the 
other events of a kingfs reign. In literary history, desultory reading 
and writing need not be senseless or useless ; and Warton’s work 
has and retains an interest and value which will outlast many 
ingenious writings of critics more thoroughly disciplined. Further, 
his biographer Mant has ground for his opinion (contrary to Scott’s) 
that Warton 

can trace the profirreHs of the mind, not merely as exemplified in the confined 
exertions of an individual, but in a succession of ages, and in the pursuits and 
acquirements of a people. 

There is more reasoning and more coherence in Warton’s history 
than Scott allowa 

Joseph Warton did not care for the Middle Ages as his brother 
did, but he saw more clearly than Thomas how great a poet 
Dante was; ‘perhaps the Inferno of Dante is the next composition 
to the Iliad, in point of originality and sublimity The footnote 
here (‘ Milton was particularly fond of this writer ’ etc.) shows, by 
its phrasing, how little known Dante was at that time to the English 
reading public. Though Joseph Warton was not a medievalist 
like Thomas, he had that appreciation of Siienser and Milton 
which was the chief sign and accompaniment of medieval studies 
in England. His judgment of Pope and of modern poetry agrees with 
the opinion expressed^by Hurd in his Letters on Chivalry cmh 
Bomcmee (1762 ; six years after the first part of Joseph Warton’s 
Essay, eight years after Thomas Warton on The Faerie Queme). 

What we have gotten by this revolution, you will say, is a mreat deal of good 
sense. What we have lost, is a world of fine fabling ; the illusion of which is 
so grateful to the Charmed Spirit that in spite of philosophy and fashion 
Faery Spenser still ranks highest among the Poets; 1 mean with all those 
who are either come of that house, or have any kindness for it. 

Hurd's Letters are the best explanation of the critical view which 
saw the value of romance — ‘the Gothic fables of chivalry’ — ^wjth'out 

C n 

* Eeeay on Pope, sect. v. 
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ai^ IMurticalar knowledge of old French or mnd^cnriodty about 
any poetry old«r than Ariosta Not medieTal poe^, but medieval 
customs and sentiments, were interesting ; and soUurd and many 
others who were tired of the poetry of good sense looked on Ariosto, 
Tasso and Spenser as the true poets of the memeval heroic age. 
It shcmld be observed that the age of * good sense ’ was not slow 
to appreciate ‘the fiury way of writing’— the phrase is Dryden’s, 
and Addison made it a text for one of his essays on Imagination. 

At fhe same time as Thomas Warton, another Oxford man, 
Tyrwhitt of Merton, was working at old English poetry. He edited 
the Rou^ey poema His Essay on. the Language and Versification 
qf Chaucer and his Introductory Discourse to the Canterbury 
Tcdes (‘ printed before Mr Warton’s book was published ’) are the 
complement of Warton’s work. Warton is not very careful about 
prosody ; his observations on the stanza of The Faerie Queme are 
dull and inaccurate. Tyrwhitt was interested in the history of 
verse, as Gray had been, and, from his grammatical knowledge 
and critical sense, he made out the rule of Chaucer’s heroic verso 
which had escaped notice for nearly 400 years. No other piece 
of medieval scholarship in England can be compared with T^r- 
whitt’s in importance. Chaucer was popularly known, but known 
as an old barbarous author with plenty of good sense and no art 
of language. The pieces of Chaucer printed at the end of Dryden’s 
Fables show what doggerel passed for Chaucer’s verse, even with 
the finest judges, before Tyrwhitt found out the proper music of 
the line, mainly by getting the value of the e mute, partly by 
attending to the change of accent. 

Tyrwhitt is the restorer of Chaucer. Though the genius of 
Dryden had discovered the classical spirit of Chaucer’s imagination, 
the form of his poetry remained obscure and defaced till Tyrwhitt 
explained the rule of his heroic line and brought out the beauty of 
it. The art of the grammarian has seldom been better justified 
and there are few things in Ehiglish philology more notable than 
l^rwhitt’s edition of Chaucer. 


E. I.. Z. CH. X. 
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CHAPTER XI 




LETTER-WRITERS 

I 

Horace Walpole is generally acknowledged as * the prince of 
letter-writers,’ and he is certainly entitled to this high literary 
rank in consideration of the extent and supreme value of his 
correspondence. Byron styled Walpole’s letters ‘incomparable/ 
and all who know them must agree in this high praise. English 
literature is particularly rich in the number and excellence of its 
letter-writers ; but no other of the class has dealt with so ^eat a 
variety of subjects as Walpole. His letters were, indeed, the chief 
work of his life. 

As the beauty of the art largely depends on the spontaneity of 
the writers in the expression of their natural feelings, it would be 
futile to attempt to decide the relative merits of the great letter- 
writers in order to award the palm to the foremost or greatest of 
the class. We should be grateful for the treasures bequeathed to 
us and refrain from appraising their respective deserts. To weigh 
the golden words of such gracious spirits as Gray, Cowper or 
Charles Lamb, in order to decide which of them possesses the 
highest value, seems a labour unworthy of them alL Sincerity is 
tile primaiy claim upop our respect and esteem for great writers 
of lettera ; and the lack of this rules out the letters of Pope from 
the place in literature to which they would otherwise be entitled. 
Now, in spite of the cruel criticism of Macaulay, we have no hesita- 
tion in claiming sincerity as a characteristic of Walpole’s letters. 

Walpole lives now and always will live in public esteem as a 
great letter-writer ; but he was also himself a distinguished figure 
during his lifetime. Thus, his name attained to a fiune whidi, 
in later years, has been conriderably dimmed, partly by the 
instability which reflects itself in his writings, and, ak», l:\y the 
virulent censure to which he has been subjected by some firitics of 
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dktiDCtimL Macaulay’s oomplete indictmoit of Walpole as 

a nsMi has left him with scarcely a rag of characte/ The charges 
broB^t against him are^ however, so wholesale iwt the condmn- 
natlon may be said to carry with it its own antid^ ; for it is not 
a mme caricature, but one almost entirely opposed to truth. To 
many of these uiyust diarges, any candid review of Walpole’s 
career in its many aspects, exhibiting him as a man of quality, a 
brilliant wit, both in conversation and in writing, an author of 
considentble mark, a connoisseur of distinction and a generous 
and ready friend, will form a sufficient answer. A fuller reply, how* 
ever, is required to those accusations which touch his honour and 
social conduct through life. Macaulay speaks of Walpole’s ‘ faults 
of head and heart,’ of his ‘ unhealthy and disorganised mind,’ of 
his disguise from the world ‘by mask upon mask,’ adding that 
‘ whatever was little seemed great to him, and whatever was great 
seemed to him little.’ Now, Walpole placed himself so often at 
hie reader’s mercy, and, occasionally, was so perverse in his actions 
as to make it necessary for those who admire his character to show 
that, though he had many transparent fruits, his life was guided 
by honourable principles, and that, though not willing to stand 
forth as a censor of mankind, he could clearly distinguish •between 
the great and little things of life and, when a duty was clear to 
him, had strength to follow the call His affectation no one would 
wish to deny ; but, although this is an objectionable quality, it 
can scarcely be treated as criminal. In fact, Walpole began life 
with youthful enthusiasm and with an eager love of friends, but 
soon adopted a shield of fine-gentlemanly pretence, in order to 
protect his own feelings. 

Horatio Walpole was bom at the house of his father (Sir Robert 
WMpole) in Arlington street, on 24 September 1717. After two 
years of study with a tutor, he went to Eton in April 1727, where 
he remained until the spring of 1735, when he entered at King’s 
college, Cambridge. He had many frst Etonian friends, and we hear 
of two snjall circles — ‘ the triumvirate,’ consisting of George and 
Charles Montagu and Walpole, and ‘the quadruple alliance,’ namely, 
Gray, West Ashton and Walpole^ He left the university in 1739, 
<md, on 10 March, set off on the grand tour with Gray, of which 
some account ha* already been given in this volume*. Of the 
quarrel between them, Walpole took die whole blame upon him- 
self;. but» probably, Gray was also at fruit. Both kept silmice 

as tOadie cause, and the only authentic particulars arb to be 

# • 

* Cf. ahffip. Ti, p, 117, ante, • Cl ibidm pp. 1X8—119. 
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found in Widiole’s letter^ to Mastm, who was then writing the 
lifo of Gray — a letter which does the greatest credit to Walpole’s 
heart The friendship was renewed after three years and continned 
through life; out it was not what it had beon at first, though 
Walpole's appreciation of the genius of Gray was always of the 
strongest and of the most enthusiastic character. 

After Gray left Walpole at Reggio, the latter passed through a 
serious illness. His life was probably saved by the prompt action 
of Joseph Spence (who was travelling with Lord Lincoln), in 
summoning a frtmous Italian physician who, with the aid of Spence’s 
own attentive nursing, brought the illness to a successful end. 
Walpole, when convalescent, continued his journey with Lord 
Lincoln and Spence ; but, having been elected mem^r of parlia- 
ment for Callington in Cornwall at the general election, he left his 
companions and landed at Dover, 12 September 1741. He changed 
his seat several times, but continued in parliament until 1768, when 
he retired ftrom the representation of Lynn. He was observant of his 
duties, and a regular attendant at long sittings, his descriptions of 
which are of great interest On 23 March 1742, he spoke for the first 
time in the House, against the motion for the appointment of a 
secret committee on his fother. According to his own account, 
his speech * was published in the Magarines, but was entirely false, 
and had not one paragraph of my real speech in it’ On 11 January 
1751, he moved the address to the king at the opening of the 
session ; but the most remarkable incident in his parliamentary 
career was his quarrel, in 1747, with the redoubtable speaker 
Onslow. More to his credit were his strenuous endeavours to 
save the life of the unfortunate admiral Byng. 

The turning-point of his life was the acquisition of Strawberry 
hilL The building of the house, the planning of the gardens and 
the collection of his miscellaneous artistic curiosities soon became 
of absorbing interest 4o Walpole. Much might be said of him as 
a connoisseur ; his taste has been strongly condemned ; but, 
although he often made much of what was not of great importance, 
he gradually coUected works of enduring value, and the disper- 
sion of ' his property in . 1842 came to be regarded as a historical 
event*. Ju<]^ Hardinge was just when he wrote: ‘In his taste for 
architecture and vertu there were both whims and foppery, but 
still with fimcy and genius’.’ The opening of the private press in 

1 a Mueh 1778. 

* Th«*eoint6nte of Strawbeny hill leaUaed £88,460. 11«. 9d., and would Ip valmd 

now at many times that amount. ^ t 

* Nlohdls’s Literary Aneedotei, rol. rm, p. 6S6. 
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I 

IfSSfi the ArbtUeana or the Ekevirianum, as he called 

it^ alao, gaye Walpole, with much additional work^ a great deal of 
pleasure. He was enabled to print his light yerses and present 
thmn to his distinguished yisitors, and could make preparations 
for the printing of his projected works. Conway called his cousin 
< Elseyir Horace.’ Walpole was yery proud to be able to begin the 
work of his press by printing two unpunished odes by Gray'. 

Walpole’s head was so full of Strawberry hill, and he mentioned 
it so frequently in his letters, that he sent a particular description 
to Mann (12 June 1763) with a drawing by Richard Bentley, ‘for 
it is uncomfortable in so intimate a correspondence as ours not 
to be exactly master of eyery spot where one another is writing 
reading or sauntering.’ He frequently produced guides to the 
‘Castle’; but the fullest and final one is the Description of the 
ViUa printed in 1784, and illustrated by many interesting plates. 
Walpole was yery generous in allowing yisitors to see his house ; 
but these yisitors were often yery inconsiderate, and broke the rules 
he made. He wrote to George Montagu (3 September 1763): 

My houBe is full of people and has been so from the instant I breakfasted, 
and more are cominif— in short I keep an inn : the si^n ‘The Oothie Castle.’ 
Since my gallery was finished I hare not been in it a quarter of an hour 
together; my whole time is passed in giving tickets for seeing it and hiding 
myself while it is seen. 

In December 1791, Horace Walpole succeeded his nephew as 
earl of Orford. The prodigality, and then the madness, of the 
third earl forced his uncle to take upon himself the duties of a man 
of business, in order to keep the estate from dissolution. He had 
to undertake the mana gement of the family estate, because there 
was no one else inclined to act. When he had put things into 
a better state, the earl's sudden return to sanity threw eyerything 
into confusion again, as he was surrounded by a gang of sharpers. 
Horace Walpole deyeloped unexpected Business qualities, and, 

* Th^ were pnVIished by Dodaley, ont of whose bsnda*Uie MS was ‘snatobed ’ by 
Walpole, in the presenoe of Gray. Several works of interest were printed at the press, 
anoh as Hentaner’s Jmtmey into England (a ohaiming little book), USMoiret do 
Orammont, The Life ef Lord Herbert of Cherburg, etc,, and several of Walpole's own 
works. A bibliography of the Strawberry bill books is given by Anatin Dobson as 
an appendix to his Horace WalpoU, a Memoir. The output of the press was highly 
aatiafsetory, oonaidering that the whole staff consisted of a man and a boy. In a 
letter to Sir David Dalrymple (28 February 1764), Walpole makes some peevidi 
remarks about bis press: ‘The plague I have had in every shape with my own 
fwintem, engravers, the booksellers, ete., besides my own trouble, have almost 
diseouragsi me from what I tAk up first as an amusement, but vdriehhaspiodttosd 
very little of it.' 
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aoeording to his own acoount, was able to reduce the mhmaiiaged 
estate to ordo* and solrent^. 

In April 1777| the nephew went mad again ; and, on his re- 
corery, in 1778, the uncle gave up the care of him. He was 
subjected to continual anxiety during the remainder of his 
nephew’s life ; but he did not again tidce charge of the estate. 
When he himself came into the property, there was little left 
to manage. The picture gallery at Houghton, which* Horace 
greatly loved, was sold to the empress Catharine II of Russia ; 
and, l^ore Lord Orford died, in December 1791, he had become 
practically bankrupt. Horace Walpole had thus to take op an 
earldom which had fallen on evil (^y& He was not likely, in 
his old age, to accept with pleasure a title whose credit he could 
not hope to retrieve. He refused to enter the House of Lords ; 
but, however much he might wish to do so, he could not relieve 
himself of the titled He died on 2 March 1797, at the house in 
Berkeley square to which he had moved from Arlington street. 

A rapid glance through Walpole’s correspondence will soon 
reveal to ns the secret of his life, which explains mUch for which 
he has been condemned. The moving principle of his conduct 
through life was love for, and pride in, his father. It is well, 
therefore, to insist upon the serious purpose of much of Horace’s 
career, and to call to mind how signally his outlook upon affiurs 
was influenced by the proceedings of his family. He was proud 
of its antiquity and of its history from the conquest downwards ; 
but he knew that no man of mark had emerged from it until his 
ftither came to do honour to his race ; so, with that father, the 
pride of his son began and ended. Sir Robert Walpole’s enemies 
were his son’s, and those of the &mily who disgraced their name 
were obnoxious to him in consequence. In a time of great laxity, 
Margaret, countess of Orford, wife of the second earl, became 
specially notorious, arid the disgracefulness of her conduct was 
a constant source of disgust to him. His elder brother Robert, 
the second earl, was* little of a friend, and mendbn has already 
been made of the misconduct of his nephew Oeorge, the third 
earl (who succeeded to the title in 1751 and beld it for forty 
yearsX 

1 There ie some misapprehension as to this. Within a few days of the death of his 
nephew, Walpole snbscribed a letter to the duke of Bedford—* The Uncle of the late 
Earl of Orford’ ; bnt he did not refose to sign himself ‘Orford,’ althoogh Pinkerton 
printed in TFo^Ziona a letter dated 26 December 1791, signed * Hor. Walpok’ — ^bnt 
this was an answer to a letter of congratnlatlon frSm Pinkerton himl^ on the 
■accession, the advantages of which Walp<de denied. 
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paUic came slowly into possession tA Walpole’s great 
literary bequest A series of MiaetUcmeom LeUen was published 
in 1778 as the fifth Tolume of the collected edition of his Works, In 
181^ Letters to George Montagu followed, and, in snbsequmit 
years, other series appeared^. The first collected edition of 
Private Correspondence was published in 1820, and a fuller edition 
in 1840. But the reading world had to wait until 1857 for a fairly 
completo edition of the letters arranged in chronological order. 
This, edited in nine volumes by Peter Cunningham with valuable 
notes, held its own as the standard edition, until Mrs Paget 
Toynbee's largely augmented edition appeared. The supply of 
Walpole’s letters seems to be well-nigh inexhaustible, and a still 
fiiller collection will, probably, appear in its turn. 

We have here a body of important material which forms both 
an autobiography and a full history of sixty years of the eighteenth 
century. Although the letters contain Walpole’s opinions on events 
as they occurred day by day, he communicated them to his different 
correspondents ftom varied points of view. It is a remarkable 
ftct, which proves the orderly and constructive character of the 
writer’s min^ tiiat the entire collection of the letters, ranging over 
a very long period, forms a well connected whole, with all the 
appearance of having been systematically planned. 

The first letter we possess is to ‘My dearest Charles’ (C. 
Lyttelton), and was written when Walpole was fifteen years of age 
(7 August 1732). In it he says : 

I oan reflect with irreat joy on the moments we imtised toirether at Eton, 
and lonsr to talk ’em over, as I think we could recollect a thousand passages 
which were something above the common rate of schoolboy’s diversions. 

In the last known letter from his hand^ written to the countess of 
Upper Ossory, to protest against her showing his ‘idle notes’ to 
others, Walpole refers to his fourscore nephews and nieces of 
various ages, who are brought to him about once a year to stare 
at him ‘as the Methusalem of the family.’ He wants no laurels ; 

• m 

I shall be quite content with a sprig of rosemary thrown after me, when 
the parson of the parish oommits my dost to dust. Till then pray Madam 
accept the rerignation of your ancient seirant, Orford. 

The same spirit runs through the entire correspondence. It 
constantly displays his affectionate feelings towards his friends and 
the lightness with which he is able to touch on his own misfortunes. 
Throughout his life, he was troubled by ^invalidity'; yet he could 
repftdiite any claim patience, and ask Mann <8 January 1786) 

> See bibliography. > 16 Janaaiy 1797. 
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if peoi^ of 6My fortnneg oannot bear illneae with temper what are the poor 
todo^whohaTenoneof onralleyiatioiis? The affluent, I fear, do not boncAder 
what a benefit ticket has fallen to their lot, out of millions not so fortnnate; 
yet less ^ they reflect that chanccf not merit, drew the prize out of the 
wheel. 

He suffered from gout throughout his life ; but he always made 
light of the affliction. He told Mason (Christmas day 1779) that 
he had had a relapse^ though a slight one, and ^called it only a 
codicil to my gout Mr Gibbon said " very well ; but I fancy it is 
not in consequence of your wUV'* There was no mistake about 
the reality of his attacks; for chalk-stones were continually 
breaking out from his fingers, and he told Lady Ossory that, if he 
could not wait upon her, he hoped she would have the charity ^ to 
come and visit the chalk-pits in Berkeley Square.' 

Walpole studied letter-writing as an art and understood its 
distinctive features. There is no violent change in his style from 
beginning to end of his correspondence ; but a gradual growth 
may be observed in his artistm treatment of his matter. He could 
criticise other letter-writers with judgment and good taste ; but 
there was one, above all, who was only to be worshipped, and that 
was Madame de S^vignd He tells Richard Bentley^ that 

My Lady Hervey has made me most happy by brin^riniT me from Paris an 
admirable copy of the very iiortrait [of Mme de S^ri^rn^] that was Madame 
de Simiane^s [her firranddang'hter]. 1 am going to build an altar for it, nnder 
the title of Notre Dome des Rochersl 

Walpole addresses the same Lady Hervey from Paris (8 October 
1765) to the effect that he had called upon Madame Cbabot. 

She was not at home, but the Hotel de Garnavalet was; and 1 stopped on 
purpose to say an Ave Maria before it. It is a very sinfirular buildin^f, not 
at all in the French style, and looks like an ex voto raised to her honour by 
some of her votaries [Mme de S^vignS’s]. 1 don’t think her honoured half 
enough in her own country ^ 

Mrs Toynbee's edition contains a total of three thousand and 
sixty-one letters, addressed by Walpole to one hundred and sixty 

^ 24 December 1754. 

^ This interesting old house is now well known as the home of the Camavalet 
museum. Eleven years after this, Madame Du Deffand hoaxed Walpole by sending 
him a snuffbox with a portrait of Mme de S4vign4 copied from one he greatly admired. 
This was sent with a letter signed ‘Babutin de S4vign4’ and beginning thus: *Js 
eonnots votmfolUpamon pour moi ; voire enthousiaeme pour mee lettree, votre vitiSraHon 
pour U$ lieue que fai habiUe,^ In acknowledging the gift from judge Hardinge of 
four drawings of the ehSUeau de Grignan, in a letter dated 4 July 1779, Walpole 
wrote : ‘ I own that Grignan is grander, and in a much finer situation than 1 had 
imagined ; as 1 concluded the witchery of Madame de S4vign4*s ideas and styls had 
spread the same leaf-gold over places with which she gilddU her friends.’ (Seeffiehols’s 
lAterarp Aneedotee, vol. vm, p. 596.) 
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cwnspoodenta, many of them men and women of mark. The 
ninalm’ of letters to smne of these peonages are very few, but 
among them ue seven, to each of whom over one hundred lettm 
were written by him. Sir Horace Mann heads the list with 820, 
thmi comes the countess of Upper Ossory with 400. Hie other 
five have smaller numbers, as Oeoige Montagu 263, William 
Mason 217, William Cole 180, Henry Conway 176 and Mary 
Berry 1,50. The lifelong correspondence with Mann exhibits a 
unique instance of fnendship, maintained without personal inter- 
course for forty-five years. Walpole might well say to his friend 
(4 December 1785), ‘ You and I have longout-friendshlpped Orestes 
and Pyladea’ 

Mann was an early friend of Walpole, and his appointment in 
1737 as assistant to Charles Fane (afterwards second viscount 
Fane), envoy extraordinary at the court of Florence, by Sir Robert 
Walpole, was entirejy owing to this intimacy. In 1740, Mann be- 
came Fane’s successor, and Walpole visited him at Florence in the 
same year. After returning to England in September 1 741, Walpole 
never saw his friend again. Mann never left Italy, although, in 
1755, he succeeded his elder brother in the possession of the 
family estate at Linton, Kent His chief duties were to look after 
the two ‘pretenders’ and to entertain distinguished English 
travellers in Italy. He was kept informed by Walpole of all that 
was going on in England, and he retunied the favour by writing 
continuously in reply, though, it must be said, giving Walpole lead 
in return for his gold*. It should, however, not be overlooked, 
that, when writing to Mann and other fnends abroad, Walpole 
always feared the opening of his letters at the post office. He 
complains to the earl of Hertford^ ; 

Ah my letters are seldom proper for the post now 1 begin them at any time, 
and am forced to trust to chance for a conveyanoe. This difflcnlty renders 
my news very stale. • 

Walpole, writing to Lady Ossory*, praised women as far better 
letter-writers than men. When he wrote ‘ I* could lay down as an 
infeUiUe truth in the words of my god-fether, Penms non homdni 
datis, the English of which is, “It was not given to man to write 
liters,’” it is just possible that it occurred to him how the dictum 
mi^t apifiy to his friend Mann. Some of Walpole's best letters 

> Peter Oanninghsm deaeribed Mann’s letters as ‘ utterly unreadable.’ A sdeetioa 
of them was pnbUsbed by Doran in 1S76, under the irritating title Mtum und Ktwntn 
4U the CiMut cf FlertHCt. 

• S Anlbst 1764!* 

* CSiiistnias dsy 1778. 
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■were addressed to his firequent correspondent Lady Ossoiy. Mary 
Beny would hare stood higher in the numerical list; but Walpole 
did not become intimate with her and her &ther and sister until 
late in his life (in the winter of 1788X Madame Du Deflfond’s 
letters to Walpole were first printed by Miss Berry and afterwards 
reprinted in Parish A complete edition of these letters, edited 
by the late Mrs Toynbee, was published in 1912. Walpole’s letters 
to Madame Du Deffiind were burnt at his particular request. It 
is supposed that he did not wish them to be published, lest his 
French should be criticised. He wrote to Mason^: ‘Mme Du 
DefiSuid has told me that I speak French worse than any English- 
man she knowa’ A little too much has been made of Walpole’s 
gallicisms, although there certainly is a remarkable one in the 
preface to Historic Doubts on Ru^ord HI ; 

It is almost a question whether if the dead of iiast asres could revive, they 
would be able to reconnoitre^ the events of their owp times as transmitted 
tons. 

Thomas Pitt, fii^t Lord Camelford (nephew of the great Dhatham), 
writing to judge Hardinge in 1789, refers to the translation of 
Walpole’s Essay on Gardening by the due de Nivemais : 

I shall be glad to see •the work of H. de Nivemois, if it answers at all to 
the specimens yon have sent me. The truth is that, as Mr Horace Walpole 
always thinks in French he ought never to write in English; and 1 dare be 
sworn Hivemoi^ transiation will appear the more oris^nal work of the two*. 

Did Hannah More venture to ’chaff’ Walpole when she sent him 
anonymously a clever letter dated ’Alamode Castle, June 20, 1840’ 
and headed it ‘ A Specimen of the English language, as it will be 
written and spoken in the next century. In a letter from a lady 
to her friend in the reign of George V’? Walpole acknowledged 
this letter (5 April 1785) with cordiality and much praise, to show 
that ’his withers were unwrung.’ Walpole expressed to Lady 
OsBory (Christmas day d781) his opinion that ’Letters ought to be 
nothing but extempore conversation upon paper,’ and, doubtless, 
his conversation was 'much like his letters, and as excellent. His 
wit was ready and brilliant in both forms of communication. He 
was himself proud of the witty apophthegm which he seems to 
have first imparted to Mann by word of mouth : 

Becollect what I have said to you, that this world is a comedy to those 
who think, a tragedy to those who fed. This is the quintessence of all I 
have learnt in flfly years*! 

1 See UUiography. * 6 Zvij 1778. ^ 

* This aee of the word * leeonnoitre* in English was jtiite<dMoleto in Wa^^ole’s day. 

* NUhols’s Literary IlbutratUme, voL vn, p. 118. * 6 llaieh 1778. 
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ijt any rate, the saying has fonnd its way into bo<^ rf fiuniliar 
qiiotati<HiSL 

Nomeroos instances might be given of the value of the letters 
in illustration of history ; but, in spite of the popular notion as to 
the frivolity of a large part of their contents, it may safely be siM 
that matters of moment are dealt with throughout the series, and 
sidelights are to be found on every 'page. There is, first, the 
Jacolnte rising of 1745. Then, we have the trials of the Jacobites, 
and, for a time, there is peace, broken by the excitement of 
Wilkes’s publication of The North Briton and subsequent riots. 
Walpole was attacked in no. ‘2 of The North Briton ; and Wilkes 
was annoyed that he did not seem to mind the attack. In a letter 
to Mann‘, Walpole laments the state of the nation, and, after 
giving instances of the grievous increase of gambling, he writes 
'We are not a great age, but surely we are tending to some 
great revolution.’ . The American war was the next great event 
to supply Walpole with material for invective and complaints of 
bed government At the end of his life came the great con- 
vulsion of the French revolution and, in September 1789, he 
congratulated Hannah More on the demolition of the Bastille, 
the reform of which he related fourteen years before’. The 
enormities of the revolutionaries changed his political views, as 
they did those of the majority of Englishmen, and he welcomed 
with enthusiasm Burke’s Reflections. He said that it painted the 
queen ‘exactly as she appeared to me the first time I saw her 
when DauphinessV 

Many of Walpole’s anecdotes are valuable as illustrations of 
the manners of the time and contain information not to be found 
elsewhere ; but the chief interest of his correspondence remmns 
autobiographical The first hundred pages of Mrs Toynbee’s 
edition contain letters, from 1782 to 1741, to Charles Lyttelton, 
Gray, West, George Montagu, Thomas Asfiton and Henry Conway, 
for tile most part written during Walpole’s troveb. The first letter 
to Mann was written on 11 September 1741. From this time, the 
complete autobiography may be said to begin, and it continues to 
the end. Walpole wrote an interesting advertisement prefixed to 
tile Letters to Mmn, explaining his reasons for preserving them, 
which is too long to quote here, but will be found in a note to the 
first letter. For the incidents of his early life we must search 

> « VilimaiT 1770 . ' 86 Oetober 1776. 

* Sat,*i]io, htaueedot6Sflliiie-Aiit«iiMttetB4iMai,iabii lattirtolIiiyBenr, 
SJnljrlTOO. 
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elsewhere, and he has 1^ ns the main particulmn in the iSAert 
NoUi qf My Life. 

Walpole’s character may be eadly understood by anyone who 
studies his correspondenca In early life, he was not very different 
from a large number of the highbred men of the eighteenth century 
who took pride in their social position, for it is necessary to 
remember that there were two classes of men in the English society 
of this age — ^the jovial and the coarse, and the reserViCd and 
refined. Sir Robert Walpole belonged to the former, and his son 
Horace to the latter. Horace was never very young, and his 
fisther said of himself that he was the younger of the two. Horace 
adds^: ‘Indeed I think so in spite of his forty years more.’ The 
son began life with a character for frankness and enthusiasm ; but, 
as he grew into the cynical man of the world, he became colder in 
manner to mere acquaintances, reserving his true self only for his 
bosom friends. He cultivated an extreme fastidiousness and severe 
refinement, which caused him to exhibit a distaste for a robust 
humour that he considered vulgar. Tliis powerful prejudice caused 
him to propound much absurd criticism. He could not admire 
Fielding because he kept ‘low company,’ and condemned the 
‘vulgarity of his character.’ For the beautiful and pathetic 
Voyage to lA^nm he could find no praise, and he refers to 
‘Fielding’s Travels or rather an account of how his dropsy was 
treated,’ and how he was teased by an innkeeper’s wife in the Isle 
of Wights He could not appreciate the genius of Richardson and 
refers to 

those tedious lamentations— C/amso, and Sir Charles Grantitson, which are 
pictures of Idgh life as conceived by a bookseller, and romances as they would 
be spiritualised by a Methodist preacher^. 

Sterne was no more fortunate in obtaining the good opinion of 
Walpole, who writes to Henry Zouch : 

The second and third volumes of Tristram Shandv, the dregs of nonsense, 
have universally met the wntempt they deserve: genius may be exhausted; — 
I see that folly’s invention may be so too*. 

He could appreciate Johnson’s great qualities ; but he was repelled 
by his rou^mess. He said wittily : 

Johnam made the most brutal speeches to living persons, for though he 
was goodnatured at bottom he was very Ul^iatnred at top. 

In considering Wcdpole’s affected remarks on his own litmiuy 
character, we should bear iu mind the expressed opinions of so 

> aa Janosiy 174a. * 17 March 17S5. * 

* ao December 1780. * 7 March 1761. 
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adbtocratic an author as Byron, at a much lator date. Walpole 
thought it would disgrace him to be known as a learned author, 
ahhoughy in hie heart, he was proud of his booka He disdoses his 
true character with a fine instinct more frequently when writing 
to Mann than to any other correspondent. At a quite early date, 
he takes Mann to task for over-estimating his abilities. 

I most answer for your brother a parairnph that he showed me in one of 
your letters *Mr W.’s letters are fhll of wit; don’t they adore them in Bng^ 
land?’ ^fot at all— and I don’t wonder at them; for if I have any wit in my 
letters, which I do not at all take for granted, it is ten to one I have noneontof 
my letters .... Then as to adoring ; you now see only my letters, and you may be 
sure I take care not to write you word of any of my bad qualities, which other 
people must see in the gross; and that may be a great hindrance to their 
adoration. Oh! there are a thouswd other reasons 1 could dve you, why I 
am not the least in fashion. I came over in an ill season : it is a million to 
one that nobody thinks a declining old minister’s son has wit. At any time 
men in opposition have always most; but now it would be absurd for a courtier 
to have even common sensed 

The history of the growth of Walpole’s works is fully detailed 
in the Corretpondence ; and, apparently, nearly all his books were 
written at high pressure. He particularly notes how long a time 
was occupied in their production. He was a dabbler in literature 
from his early life. He wrote, in 1742, a sermon on painting for 
the amusement of his father, which was afterwards published in 
Mde» Walpclianoe, and he was continually writing occasional 
verses, a practice in which he persevered when he possessed a 
private printing-press. It was not, however, until 1753 that he 
may be said to have begun his literary career with the writing 
of some clever papers in 7Vie World, a periodical written by men 
of feshion for men of fashion. His first substantive work was 
A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of EngUmd, printed 
at the Strawberry bill press in 1758. It is of no great value as a 
bibliography, but, dealing as it does with a distinctive subject, is 
of occasional use as well as of some in^rest The next work. 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, also printed at the Strawberry 
hill press, in 1762, is the only one of Walpole’s works which has 
really held its position. It was reprinted several times by its 
author and twice reedited. The publication originated in the 
purchase of Vertue’^ valuable collections from his widow in 
1756. Walpole^ ten years before, had visited Vertue with the 
purpose of l earning something about fbe MSS^ of the existence of 
which he had previously heard. Vertue’s notes, which are now 

pre^ved at tiie British museum, are disjointed and difficult to 

* • 

> 7 Jaunuy 174S. 
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dedpher, and, therefwe, it iras modi to Walpde’s eredit tint he 
was able to inrodnoe from tiiem a usefol book, 'which haa been 
constantly reinintod. TTnfortnnatoly, although a competent con- 
noisseur, be had not suffident knowledge to enaUe him to write 
a satisfoctory history of painting, and his editors had not suffi- 
dent courage to correct his errors at all thoroughly, for he had 
a wonderful craze respecting the historical value of some old 
pictures which he had bought and incorrectly described in his 
Aneedote»\ It can hardly be doubted that the existfhice of 
Walpole’s book has prevented the publication of a complete and 
trustworthy history of English painting. 

Walpole’s next works were The CattUe of Otremto (1764 — 6) 
and The Myeteriom Mother (1768). Byron affirmed that Walpole 
was ‘the father of the first romance and the last tragedy in our 
language,’ and he praised highly both romance and tragedy ; but 
very few modem readers are likely to agree with him. The Castle 
of Otramto was originally published as a translation from an 
Italian original which appeared at Naples in 1629; but, when 
success was assured, it was acknowledged by its author. Of this 
story, which has become a sort of a classic of English literature, 
though few now care to read it, some account has been given 
in an earlier chapter*. The Myateriom Mother was printed at 
Strawberry hill in 1768; and, although Walpole perceived the 
unfitness for the stage of a tragedy with so repulsive a subject, he 
seems to have cherished a lingering hope of its production there, 
as he wrote an epilogue to it for Mrs Clive to speak. In reading 
the play we see that the slowness of the action was of itself 
sufficient to exclude it firom performance ; for, even an eighteenth 
century audience could not be expected to sit out four acts of 
the ravings of a woman the cause of whose remorse and agony 
is not disclosed until the end of the fifth act. Fanny Bumey, 
being on friendly tern^i with Walpole, was anxious to read the 
play ; but, after reading it, she ‘felt a sort of indignant aversion rise’ 
in her mind ‘against the wilful author of a story so horrible ; all 
the entertainment and pleasure I had received from Mr Walpole 
seemed extinguished.’ Fanny’s friend Mr Turbulent (Guiffieurdi^re) 
said : ‘Mr Walpole has chosen a plan of which npthing can equal 
the abomination but the absurdity.’ 

Hi^orie Dowbts on the JJfe and Be/ign qf Richard III, 

> Of., for instanoe, his adf-deluBion m to hii ' rait of the houe of LyeSeter,* hmg 
einoe eoneoted by Sir Gieorge Sohart ^ 

* Bee bhap. m, pp. 60—61, ante. 
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wiiMai about the same time as The Mffetenam JfblAer, oflbnt a 
good example of Walpole’s litermry worL He chose an interesting 
snl^iect and treated it with spirit He was not, howerer, luepared 
to undertake the necessary research, and thus laid himself open to 
much severe criticism \ As two of his chief opponents were IMDUles, 
preridoit, and Masters, a fellow, of the Society of Antiquaries, he 
resigned his fellowship of the society and swore hostility to most 
antiquaries, although a few, such as Cole and Gough, retained his 
favour. ^He never forgave his critics ; but he had succumbed to 
their censures after a short fight 

Walpole’s own feelings respecting his literary productions were 
very mixed. He wrote to Lady Ossory (15 September 1787): 

.1 have several reasons for lamenting daily that I ever was author or 
editor. ..Were I to reoommenee my life, and thought as I do now I do not 
believe that any consideration could induce me to to an author. ...It is pride 
not humility, that is the source of my present sentiments. 1 have a great 
contempt for middling authors. We have not only betrayed want of genius 
but want of judgement. 

These confessions have been treated as untrue, and as an afiected 
condemnation of his writings. But this is uqjust. He valued them 
as containing his own opinions, well expressed, on subjects which 
required elucidation ; but he knew that they were not sound 
enough to bear leanied criticism — and he quite sincerely repudiated 
his possession of special learning. 

From Horace Walpole’s we pass to some other names of 
renown in the form of literature in which he excelled. 

Philip, fourth earl of Chesterfield, was one of the foremost 
English statesmen of his age ; but he was so unlike an ordinary 
Englishman that his character has been much misunderstood by 
his countrymen. He thoroughly appreciated the French, and was 
appreciated by them in return. Sainte-Beuve considers him to 
have united the good qualities of the two nations, and he describes 
the Letters to his Son as a rich book, which, in spite of some 
objectionable passages, contains not a page* without some happy 
observation worthy of being kept in remembrance. In any case, 
Chesterfield must be considered a unique personality. He was 
particularly unfortunate in his relations with Johnson, who was cer- 
tainly not fiur to him ; and the cruel caricature in Bamaby Rndge 
of him as Sir John Chester, described as ‘an elegant and polite, 
but heartieps and unprincipled gentleman,' must have seriously 

il/l V 1 cff lui lo this eMaj ehap. xUy potL 
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ii^Qred Ub fiune amm^ many of those nnacqnaiiited with history 
He wBB\ot unprincipled or heartless, and selfidmess was by no 
means a marked feature of his character. His shining mental 
qualities were unirersally acknowledged, and he was accepted 
as a shrewd man of the world, with engaging manners; but 
we can learn something more than this about him from his 
letters. 

Of Chesterfield’s abilities as a statesman, his country did not 
obtain the full benefit, largely in consequence of court intrigues ; 
for, though the ablest statesman of his time, after Walpole (if Pitt 
be left out), he was persistently set aside. His time came when 
he was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1746. He held 
office for less than a year, but proved his power of governing 
in a dangerous time, by the measures which be took to prevent 
disturbances. He gained the gratitude of the people, and the 
memory of his rule during a critical i)eriod remained fresh for 
more than a century. He retained his interest in Ireland, and 
always considered the Irish as his countrymen, because he had 
ruled over them. He withdrew from public life, partly on account 
of ill health ; and, in 1762, his deafiiess had become very serious. 
In 1767, he emerged from his retirement in order to efiect a re- 
conciliation between the duke of Newcastle and Pitt 

Chesterfield has the reputation of eloquence; but his was 
not unstudied. Horace Walpole denied that Chesterfield was an 
orator, because his speeches were written ; yet in a letter to Mann 
(16 December 1743), he declared that ‘the finest oration [he] ever 
ffid hear’ was one firom Chesterfield — and this was delivered 
against Sir Robert Walpole. Chesterfield’s wit, like his speeches, 
was, to a certain extent prepared ; but it was the kind of wit 
which is the most agreeable form of wisdom. 

Although he had many enemies, he had a genius for friendship. 
His greatest friend was Richard, second earl of Scarborough, 
whose character he drew — a man held in so high a general esteem 
that Chesterfield declares : 

He was the best man I ever knew, tiie dearest friend I evw had.... We 
fived in intimate and unreserved friendship for twenty yew% and to that I 
owe mndi more than my pride wiU let my gratitude own. 

On Scarborough’s melancholy death, Chesterfield . wrote to his 
protSg4 Dr Chenevix^ ; ‘We have bo& lost a good friend in Scar- 
borough ; nobody can replace him to me ; I wish I could replace 

f' 

* 18 Febrosiy 1740. * 
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Idaitoyoa; butastliiiigBStandlseeiiogreKtlH^MSirfitii’ XSierter* 
field i^i^mted Chosevix to the first Irkh bishopric i^his gift 
(Okloe) and, shortly afterwards, translated him to Weterftnd. He 
retained the Inshop as a lifelong fiimid, and in the printed oorrespcm* 
, dmioe tiiere are many bright letters to him which are full of kindly 
feeling, and to which he subscribed himself ‘with the greatest truUi 
and afiection.' Another lifelong friend wu the diplomatist Solomon 
DayroUes, a godson of Chesterfield, whose letters to him are of an 
intimate character and fell of the most natural feelings, expressed 
in an altogether charming manner. The name of ]>ayrolle8 will al- 
ways be associated with that of Chesterfield, because of the djring 
statesman’s considerate order, ‘ Give Dayrolles a chair.’ Many other 
interesting letters are to be found in the correspondence, such as 
those to the Dublin bookseller, alderman Faulkener, whose friend- 
ship Chesterfield, secured when in Ireland and retained through 
life ; and Lady SuflTolk, a much esteemed friend. This general 
correspondence is extremely interesting, and the letters it contains 
are models of what letters should be — natural, kindly and witty. 

But Chesterfield’s fame as a letter-writer must rest on his 
LeUera to hia Son and those to hia Godaon, His devotion to these 
two young men is a very remarkable indication of his true 
riiaracter. From 1737 (when his age was forty-three years) to the 
year of his death, it became little less than an obsession. He 
began writing letters of advice to his illegitimate son Philip 
Stanhope when the child was only five years old. When he had 
reached twenty-five, another Philip Stanhope (of Mansfield Wood- 
house) was bom. This was Chesterfield’s g^soii and successor, 
whose education he undertook, and to whom he began to write 
educational letters when he was four years old. He, doubtless, was 
led to undertake these letters by the recollection of the neglect he 
had experienced from his own father, and his sense of its conse- 
quences. , 

When sitting in judgment on Chesterfield’s letters to his son, 
we should not omit to remember that they were never intended for 
any eye but that of the receiver. He wrote (21 January 1751 ) : 

You and I must now write to eodi other ee frienda and without the least 
reserve; there will for the future be a thousand things in my letters wUeh 1 
wonld not have any mortal living bat yourself see or know. 

The LetJtera are written in English, Latin and French, and con- 
tain a large amount of valuable information on history, geography, 
and ^ forth, put in an easy and convenient form for the po{nl. 
ndlip Stenhope was cftisured for bad writing and bad spelling 
B. L. x. OH. ZI. • ' 17 
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and Ibr inattmtioa His told him tiiat nothing was too 

smidl fornttentiTe considerotion and tiiat concentrated attrition 
<m one snbject at a time was of paramount importance : *Thmre is 
time enough for everything in the course of the day if you do one 
tiling at ono^ but there is not time enough in the year if you will 
do two tilings at once.* 

Honour and morality, the need of which is strongly urged in 
tile Letters, do not include sexual morality: the writer recom- 
mends his son to seek intimate association with marriecK women 
of fashion, in order to improve his manners, which, by nature^ 
were somewhat boorish. The general principles of good breeding 
continually urged in the LeUere have been strangely misunder- 
stood. The object of life is to be pleased, and, in order to attain 
this, we must please others ; but it is quite evident that more 
than sur&ce pleasing is here intended. Both, respect for the 
feelings of others and sympathy with them are eqjoined. The 
young man is told ‘ never to be ashamed of doing what is right,' 
but to use his own judgment instead of blindly following others 
in what the fashionable world considers to be pleasure. Such is 
a sample of Chesterfield’s wise saws, many of which have become 
familiar quotations, and which show his recollection of his own 
bitterly repented mistakes in early life. When Philip Stanhope 
went out into the world and his early education was completed, 
his father continued to send him letters of advice ; but, in 1768, 
the young man died, and the hither learned that he h^ been 
married and had two sons. Chesterfield received this unexpected 
news with composure, and wrote kindly to the widow, Eugenia 
Stanhope, saying that he would undertake all the expenses con- 
ned^ with the bringing up of her boya He did not remove 
them from her care, but took much interest in them, and became 
attached to them, observing their difierent characters and advising 
as to them. » 

Chesterfield’s literary fame rests upon his Letters to his Son, 
which were never intended for publication ; but it has been 
augmented by his Letters to his Godson, which, also, were not 
intended to see the light of publicity. Fourteen of the letters on 
the art of pleasing, or, as the writer entitled themj ‘The Duty, 
Utility and Means of Pleasing,' were first published in 1774 in four 
numbers of The Edinburgh Magazine and Review. In 1776, they 
were added to a Dublin edition of Letters to his Son, and were 
incorrectly described as written to the son — ^instead of tp the 
godson. In 1778, they were reproduced as a suf^^ent to 
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Man^s Mtmoin qf Lord Chuterfidd. The oomi^ete fuiee of 
CSiMtorfield’s Letten to hit Oodton was not printed until 1890, 
whra it was edited by the fourth earl of Gamarron. Lord Gar* 
narron, by means of the charming Life which he prefixed to the 
Letters, placed Chesterfield’s good name on a more suhstanthil 
basis tlum that upon which it had hitherto rested. 

These Letten follow very much the plan of their predecessors. 
They are sometimes in English, and more often in French. They 
contain *the same form of instruction and anecdote, are \itritten 
with the same mixture of wit and wisdom, and breathe the same 
affectionate interest of the writer in the doings of his correspon- 
dent One of the letters may be specially mentioned, since it 
inculcates the spirit of two commandments, on which, according 
to the highest authority, 'hang all the law and the propheta’ 
Chesterfield writes : 

I muHt from time to time remind yon of two muoh more important dutys, 
which I hope yon will never forget nor neglect. I mean your duty to God 
and your duty to Man.... Your duty to Man is very short and olear, it is only to 
do to him whatever you would be willing that he should do to you. And 
remember in ail the bucdness of your life to ask your conscience this question 
Should 1 be milling that this should be done to mef If your oonscienoe 
which will alwasro tell you truth answer No, do not do that thing. 

Chesterfield took immense pains to show his two pupils how to 
live ; and it evidently gave him great pleasure to watch over them, 
fmd to express to each of them his satisfaction'in their progress. 
He must, however, liave suffered disappointment when he found 
that, in point of manners, neither of them did justice to his in- 
tentiona His son, we learn from others, was ‘ loutish,’ and Fanny 
Burney says of his godson that ' with much share of humour, and 
of good humour also, [he] has as little good breeding as any man I 
ever met with.’ 

Fanny Burney bore two surnames in succession ; but her maiden 
name is that by which all true lovers know her, because it was when 
she had no right to any but this that she wrote«and gained her fame. 
She may be Madame d’Arblay on certain formal occasions ; but the 
author of Evelina is for too English for a foreign name to ait easy 
upon her*. The pictures of important events and the intimate re- 
cords of Fanny’s distinguished friends in her diaries and letters place 
these writings on a very high plane, entitling them to rank as re- 
productions of eighteenth cmitury life not very for below the volumes 
of Wi^pole and Boswell She relates all she saw and did with so 

^ Ag to Fumy Bnrn^ M s novolist, see dup. hi. pp. 09 ff • anUo 
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BUKb 8|iMt and yivadtji filling in the Uante of other wiitensy that 
tibe reading of the raiious inddents is an inexhaostiUe pleasara 
It may, indeed, be said that she discloses the inner life of three 
dif^nt worlda In hor Harfy Diary- (1768 — 78), edited by Mrs 
Ellis (1889), the doings of her fiunily are felly displayed, and the 
prdessional world of Dr Burney (‘that clever dog,’ as Johnson 
called him) is brightly sketched ; Garrick, too, is constantly gliding 
over the scene and playing the fool in his inimitable way. But the 
most popular character of all is the eccentric ‘daddy’ Crisp-^^Samuel 
Crisp, the recluse of Chessington hall near Epsom — who was the 
special friend and correspondent of his ‘F ann i k i n .’ ' In the later 
Diary and Letters (1778 — 1840), edited by Mrs Charlotte Barrett 
(1842 — 6), there is more about the larger literary and political 
world, including the great event of the Hastings triaL The fell 
and particular account of court life is of the greatest interest and 
value. On 6 July 1786, Fanny Burney was appointed second 
keeper of the robes to queen Charlotte, a position she held for 
five years. She received much kindness from the king and queen, 
who were fond of her ; and, although, by reason of the rigid eti- 
quette, the service was hard, she had much pleasant intercourse 
with her companions in the palace, whose portraits she painted 
with spirit Her great and incessant trouble, however, was her 
inevitable long and close association with the terrible Mrs Schwel- 
lenberg, otherwise Ceritera. In course of time, the confinement 
which Fanny had to undergo afiected her health, and her friends 
cried out for her release, even Walpole uttering complaints. 
Windham threatened to set ‘ The Club ’ on Dr Burney to induce 
him to obtain her freedom, and Boswell threatened to interfere 
— ^much to Fanny’s annoyance, for she did not love the ‘memoran- 
dummer ’ as she called him. Eventually, arrangements were made, 
and she finally left court in July 1791, the queen granting out of 
her own privy purse a pension or retiring allowance. 

A most interesting feature of these diaries and letters is the 
introduction of clear-cut portrmts of the people whom the writer 
knew and met Johnson alluded to her powers in this respect 
when he addressed her as ‘You little character-monger’ ; and, here, 
her early novel writing stood her in good stead. The desmption 
of Boswell’s persecution of her at Windsor, while pressing un- 
successfully for the use of Johnson’s letters, and reading to her, at 
the gates of the castle which she would not let him enter, bits 
from the forthcoming L%^, is a fine bit of hi^ comedy, itmong 
Fanny Burney’s later fnen^ were the Lo&es, owners of*Iforbniy 
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pM^ ftbore ttte Tale Mickleham. On frequent Tiaito to her 
hoqpitaUe frioids, she became intimate with the fVendi imiffrit 
at Juniper hall ; and, on 31 July 1793, she waa married to one of 
than— d’Arfalay — at Mickleham chnrdi. The pair had but little 
upon which to set up house ; but Locke gave them a tite, and 
the handsome subscription of generous friends for tiie novel 
CamXUa produced sufficient funds for building a cottage, which 
was named Camilla Lacey. The marriage was a happy one in 
sfute of lack of means; but, in 1801, d’Arblay determined to 
return to France, and his wife followed him. Hie restoration 
of Louis XVlIl brought better times, but, in July 1815, general 
d’Arblay met with an accident and was placed on the retired 
list of the French army. Austin Dobson describes him as one of 
the most delightfel figures in his wife’s Diary, On 3 May 1818, 
he died at Bath. This sad event virtually closes the work, and, 
although Madame d’Arblay lived until 1840, there are few letters 
left after her husband’s death. 

Mrs Elizabeth Montagu was one of a bright company of 
brilliant women and, in spite of rivals, she reigned supreme for 
fifty years as the chosen hostess of the intellectual society of 
London. Mrs Vesey, for a time, was a prominent rival, because^ as 
wife of Agmondesham Vesey, a member of ‘The Club,’ she came 
forward as the special hostess of that select company. The feme 
of Mrs Montagu has much waned, and, probably, her letters, 
published by her nephew Matthew Montagu in 1809 — 13, are little 
read now. This collection does not reach a date later than 1761 ; 
of the remainder of the correspondence from that date to the end 
of Mrs Montagu’s life, consisting, for the most part, of letters to 
Mrs Robinson and a few other friends, Doran made a selection, 
which he printed with remarks of bis own in biographical form, in 
1873, under the title A Lady of the last (fewtnry {Mrs EUsaheOt 
Montagu) illustrated in her unpublished Letters. Although this 
lady waa surrounded by the intellect of her time (she informed 
Garrick that she never invited idiots to her house), she did not suc- 
ceed in emulating Fanny Burney in the portraiture of her friends. 
Windham prused her letters highly, but more for their style than 
for the particular interest of the subjects discussed. ‘Tbe flow of 
her style,’ he writes, ‘is not less natural, because it is fiilly charged 
with shining particles, and sparides as it flowa’ Her correspondent 

^ For A%ener»l acootukt oFtbe Bine SloeUngt, see toL xi. The woid flrei oooon 
in lire Montegn’e oortespondenoe, in 1757. 
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during fifty years was ^Lady Margaret Kwley, dang^tor of tbe 
second earl of Oxford Mid wife of the second dnke of Portland, 
who was also a life long friend of Mrs Delany. 

Elizabetii Robinson was the elder daughter of Matthew Robinson, 
a Yoricdiire squire, and her eMly education was advanced by the 
instruction of Dr Conyers Middleton, the second husband of her 
maternal grandmother, who lived at Cambridge. Her father, also, 
was fond of encouraging her to make smart repartees to his witty 
and caustic remarks, until he was beaten in these encounters and 
had to discontinue them. She became rather a formidable young 
lady and from her volatile disposition she acquired the sobriquet 
‘Fidget’ She married, in 1743, Edward Montagu, a grandson of 
the first earl of Sandwich, a quiet man who was contented that his 
wife should rule in her own drawing-room. Doran describes him 
as ‘ a mathematician of great eminence and a coal-owner of great 
wealth.’ The match appears to have been a happy one, although 
the tastes of the two parties were very different 

Mrs Montagu was fond of society, and the pleasures of 
the town had a great attraction for her; but she was also 
a great reader and somewhat of a student, so she wm often 
glad to exchange the gaieties of London for the quiet pleasures 
of the country. She formed a sort of salon at her house in Hill 
street and gathered a brilliant company round her. Johnson 
was glad to be one of her honoured guests; but his feelings 
towards her seem to have been mixed. He acknowledged that 
she was ‘a very extraordinary woman,’ adding ‘she has a constant 
stream of conversation, and it is always impregnated, it has 
always meaning.’ At other times, he said some disagreeable 
things of her and to her. Something in her talk seems to have 
annoyed him — possibly her sharp repartees may not have pleased 
the dogmatic doctor. Lyttelton, Burke, Wilbeiforce and Reynolds 
were also among her ‘favourite guests. Mrs Montagu’s husband 
died in 1775 and left all his property to his wife ; but, though 
Horace Walpole at once jumped to the conclusion that she would 
many again, she preferred to adopt a nephew, who succeeded to 
her possessions. She continued to be a hostess and built herself 
a mansion on the north-west comer of Portman square ; but the 
g^oiy had, to a great extent, departed, and the laige parties that 
could be accommodated in the new house were dull compared with 
the smaller gatherings in HiU street. In her later letten^ she 
gives much information respecting the management of her*large 
estates, in which she proved herself a good economist 'Sistl^May 
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cut Ae WrUmgt and Omtua qf Shakapet^ with Memories upon 
Use MisrqpresewtaHom 0 / Mans. De VoUedre (1769) has been 
notioed el8ewhere\ 


David Garrick* was a brilliant and agreeable letter-writer, and, 
even when angry with those correspondents who worried him 
exceedingly, he continued to be bright and lively in his replies. 
His letters give an admirable idea of his mercurial disposition, and 
it has been said that he was never second in the keenest encounter 
of wita The two quarto volumes df his correspondence, published 
by James Boaden in 1831 — 2, are of great value and interest, con- 
sisting of letters from many distinguished persons, and his answers 
to them. The miscellaneous letters were collected by Garrick 
himself, and copies of his own letters added to them. It has 
been suggested that be may have had the intention of u«ng 
them as the groundwork of an autobiography ; at any rate, he 
must have considered it important to keep the originals of his 
various controversies for his own justification. The correspondence 
is now preserved, together with family letters (not printed by 
Boaden) and some others, in the Forster collection at the Victoria 
and Albert museum. They form thirty-five bound volumes and 
are of considerable value. Boaden, however, arranged the letters 
carelessly, without putting his materials in a satisfactory chrono- 
logical order or providing a much-iie^ed index ; but he added a 
good life of the actor, largely founded upon the materials printed 
by him. An improved, and more convenient, edition containing a 
fairly complete collection of Garrick’s letters, while condensing 
those of his correspondents, would be a valuable addition to our 
literature. As it is, however, Boaden’s collection shows how 
important a figure Garrick filled in the intellectual world of the 
eighteenth century. 

The list of his correspondents contains the names of most of the 
distinguished men of his time, such as Lords Camden, Chatham 
and Lyttelton, Johnson, Burke, Reynold^* Goldsmith, Boswell, 
Burney, Hogarth, Hume, Sheridan and Steevens. Burke, who enter- 
tained the highest opinion of Garrick, was one of his best friends. 
He addressed him as ‘My dear David,' ‘My dear Gmrick’ and 
sometimes ‘My dearest Garrick,’ and concluded his letters in terms 
of afifoction. Johnson and Garrick, notwi thstanding their ea rly 
relations, never got further than ‘Deur sir,’ and mided their lettm 

\ Sea inte, vol. v, p. 293 f and ef. vol. n. 

•ftn Oairiek ae an aetor, manager and drmma^t, see ehap. rr, pp. 86—96, ante. 
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in Ibnual >tyla Mrs Montagu was a frequent correspondent and 
tlie writer of some of the best letters in tbe collection. On <Hie 
occadon, she is found entreating Garrick, on behalf of her frioid 
Mrs V^esey, to obtain the election of that lady’s husband Agmondes- 
ham Yesey, into tiie select circle of *The Club.’ The bulk of the 
correspondence relates to theatrical affiiirs, as to which Garrick 
was in constant trouble, by reason of his strenuous attention to his 
duties as uumager. The actors are constantly ooniplaining,iand the 
actresses, who were jealous of him and of each other, sometimes 
almost drove him mad. Mrs Cibber, Mrs Yates, Mrs Abington 
and Mrs Clive — all gave trouble in various ways ; but Garrick’s 
feelings were essentially different m to the last two ladies in the 
list Mrs Abing^n permanently annoyed him. He added to a 
letter, written by her in 1776 : ‘The alK>ve is a true copy of the 
letter, examined word by word, of that worst of bad women Mrs 
Abington, to ask my playing for her benefit, and why ? ’ . On the 
other hand, Kitty Clive and he were always quarrelling and 
malring it up, since they thoroughly esteemed each other. - In 
1765, Kitty wrote an angry letter : ‘Sir, I beg you would do me 
the fovour to let me know if it was by your order that my money 
was stopped last Saturday.’ In 1776, she wrote a letter which 
Garrick endorsed ‘My Hvy — excellent.’ It was not only the 
actors and actresses who annoyed Garrick — ^the playwrights were 
equally, if not more, troublesome. There is a long series of letters 
between Murphy and Gkurick, which shows that they were con- 
tinually at war with one another. The latter part of the second 
volume of Boaden’s work is fiill of interesting letters from French- 
men and Frenchwomen of distinction, proving how highly Garrick’s 
genius was appreciated in France. Diderot, Marmontel, Mme 
Necker, Fr6ron, Mile Clairon and Le Kain were among his corre- 
spondents. 

The letters of Garrick do not throw much light upon his training 
for the stage. He seems to have been bom an actor, with all the 
qualities of a first-rate comedian, while his achievements as a 
tragedian were the result of his genius and the powers of his 
imagination. He was of no school, and he had no master. He was 
well educated and possessed a singular charm of manner ; but he 
obtained his great position by incessant study, persistent practice 
and wide observation. Burke described him as one of the deepest 
observers of man. Well mi^t Quin say that, if Garrick was rig^t, 
he and his school were all wrong I He liked to astonish spectS^rs 
by his sudden change firbm the all-ins]firing tragedian t%the 
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iM^ter-fordiigoomediaii. His Lear and his Abel Dnigger were 
eqpialfy AnuMing . It was the freshness, die brightness and life 
his style that made the instant acceptance of him as the greatest 
of liring actors secnra Atthirty,he was joint lessee Drury lane 
theatre. In 1776, he retired from the stage and sold his moiety 
the theatre to Sheridan, Linley and Ford. He kept up his interest in 
the stage ; but he had little 4ime to oiyoy his well earned rest, 
and died iu 1779, uniTersaily r^etted. Burke wrote an epitaph, 
which unfortunately was rejected in ferour of a foolish inscription 
by Pratt, for the monument in Westminster abbey. It was in a 
passage of the former that Garrick was said to have ‘raised the 
character of his profession to the rank of a liberal art* 

It may not seem inappropriate to add in this place a few words 
concerning the series of Discourses delivered by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, from 1769 to 1790, to the students of the Royal Academy. 
These Discourses have become a classic of our language, because 
they are justly regarded as a model of art criticism, devoted 
as they are to essentials and written in a style of great beauty 
and distinction, and exhibiting in every page Reynolds’s love and 
knowledge of his art, as well as the literary powers of his mind. The 
advice of a master grounded on his own knowledge and practice 
must always possess a real value, and Reynolds is severe in his 
condemnation of the futility of much art criticism by amateurs. 

‘There are,’ he writes, * many writers on our Art, who not beinsr of the pro- 
fession and consequently not knowinflr what can or what cannot be done, have 
been very liberal of absurd praises in their descriptions of favourite works. 
They a/toayr 6nd in them what they are resolved to find.’ And,ai{aln: 'ithas 
been tbe fate of Arts to be enveloped in mysterious and incomiwehMirible 
lantruage, as if it was thougrht necessary that even the terms should oorrespond 
to the idea entertained of the instability and uncertainty of the rules which 
they expressed.’ 

In urging tbe duty of industry and pei^verance, he has been 
supposed to imply a doubt as to the existence of genius ; but, when 
he affirms that the supposed genius must use the same hard means 
of obtaining success as are imposed upon others, a deeper sceptidsm 
than was really his need not be imputed to him. It was a fidse 
ides of genius which be desired to correct. 

Gcnina is snppoeed to be a power of prodndnsr exceilencea whhdi are oat of 
die reach cS the roles of art: a power which no precepts can tench, and wUeh 
no indnstry can acquire. 

In another place, he says : 

‘Thelndnsdy wUch C prindpally reoon|pieBded Is not the Indnstry of 
the handsi bat si (he min d. * , Fnrihcr, when advocating (he dniy of 
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mrpNMluu: *If inwder tobeiiitelllclUfl^Iqfpearted«flrradeartbf hringinir 

bar down IWnn flw Ttriow n r y rftnotion in the eioads, it is only to Ifite her a 
aoHd mandmi upon the earth.* 

The first Diacourae iras delivered at the opening of the Royal 
Academy and deals with the advantages to be expected frmn the 
institution of tiiat body. The ninth Diacourae is, a gain, general, 
and was delivered on the removal of the Royal Academy from Fall 
Mall to Somerset place. The fifteenth and last contains the 
president’s fiirewell to the students and members of tiie Royal 
Academy and a review of the scope of the Diaeowraea, ending with 
mi euleginm on Michel Angelo : 

I refleot not withoat vanity that these Disoonrses bear testimony of my 
admiration of that tmly divine man; and ! shonld desire that the last words 
which I shonld ^rononnoe in this Academy, and from this place, miwht be the 
name of HIGHEL ANGELO. 

Burke, who was in the president’s chair, then descended from the 
rostrum, taking the lecturer’s hand, and said, in Milton’s words ; 

The Anitel ended, and in Adam’s ear 

Bo oharmincr left his voice, that he awhile 

Thonirht him still speaking', still stood fix’d to heari. 

The incident illustrates the deep interest taken by Burke in his 
friend’s Diacouraea ; and it has been suggested that he had much 
to do with their composition. But they so evidently contain 
Reynolds’s own individual views, and the thoughts are expressed 
so naturally and clearly, that such an idea must be put aside as 
absurd. Reynolds was a highly cultured man, and, doubtless, he 
gained much in cleaniess of literary insight by his intimate asso- 
ciation with such men as Johnson and Burke ; but a careful study 
of the Diaeowraea would prove to most readers that the language 
as well as the thoughts were Reynolds’s own. He was, however, 
not the man to reject suggested improvement in style from his 
distinguished friends, and, doubtless, both Johnson and Burke 
proposed some verbal improvements in the proofe. 

The general reception of the work was extremely favourable ; 
and that it was appreciated abroad is bvidenced by the empress 
Catharine of Russia’s present to Reynolds of a gold snuffbox, 
adorned with her portrait in relief, set in diamonds, as an expres- 
don of her appreciation of the Diacouraea. 

The plan of the Diacouraea, carried on through many years, is 
consistent throughout The writer did not interfere witii the 
teaching of the professors ; but it was his^ aim to deal |rith the 

’ Paradiu Lott, bk vm, vy. 1 — 8. • 
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giaiwnl jnindideB underlying the asrt He started by pointing out 
tli» dangers of facility, as th«re is no short path to exceUence. 
'When the pnidl’s genius has received its utmost improvmnent, 
ndes may, possibly, be dispensed vrith ; but the author adds : *Let 
ns not destroy the scafibld until we have raised the building;' In 
ftlftiming the right to teach, he modestly says that his hints are in 
a great degree founded on bis own mistahes. 

Th^earlier half of the series dealt with the objects of study, the 
leading pfihciples to be kept in view and the four general ideas 
which regulate every branch of the art — ^invention, expression, 
colouring and drapery. Much stress is laid upon the importance 
of imitation ; but this word must be accurately defined : 

Study Nature attentively but always with those nuMters in your company; 
consider them as models which yon are to imitate, and at the same time as 
rivals with whom yon are to contend. 

The second half is appropriated to the consideration of more 
general points, such as genius and imagination. The tenth Dts- 
courae, on sculpture, is the least satisfactory of the series. The 
fourteenth Diaeowrae is of special interest as relating to Gains- 
borough ; and the particulars of the meeting of the two great 
painters at the death-bed of Gainsborough are charmingly related. 

Although great changes have taken place in public opinion in 
the relative estimation of various schools of painting, most of 
Reynolds’s remarks, dealing as they do with essentials, remain of 
value. The book is charming reading for all who love art, and the 
reader will close it with a higher appreciation of the character of 
the man and the remarkable insight of the great painter. 

Hannah More’s life was a remarkable one, and her fame as 
an author, at one time considerable, was kept alive until near the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is^at present nearly dead 
and is not likely to revive. But her correspondence is most 
undeservedly n^lected, for she was a goo^ letter-writer, and her 
accounts of the doings of the intellectual world are of great interest, 
and worthy to be read after Fanny Burney and Mrs Thrale. We 
have ftill information respecting the doings of Johnson’s circle ftt>m 
different points of view ; but there is much fresh information in 
Hannah More’s letters. Boswell was offended with the young lady 
and is often spiteful in his remarks about her. The story of the 
value of her flattery^ has been made too much o^ for there is 
• • 

> SMeovweU’B I4fe ofJoknum, ed. Hill, O. B., vol. m, p. 398. 
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plenty evidence that Johnatm highlj esteemed the chuaoter 
of T¥ii.niMi.h Mora Sally More was a lively writer and dw 
gives a vivid picture of W sistw^s interconise with Johnsmi hi 
1776. 

We drank tm at Sir Joshua’s witii Dr Johnaoa Hannah is certainly a great 
faronrlte. She was placed next him, and they had tiie entire eonTsrsation to 
themselves. They were both in remaricably high spirits: it was certainly hw 
Incky night! I have never heard her say so many good things. The old 
genins was extremely Joenlar, and the yonng one very pleasant. ^ * 

The scene had changed when Hannah More met Johnson at 
Oxford, in the year of his death, at dinner in the lodge at Pem- 
broke. She wrote home : 

Who do yon think is my prindpal oioerone at Oxford ? Only Dr Johnson, 
and we do so gslhmt it abont! Yon cannot imarine with what delight he 
showed me every part of his own college. . . .When we came into the Common 
room, we sried a fine large print of Johnson, fhuned and hnng op that very 
morning vrith this motto: ‘And is not Johnson ours, himself a host?’ Under 
which stared yon in the face ‘From Miss More’s Sensibility! This little 
incident amnsed ns;— bnt alas! Johnson looks very ill indeed— spiritless and 
wan. However he made an effort to be oheerfhl and 1 exerted myself mneh 
to make him so. vjM 

The triumphant entrance into the great London world by 
Hannah More, a young Bristol schoolmistress, is difficult to account 
for except on the grounds of her remarkable abilities. An agree- 
able young lady of seven and twenty, fresh from the provinces, who 
gain^ at once the cordial friendship not only of Garrick, Reynolds, 
Johnson and Horace Walpole bnt of Mrs Elizabeth Montagu and 
the literary ladies of the day, and who became herself one of the 
leaders of the Blue Stockings, must have been a woman very much 
out of the commoa When Hannah More came first to London, 
she visited Reynolds, whose sister promised to introduce her to 
Johnsoa She then met Garrick, who was first interested in her 
because of some intelligent criticism of his acting which he had 
seea He and his wife became Hanna’s dearest friends, and, on 
hearing of Mrs Garrick’s death, Hannah More wrote to a friend 
(21 October 1822) : 

I spent above twenty wintws under her roof, and gratrfhlly remember not 
only thrir persmial kindness, bnt my first intrcrinethm through them into a 
sodety remarkable for rank, literature and taiente. 

She kept up her correspondence with her distinguished London 
friends ; but most of them had died before she had arrived at 
middle age. We then notice a consideraUe phange in the subjects 
of her correspondence, and her letters are oocupded with the 
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langreas of some of the great moTements in idiidi die was 
iniHrested. Tniberlbrce was a constant correeponden^ and he found 
her a warm helper in the anti-slavery cansa When she and her 
sisters gave up their school at Bristol and retired on a competence, 
die devoted all her time to philanthropic pnrposea This is not the 
place for dealing with the subjects of her voluminous writings, and 
they are only referred to here as an indication of the more serious 
diaracter of the later correspondence^ 

• 

Gilbert White’s Natural Hislory and AwUqmties of StXbome 
(1780) holds a unique position in English literature as the solitury 
classic of natural history. It is not easy to give, in a few words, 
a reason for its remarkable succesa It is, in foct, not so much 
a logicdly arranged and systematic book as an invaluable record 
of the life work of a simple and refined man who succeeded in 
picturing himself as well as what he saw. The reader is carried 
dong by his interest in the results of for-sighted observation; but, 
more than this, the reader imbibes the spirit of the vrriter which 
pervades the whole book and endears it to like-minded naturalists 
as a valued companion. 

For some twenty years or more (1767 — 87), White wrote a 
series of letters to Thomas Pennant and Daines Barrington, giving 
a remarkable account of the chief instances of the special habits of 
animals and of natural phenomena which he was (foily observing. 
Altiliough these correspondents asked him questions and remark^ 
upon his observations, they learned much more from White 
he from them. Pennant is severely criticised by Thomas Bell, one 
of the editors of White’s work, who writes : 'The man to whom 
the vain and self-seeking author of “British Zoology” was so 
greatly indebted is almost entirely ignored.’ The late Alfred 
Newton, in his notice of Gilbert White in The Dietimary qf 
Natiowd Biography, however, exonerates Pennant, noting that 
‘In the preface he generally but folly acknowledges White’s 
services.' White’s friendship with Barrington appears to have 
b^;un about the end of 1767, the first published letter to him 
being dated June 1769. Barrington, in 1770, suggested the 
publication of White’s observations ; but, althouj^ White thought 
fovouraUy of the advice, he was diffident and did not prepare his 
materials for press until Jannaiy 1788. Evmi then, there was more 
dday, so the book was not published until 1789. 

'^^te seems to have collected largely, with the ultimate object 

* to H*nmh Mow, foti, T<rt. xi. 
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of foming a nataffalisfa catoidar; fer,'Writii^ to PeonaDt <m 
19 July 1771> he expresses his diffidraioe in respect to paUidiing 
his notes because 

1 onxht to hare began it twenty yenn ago.— If 1 wae to attempt anyfliing, it 
durald be eomewhat of a Katnral Hietoiy of my natiTo poiidi, an ^aatw 
HtHorio^Naturalitf oompridng a jonmal for one whole year, and ilinstrated 
with large notes and obBemtions.’ 

Ehrentually, he did hot make any considerable alteration in his 
letters but left all the vivid pictures in their original se^idg ; and 
The Naturaliefs Calendar did not see the light until two years 
after his death — in 1796. 

A Quarterly reviewer^ speaking of White, describes him as 
'a man the power of whose writings has immortalised an obscure 
village and a tortoise, — for who has not heard of Timothy — as long 
as the English language Uvea’ The life history of Timothy may be 
read in White’s letters, and in the amusing letter to Miss Hecky 
Mulso, afterwards Mrs Ohapone (31 August 1784), written by him 
in the name of Timothy. The tortoise was an American, bom in 
1734 in the province of Virginia, who remembered the death of his 
great-great-grandfother in the 160th year of his age. Thomas Bell 
disputes the American origin and believes the animal to have 
belonged to a north African species, naming it teetvdo marginala', 
but Bennet held that it was distinct and he described and named 
it T. WMtei, after the man who had immortalised it 

Selborae may be obscure ; but it is a beautiful village in a 
beautiful country eminently suited for the purpose of White in 
making it the centre of a life’s work of zoological research and 
observation. The book was immediately popular both with the 
general public and with all naturalists, many of the most eminent 
of which class have successively edited it with additional and 
corroborative notes. 

White’s was an uneventful life as we usually understand the 
phrase ; but it was also a full and busy one, the results of which 
have greatly benefited his fellow men. He was bom and died at 
Selbome ; and that delightful neighbourhood was the centre of his 
world. But it would be a mistake to forget t^at he was a man of 
capacity equal to the duties of a larger sphere. • He was for fifty 
years a fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, and, for some of these 
years, dean of the coll^^ In 1767, there was an election for the 
provostship, when, although Musgrave was diosen, White had 
many supporters. He quitted residence at Oxford in the following 

* Vol. uczi, no. 141, p. 8 note ; art. on Honsy-See. 
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^ yeir, with the iDtentaon of settling pumanently nt Selborne. He 
leAiied several college livings for this reason, although he held 
the living of Moreton Pinckney in Northamptonshire as a non- 
resident incumbent. Notwithstanding this apparent indiflforence 
to duty, he worked successively in several curacies, the last being 
tiiat of his beloved Selborne. 


II 

The Warwickshire Coterie 

Somewhat apart from the more famous letter-writers of the 
age stood a circle of friends, some of whom might be described 
as in the great world while none were exactly of it, whose corre- 
spondence, and more general literary work, are full of interest 
lliey were all, at one time or another, dwellers in Warwickshire or 
on its borders, lived at no great distance from each other and 
wrote frequently when they did not meet Perhaps the poet 
Shenstone is the most obvious link between them : they all were 
acquainted with him, if they were not all personally known to 
each other. The circle includes Henrietta Lady Luxborough, of 
Barrels near Henley-in-Arden ; Frances duchess of Somerset, one 
of whose residences was Ragley near Alcester ; Richard Graves, 
who belonged to the fomily which owned Mickleton, not actually 
in Warwickshire but not for from Stratford-on-Avon ; Richard 
Jago, who was vicar of Harbury and held other cures in the county ; 
William Somerville, of Edstoue near Henley ; and it was com- 
pleted by persons who were not so much writers themselves as 
friends of men of letters, such as Anthony Whistler (who had 
been at Pembroke college, Oxford, with Graves and Shenstone), 
and Sanderson Miller, antiquary and architect, the builder of the 
tower on Edge-hiU commemorated by Jag6 in his poem. Nearly 
all of these wrote good letters, which were published, add'ffiosl'" 
of them at least dabbled in literature also, m light verse or easy 
prose. And all were more or less in the net of the omnivorous 
publisher Robert Dodsley, who did a great deal to make Shenstone 
and the Leasowes famous^ 

Of Somerville^ a scholar and a gentleman (tbough his writing 

^ As to Robert Dodsley, see ants, vol. n, pp. 190—1 et at. 

* This spelling has been continued in the present chapter for the sake of nni. 
'tor^lf. The name was, however, always spelt SomerviU in the autograph letters 
of its ownXr and in his worls printed in his lifetime. 
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does not always suggest it) some account has already been pven 
hi an earlier chapter* : his prose, in pr^Mses and letters, many of 
tile latter still nnpublitiied, is of the good, sonorous, somewhat 
pedantic kind which was beginning, even when he wrote, to be 
old-fashioned. Another country gentleman was Anthony Whistier 
of Whitchurch, an Eton boy, who imbibed ‘such a dislike to 
learning languages that he could not read the Classics, but no one 
formed a better Judgment of them,’ and was ‘a young man of 
great delicacy of sentiment’ As an undergraduate, he,pttblished 
anonymously, in 1736, a poem entitled The ShntUeeoek. He died 
in 1754, aged forty. For many years he had corresponded with 
Sbenstone and Graves, and, on his death, the former wrote to 
the latter “the triumvirate which- was the greatest happiness and 
the greatest pride of my life is broken.” Few of their letters, 
unfortunately, are preserved. Through Sanderson Miller, the 
squire of Radway at the foot of Edge-hill and the Mend of all 
the noble builders and gardeners of the age (except Horace 
Walpole who rarely lost an opportunity of laughing at him), the 
Warwickshire coterie had links at once with the great world and 
with the greatest writer of the aga It was in his drawing-room 
that Fielding read the manuscript of Tom Jonee to an admiring 
circle of ladies and gentlemen ; and for an improvement which 
Pitt generously designed in his garden Miller happily thanked 

The Paymaster, well skilled in planting. 

Pleased to assist when cash was wanting, 

He bid my Lanrels grow: they grew 
Fast as his Lanrels always dob 

It was no doubt as a refuge from domestic unhappiness that 
Lady Luxborough turned to literature and sought the Mendship 
of lesser poets. Bom about 1700, she was half-sister of Henry«St 
John, afterwards viscount Bolingbroke, to whom she was all her 
life devotedly attached^ In 1727, she married Robert Knight, son 
uofAbe-cashier of the South Sea company, whom Horace Walpole 
contemptuously calls .a ‘transport.’ About nine years later, she 
was separated from her husband in consequence of some scandal 
which has never been verified. Horace Walpole, who disliked her 
and her Mends, speaks of a ‘gallantry’ in which Dalton, tutor to 
the son of Lady Hertford (afterwards duchess of Somerset) was 
concerned ; but this is unlikely, for the Mendship of the two ladies 

^ See ohap. t, pp. 109ff. ante. As to Jago, see ibid. pp. 112—118. As to Shenetone, 
lee dhap. yii, pp. 149 ff., ante, 

* Of. ante, yol. xx> p. 217 and note. 
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mi imbroken, and Lady Hertford waa a paitfciilaily vpri^t and 
Besi^paloiig peratm. Family tradition aaaodatea her rather wi& 
Soiaerrille ; bnt tiiia, again, doea not aeem prohaUa Whatever 
tile eanae^ Henrietta Kni^t was haniahed to Barrda in 1736, uid 
neTw aaw her hnsbond (who became Lord Lnxboroug^ in 1746 
and earl of Catiierlough in 1763, aeven yeara after her death) 
again. 

At lIprrelB, she lived quietly, but made ftrienda with her neigh- 
boura, andHbecame the centre of a literary aodety which included 
Shenatone and Somerville, Graves, Jago and a number of Warwick- 
shire clergy. She was the ‘Asteria* of their poems, which 
commemorated her love of letters, her library and her garden. 
Her letters to Shenstone were carefully preserved by him, and he 
described them as 'written with abundant ease. Politeness, and 
Vivacily ; in which she was scarce equalled by any woman of her 
time.’ She, certainly, wrote with simplicity and charm about 
trivial things, such as her friends’ poetry and her own horticultural 
experiments — one of her letters contains a delightful defence of 
autumn ; and, after the manner of ladies in society who have 
any knowledge of literature, she had an exaggerated appreciation 
of the literary achievements of her frienda Her adulation of 
Shenstone is so excessive that one almost begins to suspect her 
of a warmer feeling. The letters which he received from her 
between 1739 and 1756 were published by Dodsley in 1776, and 
three years later there appeared, under the editorship of Thomas 
Hnll the actor, two more volumes of correspondence between 
them, with other letters from the duchess of Somerset, Miss Dolman 
(Shenstone’s cousin), Thomas Percy (of the ReliquM) who had 
himself connections with Warwickshire', Dodsley, Whistler and 
others. They discussed public affairs sparingly, though, in later 
years, they were all, through the Lytteltons, much interested in 
Pitt; they talked a great deal almut gaVdens, and waterfalls, 
statues and urns ; and they cast a favourable eye upon contem ~ 
porary literature, admiring Thomson (whose spring was dedicated 
to Lady Hertford), thinking very well of Gray's Elegy, and being 
'highly entertained with the HiMory qf Sir Charlee Oremdiaon, 
which is so vastly above Pamela or Clarisaa.’ Though tiie authors 
were students of the greater letter-writers, of Mme de S4vign4, 
Pope and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, their own interests were 
timple, only slightly tinged with the sentimental affectatimis of 


^ As to see eh»p. r, ante% 
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tlw ahej^kerdeMM and hermito with whom the poete 
genuindlj delig^tiiig in out of door {deasnreB, hat not nfene 
from a good dinner and a glass of wine. They presoit a 
tare of Engludi coontry life, in a literary circle, ansuipaased, if 
not unique, in its veracity and completeness. Hall’s collection 
goes down to 1776, and is concladed by some rather tedious 

reflec(i(HiB from a, ‘Miss N 'upon Venice and the residences 

and manners of John, third dnke (and thirty-first earl) of Atholl, 
a benevolent personage who drowned himself in the Tay in 
1774. 

The Oorreepondmee between Franeee Cotmteee of Hertford 
iftflerwarda Dwdwn 0 / Sovneraet) omd Hmrietta Lomea Comvtess 
qfPontfret, idiich was not published till 1805, belongs to an earlier 
period, extending from 1738 to 1741. The two ladies were both 
of the bedchamber of queen Caroline, and it was Lady Hertford 
who obtained the pardon of Savage through the queen’s infiuence. 
Johnson, who pays her a lofty compliment on this, is less polite 
towards her interests in literature, and tells us that it was her ‘prac- 
tice to invite every summer some poet into the country, to hear 
her verses, and assist her studies,’ adding that this honour was one 
year conferred on Thomson, but he ‘ took more delight in carousing 
with Lord Hertford and his friends than assisting her ladyship’s 
poetical operations, and therefore never received anothei^summons.’ 
Another poet who dedicated a volume to her vras Isaac Watts, and 
Shenstone’s ode, Burcd Elegance, was also, after her death, 
inscribed to her memory. Her correspondent Henrietta, countess 
of Pomfret, was grand<teughter of lord chancellor Jeffreys, and her 
letters from France and Italy frdntly recall the style of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, with some details, not uninteresting, of 
life at foreign courts. Lady Hertford was a shrewd observer, 
and contributes opinions on the early methodists which represent 
the jud gment of the quiet, cultivate^ religious society to which, 
after ber retirement,from court, she belonged. Two smart poems 
in Dodslqy’s collection^ refer to her supposed affection for Sir 
William Hamilton ; and gossips made free with her name, but quite 
without reason. Her later years, at least, those of warm friend- 
ship with Lady Luxborough, were secluded and sad. 

‘After a Ball or Ha8Uiierade,’die wrote, in langaage which well illiutratee 
the style of these letters^ ‘ have we not come Home very well contented to imll 
off onr Ornaments and fine Oloaths in order to go to rest ? Snch, methiiAs, 


* YoL Ti, pp. 280 — I. 
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m Biten^l^ to Am boffibr DaMjrt; thagr 

j iai WM i undrew va hy Pegnw, to itwpw aa ftwr • fi6tk that nUl nfiradi «i 

than anjr NighA Sleep eoold do.* 

* ^ Inhere is, indeed, in most of the members of this coterie^ » 
pensive, even plaintive, tone. Jago found the country dmgyman’s 
quiet melancholy natural to him, and, if Shenstone began by being 
^ as night only for wantonness, his retirement at the Lmsowcs^ 
in spite of the interest of his wilderness, his water&Il and his urns, 
and the ^icdite appreciation of his fochionable neighbours, soon 
tinged his sedentary and self-indulgent life with sorrow and regret 
as well as with dyspepsia and fretfulness. But he could write a 
cheerful letter and a bright and ingenious essay to the last. His 
friend Graves, to whom a large number of his letters were addressed, 
in the Beeottections of $ome pariieulara of his life (178H), perhaps 
the most interesting of his works, gives him not undeserved credit 
for 

Moh a jnstneas of thoofirht and expraasioD, and snoh a knowledge of human 
nature as well aa of hooka that, if we oonmder how little [he] had oonrereed 
with the great world, one would think he had almost an intuitive knowledge 
of the eharaotere of men. 

He had, indeed, all the acuteness of observation which belongs to 
the literary recluse, and he wrote with an entire absence of affec- 
tation and an easy grace which made his letters not unworthy to 
stand among the very best of those which the eighteenth century 
produced. Passages of pleasant fancy or humour, of description 
and of criticism, occur again and again in his correspondence, and, 
whatever may be said of his poetry, his prose style is eminently 
felicitous. Admirers of good writing have too long neglected 
him. 

The same may be said of his intimate friend, Richard Graves, 
well known to all the Warwickshire coteria He wrote so much 
that there is a natural temptation to regard him as a mere scribbler 
or a literary hack. Such a judgment would be most 
li|ed to be nearly ninety, and in so many years it is no tedious 
achievement to ^ve written some dozen books that are worth 
reading, besides a few more which, perhaps, are not Graves 
was a fellow of All Souls, and there began a lifelong friendship 
with Blackstone. He was a poet, and a collector of poems: 
Eujphrogynie and The Festoon bear witness. He was a translator 
of Marcus Aurelius and of many ancient epigrams. He was a 
correQKmdent of clever people, but better {deased to recdive 
thiui to Vrite -letters &nd not one to copy and preserve those 

* • 18—2 
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he had writteol He me a diligent oonntiy paramt (net to be 
conAieed with his son, sometime vicar of Great Malvem, whose 
boyish skill in Latin was commended by ShenstoneX never away 
for a month at a time in all the fifty-five years he was rector of 
daverton. In that delightfiil village, at an eaqr distance from 
Batii, by a charming country road, along which he walked almost 
every weekday for more than fifty years, he redded from 1749 to 
1804, paying occasional visits to London, to Warwickshire and to 
the Leasowea He was chaplain to the countess of Cha^am, and 
became private tutor to several eminent persons,, such as Prince 
Hoare and Malthus ; and, at Bath, he was a popular figure, the 
intimate friend of * lowborn Allen’ and his nephew-in-law, bishop 
Warburton. He had the knack of writing pleasing trivialities in 
the form of essays, which contained often curious information, 
entertaining anecdotes and sound morals. But his chief success, 
which should preserve his memory green, was as a novelist. 
He was unquestionably the most natural and effective writer 
of prose tales in his time, and might almost claim to be the 
originator of unemotional, impassionate romances of rural life 
and manners. 

The BpirUvai Qmxote (1772X his most femous story, and the 
only one which, in his own time, achieved a second edition, is a tale 
of a young country squire who was influenced by the methodists 
and ^k a long tour of the midlands, suffering a number of mild 
adventures, as a follower of Whitefield. Graves had been at 
Pembroke, Oxford, and never quite overcame his disdain of the 
servitor. He makes great fun of the followers of methodism; but 
he always respects genuine piety. Descriptions of open air preach- 
ing and of the treatment of the preachers are frequent : he could 
never get rid of the conviction that, in spite of irr^^larities, 
methodism was showing the parish clergy how to do their duty. 
But this is ouly a sttaall part of the interest of The Spiriluai 
: its real attraction lies in the accounts of the social life 
,and entertainments* of the time, the ways of travellers and the 
customs of rustics and innkeepers. So, again, Oohmellct, or the 
IHatreseed Anchoret (1776), which, like its predecessor, hs» a de- 
tailed (this time fidntly disguised) picture of Shenstone, records the 
travels of a lawyer and a coUege don and the pladd, but not always 
proper, recreations of a sluggish country gentleman of small fortune 
and literary interest There is a placid satisfection in the outiook 
on life which represents not only the attitude of Colqigella’s old 
friends but that of Graves himself. Thns,1he speal^s of the joum^ 
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AttieoB the ‘boIoboii Head of a college^’ and Hcwtenaiiia 'the 
nge GomiBel leanied in the law’: — 

1%0 wudoiuiieM sA bavina pnaetnalljr discharged every doty of thalh 
ves p ec tt ve stations diffused an ease and ohearftilness over their mfaids^ and 
left them open to enjtwment, and at leisare to receiTe amnsemoit fW>m every 
objeet that pr e s en ted itself in the way. The freshness of the morning, the 
seroiity of the air, the verdure of the fields, every gentieman^s seat, every 
fhrmdiottse, and every cottage they passed by, or evwy village they rode 
through, afforded some kind of pleating refieotions to persons of their hannr 
diHpotition....ThnB if tiiey overtook or were overtaken by anyone on the ro^ 
even of the lowest rank, instead of pasting him by with a superdiions air, as 
if he were of a different speties, they considered him in the same light as a 
spmrtsman would a partridge or a woodcock, as one that might afford them 
either pleasure or instruction ; and usually eommeneed a conversation. 

This was the way in which Qraves lived and wrote. Yet he ,was 
not blind, as Columdla shows, to the seamy side of things. 

More delicate than ColumMa are the two charming little 
volnmes entitled Eugmim or Anecdotes of fAe Qotden Fa2e (1785), 
which, from a description or two of scenery, suggest that the 
neighbourhood of the Wye was fttmiliar to the writer and thus 
account, jterhaps, for the reference in The spiritual Quixote to 
Pope’s ‘Man of Ross’ — ‘What, old Kyrle! I knew him well; he 
was an honest old cock and loved his pipe and a Tankard of cider 
as well as the best of us.’ — ^They show, too, as do other of Graves’s 
writings, in a touch here and there, a knowledge of the habits 
and sufferings of the poor almost as intimate as Crabbe’s. 
Plexippue or The Aspiring Pkheiem, published (anonymously as 
was Columella) in 1790, is a quiet tale of the love affairs of two 
young men, eminently sober and respectable, told in the pleasantest 
vein of Graves’s quiet observation of mankind. Cheltenham, Wales 
and London are the scenes of the story, which is of the placid type 
that Graves loved. In his later years, he wrote essays and studies 
of character, with a few vers de soeitt^, all ihry gentle, unaffected 
and trivial ; and he kept green, to the last, the memory Of UB 
friend Shenstone and the literary circle in which he had moved. „ 

The venue was now changed to Bath, where evei 7 body in the 
later eighteenth century (except poor Lady Luxborough, the terms 
of whose separation from her husband would not allow her even to 
go on the Bath road) came sooner or later. At Lady ^filler's, of 
Batih Easton, the undoubted originid of Mrs Leo Hunter, a corn* 
pany of poetastms and dilettuites met every week for some years ; 
Graves, w]io was constantly present, records, with a little flutter 
of satiafimtion, Ijiat on one oocarion he met four dudieases. Hie 
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remits thdr poetic contests were pablidied in 1776 as PoeUeed 
Amuaementa at a ViUa near Bath, increased to tiiree yolomea a 
near lato*, a tign of tiie popularity of this tepid form of literary 
dissipation. Hie yerses themselyes are often ingenions, and the 
'candid reader’ is asked by their editor to 

feeelleot that iliey yrem freq.aeiitly the prodnetioii of a few daya— moat 
them €t aa anamy hoora; [and] that they originated amidat the harry of playa, 
ballst imblio breakfoata, and eoneerta, and all the diadpatiraia of a fell BMh 
Seaam—aBkb onMendly to oontemplation and the Hnaea. * 

By the time they were written, most of the earlier and much more 
farillimit literary coterie to which Graves had belonged had passed 
away, and he was the only survivor with any claim to be a true 
man of letters. The Leasowes had received ail the wit and fashion 
of the earlier time, and lovers of good literature had always been 
welcome at Barrels. It is, indeed, round Shenstone and Lady 
Luzborough, the poet and the letter-writer of unaffected charm, 
that the memory of the Warwickshire coterie lingers; but Itidiard 
Graves, who long survived them both, won for himself a place in 
English letters, not lofty, but secure, where none of his friends 
could excel him. 



CHAPTER XII 


HISTORIANS 

I 

Hume and Modern Historians 

‘As for good [English] historians/ Voltaire wrote in 1734, ‘I 
know of none as yet : a Frenchman [Rapin] has had to write their 
history His criticism was just, and, before him, both Addison 
and Bolingbroke had noted the backwardness of English literature 
BO for as history was concerned. Yet there was no lack of interest 
on the part of the educated classes in the history of their own 
nation, for, during the first half of the eighteenth century, several 
histories of England appeared which, in spite of gross defects, 
found many readers. Nor is this interest difficult to account for. 
Closely connected with the conservatism of the national character, 
it had been fostered by the confiicts through which the nation had 
passed in the preceding century ; for, in these confiicts, great 
respect was shown for precedent ; in the struggle with Charles I, 
though it was temporarily subversive of ancient institutions, the 
parliamentary party made constant appeals to historic liberties, 
while the lawyers and judges on the king's side found weapons in 
the same armoury and cited records in support of the exercise of 
arbitrary authority. The process of sdbversion was sharply 
checked, and reverence for the ancient constitution waSHilfilflbiVBd 
the invitation to Cromwell to assume the crown. More lately, 
the revolution of 1688 had been a vindication of historic rights, 
conducted with a punctilious observance of time honoured pro- 
cedure. Principles involved in these conflicts still divided Hie 
nation into two opposing parties, and whigs and tories alike were 
eager to find such support for their opinions as mig^t be derived 
from history. Whigs, for examine, would tom to Oldmixon or 

• • • 

1 OCuvretf voi. sxiv, p. 187; Me Gibbon'e Ifmoiri, p. Mf ed. Hill, G. B. 
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Ba|^ tories to the HUttorv qf Enf^omd by HumiaB Chrte^ the 
noigiiror, which though written without literary skill, wae superk>r, 
as regards the extent of the an&or^s researches, to any English 
history of an earlier date than that of the appearance of his first 
two Tolumes (1747| 1760) ; his fourth and last volume, which goes 
down to 1664, was published in 1766, the year after his death ; his 
Life qf Jamu, Dttke qf Ormond (1736), a tedious book, is of filrst- 
rate importance, specially as regards Irish history. The general 
interrat in English history had been vastly strengthened by the 
appearance of Clarendon’s Hutorp, which has been treated in a 
previous volume as belonging essentially to the class of con- 
temporary memoirs, and it had been encouraged by the publication, 
at the expense of the state, of Foedera et Conventionea (1704 — 36), 
edited by Thomas Bymer and Robert Sanderson, in twenty volumes, 
a collection of public documents of great value for most periods of 
our history before the seventeenth century, the last document in- 
cluded in it being dated 1664. This work laid a new foundation 
for the writing of history on a scientific basis, from documentary 
authorities ; its value was thoroughly appreciated by Rapin, who 
used it in his History, and, from time to time, published summaries 
of its contents which were translated into English under the title 
Acta Regia (1726 — 7). 

Yet this interest did not, as has already been seen, call forth, 
before Hume wrote, any history of England by a native historian 
that is worthy to be classed as literature ; indeed, it was in itself 
adverse to the appearance of such a work, for it caused English 
history to be written for party purposes, and, consequently, no 
effort was made to write it in a philosophic spirit, or to present it 
in well devised form or in worthy language ; it fell into the hands 
of hacks or partisans. Only one Englishman of that time wrote 
.history in a style that, of itself, makes his book valuable, and he 
did not write English history. Simon Ockley, vicar of Swavesey, 
,j]!ambi3dgeshire, who had early devoted himself to the study of 
eastern languages and customs, was appointed professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge in 1711. The first volume of his Conquest of Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt by the Saracens, generally known as The 
HiOory of the Saraeem, appeared in 1708, the second in 1718, 
with an introduction dated from Cambridge gaol, where he was 
then imprisoned for debt; he had in past years received help 
from the earl of Oxford (Harley) ; but that had ceased, and the 
poor scholar had a large fiunily. Gibbon, who admired anddised 
his work, speaks* of lus &te as * unworthy bf the and of his 
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to toat vi the flfUi Qminiad oalipli, 706 ; it wtm eut short by the 
smew’s death in 1730, after a life of incessant and ill-requited 
toiL The Z/^e of Mohammed prefixed to tiie third edition (tffitis 
Hirtory, which was issued for the ben^t of his destitute dau^tm* 
in 1767, is by Roger Long, master of Pemlm>ke hall, Cambridge. 
Ockley based his work on an Arabic manuscript in the Bodleian 
library which later scholars have pronounced less trustworthy 
than hd imagined it to be. His English is pure and simple^ his 
narrative extraordinarily vivid and dramatic, and told in words 
exactly suited to his subject — whether he is describing how Caulah 
uid her companions kept their Damascene captors at bay until 
her brother Derar and his horsemen came to deliver them, or 
telling the- tragic story of the death of Hosein. Tlie book was 
translated into ITrench in 1748, and was long held to be authori- 
tative. As a history, its defects are patent, its account of the 
conquest of Persia, for example, is so slight that even the decisive 
battle of Cadesia is not mentioned ; nor is any attempt made to 
examine the causes of the rapid successes of the Saracen arms : it 
reads, indeed, more like a collection of sagas than a history. 
Such defects, however, do not impair its peculiar literary 
merit 

A change in the character of British historical writing began in 
the middle of the century ; it was raised by Hume to a foremost 
place in our prose composition ; its right to that place was midn- 
tained by Robertson, and, finally, in Gibbon's Dedine and Fall qf 
the Roman Empire, it rose to the highest degree of perfection 
tha-t it has ever attained in this, or, perhaps, in any, country. That 
its two earliest reformers should both have been Scotsmen is one 
of many illustrations of the activity of the Scots at that time in all 
the higher spheres of thought and of literary production. When 
tile failure of the Jacobite cause put an end to the struggle for 
Scottish national life as an independent political forc^it .would . 
almos t seem as though the educated class in Scotland consciously 
set themselves to endow their country with an independent life in 
the domains of philosophy, literature, science and art* ; for their 
^forts were not made in isolation ; they were made by mm who 
oo n gfam tly o nmmiini cnted witii each other or consorted tcgetiier, 
CTpf>*4all y in Edinburgh, where, from 1754, they formed tiiemselves 
into the ‘Select Society,’ of which both Hume and Robertson wm 

* • > DecUM and Fall, vol. n, p. 4, note, ad. Bnty, J. B. 

t Hmae Browns HUiary of Scoiland, ?oL nip p. 871. 
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membera^ and which met eyery wedc to discnas pihiloB(q[diical 
qnestioim. While this inteUectnal life was distinctly national, its 
output was not marred by its local character. Political affidrs 
haid for centaries driven or led Soots abroad : the halnt of 
resorting to other countries remained, and Scottish thinkers and 
writers kept in touch with the intellectual life of other peoples, 
and especially of the French, the ancient allies of SdOtlandL In 
their mode of expression, too, the desire to be widely read and 
the necessity of gaining a larger and richer market for their books 
than they could find at home made them careful to avoid local 
peculiarities, and write in surii a way as would be acceptable to 
English readers. Though this movement attained its full develop- 
ment during the latter half of the century, it had been in progress 
for several years. 

It was during those years that David Hume first became known 
as a philosopher and essayist ; his earliest book, A TreaSiae 
Humom Nature (1739 — 40), vrritten when he was not more than 
twenty-eight, met with a chilling reception which gave little 
promise of his future renown. His metaphysical opinions led him 
to put a special value on the study of history. As his scepticism 
limited mental capability to sensible experience, so he r^arded 
past events as affording experience. Holding mankind to be much 
the same under all conditions, he considered that history, by 
exhibiting the behaviour of men in the past, enables us to discover 
the principles of human action and their results, and to order our 
conduct accordingly: its records are 'so many collections of 
experiments by which the moral philosopher fixes the principles 
of his science’ and man obtains a guide for his own conduct 
Hume would therefore be drawn to study history, and, believiiig 
that a knowledge of it would be of public utility by affording men 
experience, he would be inclined to record the experiments from 
which they could deriveit A three years’ residence in France from 
- 1734 to 4737, most of it spent * very agreeably ’ at La Fltche, on 
the Loir, then ihmous for its great Jesuits’ coU^e, probably 
strengthened this inch'nation and infiuenced his style. Historical 
study was being* eagerly pursued in France. Among the religiqps 
orders, the Benedictines were preparing Le BeeueU des Hiatoriena 
dea Gmiea et da la Fra/nee, issuing their Gcdlia Chriatiana, and 
beginning their histories of the French provinces, while the 
Dominicans had produced the Scriptorea of their order, and the 
Jesuits were engaged on Acta Sanctorum. On the by^de, 
the AeadOmie dea Inaer^Uona was carryki|g on the puUiCation of 
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fke ordinaDoes, and gatheiii^ a atore of Ustmtealeniditioii^ 
Ckrant de BoolainTiUim had already treated IVendi hiatory in a 
l^loaophic sfHrit, and Voltaire, in hia exqniaite little HiUoin de 
C^arUe XII, had shovm that Idatorical writing mi^^t be endowed 
with literary exoellenoeii A strange contrast Home must haye 
seen in this activity and accomplishment to the condition of 
historical work in Great Britain. Elegance in the structure of 
sentenpes and an almost excessive purity of language, whidi 
marked <A>ntemporary French literature, were specially inculcated 
by the Jesuits, the masters of French education. Hume’s HitUtry 
shows enough French influence to justify us in considering his long 
visit to La Flfeche as an important &ctor in its character. 

Some insight into the conduct of the great affiurs of nations he- 
gained as secretary to general St Clair during his ineffectual 
expedition against Lorient in 1746, when Hume acted as judge 
advocate, and while attached to St Clair’s embassy to Vienna and 
Turin in 174& By 1747, he had 'historical projects.* His appoint- 
ment as librarian to the feculty of advocates at Edinburgh, in 
1762, gave him command of a large library well stocked with 
historical works, and he forthwith set about his Hiet-ory qf 
England. Intending to trace the steps by which, as he believed, 
the nation had attained its existing system of government, he bad 
at flrst thought of beginning his work with the accession of 
Henry VI 1 ; for he imagined that the first signs of revolt against 
the arbitrary power of the crown were to be discerned during the 
Tudor period, and of carrying it down to the accession of George I. 
Finally, however, he began with the accession of James I, alleging, 
as his reason, that the change which took place in public afihlrs 
under the Tudor dynasty was 'very insensible,’ and that it was 
'under James that the House of Commons first began to rear its 
head, and then the quarrel betwixt privilege and prerogative 
commenced*.’ The first volume of bis History of Great Britain, 
containing the reigns of James I and Charles I, appeuiud In 1764.* 
He was sanguine in his expectations of the success of the wcvk ; 
but, though for a few weeks it sold well in Edinburgh, it met with 
almost universal disapprobation and seemed likely to sink into 
premature oblivion. Its nnfhvourable reception was mainly due, 
as we shall see later, to political reasons. Hume was bitterly 
di8^[>pointed, and even thought of retiring to France and li^ng 
there under an assumed name. His second volume, whidi ended 

Ctn^, H., HUMn de Pranee (Laviiae), vol. vm, ii, pp. 18S— S. 

* BortoDf J. fi., Life of Hunte^ vol. i, p. 876. 
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wMa the rerolotiwi of 1688, end appeared in 1766, irae kai 
initatiiig to whig lensildlities : it sold wdl and helped the sale of 
tibe first llien he woihed tiackwards, and published two yolnmes 
cm the Tudor reigns in 1769, ending, in 1761, with two on the histoiy 
fit>m tiie time of Julius Caesar to the accession of Hairy Vlt 
He did not carry out his original idea of bringing his work 
down to 1714. By .that time, the sale of his HiMory I^mI become 
large, and had m^e him, he said, 'not merely independ^t but 
opulent ' ; mid it kept its place in popular estimation as the best 
comprehensiTe work on English history for at least sixty years. 
The first two' published volumes were translated into French in 
1760; and, in Paris, where Hume redded from 1763 to 1766, during 
part of the time as secretaiy of legation, he received, both as 
historian and as philosopher, an amount of adulation which exdted 
the spleen of Horace Walpole*. 

Hume gave so little time to preparation for his task that it 
is evident that he had no idea of writing a scientific history. 
With all due allowance for the infinitely greater facilities whidi 
now exist for arriving at the truth, it cannot be contended that 
he took full advantage of such authorities as were then ac- 
cessible: he seems to have been content with those under his 
hand in the advocates’ libraiy ; he . was not critical as to their 
comparative values; and he was careless in his use of them. 
His History, consequently, contains many misstatements whidi 
he might have avoided — some of small importance, others of a 
serious kind, as they affect his concludons. Of these, a typical 
instance, noticed by Hallam^ is, that he misstates the complaint 
of the Commons in 1396 that sherifik were continued in office 
beyond a year, as a petition that they might be so continued, and 
uses this mistake in defence of the misgoveminent of Richard II. 

His later published volumes, on the history before the Tudor 
dynasty, become more add more superficial as he advances further 
'into times' which were obscure to him, in which he took no interest, 
regarding them as ages of barbarism, and on which he would 
scarcely have written save for the sake of completeness. What he 
set out to do wad to write a history which would be generally 
attractive— for he appealed ' adpopvilbum as well as ad eUrtm ** — 
and would be distinguished fhim other histories alike by its style 
and by its freedom from political bias, a matter on which he was 
insistent in hia correspondence. He approached his work, then, in 

* Letten, toI. vi, p. 801, ed. Toynbee. * Middle Age*, rci. m, p. 76, edt IsS). 

* Home to Olephane, Barton^ yoI. i, p* 897. 
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i of philoeo^c impartiality, or, at leaat, bdierod that he did 

■O—ft belief o(Hnmoiily dangmrous to a histortan— and, throughoat 
ita course, adorned it with judgments and reflections admirable in 
themselves tfaou^ not always appropriate to ibcts as they really 
wera Her^ his philosoidiical treatment ends : he shows no a^nre- 
ciation of the forces which underlay great political or religious 
movements. As a sceptic, he did notTccognise the motives which 
led men to work for a common end, or the influences which guided 
them. Such movements were, to him, mere occurrences, or the 
results of personal temperament, of the ambition, obstinacy, or 
fiuiaticism of individnala The advance of historical study is 
indebted to him; for his praiseworthy attempts at various 
divisions of his narrative to expound social and economic conditions 
were an innovation on the earlier conception of a historian’s duty 
as limited to a record of political events. 

Hume’s History occupies a high place among the few master- 
pieces of historical composition. His expression is lucid, conveying 
his meaning in direct and competent terms. It is eminently 
dignified, and is instinct with the calm atmosphere of a philosophic 
mind which surveys and criticises men and afihirs as firom an emi- 
nence. Its general tone is ironical, the tone of a man conscious of 
intellectual superiority to those whose faults and follies he relatea 
His sentences are highly polished; they are well balanced and 
their cadence is musical. They are never jerky, and they flow on in 
a seemingly inevitable sequence. Their polish does not suggest 
elaboration ; their beauties, so easy is Hume’s style, appear careless 
and natural In fact, however, he made many corrections in his 
manuscript ; he was anxious to avoid Scotticisms and, in a careful 
revision of the first edition of his earlier volumes, removed all he 
detected. Johnson, with his usual prejudice against Scotsmen, 
declared, he ’ does not write English, the structure of his sentences 
is Freneh.’ Though this was a conversatiofaal exaggeration, it was 
more deliberately echoed by Lord Mansfield, and it is^ far true ‘ 
that Hume’s easy style indicates French influence, and, as Horace 
Walpole observed, the influence of Voltaire. The same may be 
said of tile style of other contemporary Scdttish writers, of 
Robertson, Adam Smith and Fergusoa While he never fells 
below dignity, he never rises to eloquence. The prose of his a^ 
was generally colourless, and his abhorrence of enthusiasm of every 
kind roadered this greyness of tone especially appropriate as a 
vehicle pf his tiioughta Yet, though elegance rather than vigour 
is to be looke^ for in fis writing, its irony gives it a force whidi, at 
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the kMt^is as powerfiil as any vfaidi oenld be obtained fay a mme 
.fobost styla- Hk exeenenoes are not arithont their defecta 
C9iarmed> at first, by tiie polieb of his sraitenco^ the reader may, 
perhaps, soon find them cold, hard and monotonous ; and ^me 
historical narrattre irill not excite sustained interest unless it 
appeals to the imagination and emotions as well as to the judgment, 
Hume's attitude of philosophic observer and dispassionate critic 
may become wearisome to him and, as he discovers that the 
philosopher is not fi^ from prejudice, even irritating. *ln the 
composition of his Hittory, Hume shows in a remar^ble degree a 
skill whidi may be described as dramatic : when working up to 
some critical event, he selects and arranges his frets, so that eadi 
leads us a step further towards the climax that he has in view ; he 
tells us nothing that is extraneous to his immediate purpose; there 
is no anticipatioa and no divagation in his narrative. 

In spite of his belief in his own impartiality, Hume was justly 
accused of tory prejudice, and this caused the ill-succeSs of his 
first published volume. He did not, of course, regard the royal 
authority as founded on divine appointment any more than on 
contract. As a utilitarian, he held that the end of government 
was the promotion of the public good, and that monarchy was 
based on the necessity of escape from lawless violence. While he 
admitted that resistance to sovereignty might be justifiable, he 
considered this doctrine so dangerous to society, as opening the 
door to popular excesses, that it should be concealed from the 
people unless the sovereign drove his subjects from their allegiance. 
This theory affected his view of tiie Stewart period. Ignorant 
of common law, as a Scotsman might well be, and of earlier 
English history, and inclined to scepticism, he friled to recognise 
the fundamental liberties of the nation. To him, they were 
‘privileges,’ more or less dependent on the will and strength of the 
monarch ; they had nd common foundation in the Sfarit of the 
' people^ there was no general ‘scheme of liberty.’ He held that, at 
the accession of James I, the monarchy was regarded as absolute 
and that, though Charles pushed the exerdse of the prerogative too 
frr, it was practidally almost unlimited. The parliament made en- 
croachments upon it : Charles defended his lawful position. Hume 
did not undervalue the liberties for which the parliamentary party 
contended, but he blamed them for the steps by whidb they asserted 
and secured'lhem. His opinions were probably affect^ by bis 
dislike of the puritans as much as by his erroneous i^eoiy 
constitutional history : ‘my views of things^* he Wrote, ‘are more 
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oflBConiiaUe to Wh^; inriiicipleB, my re p r o o on t ati onB of pwaono to 
TjOkj prcgndioea.’ His scepticism led hbn to sneer at a profession 
<rf reUgioas motives. To the church of England in Charles’s rtign> 
lie*aooorded his approval as a bulwark of order, and, possildy, 
because in his own day it afforded many examples of religions 
indiflforenoe ; and, including all the sects under the common appel- 
lation of puritans, he condemned them as ‘infected with a wretdied 
fenatici^’ and as enemies to free thought and polite letters. 
The extent to which his prejudices coloured his treatment of the 
reign of Charles I may be illustrated by his remarks on tiie penal- 
ties inflicted by the Star chamber and by his sneer at the reverence 
paid to the memory of Sir John Eliot, ‘ who happened to die while 
in custody.’ 

His second volume was not so offensive to the whigs, for he 
held that limitations to the prerogative bad been determined by 
the rebellion, and that Charles II and James II tried to override 
them. In his treatment of the reign of Elisabeth, his misconception 
of the constitution again came to the front and again caused 
offence ; for he r^arded the queen’s arbitrary words and actions 
as proofe that it was an established rule t^t the prerogative 
should not be questioned in parliament, and that it was generally 
allowed that the monarchy was absolute. The same theory 
influenced his treatment of some earlier reigns, especially those of 
Henry III, Edward II and Richard II. His contempt for tiie 
Middle Ages as a rude and turbulent period, which he derived 
from, or shared with, Voltaire encouraged his error. Quarrels 
between kings and their subjects might result in diminutions 
of monarchical powers, but, in such barbarous times, no system 
of liberty could have been established. No one now reads 
Hume’s History, though our more conscientious and more en- 
lightened historians might learn much from it as regards the 
form in *which the results of their labours should be presented ; 
its defects in matter, therefore, are of little consequent^ while its 
dignity, its masterly composition and its excellence of expression 
render it a literary achievement of the highest order. 

In 1769, William Robertson, a presbyterjan minister of 
Edinburgh* published his History of Scotkmd during the Reigns 
of Queen Mary and of James VI until his Accession to the Crown 
of England, in two volumes : it was received witii general applause 
and had a large sale. Robertson was rewarded by his appointment 
as princ^h^ of Edinburgh university in 1762, and as historio- 
grapher royal.,. In 1769 ai^ieared his Hidory <f Charles V in 
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YolnmeiE^ for which he received £4600, a larger gum Ihaa had 
ever been paid for a historical work : it brought him an European 
repotati<m ; it was translated into French in 1771 ; Voltaire 
dedmwd that it made him forget his woes, and Catherine 11 
of Russia, who smit him a gold snuff-box, that it was hmr constant 
trayelling compamon. His History of America, in two volumes, 
recording the voyages of discovery, conquests and settlmnents of 
• the SpaniardB, was published in 1771, and, in 1791, his Dis^gjfmtion 
concerning (he Knowledge which the Ancients had of India 

Robertson paid more attention to authorities than Hume did, 
but sometimes misunderstood them, besides being uncritical, and 
apt to be superfidaL Like Hume, he comments on events in a 
philosophic strain ; but his comments are often commonplace, and, 
like Hume, too, he foils to appreciate the forces at woik in great 
social or political movements. Nevertheless, he had the historic 
sense in a measure given to none of his contemporaries before 
Gibbon : he had some idea of the interdependence of events and 
of the unity of history as one long drama of human progress to 
which even checks in this direction or that contribute fresh forces. 
His History ofScoUamd is remarkably foir, though, here and else- 
where, he shows a strong protestant bias; his mistaken view of the 
character and aims of Esme Stewart, earl of Lennox, is probably con- 
nected with the earl’s ‘firm adhesion to the protestant foith.’ In 
common with Hume, he did not satisfy the more ardent admirers of 
Mary, queen of Scots ; and, in reply to both, William Ifytler, a writer 
to the signet and a member of the Select Society, wrote his Inquiry 
ac to the Evidence against her, in two volumes (1760), which passed 
through four editions and was twice translated into French. Before 
him, Walter Goodall, the advocates’ sublibrarian, had defended her 
in his Examination of the [Casket] Letters de., in two volumes 
(1764), an ingenious book, proving that the French versions of the 
letters were translated; and so the endless dispute began. 

Robertson’s Oharjes V opens with a view of the ‘Progress 
of Sodefy during the Middle Ages,’ which Hallam praises highly 
and Carlyle, in Ijoyhood, found inspiring. His misrepresentation of 
the state of learning, especially among the clergy, from the eighth 
to the eleventh century, has been exposed by Maithmd^: it 
illustrates the contempt with which he, in common with Hume, 
resided the Middle Ages, his careless use of authoritieii^ his 
tendency to hasty generalisation and his religions b^^ Other 
defects might be pointed out, but, though Ips review. i»i||p|Mbnger 

^ Dark Age$, paisim. o ■ . 
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as aothoritadTe, it is interestiiig ^ meritorious as 
tlm earliest attonpt made by a British historian to present, on 
a laifie scale, a general view of history. In his work on the 
emperor’s reign, his record of events, though insuffident and, 
occasionally, inaccurate, is, on the whole, more trustworthy than his 
estimate of their significance or of the characters and conduct of 
the chief actors in tiiem. His erroneous description of the emperor’s 
life at Yuste, as withdrawn from this world’s aflhirs, is due to the 
anthoritiSs he used : in his day, access had not been allowed to the 
records at Simancas which have enabled later writers to give 
a very different account of it. 

Robertson’s style, in its lucidity, polish and signs of French 
influence, has a strong likeness to that of Hume : his sentences are 
well balanced, they lack Hume’s ironic tou^ but seem more alive 
tiian his. They are more sonorous, and often end with some word 
or words of weighty sound and Latin derivation, as when, speaking 
of the feeling of the English against queen Mary, he says, *they 
grasped at suspicions and probabilities as if they had been irre- 
fragable demonstrations.’ Robertson’s ‘ verbiage ’ and use of big 
words, illustrated in this sentence, Johnson humorously declared 
to have been learnt from him^ Some development may be dis- 
cerned in his writing : passages in his Charles V show that he was 
beginning to write history with an animation of which there is little 
sign in his and this tendency ripened in \a» America into 

a fiusulty for rhetorical narrative finely displayed in his description 
of the voyage and landing of Columbus and some other passages. 
As history, his America is now of small value, for it is based on 
insufiicient authorities, but, nevertheless, it is delightful to read. 
EUs books were, at least at first, more popular* than Hume’s 
History : as the work of a minister of religion, they did not alarm 
religious people, many of whom regarded all that Hume wrote as 
likely to be dangerous : his style was more* attractive to simple 
folk, and they were impressed by the evidences of his learning in 
directions wholly beyond their knowledge. 'Hume’s friendship 
with his younger rivals and the cordial admiration which Gibbon 
expressed for both of them^ are among the pleashig incidents in 
our literary history. 

The works of Hume and Robertson seem to have excited other 
Scotsmen to write history. ‘ I believe’ Hume wrote in 1770, ‘thk 

* Boew«&|Xtf*, Tol. m, p. ITS. • Barton, Li/e, nd. n,patiiin. 
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is the trae historical age and this the historical nation : 1 know no 
less than eight Histories on toe stocks in ton country^’ Hie letter 
which begins with these words refers espedaUy to a History <tf 
England by Robert Henry, an Edinburgh minister, in six Tolnmes, 
of which toe first appeared in 1771, and which ends with toe deato 
of Henry YIIL It is arranged under various headings, as political 
and military aflliiiss, religion, commerce, and so forth ; and its interest 
lies in toe assertion, already, though not so strongly, made in Hume’s 
History, that history is concerned with all sides of social life in 
the past. It is mainly written from second-hand antoorities and is 
inor^nately dulL Nevertoeless, its comprehensiveness made it 
popular : it brought its author £3300 and a crown pension of £100 
and was translated into French. 

The character of the historical work of Sir David Dalrymple 
or Lord Hailes, the title he took as a Scottish judge (1766), was 
determined by professional instinct He edited two small volumes 
of documents belonging respectively to the reigns of James I and 
Charles I, and compiled Annala of Seottandfrom the Accession 
(f Maleohn III to the Accession of the House qf Stewart, in two 
volumes (1776, 1779). This book contains an accurate and bare 
record of events, impartially stated, supported by references to 
authorities, and illustrated in footnotes and appendixes. Hailes, 
though one of the Select Society, was more closely connected with 
Johnson than with his fellow members. Johnson read the proofe of 
toe Annals and praised its ‘stability of dates’ and its ‘punctuality 
of citation,’ though it had not ‘that painted form which is the 
taste of the age ’ — a hit at Robertson — but also aptly described it 
as a ‘Dictiona^ ’ containing ‘mere dry particulars.’ j&iles’s attack 
on Gibbon is noticed in the next chapter^. 

Another Dalrymple, Sir John, of Cranstoun, a baronet, and, 
later, a judge, who was also a member of the Select Society, and 
had written an essay on feudal property, produced hia'M&noirs 
of Greaf^Britain and Ireland from 1684 to 1692, in two parts 
(1771 — 8). beginning with a review of affiiirs from 1660. The 
appendixes to his chapters contain a mass of previously unpublished 
political correspondence of first-rate importance on which he based 
his work. His first volume caused much , stir, for it revealed the 
extent to which English politics, in the reign of Gharles II, had 
been infiuenced by French intrigues, and disgusted toe whigs by 
exhibiting Sidney’s acceptance of money from Barillon. Dalrymple 
wrote in a pompous strain, and Johnsoi^ ridiculed hfe;«‘fi)ppery ’ 

^ Letters to Strahan, pp. 165 ft. ^ See o]jiap. xzn, post. 
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and ^bonndng style '/ He eontinaed his work, in a new edition 
(17S0X to the capture the French and Spanish fleets at Vigo. 

Another history, which may hare been *on the stodn’ in 
Scotland in 1770, is Robert Watson’s HiOory the Reign of 
RhShp II, published in two volumes in 1777, the year of its author’s 
promoti<m as principal of St Salvator’s college, St Andrews. It 
contains a full and careflil account of the revolt of the Netherlands, 
derived flrom van Meteren, Bentivoglio and Orotius, but its com- 
paratively sbanty notices of other Spanish afidrs and of the foreign 
policy of Philip II are unsatisfactory Watson’s style is similar, 
though inferior to Robertson's : his sentences are generally well 
balanced, but some are less skilfully constructed ; he is verbose 
and, though his narrative shows a perception of the things whidi 
appeal to the emotions, it lacks emotional expression. Horace 
Walpole greatly admired his book’’, which passed through several 
editions and was translated into French, German and Dutch. At 
the time of his death in 1781, Watson was engaged on a Hietorp of 
Philip III, which was completed by William Thomson, a prolific 
Scottish writer. 

Incursions into the field of history were made by two English 
authors of the governing class. Walpole’s Historic Doubt» on the 
Life and Reign of Richard III (1768) is an attempt to show that 
Richard was probably innocent of the crimes imputed to him 
by Lancastrian writers. Sir George Buck*, Carte and William 
Guthrie, whose History of EngUmd to 1688 in four volumes (1744 
— 61) was little read and is of no importance, had, in different 
degrees, anticipated him ; but Walpole was the first to argue the 
case with skill He got it up well, his points are clearly put, and 
his pleading is witty and readable. Tlie question has been revived 
and adequately discussed in our own day. Some of the accusations 
which Wqlpole criticises are no longer maintained by competent 
historians, but Walpole could not (nor can any one) shov^suificient 
cause for doubting that Richard had part, at least, in the murder 
of Henry VI, that he put Hastings to death without a trial and 
that he murdered his nephewa Walpole was much pleased with 
his own book and Utterly resented adverse criticism from Hume* 
and others'. 


1 Boswell, voL n, pp. 210, 237 ; vol. p. 403. 

* Forneron, H., HUtoire de Philippe II (1881), vol. z, p. 392, says that, with Ghregozio 
Leti, Watson eontribated most to snbstitate legend for fact in the histozy of Philip XL 

* Leilpn^ jpl. x, p. 224. * Of. ante, vol. vn, p. 443. 

* In HMSlree LiUdraira de fa Grande Bretagne, Bee Walpcde, Short Notee of My 

• * See biblic|;raph 7 . 
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Geoige^ first baron I^tdton, a second rate whig statesmaiit 
whose active interest in other departments of litoratnre is noticed 
elsewhmw^ worked intermittentiiy for some thirty years at his 
HiUory I4feqf Hemy he produced, in three vol- 

nmes, in 1767. The whole work, Johnson records, urns printed twice 
over and a great part of it three times, ‘his ambitions accuracy’ 
costing him at least £1000^ He used the best authorities he could 
find, and gives a minute and accurate account of the«political 
events of Henry’s reign, together with remarks not alffays accord- 
ing to knowledge on its constitutional and legal aiqtects. His style 
is clear, but remarkably fiat, his narrative inanimate, and his re- 
fiections, in which ‘Divine Providence’ frequently appears, are 
often almost nbildiab. His opinions on the constitution in the 
twelfth century fiattered whig sentiment. Hume jeered at his 
whiggery and his piety ; Jolmson was offended by his whiggery ; 
and Gibbon, referring to a review of the book which he had written 
in M^moires Litt4raire$ de la Grande Bretagne, declared that 
the public had ratified his judgment that the author’s ‘ sense and 
learning were not illuminated by a single ray of genius^’ Horace 
Walpole’s remark, ‘How dull one may be if one will but take pains 
for six or seven and twenty years together!*’, is just, though, as 
work conscientiously and, to some extent, efiiciently done, the book 
deserves some kinder comment Lyttelton was a patron of poorer 
authors, and among those he befriended was Archibald Bower, 
a Scot, who wrote for booksellers. Bower asserted that he had 
been a Jesuit and a counsellor of the inquisition in Italy, that he 
had escaped and had become a protestant Between 1748 and 1763, 
he issued to numerous subscribers three volumes of a History 
of the Popes written with a great show of learning and ending at 
757 . Through Lyttelton’s influence, he was appointed librarian to 
the queen (1748), and clerk of the buck-warrants (1764). In 
1766 — 8, however, John Douglas, afterwards bishop of Salisbury, 
published proofe that Bower’s account of himself was frdse, and 
that his volumes, text and references, were stolen fr^m other 
authors, two-thirds of his first volume being practically tnmslated 
firom Tillemont^ He defended himself vigorously so fiu* as his 
own story was concerned, and gradually completed his History in 
seven volumes, the seventh going down to 1768, but diqDosing of 
the history firom 1600 onwards in twenty-six pages. The book, 

^ See ohap. v, ante. * of the Poete. ^ 

• JUfemoirt, pp. 178 — 4, ed. HiU, G. B. ^ ^Letters, vol. vn, p. 183. 

^ See bibliography as to Gibbon’a debt to Tillemont, of. b^p#ziii, poet. 
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wiiobvaB aTowedly irritten against the dahns of the see Borneo 
hae no literuy medt Bower, thon^ an impudent impostor, had 
some leanung, but his last four volnmes are not of historical 
importance^ and the reputation of his Hwtory did not surviTe 
Douglas’s attad:. 

History was written as hackwork by two authors of eminent 
genina ToUas George Smollett was hired to write a history to 
rival Hpme’s work, of which the first two volumes had then 
i^peared, and, in 1767, he produced his CompUcet Hietory qf 
England to 1748, in four volumes, written in fourteen montha He 
boasts of having consulted over three hundred booka When he 
began to write, he had ‘a warm side ’ to whig principles ; but he 
changed his opinions as he proceeded. The Hwtory sold well, and 
Hume, while contemptuous, was annoyed at his rivalry \ Smollett 
wrote a continuation ; the part from the revolution was revised 
and republished as a continuation of Hume’s History and, as such, 
passed through several editiona It fitvours the tory side and is 
written in a robust and unaffected style. Oliver Gol dsm ith, in the 
prefBtce to his History of England to 1760, in four volumes (1771), 
disclaims any attempt at research, and says that'he wrote to 
instruct beginners and to refresh the minds of the aged, and ‘ not 
to add to our historical knowledge but to contract it.' In matter, 
his History is indebted to Hume. Both it and his two smaller 
books on the same subject are written in the charming and graceful 
style which makes all his prose works delightful The smaller 
books, at least, were extensively used in education within the last 
seventy years. Neither Smollett, though he took his History 
seriously, nor Goldsmith should be considered as a hiirf.or iii.in, 

Ireland found its historian at home. Thomas Leland, senior 
fellow of Wnity college, Dublin, wrote a History of Irdand from, 
(he Invasion of Henry II, ending with ^he treaty of Limorjolf 
(1691), which was published in 1773 in three volumes. Though he 
consulted some original authorities, he founds his work,^fter losing 
the guidance of Giraldns, mainly on those of Ware, Camden, 
Stanihurst, Cox and Carte, noting his authorities in his nni.rgrina 
though without precise references. He writes in*a lucid, straight- 
forward, but i nan imate style, and, though some of his ata tAnmufa 
and comments are capable of correction by modem scholars, his 
narrative, as a whole, is accurate, sober and impartial The History 
qf (he Military Transactions of (he British Nation in Indostan, 
from*1745 to 1761, bji Robert Orme, published in two volumes 

• ^ Barton, J. H., Hfe, toL n, p. 5S« 
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(tile aeoond in two 'eections') itf 1703 — is s ocmtemporary 

memoir, for Orme was in India in the company's smrrioe daring 
IHOCtically the whole time of which he wrote. It is a record of 
noble dee^ written with picturesque details, and in dignified and 
natural language appropriate to its subject Its accurate in all 
important matters is anqaestionable\ It is too foil of minor 
events which, however interesting in themselves, bewilder a reader 
not thoroughly acquainted with the lustoiy. Nor d.c^ it lay 
sufficient stress on events of the first magnitude. To»-thm defect, 
all contemporary memoirs are, relatively, liable, and, in Orme’s 
case, it is heightened by his excessive minuteness. It has been 
observed that he errs in treating the native princes rather than 
the French ‘as principals in the story.’ This, which would be 
a foult in a later history, is interesting in Orme’s book, as it riiows 
the aspect under which afiairs appeared to a competent observer 
on the spot William Russell’s History of Modem Europe, from 
the time of Clovis to 1763, in five volumes (1779 — 86), is creditable 
to its author, who began life as an apprentice to a bookseller and 
printer, and became ‘reader’ for WilUam Strahan, the publisher 
of the works' of Gibbon, Hume, Robertson and other historians. 
Its sole interest consists in Russell’s idea that Europe, as a whole, 
has a histoiy^ which should be written by pursuing what he calls 
‘a 'great line.’ He was not the man to write it : his book is badly 
constructed ; for too large a space is given to English history ; 
there are strange omissions in his narrative and several blunders. 

Together with the development of historical writing, this period 
saw a remarkable increase in the publication of materials for it in 
the form of state papers and correspondence. The share taken by 
Lord Hailes and Sir John Dalrymple in this movement is noticed 
above. A third volume of Carte’s Ormond, published in 1736, 
the year before the publication of the two containing the duke’s 
Hfe, consists of a mam of original letters to which he refers in the 
L{fe. A portion of the State Papers of the Earl of Glaremdon 
was published in three volumes by the university of Oxford in 1767* 
The publication of the Thvrloe Papers by Thomas Birch has 
already been noted in this work^ Birch, rector of St Margaret 
Fattens, London, and Depden, Sufiblk, did much historical work, 
scenting out manuscript authorities with the eagerness of ‘a young 
setting dog.’ His more important productions are An Inquiry 
into the Sheure tidUeh Chetrles I had in the Transactions qf the 
Earl of GUmutrgom (1747), in answer to Qarte’s contenti<m^ his 

^ Macaulay, JBIitay on Clive. * Bee toI. yn, fp. 187—8. 
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OiMoiMi that tile oommiBdon to the earl WM not genoine; NegoitUir 

Hem hOwem the Courts qf Engkmd, Frame, astd Bruesela, 
IMS — 1617 (1749); Memoirs qf the Reign qf EUsuibeth from 1681 
(1764X mainly extracts from the papers of Anthony Bacon at 
Lambeth ; and Lives of Henry, prince of Wales and ardilnshop 
TlUotson. At tiie time of his death (1766), he was preparing for 
press miscellaneoas correspondence of the times of James I and 
Charles^ This interesting collection presenting the news of the 
day has been published in four volumes, two for each reign, under 
the title Court and Times etc. (1848)l Birch, though a lively talker 
was a dull writer ; but his work is valuable. He was a friend of 
the &mily of lord chancellor Hardwicke, who presented him to 
seven benefices. 

The second earl of Hardwicke shared Birch’s historical taste, and, 
in 1778, published anonymously Miscellaneous State Papers, from 
1501 to 1726, in two volumes, a collection of importance compiled 
from the manuscripts of lord chancellor Somers. In 1774, Joseph 
Maccormick, a St Andrews minister, published the State Papers 
and Letters left by his great-uncle William Carstares, private 
secretary to William III, material invaluable for Scottish history 
in his reign, and prefixed a life of Carstares. The manuscripts left 
by Carte were used by James Macpherson, of Ossianic feune, in his 
Original Papers, from 1660 to 1714, in two volumes (1775X lathe 
first part are extracts from papers purporting to belong to a life of 
James II written by himself Carte’s extracts being supplemented 
by Macpherson from papers in the Scottish college at Paris. The 
second part contains Hanover papers, mostly extracts from the 
papers of Robethon, private secretary to G^rge II, now in the 
British Museum; the copies are accurate, but some of the translations 
are careless*. Also, in 1775, he produced a History of Great Britain 
during the same period, in two volumes, which is based on the papen^ 
and is strongly tory in character. For this, he received £3000. 
His style is marked by a constant recurrence of short and some- 
what abrupt sentencea Both his History and his Papers 
annoyed the whigs, especially by exhibiting the intrigues of 
leading statesmen of the revolution with the court of St 
Germain*. His Introduction to the History of Great Britain 
and Irdand <1771) contains boldly asserted uid wildly erroneous 

■ For the Juam II popera and their relation to the JU/e ofJame$ II, ed. Oarke, J. B., 
1816^ Banke, Hiitoty of England (Eng. trani.), vdL ti, pp. 29 ff., an^ for the Hanover 
papen, Ohaaee, J. F., in Eng. Hi$t. Bev, voL am (1898), pp. 56 tL and pp. 688 B. 

* Hotaoe Waljiple, Lott JoumaU, voL i, pp. 4M— 6, ed. Stenart, A. F. 
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theorieB, partieiilarly on ethnology, ini^ired by a qiirit of exoeariTe * 
CdtiohmL 

Much interest was excited by the specnbitionB of the IVmch 
pMUmphet, in some measure the literary oflbpring of Locke and 
enthuriastic admirers of the British constitution. Influenced 
Montesquieu's fiunous Esprit de» Lois (1748), Adam Ferguson, 
Hume’s successo]* as advocates’ librarian (1767) and then a professor 
of philosophy at Edinbui^, published his Essay on tAe History qf 
Civil Society (1767). Hume advised ibat it should not be published, 
but it was much praised, was largely sold and was translated into 
Herman and French. Nevertheless, Hume’s judgment was sound ; 
the book is plausible and superfidal^ It is written in the polished 
and balanced style of which Hume was the master*. The admiration 
expressed on the continent for the British constitution led Jean 
Louis Delolme, a citizen of Geneva, who came to England about 
1769, to write an account of it in French which was published at 
Amsterdam in 1771. An English trandation, probably not by the 
author, with three additional chapters, was published in London in 
1776, with the title The GomUtution of Engkmd ; it had a large 
sale both here and in French and German translations abroad, and 
was held in high repute for many years. Delolme was a careful 
observer of our political institutions and, as a foreigner, marked 
some points in them likely to escape the notice of those fluniliar 
with them from childhood. The fundamental error of his book is 
that it r^;ards the constitution as a nicely a^usted machine in 
which the action of each part is controlled by another, instead of 
recognising that any one of the ‘powers’ within it was capable of 
development at the expense of the others*; though, even as he 
wrot^ within hearing of mobs shouting for ‘Wilkes and Liberty,’ 
one of them, the ‘power of the people,’ was entering on a period of 
development To him, the outward form of the constitution was 
everything : he pnused its stability and the system of counflerpoises 
which, he believed, assured its permanence, so long as the Conunons 
did not refuse supplies ; he hailed to see that it was built up by 
living forces any one of which might acquire new power or lose 
something of wMt it already had, and so disturb the balance which 
he represented as its special characteristic and safeguard. 

^ Stephen, Sir L., English Thought in the Eighteenth Cewliury^ yol. zi, p. 215. 

* Ferguson's History of the Progress and Termination of the Roman Republic is noticed 
in the following chapter. 

* Stephen, u.#. 209—214. • 
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II 

Gibbon 

The mind of Gibbon, like that of Pope, from which, in many 
respects, it widely differed, was a perfect type of the literary mind 
proper. By this, it is not meant tbat either the historian or the 
poet was without literary defects of his own, or of weaknesses— one 
might almost say obliquities — of judgment or temperament which 
could not fisil to affect the character of his writinga But» like 
Pope and very few others among great English men of letters, 
Gibbon had recognised, very early in his life, the nature of the 
task to the execution of which it was to be devoted, and steadily 
pursued the path chosen by him till the goal had been reached 
which he had long and steadily kept in viewK Like Pope, again. 
Gibbon, in the first instance, was virtually self-educated; the 
intellectual education with which he provided himself was more 
conscientious and thorough, as, in its results, it was more pro- 
ductive, than that which many matured systems of mental tnuning 
succeed in imparting. The causes of his extraordinary literary 
success* have to be sought, not only or nUfinly in the activity and 
the concen^tion of his powers — ^for these elements «f success he 
had in common with many writers, who remained half-educated as 
wdl as self-educated — ^but, above all, in the discernment which 
accompanied these qualitiea He 'was endowed with an inborn 
tendency to reject the allnrements of hand-to-mouth knowledge 
and claptrap style, and to follow with unfidtering dete rmination 
the guidance whidi study and reason had led Mm to select Thus, 

^ HIb statement {Memain^ ed. Hill« O. Birkbecdc — ^tbe edition cited thronghoiit tbin 
ohapter — ^p, 195) that 'he nerer presumed to aeoept a place,* with Hume and Bobert* 
son, * in ^ trina^Yiiate of British historians * maj be taken etMi prano. 
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as eufaninatiiig in the jnedoction of his great work, Oibbom’s 
literary labours were yery harmonious, and, so for as this can 
be asserted of any performance outside the field of pure*literatore, 
complete in themselvea While carrying them on, he experiraced 
the {lefiods of difficulty and doubt which no worker is spared ; 
but, though tile fiame dickered at times, it soon recovered its 
steady luminosity. After transcribing the caliph Abdalrahman’s 
reflection, how, in a reign of fifty years of unsurpassed gi^deur, 
he had numbered but fourteen days of pure and genuine'happiness, 
he adds in a note : 

If I may spedc of myself (the only person of whom 1 can speak with 
certainty) my happy hours hare far exceeded the scanty numbers of the 
caUidi of Spain; and 1 shall not scmple to add, that many of them are due to 
the pleadniT lahonr of the present comporition^. 

Thus, while he was continuously engaged in occupations which 
never ceased to stimulate his energies and to invigorate his powers, 
he was also fortunate enough to achieve the great work which 
inxived the sum of his life’s labours, to identify himself and his 
fome with one great book, and to die with his intellectual task 
done. Macaulay, the one English historian whose literary genius 
can be drawn into comparison with Gibbon’s, left the history of 
England which he had * purposed to write from the accession of 
King James II down to a time which is within the memory of 
men living’ a noble fragment Gibbon could lay down his pen, 
in a summer-house in his garden at Lausanne,' ‘in the day, or 
rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787,’ after writing this final 
sentence of his completed book : 

It was among the mins of the Capitol, that I first conceived the idea of a 
work which has amused and exerdsed near twenty years of my life; and 
which, however inadequate to my own wishes, 1 finally deliver to the ouriocdty 
and candour of the public 2 . 

Though what Gibbon calls ‘the curiosity of the pubMc' may 
have exhausted itself long since, the candid judgment of many 
generations and of almost eveiy class of readers has confirmed the 
opinion formed at once by Gibbon’s own age. His great work 
remains an enduring monuihent of research, an imperishabie 
literary possession and one of the highest encouragements to 
intellectual endeavour that can be found in the history of 
letters. 

The focts of Gibbon’s life — ^in themselves neither numerous 
nor startling — are related by him in an antolnography which, 

^ Decline and FaU^ (diap. Ln. * Of. Afemoir^i p* 9^* 
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% general orasent, has eataUished itedf as one of the most 
ftsanating books of its class in English litwatora Hiis is the 
more rmnarkabl^ since the Memoirg My and Wridngs^ 
as they were first printed by Gibbon’s intimate firiend tiie first 
earl of Sheffield (John Baker Holroyd), who made no pretence 
of concealing his editorial method, were a cento put together out 
of siZ) or, strictly speaking, seven, more or less fragmentary 
sketchy written at difierent times by the author^ Lord Sheffield 
was aided in his task (to what extent has been disputed) by 
his daughter Maria Josepha (afterwards Lady Stanley of AlderleyX 
described by Gibbon himself as ‘a most extraordinary young 
woman,’ and certainly one of the brightest that ever put pen 
to paper. The material on which they worked was excellent in 
its way, and their treatment of it extraordinarily skilful ; so that 
a third member of this delightful fomily. Lord Sheffield’s sister 
‘Serena,’ expressed the opinion of many generations of readers 
in writing of the Memoire : ‘ They make me feel afiectionate to 
Mr Gibbon*. ’ The charm of Gibbon’s manner as an autobiographer 
and, in a lesser degree, as a letter-writer, lies not only in his 
inexhaustible vivacity of mind, but, above all, in his gift of self- 
revelation, which is not obscured for long either by over-elaboration 
of style or by afiectation of chic (such as his more than filial 
effusions to his stepmother or his fieu^tious epistles to his friend 
Holroyd occasionally display). Out of all this wealth of matter, 
we must content ourselves here with abstracting only a few 
necessary data. 

Edward Gibbon, bom at Putney-on-Thames on 27 April 1737, 
came of a fismily of ancient descent*, tory principles and ample 
income. His grandffither, a city merchant, had seen his wealth 
engulfed in the South Sea abyss — ^it was only very wise great men, 

like Sir Robert Walpole, or very cautious small men, like Pope, 

• 

' For details, see bibliography. Frederic Harrison, in Proeeedinga of the Gibbon 
Commemoration (1896), describes the whole as * a pot-podrri concocted out of the MS 
with great skill and tact, but with the most daring freedom.’ He calculates that 
poMibly one-third of the MS was not printe4 at all by Lord Sheffield. The whole 
series of autobiographical sketches are now in print. Howland *Proihero, in a note in 
his edition of Private Lettere of Edward Gibbon (1763 — 94) — the edition cited through- 
out this chapter as Lettere — ^vol. i, p. 166, shows, by the example of a letter 
(no. xxxm) patched together by Lord Sheffield out of five extending over a period of 
six months, that he applied the same method to the LetUre published hy him in 1814. 

* The Girlhood of Maria Joeepha Holropd^ ed. Adeane, Jane, p« 879. 

’JThe Gibbons were connected, among others, with the Actons, and Edward 
Gibbon, the historian’s Iktl|^, .wa8 a kinsman of the great-grandibiher of the late 
Loud Acton. 
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wbo knew wImd to witiidnw from the Ivink ; but he had real i aed 
a second fortone^ which he left to a son tdio, in dne oonrse, 
became a tory mmnber of parliament and a Lond<Mi alderman. 
Edward, a weakly child— so wedUy toat ^in the baptism of each 
of my brotoera my ftther’s prudence snccessiTely repeated my 
Christian name. ..that, in case of the departure of the eldest son, 
this patronymic aj^llation might still be perpetuated .in the 
fitmUy V was, after two years at a preparatory school at E|ngston- 
npon-13iame^ sent to the most fomons seminary of the day, 
Westminster school But, though he lodged in. College street 
at the boarding-house of his foyourite ‘Aunt Edtty’ (Catherine 
Porten), tiie school, as readers of Cowper do not need to be 
reminded, was ill-suited to so tender a nursling; and Gibbon 
remained a stranger to its studies almost as much as to its 
recreations. More than this — ^he tells us, in words that have been 
frequently quoted, how he is 

tempted to enter a protest a^riunst the trite and larish praise of the haiviness 
of our boyish years, which is echoed with so much affectation in the world. 
That happiness I have nerer known, that time I hare never regretted 

Yef^ even his boyhood had its enjoyments, and the best of these 
was, also, the most enduring. His reading, though private, was 
carried on with enthusiasm, and, before he was sixteen, he had, 
in something more than outline, covered at least a large part 
of the ground which he afterwards surveyed in The DecUne cmd 
FaU\ Before, however, his boyhood was really over, hb studies 
were suddenly arrested by his entry, as a gentleman-commoner, at 
Magdalen college, Oxford, on 3 April 1752. No passage of his 
Menwire has been more frequently quoted than his account of 
his Alma Mater, whom, if not actually ‘dissolved in port,’ he 
found content with the. leavings of an obsolete system of studies, 
varied by prolonged convivialities, tinged, in their turn, Jby way 
of sentiment with a futile Jacobitism*. The authorities of his 
college made no pretence of making up by religious training for 
the neglect of scholarship. He was, he says, forced by the ‘in- 
credible neglect’, of Kb tutors to ‘grope hb way for himself’ ; 
and the immediate result was that, on 8 June 1753, he was 

^ Ab a matter of fact, all hie five brothers died in infiuioy. 

* Memoin^ p. 216. 

* Morison, J. 0., (Hbbcn (English Men of Iietters), pp, 4 — 5. 

^ For comparison piotnres of the intdleotoal barrenness of Oxford in the gsriod 
1761 — ^22, see Memoirst appendix 15, where Sir James Stephen’s aooonnt of Cambridge 
in 1812^16 is also oiM. ^ 
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‘ r#niTed into tiw diurdi of Btnne hy a Jeniit nomeid Baker, one 
of the rshapJaiiMi to the Sardinian legation, and iMt, in the aame 
month, his connection nith Oxford came to an alnrupt dose. He 
had, at that time, barely completed his sixteenth year ; bat he 
telb 08 that, 'from his childhood, he had been fond of religious 
disputation.’ 

No. sooner had Gibbon left Oxfoi^ than his taste for study 
return^ and he essayed original composition in an essay on 
the chronology of the age of Sesostris. But the situation had 
anotiier side for a ‘practical’ man like the elder Gibbon, who 
might well view with alarm the worldly consequences entailed, 
at that time, by conversion to Roman Catholicism. He seems 
to have tried the efibct upon his son of the society of David 
Mallet, a second-rate writer patronised in turn by Pope, Bolingbroke 
and Hume. But Mallet’s philosophy 'rather scandalised than 
reclaimed’ the convert, and threats availed as little as arguments. 
For, as he confesses, in his inimitable way, he 'cherished a secret 
hope that his father would not be able or willing to effect his 
menaces,’ while 'the pride of conscience’ encouraged the youth 
‘ to sustain the honourable and important part which he was now 
acting.’ Accordingly, change of scene (and of environment) was 
resolved upon as the only remedy left In June 1763, he was 
sent by his fiither to Lausanne, where he was settled under the 
roof and tuition of a Calvinist minister named Pavillard, who 
afterwards described to Lord Sheffield 'the astonishment with 
which he gazed on Mr Gibbon standing before him : a thin little 
figure ’ (time was to render the first epithet inappropriate), ' with 
a large head, disputing and ui^ng, with the greatest ability, all 
the best arguments that had ever been used in favour of 
Popery 

To Lausanne, Gibbon became so attached that, after he had 
retumfid thither in the days of his maturity and established 
reputation, it became, in Byron’s words’ one of • 

the abodes 

Of names which nnto [them] bequeath’d a name* 

His Sw^ tutor’s treatment of him was both kftidly and discreet, 
and, without grave difficulty, weaned the young man’s mind 
firom the form of futh to which he had tendered his alles^oe. 

> Letteri^ toL x, p. 2, note. 

* Child£ Harold, eanto m, st. 105. For an aeoonnt of Lansanne and the Gibbon 
nhA there and elsewhere, ^see Bead, Meredith, Hutorie Studiei in Va/ud, Berne and 
Savoy, 2 Tola 1097 : Tol. n in especial. 
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In mattere Bpiritaa], Gibbon indined rather to frirdity than to 
ddiberate change ; nrar was this the only fllnstratlon a Re- 
position of mind ‘dear’ as the mr and ‘light’ like die soil of 
Attica, and one in which some of the highest and of the deepest 
feelings alike fiuled to take root. It is, at the same time, absurd 
to waste indignation (as, for instance, Schlosser has done) upon his 
abandonment of an early engagement to a lady of great beauty 
and charm, Susanne Curchod, who afterwards became the wife 
of the celebrated Necker. The real cause of the rupture was the 
veto of his ftither, upon whom he was wholly dependent, and whose 
decision neither of the lovers could ignore*. 

Gibbon did not leave Lausanne till April 1758. During his 
five years’ sojourn there, his life had been the very reverse of that 
of a recluse — a character to which, indeed, he never made any 
pretension. As yet, he had not reached his intellectual manhood ; 
nor is it easy to decide in what degree a steadfest ambition had 
already taken possession of him. Though his reading was various, 
it was neither purposeless nor unsystematia He brought home 
with him, as the firuit of his studies, a work which was in every 
sense that of a beginner, bui^ at the same time, not ill calculated 
to attract the publia Before sending it to the printer, however, 
he cheerfully took the experienced advice of Paul Maty, editor 
of Tht New Review, and entirely recast it. The very circumstance 
that Gibbon’s Eesai mr Viitvde de la LiUdratme, published in 
1761, was written in French shows under what infiuences it had 
been composed and to what kind of readers it was primarily 
addressed. Its purpose is one more defence of classical literature 
and history, the study of which was then out of fiishion in France ; 
but, though the idea is good, the style lacks naturalness — a defect 
due to the youthfiilness of the writer fer more than to the feet 
of his having written his treatise in a foreign tongue ; for he 
had already acquired a* mastery over French which he retained 
through life.. 

Before, however, he had entered the lists as an English author, 
he had passed through a different, but by no means barren, 

experience of fife.* A few days before the publication of his essay, 

# 

^ A fall aocoont of their relations from first to last, oharaoteristie of both the man 
and the age, will be found in an editorial note to Letten^ vol. x, p. 40, and of. iHd. 
▼ol. X, p. 81, note, as to * the last phase.’ In Jane 1794, Maria Josepha wrote : *1 
thought I had told you that Madame Neoker had the satisCaotion of going out of the 
world with the knowledge of being Mr Gibbon’s First and On^ love’ (Girikood, 
p. 288). The passage in the Memoin referring to Gibbon’s imunoiation o^hls 
engagement, was, as F. Harrison shows, onsorapuloady xeoast by Loxd ShefBeld. 
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Ivi Jonaed the Hampshire militb, in which, for two years, he hdd 
in euccession the rank of captain, m%|or and colonel, and became, 
tactically, the commander of a smart 'independent coaps of 
476 officers and men,’ whose encamiaoent on Winchester downs, 
dn one occasion, at least, lasted four months, so that for twice that 
period he never took a book into his hands. His predUection for 
military history and the accounts of marches and campaigns was 
of old standing, and afterwards reflected itself in many passages of 
his histihi^al masterpiece. 

There cannot be any reason for doubting his statement that, 
during all this time, he was looking to the fiiture rather than to the 
present, and that the conviction was gaining upon him of the time 
having arrived for beginning his proper career in life. It was 
in the direction of history that Gibbon’s reading had lain almost 
since he had been able to read at all ; and, by 1760 or thereabouts, 
Hume and Robertson were already before the world as historical 
writers who commanded its applause, and the reproach of having 
failed to reach the level of Italian and French achievement in this 
branch of literature could no longer be held to rest upon English 
writers. Gibbon, as a matter of course, was fomiliar with the 
chief historical productions of Voltaire, and, during his visit to 
Paris, in 1763, became personally acquainted with more than one 
French historian of note^ Thus, he could not feul to agree with 
Hume that 'this was the historical age‘.’ But, though he had no 
doubt as to the field of literature in which it behoved him to 
engage, he hesitated for some time with regard to the particular 
historical subject upon which he should fix his choice. Charles 
VIIl’s Italian expedition (which subject be rejected for the good 
reason that it was rather the introduction to great events than 
important in itself), the English barons’ war, a Plutarchian 
parallel between Henry V and Titus and the biographies of more 
than one British worthy — ^that of Sir Walter Ralegh in especial — 
attracted him in turn. Gradually, he arrived at t^e conclusion 
tiiat the theme chosen by him must not be Jiarrow, and must not 
be English. The history of Swiss liberty, and that of Florence 
under the Medici, hereupon, for a time, busied his imagination — 

' the former, he ^terwards actually began, in French, but abandoned 
after, in 1767 — 8, the first book of it had been read to 'a literary 
society of foreigners in London,’ and unfevourably received by 


• > Mmoin, pp. ISfi fL, of. a{>pen4ix 34. 

* Lattan of Hnm/to Stnohon, p. US, ottod iHd. 8L 
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Bat like lOltMi, lie me anbameBed by the wealth ^ 
themes wfaidi ^weented tiiemeelTee to his literary imaginatioii, 
he ended, again like Milton, by choosing adiat^ in its deyeloiment, 
IvoTed the grandest and noblest of tiimn all 

So(m after the disbandment of the militia on the dose of the 
war in 1763, he pmd a long visit to the continent, spending smne 
time in I^uris and then in Lausanne, where, daring the better part 
of a year, he prepared himself for a sojourn in Italy by a severe 
course of archaeological study ^ He crossed the Italic frontier 
in April 1764, and reached Borne in October. Here, on the 15th 
of that month, as he records in a passage which is one of the 
landmarks of historical literature, it was 

—as I sat manner amidst the rains of the Cajntol, while the bare-footed 
fryars were sine^ng vespers in the Temple of Jnpiter, that the idea of 
writing the decline and fall of the city drst started to my mind 8. 

For, as he adds, the conception of his life’s work was, at first, 
confined within these limits, and only gradually grew in his mind 
into the vaster scheme which he actually carried into execution. 
We shall, perhaps, not err in attributing a direct indtement 
towards this expansion to the title, if not to the substance, of 
Montesquieu’s Consid&aMom mr lea cavset de la gramdeur dee 
Bomaim et kur ddcadmoe (1734), which, to a mind like Gibbon’s, 
already occupied with part of the theme, could hardly fiiil to 
surest such an achievement as that to which, in the end, his 
genius proved capable of rising^ 

Still, a long interval separates the original conception of 
Gibbon’s Dedim amd Fail from the execution of even its first 
instalment Daring the years 1756 to 1764, he produced a series 
of miscellaneous historical writings, which, in part may be described 
as preliminary studies for the great work of which the design had 
now dawned upon him. Some of them were in the synoptical 
form for which he always had a special predilection, charaeteristic 
of a mind desirous, with all its inclination to detail, of securing as 
wide as possible a grasp of the theme on which it was engaged — 

^ Gf. Morison, J. G., Qihbm^ pp. 36 — 40 ; and see, as to Introdwction ft VHUtoire 
OSnSrale de la Ripubli^ue dee Suieees, Memoirs, pp. 171 — 2. This fragment, on a theme 
which has more fitfully than enduringly attracted the attention of English historians, 
is largely based on Tschudi. It is printed in vol. xix of The Mueellaneoue Works of 
Edward Gibbon (1614 ed.). 

^ Morison, J. G., Oiblwn, p. 61. 

’ Memoirs, p. 167. 

^ The similarity in title, and the difference in design, are well pointed out in the 
preface to the 1776 edition of the German translation of The DeeUne 
by Wenbk, P. A. W. 
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tiie first of the whole series, Ov/Uinea of (he HiUory of (he 
"WvAd, — The NinUi, Cemtury to the Fifteenth inehuive. Others 
were of tile nature of small monographs, showing Gibbon’s com- 
plemmitary interest in close and accnrate investigations — such as 
Critieal Enqmriea concerning the TiJOe of Charlee (he EighOk 
to tiie Crown of Naplee (1761)\ To a rather later date belongs 
the review (in French) (1768) of Horace Walpole’s Historic 
Dou&fo*. which treats this celebrated towr deforce politely, but 
as a striVing, rather than convincing, piece of work and ends with 
arguments derived from Hume, showing that the sentiment 
general on the subject represents the better grounded conclusion*. 
We pass by the classical studies belonging to the same period 
(1762 to 1770)*, noting only the long collection of French ‘minutes’ 
taken from the magnum opus of Cluverius in 1763 and 1764, as 
a preparation for his Italian tour, and entitled Nomina Gentesque 
Antiquae Italiae, and the wellknown Ohservations on the Design 
qf the VI(h Book of the Aeneid, Gibbon’s first larger effort in 
English prose. The attack which the latter piece makes upon 
Warburton’s hypothesis, that Yergirspicturp symbolises the mystic 
conception of ancient religion, is very spinted ; but modem scholar- 
ship is in this instance in sympathy with the theory denounced *. 
During the greater part of the year 1770, in which these Obser- 
vations appeared (and in which Gibbon also put to paper some 
Remarks on Blackstone's Commentaries), Gibbon’s fiither was 
afflicted by an illness which, in November, proved fatal ; yet 
the coincidence of this illness with a long interval of silence 
in the letters addressed by ‘Junius’ to The Public Advertiser 
and to its printer has been made the starting-point of a theory 
that Gibbon was the author of the famous Letters^ \ 

The death of Gibbon’s father involved the son in a mass of 
uncongenial business, and, in the end, he found himself iar from 
being a Wealthy man. Still, he had saved enough from the wreck 
to be able, in the autumn of 1772, to establish himself in London, 
where he found easy access to the materidls which he needed 
for the progress of his great work, together with the stimulus, 
which he could ill spare, of intellectual society in club and 

> The Franoh introdootion to the intended Swiss llUtory hns been sizeady noted. 

* Cf., as to this, ehap. ni, ante. 

* For all these, see toL m of MiteeUaneoAe Worke. 

* For all these, see Hid. toI. it. 

* Of. Hotison, J. C., OiSbtm, p. 39. The ObierpatUme are printed in T<d. it, the 
JBesiorli on Blaekstone in toL^t, of MUeellaneoue Work*. 

* See Smith, James, Jtiniui Unveiled <1909). 

■.LX CH. XIIL , 
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draning-itxHn^ &i 1774, he enters tiie House of Gouuiuhib,^ 
and, two years latw, the first Tolume of Tht DetiUm and FaU 
was published. 

!nie success of his political venture, in itseli^ was moderate ; 
but he has recorded that ‘the eight sessions that 1 sat in parliament' 
were a school of civil prudence, the first and most essential virtue 
of an historian*.’ Although, while sitting for Liskeard till 1781 and 
then for Lymington till 1783, he remained a silent member, he voted 
steadily for Lord North’s government and, afterwards,*adhered 
to him in his coalition with Fox. In 1779, he was rewarded for 
his public fidelity by a commissionership of trade and plantations*, 
which he held till its abolition in 1782. The salary of the ofSce 
was of much importance to him*; indeed, he thought himself 
unable to live in England without ii^ and when, on its supprestion, 
he was disappointed in his hopes of other official employment, he, 
in the year before the downfedl of the coalition, ‘ left the sinking 
ship and swam ashore on a plank*.’ In truth. Gibbon was so 
conscious of his complete lack of the requisite gifts that (as he 
apologetically confesaps) he rapidly relinquished the ‘fieeting 
illusive hope of success in the parliamentary arena.' He was, 
however, persuaded, by Lords Thurlow and Weymouth, to indite, 
in the shape of a Mtmoire Jvstific€d{f a reply to an official 
vindication by the government of Louis XVI of its conduct 
towards Great Britain. This paper, which denounces the inter- 
vention of the French government in Great Britain’s quarrel 
with her American colonies, and the delusive Spanish offer of 
mediation, is a state manifesto rather than a diplomatic document, 
and resembles some of the publidstic efforts put forth a generation 
later by Gtontz — ^if not the productions of Gents’s model, Burke*. 

While the political phase of his career, as a whole, was lame 
and self-ended, the first instalment of his great historical work, 
of which voL i was. publitiied on 17 February 1776, took "the town 
by storm ; nor has TChe DeeUne and FaU of fhe Roman 
ever ceased to hold the commanding position in the world of letters 
which it occufued at the outset. 


* * I aeret found my mind more vigorous, nor vay oompoeition more hnppy, 
in the winter huny of society and parliament.* Mtmoin, p. 901. 

* Ibid. p. 198. 

* For the doggerel, attributed to Fox, commenting on Uiis appointment, see Lettm, 
wrt. X, p, 864. 

* See bis letter to Edward (afterwards Lord) Elliot (1779) in Jiremofrt,aiipe^ 48. 

^ Bee ibid, appendix 47 (Leetert, vol. n. p. 9SQ. , 

* It is printed in Miscellaneaw Warkt^ toI. y* ^ 
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* ‘ * 

; He had produced the first portion of his yroA in a more 
kimrely way than that in which he composed the fire succeeding 
T^unms, on each of which he spent about a couple of years ; and 
ermything in the circumstances of its publication pointed to 
'a Mr succesa But the actual reception of the Tolnme very fiur 
suipassed the modest expectations entertained by him just before 
its issu^ when, as he avers, he was ‘ neither elated by the amlution 
of fom^^or depressed by the apprehension of contempt He felt 
conscious of his essential accuracy, of the sufficiency Of his readingt 
of his being in accord with the spirit of enlightenment charac- 
teristic of his age and of the splendour, as well as the attractiveness, 
of his theme. Yet the triumph was not the less sweet ; and he 
confesses himself ‘at a loss to describe the success of the work 
without betraying the vanity of the writer.’ Three editions were 
rapidly exhausted ; Madame Necker brought him her congratu- 
lations in person ; and when, in the following year, he returned 
her visit at Paris, the world of feshion (which, more entirely here 
than in London, covered the world' of letters) was at his feet At 
home. Home wrote him a letter which ‘overpaid the labour of ten 
years,’ and Robertson’s commendations were equally sincere. 
Other historians and scholars added their praise ; and, when it 
proved, for a time, that he had provoked the susceptibilities of 
religious orthodoxy, without calling forth the cavils of ‘profene’ 
critics, he was satisfied. 

It will be most convenient to enumerate at once the diief 
attacks to which The Dedme and FcM gave rise, without 
separating the earlier fi^im the later. In a scomfol review of 
antagonists, victwy over whom he professes to regard as a sufficient 
humiliation, and whose ‘rewards in this world’ he proceeds to 
recite*. Gibbon dedares that ‘the earliest of them was, in this 
respect, neglected.’ Although this was not strictly true*, it sug- 
gests a just estimate of James Ghelsum’s Remarks on the Two 
Lad Chapters of Mr Oibbon’s History (1776), a pftmphlet not 
discourteous in tone, but devoid of force. Gibbon was probably 
less touched by this tract and by the sermons of Thomas Bandolidi, 
another Oxford divine, directed against his ^teenth chapter, 
than by An Apaiogy for Christianity in a Series of LeUers 

> Of., u to Uie reo^tion of vol. i, Memoir*, pp. 194—9, vhera Hame’s letter is 
printed at length. 

* Memoir*, pp. S09 If, 

* Ohelsoni held three benedoee and was ehaplain to two Uahops, besides being 
VTMMlAr at Whitehall. See ^id. appendix VS, which oontains a notiee of seretsl of 
Gibbon’s censors. 
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to Edward QMm (1776X by Bichard Watson, r^iis fnvftasor 
of divinity at Cambridge afterwards bishop of Llandafl^ the 
polished diaracter of whose style he feels himself bound to 
acknowledge. What is even more notable in Watson’s Apology 
(which was afterwards reprinted with a companion Apology for 
the BUde, in answer to Thomas Paine), is the tolerance of tone 
observable in the general conduct of his argument, as well as 
in such a passage as that acknowledging Voltaire’s services to 
Christianity in the repression of bigotry. The criticism ef Gibbon’s 
nse of insinuation is telling, and in the last letter the appeal, not 
to Gibbon, but to that section of the public which, so to speak, 
was on the look-out for religious difficulties obstructing the 
acceptance of the Christian foithi — ^is both skilful and impressive. 
Passing by Letters on the Preoale/noe of Ohristicmity hefore 
its CivU estcMishmewt by East Apthorpe (on whom archbishop 
Cornwallis promptly bestowed a city living), and Smyth Loftus’s 
Reply to the Reasonings of Mr Gibbon (whose mention of ‘a 
Theological answer imtten by a mere Irish parson ’ seems to apply 
to this effort), both pnnted in 1778\ we come to a publication 
of the same year, which at last moved Gibbon to break the silence 
hitherto opposed by him to the assailants of his first volume, or, 
rather, of the portion of it whidi had treated of the progress of 
early Christianity. Henry Edwards Davis, a young Oxonian, in 
his Examination of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters of 
Mr Gibbon's History etc. (1778), set about his task in the ardent 
spirit of a reviewer fresh to the warpath, and, after attempting to 
convict the author of The Decline and FaU of misrepresentation 
(including misquotation) of a number of — ^mainly Latin — ^writers, 
launched forth into the still more nebulous sphere of charges 
of plagiarism from Middleton, Barbeyrac, Dodwell and others — 
curiously enough tracing only a single passage to Tillemont^ as its 
source. Daris’s Excamnation is of the sort which smaD critics 
have at all times applied to writers whether great or small, and, in 
this as in other instances, it succeeded in stinging. In A Vindica- 
tion of some Passages in the Fifteenth and Siasteenth Chapters 
(1779)‘, after declaring that Davis’s accusations, as touching the 
historian’s honour, had extorted from him a notice which he had 


^ An Enquiry into the Belief of the Chrietiana of the first three eenturiee respecting 
the Godhead by William Burgh, author of three yolumes of BoUHeal DisquieitUms 
(1778—5), belongs to the same year. 

* Cf. ante, chap, zn and post, p. 814, note 2. ^ *'* 

* Bepiint^ in yol. xy of MiierUaneous Worke. 
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* rrfhmed to more honomble foes, he defend indupit- 

aUe and, in point of foct, undisputed success^ ajiaiiist tiieindictmeBt 
preferred against him, and took advanta^ (tf the occasion to 
reply, without losing his temper, to ‘the theological champions 
who have signalized their ardour to break a lance against tiie 
shield of a Pagan adversary.’ The defence served its purpose, 
and he did not find any necessity for renewing ik As 1^ great 
work progressed, a second aeries of censors took up their parable 
against it* In 1781, Henry Taylor, a divine of the ‘intellectual’ 
school, in his Thonghts on the Nature of the Cfrand Apoetaeg and 
Ohtervatione on Qibbon’s still- vezt fifteenth chapter, sou^t, while 
deprecating the historian’s sneers, to show that he aimed not at 
the essence, but only at the particulars of his subject; and Joseph 
Milner, a mystically disposed evangelical who wrote ecclesiastical 
history with the intent of illustrating the display of Christian 
virtues, and whom Gibbon set down as a fool, published his 
Gibbon’s Account of Christianity considered etc. In the following 
year, John Priestley, in the second volume of his History of the 
Corruptions of ChristianUy joined issue with Gibbon, whom he 
charged with representing the immediate causes of the spread of 
the Christian religion as tnving been themselves effects*. In 1784, 
Joseph White, in the third of a set of Bampton lectures delivered 
at Oxford, returned to the subject of Gibbon’s ‘five causes,’ which 
the critic conceived to be ‘in reality unconnected with any divine 
interposition’ ; in the same year, a special point — ^intended, of course, 
as a test-point — concerning Gibbon’s trustworthiness was raised by 
George Travis, archdeacon of Chester, in his Letters to Edward 
Gibbon in defence of the disputed verse (St John’s First Epistte, 
chap. V, V. 7) introducing the three heavenly witnesses. The attack 
drew down upon its unfortunate author a series of replies by 
Bichard Person, which have been classed^ with the controversial 
criticism of Bentley; but, although satisfectorily vindicated as to 
the main issue of the dispute, Gibbon cannot have*V^;arded his * 
champion’s intervention with feelings of unmixed gratitude. 
'Hnvis’s arguments were confounded; but Person’s criticism of 
the writer whom Travis had attacked has survived : 

I oonfeas I see nothing wrong in Mr Gibbon’s attack npon ChristianHy. ' 
It proceeded, 1 donbt not, from the purest and most virtuous motives. We 
can indy blame him for carrying on the attack in «i imddions manner, wsd 
with imperfect weapons^, 

’ As to Priestli^ and his pmnt of view,,see vol. xi. 

* letters to Mr Arehdeaeon TravU (1790). ptefaM, p. 
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and Aere follows a literary jadgment of the c^eat historiaa's 
irtyle— 4uid, ind^ntally, of ^ ethics— ‘to whidi fortiiar reference 
must be made below, and which, while foil of wit, is, in some 
respects, not more witty than tme. A more formidable censor tlum 
archdeacon TraTis appeared, in 1782, in the person of Lord Hailes 
(Sir David DalrympleX of whose own^ contributions to historical 
Uteratore some mention was made in the previous chapter of tibia 
work. Much of the logic of An Inquiry into Ote S^ondary 
Oanueo which Mr Gibbon hoc assign/ed for the Rapid Growth 
qf ChristUmity (1778) — which is at once straightforward in form 
and temperate in tone— is irrefotable ; and Gibbon was sagacious 
enough to allow that, possibly, some flaws were discovered in his 
work by his legal critic, to whose accuracy as a historian he goes out 
of his way to pay a compliment^. Finally, after, in a university 
sermon at Cambridge (1790), Thomas Edwards had referred, as 
to a formidable enemy, to a writer whose work ‘can perish only 
with the language itself,’ John Whitaker, of whose Mictory qf 
Manchester notice will be taken below, and who seems to have 
been actuated by recent private published, in 1791, a series 

of criticisms begun by him in The English Reriew, in October 
1788, under the title Gibbon’s History etc., in Vols. TV. V. and VI. 
reviewed. In this tractate. Gibbon’s supposed lack of veracity is 
traced back to the lack of probity stated to be shown by him 
already in the earlier portions of his work; and his absolution 
of other writers’ materials is held up to blame together with the 
frequent inel^ance of his style. The general method of Whitaker’s 
attack can only be described by the word ‘nagging’; at the 
close, he gathers up the innumerable charges into a grand 
denunciation of the historian as another Miltonic Belial, imposing 
but hollow, pleasing to the outward sense but incapable of high 
thoughts. 

This summary account of the attacks upon The D&^ne <md 
FoM published in the lifetime of its author at least illustrates 
the narrowness of the limits within which the sea of criticism 
was, after all, almost entirely conflned. Gibbon’s treatment of 
them, on the other hand, shows how little importance he attached 
to such censure except when it impugned his general qualifications 
as a historian. How little he cared for immediate applause is 


^ Memoir$t p. 204. 

* Bee Lord Sheffield’s note in MUe, Works, toI. z, p. 248, where it is statei^ that 
Whitaker had written rery amiable letters to Gibbois after pemsing chapters xv 
and XTJ. «. 
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' the fiewt that^ though the popular wefaxune extended 

td his second and third volnmes (1781) was, at firsts &intw, it was 
now lhat he finally resolved to carry on Ae work from 
the fidl of the westmn to that of the eastern eminre — an interval 
of about a thousand yeara Not long afterwards, he at last made 
up his mind to exchange conditions of existence which, as he 
asserts, had become wearisome to him and which he, certainly, 
could no longer afford to meet^ for the freedom of a purely literary 
life; and, in the autumn of 1783, he broke up his London establish- 
ment and carried out the long-cherished plan of settling with his 
tried friend George Deyverdun^ at Lausanna Here, in a retire- 
ment which was anything but 'cloistered,’ he, by the end of 1787, 
brought to a dose the main work of his life, of which the three 
concluding volumes (rv — ^vi) were carried by him to England and 
published in April 1788. The passage in the Memoirs relating 
the historian’s actual accomplishment of his task is one of the 
commonplaces of English literature, and records one of the golden 
moments which redeem the endless tale of disappointments and 
feilures in the annals of authorship. 

After, in 1788, Gibbon had again returned to Lausanne, where, 
in the following year, he lost the feithful Deyverdun, he made up 
his mind— once more setting an example which but few men of 
letters have found themselves able to follow — to undertake no 
other great work, but to confine himself henceforth to essays 
or ''Historical excursions It was as one of these that he 
designed his Antiquities qf the House of Brwnswith. What he 
wrote of this work amounts to more than a fi'agment^ ; for, of the 
three divimons contemplated by him, the first {The ItcMom, Descent) 
and part of the second {The German, Reign), were actually carried 
out, though the third {The British Succession of the House qf 
Brunswick), for which Gibbon could have but very imperfectly 
commanded the material preserved in Hanover and at home, was 
not even approached by him. Whatever temporary vidue Gibbon’s 
treatment of the material amassed by Leibniz and Muratori might 
have possessed vanished with the tardy publication, in 1842, of 
Leibniz’s own Annates imperii oeddentis Brhnsnieenses. But 

’ It waa with Dqrverdoii that, in 1768, Gibbon had hronght ont in London the 
French literary annual called M€moir€9 Littiraire$ de la Orande Bretagne pour lee 
AnnSee 1767 et 1768, to which he contributed, with other articles, a reriew of Lyttel- 
ton’s Hietary of Henry II, * that Toluminous work, in which sense and learning are not 
illnmyated by a ray of genius.^ {Memoiret pp. 178 — 4.) 

* See the letter to Ijangeiyn Lettere, p. 229. 

* Bee MUeeUar^foue Worke^ toI. xn. 
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Gibbon's narrative has a few purple ^tches, nor would posterity 
willingly forego the tribute which, near its opening, ^ pays to 
'the genius and nnpuralleled intdlect' of Leibni^ as well as to tiie 
industiy and critical ability of the indefotigable Italian sdiolar 
with whom the great German was assodated in his researches. 

In 1791, Gibbon bade forewell to Lausanne, and the rest of his 
life was spent in JSngland, where he almost continuously eigoyed 
tile paternal hospitality of his most intimate English friend, the 
earl of Sheffield (John Baker Holroyd), at Sheffield place, Sussex, 
and in London. Lord Sheffield’s name is as enduringly associated 
with that of the great historian as Boswell’s is with Johnson’s, but 
in a more equal way — as is shown by Lord Sheffield’s unique 
treatment of Gibbon’s Memoirs and by his admirable posthumous 
editions of the MiseeUameom Works. The last addition which 
Gibbon lived to make to these, the Address recommending the 
publication of Seriptores Berum Angliccmanm, under the editor- 
ship of the Scottish antiquarian and historian John Pinkerton — 
a noble design which was to remain long unaccomplished— was 
interrupted by deaths Thus, his last literary effort appropriately 
directed itself to the promotion of historical research. He died 
on 16 January 1794, and was buried in the Sheffield mausoleum in 
Fletching church, by the side ' of his dear Mend, we may almost 
say, of his brother by adoptionV In the Memoirs, which he left 
behind him as the best monument of his long literary life, he 
confesses himself ‘disgusted with the affectation of men of letters, 
who complain that they have renounced a substance for a shadow; 
and that their fome (which sometimes is no insupportable weight) 
affords a poor compensation for envy, censure, and persecution’.’ 
Whatever crowning grace Gibbon’s life may have missed, it brought 
him a long intellectual triumph and a feme which the course of 

time has left undimmed. 

• • 

Gibbon declared, as has been seen, that he ‘never presumed to 
accept a place in the British triumvirate of historians ’ ; but 
succeeding generations have concurred in assigning to The Deeilme 
a/nd PaU the pritauu^, which it still hold^ among historical works 
in our literature, and in esteeming its author the most brilliant 
example known of ‘the union of the historian and the man of 


' It is printed, with an explanatory appendix ty Pinkerton, in voL m of MitetV- 
laneout Work$. 

* Harriaon, Ftederio, u.*. , 

■ * Memoitt, p. 941. ^ 
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llillen^.’ From the andents, he had takeiT OTer tibe rhetorical dde 
dF the historian’s task; from the French, he had derived the 
treatment of historical materials by a sdentifle metiiod of critidsm 
and selection ; from the French, too, with the assistance of Hume 
and Robertson, he had learnt how to combine sdentifle method 
witii artistic effect His literary art may suffer from mannerisms, 
which were those of his age, as well as from foibles, which were his 
own, ai^ as a scientific history, his work has, in many respects, 
become superannuated; but its main and distinctive qualities 
continue unimpaired. Is it possible to indicate, in a few words, 
of which, among these qualities, the importance seems paramount? 

In the first place, his choice of subject — as it gradually 
developed itself in the progress of the Work — was supremely 
felidtous ; for it is the greatest theme furnished by profhne 
history. Even before Gibbon could feel assured that the complete 
treatment of the whole subject would be compassed by himself, he 
already contemplated it in its unity ^ What the Roman empire 
was, a^r it had attained to its full strength and maturity, and how 
its western division verged gradually to its decline and downfrdl, is 
only half the story; the other and much longer half shows how its 
fia.ll was followed by long centuries of life in the eastern, and a 
revival, in new conditions, of its existence in the western, world. 
And more than this : Janus-like, the historian is constrained to 
tom, with one face, to the Roman commonwealth out of which 
the empire grew and of which it never lost the impress; while, 
with his other £BM:e, he looks forward to modem times. He bids 
us consider, not only what it was that declined and fell, but, also, 
what grew into life. The new elements of movement, the rise 
of new national, and that of new religious, powers must all be 
reviewed in their twofold relation to what they superseded and to 
what they prepared. The mig;ration and settiements of the 
Teutonic tribes, and the spread and establishment of the Christian, 
and, after it, of the Mohammadan, religion, must btf treated not 
only as helping to break up the Roman empire, but, also, as 
cooperating in the new order of things. The principle of the 
continuity of history. Freeman’s fitvourite them^ i% as the latest 
editor of Gibbon reminds ns, 

not the least important aspect of The Decline ofuf i^b//....Ontlieo(Mitinuity 
of the Boman ISm^re depended the unity of CHbbon’s work... whatever 
names of oontmnpt he ndff ht apply to the institution in the days of the deeline *. 

* ^niy, J. B., pra&Me to the 1909 edn., p. viii. 

* 8m the outline of the aiAenie in the prefiuw to vol. i dated 1 Vebrnaiy 1776. 

* Buiy, a.*. , 
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Hiiu^ historiaii esBftya to narrate how the andent wwld beoame 
the modem, just as the mansolenm of Hadrian became the papal 
fiuttoess of St Angelo~or, in hu own characteristic words\ to 
‘describe the tirinmph of barbarism and religion.’ 

The capabilities of the subject, then, are of surpassing greatness ; 
yet the mind is able to grasp it as a whole. Here, we have no 
mere series of annals, such as were presented even by the excellent 
lSllemont> to whom Gibbon was indebted for much of his n^aterial*, 
but a complete work. Its opening chapters may fiall short of the 
results of modem niimismatical and epigraphical research; its 
later portions, which cover a relatively &r larger ground, may 
show an inadequate command of the political life of the Byzmitine 
emigre and all but ignore much of the Slavonic side of its history, 
may inadequately appreciate the historic significance, or the 
individual grandeur, of the figure of Charles the great and may 
foil in the narration of the second and third crasades’ — in a word, 
it may need to be supplemented, repaired or changed here and 
there, and again and again. But it is complete even though it 
is imperfect Eminent historians — Guizot, Milman, Bury — ^have, 
therefore, been willing to become Gibbon’s editors and commen- 
tators ; but they have not dealt with him as he dealt with Tille- 
mont It is as a whole that his work has maintained the position 
which it conquered for itself at once in historical literature. 

Inspired, as it were, by the muse of history herself in the 
magnificence of his choice of subject and in the grandeur of his 
determination to treat it with a completeness in harmony with its 
nature, Gibbon displayed a breadth of grasp and a lucidily of 
exposition such as very few historians have brought to the per- 
formance of a cognate task. Whether in tracing the origin and 
growth of a new religion, such as Mohammadanism, or in developing 
in comprehensive out^e the idea of Roman jurispradence^ the 
masterly clearness of his treatment is equal to the demands of his 
philosophic "insight ; nor does the imaginative power of the 
historian fidl short of the consummate skill of the literary artist. 

But there is another requirement which the historian, whatever 
may be his theme, is called upon to satisfy, and which, in plain 

* Biixy, p. vii. 

* Tillemont^ Le Nain de, HUtoire de$ Empereura etc., treats each suooessiYe reign in 

a series of short chapters or headed articles, with notes appended on a wide variety of 
points, in the way that Gibbon loved. It reaches to the death of the emperor 
Anastasias, a.d. 618. His Mimoirea EeeUaktiHquea cover the first six centories of the 
Christian era. As to Gibbon’s debt to him, see Bnry, u.9. p. ix. • 

^ > Cf. ibid. pp. xix — xxi ; Morison, Gibbon, pp. 162 — 6. 

* Cf. Boxy, pp. xiii and xiv. « 
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thdli, is anteoedent to all others. Any work daimiBg to be a 
eoalnbntion to historical knowledge should, witiiin the limits of 
hu man fidlibility and the boundaries at different times confining 
hu man knowledge, Ibe exactly truthful. It was on tkis head only 
that Gibbon avowed himself sensitive, and on this alone that he 
condescended to reply to antagonists of any sort It is worse 
than needless to attempt to distinguish between the infinitely 
numeroqs shades of inveracity ; and Gibbon would have scorned 
any such endeavour. His defence, of which, in the opinion of 
those capable of rising above the method adopted by more thafi 
one of his censors, the validity is indisputable, is a real vindicaticnL 
He allows that a critical eye may discover in his work some loose 
and general references. But he fiurly asks whether, inasmuch as 
their proportion to the whole body of his statements is quite 
inconsiderable, they can be held to warrant the accusation brought 
against him. Nor is he unsuccessful in explaining the circum- 
stances which, in the instances impugned, rendered greater precision 
of statement impossible. The charge of plagiarism — ^the last 
infirmity of sagacious critics — he rebuts with conspicuous success, 
and courageously upholds his unhesitating plea of woi guilty : 

If my readers are satisfied with the form, the colours, the new arrange- 
ment which I have given to the labours of my predecessors, they may perhaps 
consider me not as a contemptible thief, but as an honest and industrious 
manufacturer, who has fairly procured the raw materials, and worked them 
up with a laudable degree of skill and success \ 

The verdict of modem historical criticism has approved 
his plea. ‘If,’ writes Bury, ‘we take into account the vast range 
of his work, his accuracy is amazing, and, >vith all his disadvan- 
tages, his slips are singularly few®.’ It is an objection of very 
secondary importance, though one to which even experienced 
writers are wont to expose themselves, that Gibbon is apt to 
indulge jn what might almost be called a*parade of authorities. 

Complete, lucid and accurate. Gibbon, finally, is one of the 
great masters of English prose. His power of narrative is at 
least equalled by his gift of argumentative statement, and, in all 
parts of his work, his style is one which holds ^e reader spell- 
bound by its stately dignity, relieved by a curious subtlety of 
nva/MCf and which, at the same time, is the writer’s own as much 
as is that of Clarendon, Macaulay or Carlyle. Gibbon’s long 
sentences, which, at times, extend over a whole paragraph or page, 
but are never involved, resemble neitiier those of Johnson nor 
those* of Robertson ; i(his style is to be compared to that of any 

* Vindication {MUeeUancom Work$^ vol. ur, p. 588 ). * t*.# , p. ix. 
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oAer mastw of English prose, it is to Bnrire’a Built witibi^ 
admirable s^ and predsion, his sentences are coloured hy a 
delicate choice of words and permeated by a delightful suggestion 
of rhythm in each case — ^too pleadng to seem^e effect of dedgn. 
Gibbon’s irony differs greatly from that of Swifi^ who deliberately 
fools his reader and, thereby, increases the eiyoyment that arises 
from the perception of his real meaning, and still more from 
that of Carlyle, the savage purpose of whose sarcasm nev#r leaves 
the reader in doubt The irony of Gibbon is almost always 
t^fined, but not at any time obscure. It reveals itself in the 
choice of an epithet, in the substitution of a noun of more ordinary 
usage for another of a more select class ; it also appears in the 
inversion of the order in which, commonly, reasons are assigned 
or motives suggested, and often makes use of that most dangerous 
of all rhetorical devices — ^insinuation. This, however, already 
carries us beyond* mere questions of style. Where this insinua- 
tion is directed against aeeumed ethical principles, it has been 
admirably characterised^ ‘as sub-cynicaL’ 

Gibbon’s diction, it may be added, was not formed on native 
models only; yet it would be in the highest degree ui\iust to 
describe it as Gallidsing. His fine taste preserved him from the 
affectation of special turns or tricks of style not due to the 
individuality of a writer, but largely consisting in idioms borrowed 
from a tongue whose genius is not that of ours. Much as Gibbon, 
who, from an early date, wrote French with perfect ease and clear- 
ness, owed to that language and literature in the formation of his 
style as well as in his general manner as a historian, he merely 
assimilated these elements to others which he could claim as 
nativa Notwithstanding the powerfhl presentment of the case by 
Taine^ the infiuence of French works upon the siyle of English 
historians has probabjy been overrated. In the first place, the 
‘triumvirate’ Hume, Robertson and Gibbon should* not be 
‘lumped’ t(^ther from the point of view of style any more than 
from other more or less adjacent points of view. The style of 
Hume, in some measure, was influenced by his reading of 
French philosophers, and that of Gibbon by his reading of the 
works of this and of other French literary schools — ^the sequence 
of great pulpit orators among them ; in the style of Robertson, 
it is difficult to see much influence of French prose of any sort 

> ByFraderio Hairison, ujt. Horace Walpole paid to Gibbon’s style the pompU- 
ment : 'he never tires me.’ (Meridge thought it * detestable.’ (Memoirt, appendix 87.) 

* HUtoire de la LitUrature Anglai$e, vol. iv, p. 880 (e^. 1666)i. 
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t Afft if we are to trace the genesis of Gibbon's proi;e style, we 
dAiliild take care, while allowing for French, not altogether to 
dtUeghird native influences. Gibbon, as is well knowii^ was a great 
admirer of Fielding, to whom (as it would seem, erroneously) he 
ascribed kinship with the house of Habsburg ; though there 
can be no question of comparing the style of the great novelist to 
that of the great historian, it may be -pointed out how Fielding, 
like Gibl^n, excels in passages holding the mean between narrative 
and oratorical prose, and how, among great writers of the period, 
he alone (except, perhaps, in a somewhat different fashion, 
Goldsmith) shares with Giblmn that art of subdued irony which it 
was sought alone to characterise. Gibbon, then, has much of the 
magnificence of Burke, of the incisiveness of Home and of the 
serene humour of Fielding, in addition to the ease and lucidity 
of the French writers who had been the companions of his youthM 
studiea The faults of his^style have been summarised, once for 
aU, in the celebrated passage in Porson’s exposure of Travis which 
has already been cited ^ ; they consist, in the first instance, of 
a want of terseness, and, at the same time, a want of proportion, 
to which our age is more sensitive than was Gibbon’s ; he some- 
times, says Porson, in Shakespearean phrase, 'draws out the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument’; while, on 
other occasions, he recalls Foote’s auctioneer, 'whose manner was 
so inimitably fine that he had as much to say upon a ribbon as ' 
a Raphael.’ The other fault reprehended by Porson we may 
imitate Gibbon himself in veiling under the transparent cover of 
a foreign tongue — it is, in the scathing words of Sainte-Beuve^ unc 
obacenite erudite et Jiroide. 

Concerning yet another, and more comprehensive charge against 
Gibbon, on which, as has been seen, critic after critic, retuniing 
again and again to the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, thought 
it neceslary to insist, we need, in conclusion, say little or 
nothing. The day has ps^sed for censuring him because, in this 
part of his work, he chose to dwell upon* what he described 
as the secondary causes of the progress of the Christian religion, 
and the c ommuni ty which professed it, from thb days of Nero 
to those of Constantine. Such a selection of causes he had a right 
to make ; nor did he ask his readers to shut their eyes to the 
cardinal fimt, as stated by Milman **, that, ' in the Christian 

* It is rqttinted in Watson, J. S., ISf* 0 / Ponm (IMl), p. 86. 

** CSted by Birkbsdc in pnUoe to Memoirs, p. si. 

• Fnlue to^edition of U72, with notes by Mitanan and Oniaot, p. xiii. 
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dlq^ennlionfwiii the material world, it is as the Eirrt Great Chmailr* 
that the Deity is most ondeniably present.* Eren the nulniim 
in which, in ids first rolnme, at aU events be chose to aptak of 
men and institutions surrounded by traditional romance cannot 
be made the basis of any charge against him as a historical writer. 
But it is quite obrious to any candid student of The Dedme 
and Fall that its author had no sympathy with human nature 
in its exceptional moral developments — ^in a word, that his work 
was written, not only without enthusiasm, but with a conscious 
distrust, which his age shared to the full, of enthusiasts. Unlike 
Hume, who yrae at one with Gibbon in this distrust, the latter 
remained, in this respect, master of himself and did not allow 
antipathies against those who stood on one side to exciite his 
sympathies with those on the other. He would have treated toe 
puritan movement in the spirit in which Hume treated it, and 
have had as little wito to penetrate into its depths, as, in con- 
temporary politics, he tried to understand toe early aspirations of 
toe French revolution. But he would not, it may be supposed, 
have drawn a sympathetic picture of king Charles I — ^for it would 
be uqjust to him to ascribe to any such mental process toe con- 
ception of Julian the apostate, whereby hd scandalised toe orthodox. 
Nothing iu the historian’s own idiosyncrasy responds to the passions 
which transform toe lives of men and nations; and, to him, history, 

* in his own words^, is ‘little more than the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of maiddnd.’ This limitation deprives the greatest of 
Fogliah historical works of a charm which is more than a charm, 
and toe absence of which, however legitimate it seemed to toe 
historian himself, cannot be ignored by his readers. 

Though Gibbon overtops all contemporary English historical 
writers who concerned themselves wito ancient history — ^in toe 
sense in which it long remained customary to employ toelterm — ^it 
may be welbto note in this place a few of toe more important 
productions in this field by lesser writers. The general public 
was not supplied with many nutritious droppings from academical 
tables, still largely supplied with the same ‘classical’ five; and, in 
toe field of ancient history in particular, its Olpaid labourers had, 
like Oliver Goldsmith, to turn out as best they might a ‘popular* 
history of Giwece or of Borne. Meanwhile, toe demands of a more 
fostidions section of readers for more elalwrate works on andmit 


> Oitad br Buy, im . i>. xA. 
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Iqr no meanB clamorotia. Tho buoo oo b of Conyors 

Higtory of ike Life of Marcus TuOius Cieero (1741) 
had firoTOd, as an exception, how barren thia branch of nlimaic ftl 
woi^ had hitherto remain^, and, albeit he was a Tolununons 
writer^ his other publications of thiw class had been, in the 
ancillary to his historical magnum opus. Though he describes 
it in his prefeu^ as a ‘life and times ’ rather than a ‘life’ of his 
hero, it is constructed on biographical lines, and contributed in 
its way to»nouridi the single-minded devotion to Cicero^ as a 
politician hardly less than as a writer, which, at a later date, was 
to suffer ruthless shocks. Nor should another production be passed 
by, which was directly due to its author’s unwillingness to remain 
content with the French Jesuit history of Rome that had hitherto 
commanded the field, supplemented by the more discursive writings 
of Aubert de Vertot and Basil Eennett Nathaniel Hooke, the 
Mend of Pope from his yojith to the hour of his death, dedicated 
to the poet the first volume of his Roman History from tite 
Building qf Rome to the Ruin of Ote CommonujcaUh, which 
appeared in 1738, though the fourth and concluding volume was 
not published till 1771, eight years after the author’s death. 
Hooke also wrote Ohservations on the Roman Senate (1768) ,* but 
he is best knoMm as the literary editor of the famous Account of 
the Conduct of the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough (1742)i His 
Roman History, though, of course, obsolete, especially in its 
earliest sections (as to the chronology of which he falls in with the 
chronological conclusions of Newton), is written clearly and simply ; 
moreover, his sympathies are broad, and, though his narrative 
may, at Hman, lack proportion, it shows that he had a heart for the 
pl^s and could judge generously of Julius Caesar. 

It was in for broader fashion, as became a Scottish professor of 
moral philosophy, that Adam Ferguson proyed his interest in the 
more extended view of historical study which was engaging the 
attention of British, as well as French, writers. Soitaething was 
said in our previous chapter of his Essay on the History of 
diva Somety (1767X Thus, when, in 1783, Feipson published 
his diief work. The Hilary of the Progress and Termina- 
tion of the Roman Republic, it was with no narrow concep- 
tion (ff his task that he undertook what, as its title indicates, 
was HwaigtiAH as a sort of introductory supplement to Gibbon’s 
masterpiece. The preliminaiy survey of the course of Rmoan 

* A*fUUi of wiU be found ia voL i of hii MitetUtmmit 

ir«rfe» (Sad ada. 17^). Cf., as to fait ptoea amoag aobdaia, «nt», voL is, diap. sm. 
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history finxm toe origins, toong^ done wito care and with dtie * 
Intention to historical geography, is, necessarily, inadequate!, and ' 
some portions of what follows, avowedly, serve only to k^mn 
ns as to what toe Romans themselves believed to be a true 
narrative. His sketches of character are toe reverse of para- 
doxical, though after recounting the enormities of Tiberius, he 
grieves ‘to acknowledge that he was a man of considerable ability 

In toe year (1784) following that of toe publication of 
Ferguson’s Roman History appeared the first volume ja/tVi illiam 
Mitford’s History of Chreece, a venture upon what was then, in 
English historical literature, almost untrodden ground. Gibbon 
had suggested toe enterprise to Mitford, who was his brotoeer- 
officer in toe south-Hampshire militia and had published a treatise 
on toe military force of England, and the militia in particular. 
Mitford’s Hietory, which was not completed till 1810, long held toe 
vod Old'S axvoowisd^ wotka oi eudxuravg It \a oids 

necessary to glance at Macaulay’s early article on the work% in 
order to recognise that, in the midst of his partisan cavils’ — in 
spite, too, of shortcomings of historical criticism particularly 
obvious in toe account of the heroic age — Mitford displays an 
apprehension of the grandeur of the theifie on which he is engaged. 
He is prejudiced, but not unconscientious ; and, from his frequently 
perverse conclusions, many an English student has been able to 
disentangle his first conception of Greek free citizenship. 

Finally, John Whitaker, who plays a rather sorry part at toe fiig- 
end of toe list of Gibbon’s assailants, is more worthily remembered 
as author of The History of Mcmehester. Of this he produced 
only the first two books (1771 — 6)— dealing respectively with 
the Roman and Roman-Brirish, and with the English period to the 
foundation of the heptarchy, and, therefore, belonging in part to 
toe domain of ancient history. Though it has been subjected to 
criticism at least as severe as that poured by Whitaker add others 
upon Gibbor/s great work, History survives as a notable 
product of learning,' albeit containing too large an imaginative 
element. Whitaker carried on toe sune line of researdi and con- 
jecture in his O^wm History of toe Britons (1772X intended as 
a refutation of Macpherson’s treatise on toe subject. In 1794 he 
published The Conrse of Haamibal over the A^cueertamod, whito 
has not proved toe last word on the subject 

^ Yol. nx, p. 551. ^ Edinburgh Beview^ July 1808. 

* Mitford, who has the courage of his opinions, stetes (vol. z, p. 278) thl^t * ihe 
House of Oommons prq^rly represents the Aristooratioal part of the constitution.* 



CHAPTER XIV 
PHILOSOPHERS 
Hxtme and Adam Smith 

Of tlie J;wo friends whose names give a title to this chapter, it 
has been truthfully said that ^ there was no third person writing 
the English language during the same period, who has had so much 
influence upon the opinions of mankind as either of these two men\’ 
There were many other writera on the same or cognate subjects, 
who made important contributions to the literature of thought; 
but Hume and Adam Smith tower *above them all both in intel- 
lectual greatness and in the permanent influence of their work. 

I. Daviii Hume 

In the sketch of his Own Li/e^ which he wrote a few months 
before his death, Hume says that he was * seized very early with a 
passion for literature, which has been the ruling passion of my life, 
and the great source of my enJoyuientM.' Another document of 
much earlier date (1734), M'hich Hume himself revcale^l to no one, 
but which has been discovered and printed by his biographer ^ gives 
us a clear insight into the nature of this literary ambition and of 
the obstacles to its satisfaction. 

Ah our collect? education in S<?otlBnd, extending little fuKher tluin the 
longiiafireH, ends commonly when we arc* aliout fourUnm or ilHcen years of 
aae, 1 waH after that left to niy own choice in my readinif, and found It 
incline me alraont equally to bookM of reaHoninir and philoMiphy, and to 
poetry and the polite ati thorn. Every one who in acquainted either with the 
philoHopherM or eriticn, knows that there in nothinflr yet cHtabliiihefl In either 
of IheHe two Hciencea, and that they contain little more than endlcMS dinputen, 
even in the moat fundamental articlea. Upon examination ortheae, I found 
a certain boldneaa of temper growinip in me, which woa not inclined to aubmit 
to any authority in these aufojecta, but led me to seek out some new medium 
by which truth mijrht be established. After much study and refle<dloa cm 
this, at last, when I was about eiiphleen years of aire, there seemed to be 
opened np to me a new scene of thouirlit^ which transported me lieyond 
measure, and made me, with an ardoor natural to younir men, throw up 
every other pleasure or business to apply entirely to it. . • . Having now time 
and leisure to cool my inflamed imairination, I began to consider serloualy 

> Bortoo, J. n.. Life anJ Corrtfpondence of David Hurntt vol. i, p. 117. 

** Ibid. vol. I, pp. »0--d3. 
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bow 1 dioold ^ooeed in my ^lilosophioal inqnirioo. I found thnt...eTery * 
one oonsnl ted hie fanoy in ereeiinff aohemes of Tirtne and of hap^nea^ without 
ragardinff hnman natnre, upon which every moral eonoinsion most dopend. 
This, therefore, I resolved to make my prindpal study, and the sonroe ftmn 
which I would derive every truth in criticism as well as morality. 

These passages show, not only that Hume’s ambition was entirely 
literary, bul^ also, that his literaiy ambition was centred in philo- 
sophy and that he was convinced he held in his grasp a key 
to its problems Literary ambition never ceased to be Hume’s 
ruling passion, and it brought him fome and even affluence. But 
his early enthusiasm for the discovery of truth seems to have been 
damped by the reception of his first and greatest work, or by the 
intellectual contradiction to which his arguments led, or by both 
causes combined. In philosophy, he never made any real advance 
upon his first work, A Treatise of Hunum Nature ; Ms later efibrts 
were devoted to presenting its arguments in a more perfect and 
more popular literary form, or to toning down their destructive 
results, and to the application of his ideas to questions of economics, 
politics and religion, as well as to winning a new reputation for 
himself in historical composition. 

His career contained few incidents that need to be recorded 
beyond the publication of his books. He was bom at Edinburgh 
on 26 April 1711, the younger son of a country gentleman of good 
fiunily, but small property. His ‘passion for literature’ led to his 
early desertion of the study of law ; when he was twenty-three, he 
tried commerce as a cure for the state of morbid depression in 
wMch severe study had landed him, and also, no doubt, as a means 
of livelihood. But, after a few months in a merchant’s office at 
Bristol, he resolved to make finigality supply his deficiency of 
fortune, and settled in France, chiefly at La Flhche, where, more 
than a century before, Descartes had been educated at the Jesuit 
college. But he never mentions tMs connection with Descartes ; 
he was occupied with' other thoughts; and, after three ■years, in 
1737, he came home to arrange for the publication of A Treatise 
cf Huaum Natwre, 'the first two volumes of wMch appeared in 
January 1739. If the book did not literally, as Hume put it, ffiU 
‘dead-l^ra front the press,’ it excited little attention; the only 
literary notice it received entirely foiled to appreciate its signifi- 
cance. He was bitterly disappointed, but continued the preparation 
for the press of his tMrd volume, ‘Of Morals.’ TMs appeared in 
1740 ; and, in 1741, he published a volume of Essays Moral and 
F<Mtical, which reached a second edition and was supplemented 
by a second volume in 1742. The success 6f these essays gratified 
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Hume's literary ambition uid, perhaps, had a good deal to do with 
the direction of his actirity towards the applicadon and populari- 
sation of his reflections rather than to further criticism of their 
basis. About this time, Hume resided, for the most part, at the pa- 
ternal estate (now belonging to his brother) of Xiiiewells in Berwick- 
shire ; but he was making eflbrts to secure an independent income ; 
he failed twice to obtain a university professorship ; he spent a 
trouble^me year as tutor to a lunatic nobleman ; he accompanied 
general Sl^ C!lair as his secretary on his expedition to France in 
1746, and on a mission to Vienna and Turin in 1748. lii the latter 
year was published a third volume of Erniya Moral and PoUHcal, 
and, also, Philosophieal Essay« eoucemtvff Human UuderMmuling, 
afterwards (1758) entitled An Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, in which the reasonings of lK>ok i of A Treatim qf 
Human Nature were presented in a revised but incomplete fonn. 
A second edition of this work ap{)eared in 1751, and, in the same 
year. An Enquiry concerning the Principles qf Morals (founded 
upon book iii of the Treatise) which, in tlie opinion of the author, 
was of all his ‘ writings, historical, philosophical, or literary, incom- 
parably the best.’ A few months later (February 1 752), he published 
a volume of Political Discourses which, he said, was ‘ the only work 
of mine that was successful on the first publication.' According to 
Burton, it * introduced Hume to the literature of the continent’ It 
was translated into French in 1753 and, again, in 1754. In 1752, 
he was appointed keeper of the advocates’ library — a post which 
made a small addition to his modest income and enabled him to 
carry out his historical work. In 1753 — 4 appeared Essays and 
Treatises on severed stdgects ; these included his various writings 
other than the Treatise and the History, and, after many changes, 
attained their final form in the edition of 1777. The new material 
added to them in later editions consisted chmfiy of Pour Disserta- 
tions pifblished in 1757. The subjects of these dissertations were 
the natural history of religion, the jHissions (founded on book ii 
of the Treatise), tragedy and taste. Essays on suicide and on 
immortality had been originally designed for this volume, but were 
hurriedly withdrawn on the eve of publication. 

For more tiian two years, 1763 to 1765, Hume acted as secretary 
to the English embassy at Paris, where he was received with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm by the court and by literary society. * Here,’ 
he wrote, ‘ 1 feed on ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar, breathe 
incense only, and walk on flowera’ He returned to liondon in 
January 1766, accompanied by Rousseau, whom he had befriended 

21—2 
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and who, a few months later, repaid his kindness by provoking one 
of the most &mous of quarrels between men of letters. Before 
the close of the year, he was again in Scotland, but, in the following 
year, was recalled to London as under-secretary of state, and it 
was not till 1769 that he finally settled in EdinbuigL There, he 
rejoined a society less brilliant and original than that he had left in 
Paris, but possessed of a distinction of its own. Prominent among 
his friends were Robertson, Hugh Blair and others of the clergy — 
men of high character and literary reputation, and reprei&ntative 
of a religious attitude, known in Scotland as ‘ moderatismV which 
did not disturb the serenity of Hume. He died on 25 August 
1776. 

After his death, his Own Life was published by Adam Smith 
(1777), and his Dialogwe$ concerning Natural Rdigion by his 
nephew David (1779). We hear of these Dialogtm more than 
twenty years earlier ; but he was dissuaded from publishing them 
at the time, though he was concerned that they should not be lost 
and subjected the manuscript to repeated and careful revision. His 
philosophical activity may be said to have come to an end in 1757 
with the publication of Four Dissertations, when he was forty-six 
years old. In spite of many criticisms,' he refused to be drawn 
into controversy ; but, in an 'advertisement ’ to the final edition of 
Essays and Treatises, he protested, with some irritation, against 
criticisms of A Treatise qf Human Nature — ‘ the juvenile work 
which the Author never acknowledged.’ 

This disclaimer of his earliest and greatest work is interesting 
as a ravelation of Hume’s character, but cannot afiect philosophical 
valuea If he had written nothing else, and this book alone had 
been read, the influence of his ideas on general literature would 
have been less marked ; but his claim to rank as the greatest of 
English philosophers would not be seriously affected: it would be 
recognised that be had carried out a line of thought to dts final 
issue, and th^efiect upon subsequent speculation would have been, 
in essentials, what it has been. 

Hume is quite clear as to the method of his enquiry. He 
recognised that 'Locke and others had anticipated him in the 
‘ attempt to introduce the experimental method of reasoning into 
moral subjects.’ Locke had, also, opened the way for deriving a 
system of philosophy from the science of the human mind ; but 
Hume for excelled him in the thoroughness and consistency with 

^ For a definition of ' moderatiem ’ by an observer of its decline, see Lord«Cook- 
bum’s Journal^ vol. u, pp. 289 — 291. 
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which he followed this way. Locke’s express purpose was to 
examine the understanding, that he might dtscorer ‘the utmost 
extent of its tether.’ He does not doubt that knowledge can 
signify a reality outside the mind ; but he wishes to determine the 
range of this cognitive power. From the outset, Hume conceives 
the problem in a wider manner. All knowledge is a hict or process 
of human nature ; if we are able, therefore, ‘ to explain the prin- 
ciples human nature,’ we shall * in effect propose a complete 
system of the sciences.’ Without doubt, this utterance points back 
to his early discovery of a * new medium by which truth might be 
established ’ — ^a discovery which, at the age of eighteen, had trans- 
ported him beyond measure. In saying Uiat ‘a complete system 
of the sciences ’ would result from ‘ the principles of human nature,’ 
Hume did not mean that the law of gravitation or the circulation 
of the blood could be discovered from an examination of the 
understanding and the emotions. His meaning was that, when 
the sciences are brought into system, certain general features are 
found to characterise them ; and the explanation of these general 
features is to be sought in human nature — in other words, in our 
way of knowing and feeling. His statement, accordingly, comes 
simply to this, that mental science, or what we now call psychology, 
takes the place of philosophy — is itself philosophy. 

Hume is commonly, and correctly, regarded as having worked 
out to the end the line of thought started by Locke. But, in the 
width of his purpose, the thoroughness of its elaboration and his 
clear consciousness of his task, he may be compared with Hobbes — 
a writer who had little direct effect upon his thought For Hume 
is Hobbes inverted. The latter interprets the inner world — the 
world of life and thought — by means of the external or material 
world, whose impact gives rise to the motions which we call 
perception and volition. Hume, on the other hand, will assume 
nothing^ about external reality, but interprets it by means of the 
impressions or ideas of which we are all immediately conscioua 
And, as Hobbes saw all things under the rule* of mechanical law, so 
Hume, also, has a universal principle of connection. 

‘ Here,’ he esys, that is to say, amonjr ideas, * is a kind of Attraction, which 
in the mental world will be found to hare as extraordinary effeota aa in the 
natnral, and to shew itself in as many and aa rarions forma. 

The law of gravitation finds its parallel in the law of the associa- 
tion of ideas; as the movements of masses are explained the 
former, so the latter is used to account for the groufang of mental 
contents. * 
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In enumerating these contents, he modifies the doctrine of 
Locke. According to Locke, the material of knowledge comes 
from two differmit sources — sensation and refiection. The view 
hardly admitted of statement without postulating boili a mental 
and a material world existing over against one another. Hume 
tries to aroid any such postulata His primary data are ^ of one 
kind; he calls them ‘impressions,’ and says that they arise ‘firom 
unknown causes.’ Ideas are dis ting uished from impressions by 
their lesser degree of ‘force and liveliness.’ Hume m^es the 
generalisation that ‘every simple idea has a simple impression 
which resembles it’; an idea is thus the ‘faint image’ of an 
impression; and there are degrees of this faintness: the ‘more 
lively and strong’ are ideas of memory, the weaker are ideas 
of imagination. Further, certain ideas, in some unexplained way, 
reappear with the force and liveliness of impressions, or, as Hume 
puts it, ‘produce the new impressions’ which he calls ‘impressions 
of reflection’ and which he enumerates as passions, desires and 
emotiona Reflection is, thus, derived from sensation, although 
its impressions in their turn give rise to new ideaa All mental 
contents (in Hume’s language, all ‘perceptions’) are derived from 
sense impressions, and these arise from unknown causes. Simple 
ideas are distinguished from simple impressions merely by their 
comparative lack of force and liveliness; but these fointer data 
tend to group themselves in an order quite different from that of 
their corresponding impressiona By this ‘ association of ideas ’ are 
formed the complex ideas of relations, modes and substancea 

Such are the elements of Hume’s account of human nature ; 
out of these elements, he has to explain knowledge and morality; 
and this explanation is, at the same time, to be ‘a complete 
system of the sciencea’ He is fully alive to the problem. In 
knowledge, ideas are connected together by other relations than 
the ‘association’ whicli rules imagination; and he pro<S3eds at 
once to an enquiry into ‘all those qualities which make objects 
admit of comparison.’ These, he calls ‘philosophical relations,’ 
and he arranges them under seven general heads : resemblance, 
identity, space ahd time, quantity, degree of quality, contrariety, 
cause and effect 

All scientific propositions are regarded as expressing one or 
other of these relations. Hume regards the classification as 
exhaustive ; and, at leasts it is sufficient to form a comprehensive 
test of his theory. Since we have nothing to go upon but ideas 
and the impressions from which ideas ori^^inate, how are we to 
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* exfdain knowledge of these relations? Hume’s enquiry did not 
answer this question even to his own satis&ction; but it set a 
problem which has had to be ihced by every subsequent thinker, 
and it has led many to adopt the sceptical conclusion to which the 
author himself was inclined. 

The ‘philosophical relations,’ under his analysis, &11 into two 
classes, On the one hand, some of them depend entirely on the 
ideas cc^pared ; these are resemblance, contrariety, degrees in 
quality and proportions in quantity or number. On the other 
hand, the relations of identity, space and time, and causation may 
be changed without any change in the ideas related ; our know- 
ledge of them thus presents an obvious difficulty, for it cannot be 
derived from the ideas themselves. Hume does not take much 
trouble with the former class of relations, in which this difficulty 
does not arise. He is content to follow on Locke’s lines and to 
think that general propositions of demonstrative certainty are, 
obviously, possible here, seeing that we are merely stating a 
relationship clearly apparent in the ideas themselves. He does 
not ask whether the relation is or is not a new idea, and, if it is, 
how it can be explained — from what impression it took its rise. 
And he gives no explanation of the fixed and permanent character 
attributed to an idea when it is made the subject of a universal 
proposition. It is important to note, however, that he does not 
follow Locke in holding that mathematics is a science which is at 
once demonstrative and ‘ instructive.’ The propositions of geometry 
concern spatial relations, and our idea of space is received ‘ from 
the disposition of visible and tangible objects ' ; we have ‘ no idea 
of space or extension but when we regard it as an object either of 
our sight or feeling ’ (t.e. touch); and, in these perceptions, we can 
never attain exactness; ‘our appeal is still to the weak and fallible 
judgment which we make from the appearance of the objects, and 
correct *by a compass or common measure.* Geometry, therefore, 
is an empirical science; it is founded on observations of approxi- 
mate accuracy only, though the variations from the normal in our 
observations may be neutralised in the general propositions which 
we form. Hume does not apply the same doctrine to arithmetic, 
on the ground (which his principles do not justify) that the unit is 
something unique. He is thus able to count quantity and number 
in his first class of relations and to except algebra mid arithmetic 
from the effect of his subtle analysis of the foundations of 
geoqietry. In his Enquiry concerning Human TJnderetanding, 
however, he desert^ Vithout a word of justification, the earlier 
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view which he had worked out with much care and ingenuily, * 
and treats mathematics generaUy as the great example of demon- 
strative reasoning. In this later work, in which completeness is 
sacrificed to the presentation of salient features, he speaks, not of 
two kinds of relations, but of ‘relations of ideas’ and ‘matters of 
foct ’ ; and, in each, he seeks to save something from the general 
min of the sciences to which his premises lead. The last paragraph 
of the book sets forth his conclusion : ^ 

Wlien we ran over onr libraries, persuaded of these ppnoiples, what havoe 
must we make ? If we take in onr hand any volume; of divinity or school 
metaphyeios, for instance; let ns ask, Does it contain any abstract reawning 
concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain any experimental 
reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence? No. Commit it then to 
the flames ; for it can contain nothingr but sophistry and illusion. 

This passage, startling and rathless as it sounds, is chiefiy 
remarkable for its reservations. It was easy to condemn ‘ divinity 
or school metaphysics ’ as illusory ; they had for long been common 
game. But to challenge the validity of mathematics or of natural 
science was quite another matter. Hume did not temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb ; but he took care that it should not visit too 
roughly the sturdy wethers of the flock. Yet we have seen that, 
according to his principles, mathematick rest upon observations 
which fall short of accuracy, while natural science, with its 
‘experimental reasoning concerning matter of &ct,’ depends upon 
the relation of cause and efiect. 

The examination of this relation occupies a central position in 
both his works ; and its influence upon subsequent thought has 
been so great as, sometimes, to obscure the importance of other 
frMfl»rs in his philosophy. He fliced a problem into which Locke had 
hardly penetrated, and of which even Berkeley had had only a partial 
view. What do we mean when we say that one thing is cause 
and another thing its efiect, and what right have we to that 
meaning ? In sense perception, we have impressions of fldme and 
of heat, for instance; but why do we say that the flame causes the 
heat, what ground is there for asserting any ‘ necessary connection’ 
between them ? The connection cannot be derived from any com- 
parison of the ideas of flame and of heat ; it must come from 
impression, therefore; but there is no separate, impression of 
‘cause’ or ‘causation’ which could serve as the link between two 
objects. Whaf^ then, is the origin of the connection ? To use the 
terminology of the Enquiry, since cause is not a ‘ relation of ideas,’ 
it must be a ‘matter of &ct ’ — an impression. But it is not itself 
a separate or simple impression; it must, therefore, be due to the 
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mode or manner in which impressiona occur. In our experience, 
we are aocnstomed to find fiame and heat combined; we pass 
constantly from one to the other; and the custom becomes so 
strong that, whenever the impression of flame occurs, the idea of 
heat follows. Then, we mistake this mental or subjective connec- 
tion for an objective connection. Necessary connection is not in 
the objects, but only in the mind ; yet custom is too strong for us, 
and we attribute it to the objects. 

This is « simple statement of the central argument of Hume's 
most fomous discussion. The ‘ powers ’ which Locke attributed to 
bodies must be denied — ^as Berkeley denied them. The conscious- 
ness of spiritual activity on which Berkeley relied is equally illusory 
on Hume’s principles. 

* If we reason a priori,* says Home, 'anythiniT may appear able to produce 
anythingr. The fallings of a peeble may, for aught we know, extinguish the 
snn, or the wish of a man oontroi the planets in their orbits.’ 

This striking utterance is, strictly, little better than a truism. No 
philosopher ever supposed that such knowledge about definite 
objects could be got in any other way than by experience. But 
Hume’s negative criticism goes much deeper than thia We have 
no right to say that the extinction of the sun needs any cause at 
all, or that causation is a principle that holds of objects ; all events 
are loose and separate. The only connection which we have a 
right to assert is that of an idea with an impression or with other 
ideas — the subjective routine which is called ‘association of ideas.’ 
Hume’s constructive theory of causation is an explanation of how 
we come to suppose that there is causal connection in the world, 
although there is really nothing more than customary association 
in our minds. 

If we admit Hume’s fundamental assumption about impressions 
and ideas, it is impossible to deny the general validity of this 
reasoning. Any assertion of a causal connection — the whole struc- 
ture of natural science, therefore — is simply a misinterpretation of 
certain mental processea At the outset, Hume himself had spoken 
of impressions as arising from ‘ unknown causes ’ ; and some expres- 
sions of the sort were necessary to give his theory a start and to 
carry the reader along with him ; but they are really empty worda 
Experience is confined to impressions and ideas; causation is an 
attitude towards them produced by custom — by the mode of 
sequence of ideas; its applicability is only within the range of 
impressions or ideas; to talk of an impression as caused by 
someHiing tha^ is nei^er imfu^ssion nor idea may have a veiy 
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real meaning to any philosopher except Home ; bat to Hnme it ' 
cannot hare any meaning at all 

The discoBsion of causation brings out another and still more 
general doctrine held by Hume — ^his theory of belief. When I say 
that flame causes heat, I do not refer to a connection of ideas in 
my own mind; I am expressing belief in an objective connection 
independent of ray mental processes. But Hume’s theory of 
causation reduces the connection to a subjective routing Now, 
some other impression than ‘flame’ might precede the idea of 
heat — ^the impression ‘cold,’ for instance. How is it, then, that I 
do not assert ‘cold causes heat’ ? The sequence ‘cold — ^heat’ may 
be equally real in my mind with the sequence ‘flame — ^heat’ How 
is it that the former does not give rise to belief in the way that 
the latter does 1 Home would say that the only difference is that 
the association in the former case is less direct and constant than 
in the latter, and thus leads to an idea of less force and liveliness. 
Belief, accordingly, is simply a lively idea associated with a present 
impression. It belongs to the sensitive, not to the rational, part 
of our nature. And yet it marks the fundamental distinction 
between judgment and imagination. 

In the Treatiee, at any rate, there is no Altering of purpose or 
weakening of power when the author proceeds to apply his prin- 
ciples to the fabric of knowledge. It is impossible, in this place, 
to follow his subtle and comprehensive argument; but its issue is 
plain. With objections not unlike Berkeley’s, he dismisses the 
independent existence of bodies, and then he turns a similar 
train of reasoning against the reality of the self: 

When I enter most intimately into what I call myself, 1 always stumble 
on some partienlar perception or other, of heat or cold, light or diade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure. I can never catch myself at any time without a 
perception, and never can observe anything but the perception. When my 
perceptions are removed, for any time, as by sound sleep, so long am I 
insensible of myself, and may truly be said not to emst. * 

According to*Hume’s own illustration, the mind is but the stage on 
which perceptions pass and mingle and glide away. Or, rather, 
there is no stage at all, but only a phantasmagory of impressions 
• and ideas. 

Hume’s purpose was constructive ; but the issue, as he faces it, 
is sceptical And he is a genuine sceptic; for, even as to his 
scepticism, he is not dogmatia Why should he assent to his own 
reasoning ? he asks ; and he answers, ‘ 1 can give no reason why 
I should assent to it, and feel nothing but a strong propensity to 
consider objects Wrongly in that view.’ T{ie propensity, however. 
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*iB strong only when the ‘bent of mind’ is in a certain directimi; a 
dinner, a game of backgammon, makes such speculations appear 
ridiculous; and ‘nature’ suffices to ‘obliterate all these chimeras.’ 
A year later, Hume referred again to this sceptical mpaate, in an 
appendix to the third volume of his TreaSige', and there, with 
remarkable insight, he diagnosed the causes of his own ffiilure. 
The passage deserves quotation, seeing that it has been often 
overlooked, and is, nevertheless, one of the most significant utter- 
ances in thq history of philosophy. 

In short there are two principles, which I cannot render consistent ; nor is it 
in my power to renonnce either of them, viz. that all our distinct perceptions 
are distinct existences^ and that the mind never perceives any real connexion 
among distinct existences. Did oiir perceptions either inhere in somethinif 
dmple and individuai, or did the mind perceive some real connexion amona 
them, there would be no difllcnlty in the case. For my part, 1 must plead 
the privilege of a sceptic, and confess that this difActdty is too hard for my 
understanding. I pretend not, however, to pronounce it absointely insu- 
perable. Others, perhaps, or myself, upon more mature reflexions, may 
discover some hypothesis that will reconcile those contradictions. 

Hume seems himself to have made no further attempt to solve the 
problem. His followers have been content to build their systems 
on his foundation, with minor improvements of their own, but 
without overcoming or facing the fundamental difficulty which he 
saw and expressed. 

The logical result of his analysis is far from leading to that 
‘ complete system of the sciences ' which he had anticipated from 
his ‘new medium ’ ; it leads, not to reconstruction, but to a sceptical 
disintegration of knowledge; and he was clearsighted enough to 
see this result. Thenceforward, scepticism became the characteristic 
attitude of his mind and of his writings. But his later works ex- 
hibit a less thorough scepticism than that to which his thinking 
led. Even his Enquiry wncemhig Human Under sleinding shows 
a weakening of the sceptical attitude, in the direction of a ‘miti- 
gated scepticism’ which resembles modern positivism and admits 
knowledge of phenomena and of mathematical relations. 

When he came to deal with concrete problems, his principles 
were often applied in an emasculated form. But the ‘ new medium ’ 
is not altogether discarded ; appeal is constanfly made to the 
mental fitctor — ^impression and idea. This is characteristic of 
Hume’s doctrine of morality. ‘Here is a matter of fact; but 
’tis the object of feeling not of reason. It lies in yourself not 
in the object’ And from this results his famous definition of 
virtua: ‘every quality of the mind is denominated virtuous which 
gives pleasure by the mSre survey ; as every quality which produces 
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pain is called vidons.’ Hie ‘aentimentB of approbation or blame**’ 
which thus arise depmid, in all cases, on sympathy; sympathy 
with the pleasures and pains of others is, thus, postulated by Hume 
as an nltiinate fieu^; the reasonings of Butler and Hutcheson pre- 
vented him from seeking to account for it as a refined form of 
selfishness, as Hobbes had done ; and yet, upon his own premises, 
it remains inexplicable. In his Enqmry eowsemmg Ote Prindples 
((f Morah, his differences from Hobbes, and even ^m I^pcke, are 
still more clearly shown than in the Treatise ; he defends the reality 
of disinterested benevolence; and the sentiment of moral appro- 
bation is described as 'humanity,* or 'a feeling for the happiness 
of mankind,* which, it is said, ‘nature has made universal in the 
spedes.’ This sentiment, again, is always directed towards qualities 
which tend to the pleasure, immediate or remote, of the person 
observed or of others. Thus, Hume occupies a place in the 
utilitarian succession ; but he did not formulate a quantitative 
utilitarianism, as Hutcheson had already done. He drew an 
important distinction, however, between natural virtues, such as 
benevolence, which are immediately approved and which have a 
direct tendent^ to produce pleasure, and artificial virtues, of 
which justice is the type, where botli the approval and the 
tendency to pleasure are mediated by the social system which 
the virtue in question supports. 

Hume exerted a profound infiuence upon theology, not only 
by the general trend of his speculation but, also, through certain 
specific writings. Of these writings, the most important are the 
essay ‘ Of Miracles ’ contained in An Enquiry concerning Human 
Vnderstandmg, the dissertation entitled ‘The Natural History 
of Religion,’ and Dialogues concerning NaS/wral Rdigion. The 
first-named is the most fiimous; it produced a crowd of answers, 
and it had a good deal to do with public attention being attracted 
to the author’s works. It consists of an expansion of la simple 
and ingenious argument, which had occurred to him when writing 
his Treatise of Human Natme, but which, strangely enough, is 
inconsistent with the principles of that work. It regards ‘laws 
of nature* as established by a uniform experience, ‘miracles* as 
violations of these laws and the evidence for these miracles as 
necessarily inferior to the ‘testimony of the senses* which establishes 
the laws of nature. Whatever vaUdity these positions may have 
on another philosophical theory, the meaning both of laws of 
nature and of miracles as confiicting with these laws evaporates 
under the analysis by which, as in Hume’s all events are 
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*teeii as ‘loose and separate.’ ‘The Natural History of Religion* 
<^tains reflections of greater siguiflcanoe. Her^ Hume distin- 
guishes between the theoretical argument which leads to theism 
and the actual mental processes from which religion has arisen. 
Its ‘foundation in reason’ is not the same thing as its ‘origin in 
human nature’; mad he made an important step in advance by 
isolating this latter question and treating it apart He held that 
religion arose ‘ from a concern vrith r^ard to the events of life, and 
from the1n(jessant hopes and fears which actuate the human mind,* 
and, in particular, from the ‘melancholy’ rather than from the 
‘ agreeable ’ passions ; and he maintained the thesis that polytheism 
preceded theism in the historical development of belief. 

‘The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery.’ 
Such is the concluding reflection of this worL But a further 
and serious attempt to solve the riddle is made in Dialogues 
coticemitig NatureU Religion. This small book contains the 
author’s mature views on ultimate questiona It is written in his 
most perfect style, and shows his mastery of the dialogue form. 
There is none of the usual scenery of the dramatic dialogue; but 
the persons are distinct, the reasoning is lucid, and the interest is 
sustained to the end. Hie traditional aiguments are examined 
with an insight and directness which were only equalled afterwards 
by Kant; but, unlike Kant, and with insight more direct if not 
more profound, Hume finds the most serious difficulties of the 
question in the realm of morala The form of the work makes it 
not altogether easy to interpret ; and some commentators have 
held that Hume’s own views should not be identified with those of 
the more extreme critic of theism. Hume himself says as much 
at the close of the work; but his habitual irony in referring to 
religious topics is part of the difficulty of interpretation. All the 
speakers in the Dtalogues are represented as accepting some kind 
of theistie belief ; and it is not necessary to* attribute expressions 
of this kind simply to irony. The trend of the argument is towards 
a shadowy form of theism — ‘that the cause or causes of 'order 
in the universe probably bear some remote analogy to human 
intelligence’ ; and, in a remarkable footnote, themuthor seems to 
be justifying his own right to take up such a position : 

No philomiihicsl Dogmatist denies, that (here are difBonlties both with 
regard to the senses and to all science; and that these difficulties are in a 
regniar, logical method, absolutely insolvable. No Seeptie denies, that we lie 
nnder an absolute necessity, notwithstanding these difficulties, of thinking, 
and bglieving, and reasoning with regard to all kind of subjects, and even 
of frequently assenting with confidence and security. 
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In other wordsf, his logic leads to complete scepticism; bnty just* 
because the ‘difficulties ’ are insoluble, he claims a right to dis- 
regard them, and to act and think like other men, when action 
and thought are called for. 

For this reason, his theory of knowledge has little effect upon 
his political and economical essays, although they are closely 
connected with his ethical and psychological viewa The separate 
essays were published, in various volumes, between 1741 and 1777 ; 
and, in the interval, political philosophy was profoundly influenced 
by the works of Montesquieu and Rousseau. The essays do not 
make a system, and economics is in them not definitely distinguished 
from politics ; but both system and the distinction are suggested in 
the remarks on the value of general principles and general reason- 
ings which he prefixed to the essays on commerce, money and other 
economical subjects. ‘When we reason upon gmeral subjects,’ 
he says, ‘ our speculations can scarcely ever be too fine, provided 
they be just.’ 

In both groups of essays, Hume was not merely a keen critic of 
prevailing theories and conceptions ; his knowledge of human nature 
and of history guided his analysis of a situation. A growing clearness 
of doctrine, also, may be detected by comparing his earlier with 
his later utterances. In later editions, he modified his acceptance 
of the traditional doctrines of the natural equality of men, and of 
consent as the origin of society. The essay ‘Of the Origin of 
Government,’ first published in 1777, makes no mention either 
of divine right or of ori^nal contract. Society is traced to its 
origin in the family; and political society is said to have been 
established ‘in order to administer justice’ — though its actual 
beginnings are sought in the concert and order forced upon men 
by war. Again, whereas, in an earlier essay, he had said that ‘ a 
constitution is only so far good as it provides a remedy against 
maladministration,’ he came, later, to look upon its tmtdency to 
liberty as marking the perfection of civil society — ^although there 
must always be a struggle between liberty and the authority 
without which government could not be conducted. His political 
thinking, accordingly, tends to limit the range of legitimate govern- 
mental activity ; similarly, in economics, he criticises the doctrine 
of the mercantilists, and on various points anticipates the views 
of the analytical economists of a later generation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, nothing in these essays shows better his insight into the 
principles of economics than the letter which, diortly befose his 
death, he wrote to Adam Smith upon receipt of a copy of The 
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• WeoMh of Natiom. In this letter, after a warm expression ot 
praise for, and satisfoction with, his friend’s achiermnent, he 
makes a single criticism — 'I cannot think that the rent of fiurms 
makes any part of the price of the produce, but that the price is 
determine altogether by the quantity and the demand’ — ^which 
suggests that he himself had arrived at the theory of rent commonly 
associated with the name of Ricardo. 

• IL Adam Smith 

Adam Smith was bom,at Kirkcaldy on 6 June 1723. He was 
educated at the university of Glasgow, where he had Hutcheson as 
one of his teachers, and, in 1740, he proceeded to Oxford, where he 
resided continuously through term and vacation for more than 
six years. Like Hobbes in the previous century, and Gibbon and 
Bentham shortly after his own day, he has nothing that is good to 
say of the studies of the university. His own college of Balliol 
gave small promise of its future fame: it was, then, chiefly distin- 
guished as a centre of Jacobitism, and its authorities confiscated 
his copy of H u me’s Treatise of Human Naiure ; but its excellent 
library enabled him to devote himself to assiduous study, mainly in 
Greek and Latin literature. After some years spent at home, he 
returned to Glasgow as professor of logic (17fil)and, afterwards, 
(1752) of moral philosophy. In 1759, he published his Theory oj 
Moral Sentiments, which brought him immediate fame. Early in 
1764, he resigned his professorship in order to accompany the young 
duke of Buccleuch on a visit to France which lasted over two years. 
This marks the beginning of the second and more famous period of 
his literary career. He found Toulouse (where they first settled) 
much less gay than Glasgow, and, therefore, started writing a book 
'in order to pass away the timeV This is probably the first refer- 
ence to the great work of his riper years. But it does not mark 
the beginning of his interest in economica By traction and by 
his own preference, a comprehensive treatment of social philo- 
sophy was included in the work of the moral philosophy chair at 
Glasgow; and there is evidence to show that seme of his most 
characteristic views had been written down even before he settled 
there*. When, in 1765 — 6, Smith resided for many months in I^ris 
with his pupil, he was received into the remarkable society of 

> Of. Bae , }., Hfe of Adam Smith, p. 179. 

* Oi. Stewart, Diigald, Life and Writingo of Adam Smith in Works, voL z, 
pp. 67. 68. • 
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' ecoiKmusts ’ (commonly faiovn as the ' jdiydocratB* ’X Qaeanay, • 
the leader of the school, had published his Maxmes g6n^rales 
de g<mi)&rneimemt ^sonotnique and his TaMeau iiC/onomqm in 1768 ; 
and Target, who was soon to make an effort to introduce their 
common principles into the national iBnance, was, at this time, writing 
his R0exiom eur la formation et la dietrihution dot ridtesseOf 
although it was not published till some years later. Smith held 
the work of the physiocrats, and of Quesnay in particular, in high 
esteem ; only death robbed Quesnay of the honour of haVing The 
WeaMi, of Natiom dedicated to him. The exact extent of Smith’s 
indebtedness to the school is matter of controversy. But, two things 
seem clear, though they have been sometimes overlooked. He 
shared their objection to mercantilism and their approval of com- 
mercial freedom on grounds at which he had arrived before their 
works were published ; and he did not accept their special theory 
that agriculture is the sole source of wealth, or the practical con- 
sequence which they drew from the principle that the revenue of 
the state should be derived from ‘ a single tax ’ on land. After his 
return from France, Smith settled down quietly with his mother 
and cousin at Kirkcaldy and devoted himself to the composition 
of The Wealth o/Natione, which was published in 1776. In 1778, 
he removed to !^inburgh as commissioner of customs; he died on 
17 July 1790. 

Apart from some minor writings, Adam Smith was the author 
of two works of unequal importance. These two works belong to 
different periods of his life — ^the professorial, in which he is looked 
upon as leading the ordinary secluded life of a scholar, and the 
later period, in which he had gathered wider knowledge of men 
and afihirs. And the two works differ in the general impression 
which they are apt to produce. According to the earlier, sympathy, 
or social feeling, is the foundation of morality; the ideal of the 
later work is that of a social system in which each person is left 
free to pursqo his own interest in his own way, and the author 
throws gentle ridicule upon the ‘affectation’ of ‘trading for the 
public benefit’ Undue stress has, however, been laid upon the 
difference ; it is- superficial rather than fundamental, and results 
from the diversity of subject and method in the two works rather 
than from an opposition between their underlying ideas. Indeed, 
it may be argued that the social frctor in the individual, which 
is brou^t out in the ethical treatise, is a necessary condition of 

^ This term was invented by Dupont de Nemours (1789 — 1817), a younger gaember 
of the sohool. ^ 
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«Pi^ view of a hannony between pablk and private interests 
yriddi undoilies the doctrine of ‘natural liberty’ taught in The 
WedUh iff Natione, 

The Theory o/Mond SewUnuute covers much ground already 
traversed by preceding British moralists. It is an elaborate analysis 
of the various forms and objects of the moral consdousnesa It is 
written in a flowing and eloquent, if rather difliise, style; it is fbll 
of apt illiutration ; and the whole treatise is dominated by a leading 
idea. SSsith’s central problem, like that of his predecessors, is to 
explain the iact of moral approval and disapproval He discards 
the doctrine of a special ‘ moral sense,’ impervious to analysis, which 
had been put forward by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. Like Hum^ 
he regards sympathy as the fundamental fact of the moral con- 
sdousness ; and he seeks to show, more exactly than Hume had 
done, bow sympathy can become a test of morality. He sees that 
it is not, of itself, a sufficient test A spectator may imaginatively 
enter into the emotional attitude of another man, and this is 
sympathy ; but it is not a justification of the man’s attitude. The 
spectator may have misunderstood the circumstances, or his own 
interests may have been involved. Accordingly, the only sympathy 
that has ethical value is*that of an ‘ impartiad and well-informed 
spectator.’ But this impartial and well-informed spectator, whose 
sympathy with our passions and affections would be their adequate 
justification, is not an actual but an ideal person ; and, indeed. 
Smith recognises as much when he says that we have to appeal 
from ‘the opinions of mankind’ to ‘the tribunal of [ourj own 
conscience’ — to ‘the man within the breast’ The great merit 
of tile theory, as worked out by Smith, is its recognition of the 
importance of the social foctor in morality, and of sympathy as the 
means by which this social fimtor operates. The individual man, in 
his view, is a being of social structure and tendenciea But the 
social side of his nature is not exaggerated: if man ‘can subsist 
only in society,’ it is equally true that ‘every mantis by nature 
first and principally recommended to his own care.’ These points 
modify the contrast between the teaching of his first work and the 
‘ individualism ’ of his economic theory. • 

Adam Smith is frequently spoken of as tiie founder of political 
ecoiKMuy. By this is meant that he was the first to isolate economic 
fiicts, to treat them as a whole, and to treat them scientifically. 
But, nine years before the publication of The WeaUh iff NaXione, 
another work appeared whidi may be r^arded as having antici- 
pated it in this respeot — Sir James Steuart’s Inquiry into (he 
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Prme^ples qf PoUHeal Economy, Stenart was a «rai»l)ito'lil|)dt,i« 
who, in 1763, returned from a long exile abroad. He had trar^ibd 
extoisiTely, and his work contidns the resolt of obBerraticm of 
diffbrmit states of society as well as of qrstematic refledion^f l^t' 
it is without merit in respect of literary form. It is presented, to 
the public as *an attempt towards reducing to principles^ and . 
forming into a regular sdence, tiie complicated interests ^ 
domestic policy.’ It deals with * population, agriculture, trade, 
industry, money, coin, interest, circulation, banks,^ dkchange, 
public credit, and taxes’ ; and the author has a definite view of 
scientific method. He speaks, indeed, of ‘the art of political 
economy,’ using the term ‘political economy’ in much the same 
sense as that in which Smith used it in dealing with ‘systems of 
political economy ’ in the fourth book of his great work. But this 
art is the statesman’s business; and behind the statesman stands 
‘the speculative person, who, removed from the practice, extracts the 
principles of this science from obaervaMon and rt^lection.’ Steuart 
does not pretend to a system, but only to ‘a clear deduction .of 
principles.’ These principles, however, are themselves gathered 
fivm experience. His first chapter opens with the assertion, ‘ Man 
we find acting uniformly in all ages, in'%11 countries, and in all 
climates, fix>m the principles of self-interest, expediency, duty and 
passion.’ And, of these, ‘ the ruling principle ’ which he folloira is 
‘the principle of self-interest’ From this point, the author’s 
method may be described as deductive, and as resembling that 
of Smith’s successors more than it does Smith’s own. Further, he 
recognises that the conclusions, like the principles from which they 
proceed, are abstract and may not fit all kinds of social conditions, 
BO that ‘ the political economy in each [country] must necessarily 
be different’ How far Smith took account of Steuart’s reasonings 
we cannot say; he does not mention his name: though he is 
reported to have said that he understood Steuart’s system better 
fix>m his talk^han from his book. 

Adam Smith does not begin with a discourse on method; he 
was an artist in exposition; and he feared, perhaps unduly, any 
appearance of pedantry. He plunges at once into his subject: 
‘The annual labour of every nation is the ftind which originally 
supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life which 
it annually consumea’ These first words suggest the prevailing 
theme. Wealth consists not in the precious metals, but in the 
goods which men use or consume ; mad its source or cagse is 
labour. On this foundation, he builds the Structure of his science ; 
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he 8a;yB nothing nbont ifc— ire am trace the method 
’he regarded as iq^>ropriate to his enquiry. It may be 
^teeiftid shortly as abstract reasoiing checked and rdnfbroed 
hy himorical investigation. The tnatn theorems oi the analytical 
economics of a later period are to be found expressed or suggested 
in his work; but almost every deduction is supported by concrete 
instances. Rival schools have, thus, r^;arded him as their founder, 
and are witnesses to his grasp of principles and insight into focts. 
He ooul^isqlate a cause and follow out its effects; and, if he was 
apt sometimes to exaggerate its prominence in the complex of 
human motives and social conditions, it was because the focts at 
his disposal did not suggest the necessary qualifications of his 
doctrine, although more recent experience has shown that the 
qualifications are needed. 

Adam Smith isolates the foct of wealth and makes it the 
subject of a science. But he sees this foct in its connections 
with life as a whole. His reasonings are grounded in a view of 
human nature and its environment, both of which meet in labour, 
the source of wealth and also, as he thinks, the ultimate standard 
of the value of commodities. In the division of labour, he sees the 
first step taken by man ih industrial progress. His treatment of 
this subject has become classical, and is too well known for quota- 
tion; it is more to the purpose to point out that it was an 
unerring instinct for essentials which led him, in his first chapter, 
to fix attention on a point so obvious that it might easily have 
been overlooked and yet of for-reaching importance in social 
development generally. The division of labour, according to 
Smith, is the result of ‘the propensity to truck, barter, and 
exchange one thing for another.’ But his analysis of motives 
goes deeper than this; and, so for as they are concerned with 
wealth, human motives seem to be reduced ^by him to two: ‘the 
passion for present enjoyment' which ‘prompts to expense,’ and 
'the desire of bettering our condition’ which ‘prompts to save.’ 
Both are selfish ; and it is on this motive of self-interost, or a view 
of one’s own advantage, that Smith constantly reliea He con- 
structs an economic commonwealth which consisfo of a multitude 
of persons, each seeking his own interest and, in so doing, un- 
wittingly furthering the public good — thus {unmoting ‘an aid 
whidb was no part of his intention.’ 

‘Tbeoatiirsl effort of every indiridnal to better Us own eondition,*lieamrB, 
‘whenwoffered to exert itself witli freedom and aeenrity, is so powerful a 
prinef^ that it is akoe, lad wifoont any as rista n e e, not only eapoUe of 
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flHiyiag cn the eooietr to wealth and i^mpei^, hot of aamwaitlivr •• 
hnBdred impertiiieiit oMttmefloiu with idiidi tiie tatty ot hnnwa lews too 
often enenmben Mb oipemlione.* ^ 

like many other idiilosophers of the time, assom^ ti4t 
there waa a natnral identity of public and private intwest. It is 
a comfortable belief that society would be served best if everybody 
looked after his own interests ; and, in an economist, this belief was, 
perhaps, an inevitable reaction from a condition in which state regu- 
lation of industry had largely consisted in distributing monopolies 
and other privilegea In Smith’s mind, the belief, was also bound 
up with the view that this identity of interests resulted from the 
guidance of 'the invisible hand* that directs the &te of mankind. 
But the belief itself was incapable of verification, and subsequent 
industrial history refutes it Indeed, in various places in his worl^ 
Smith himself declines to be bound by it He thinks that the 
interests of the landowners and of the working class are in 
dose agreement with the interest of sodety, but that those of 
'merchants and master manufacturers ’ have not the same connec- 
tion with the public interest 'The interest of the dealers,’ he 
says, 'is always in some respects different from, and even opposite 
to, that of the publia’ The harmony ’of interests, therefore, is 
incomplete. Nor would it be ftdr to say that Smith had 
relinquished, in The WeaUh of Nations, his earlier view of the 
sodal factor in human motiva What he did hold was, rather, 
that, in the pursuit of wealth, that is to say, in industry and 
commerce, the motive of self-interest predominates; in frmous 
passages, he speaks as if qo other motive need be taken into 
account; but he recognises its varying strength ; mid it is only 
in the class of ‘merchants and master manufacturers’ that he 
regards it as having free course : they are acute in the perception 
of tiieir own interest and unresting in its pursuit; in the country 
gentleman, on the other hand, selfish interest is tempered by 
generosity and weakened by indolence. 

From the nature of man and the environment in which he is 
placed. Smith derives his doctrine of 'the natural progress of 
opulence.' Sulisistence is 'prior to conveniency and luxury'; 
agriculture provides the former, commerce the latter ; tiie culti- 
vation of the country, therefore, precedes tiie increase of tiie 
town; the town, indeed, has to subsist on the surplus produce of 
tiie country; foreign commerce comes later stilL This is the 
natural order, and it is {nromoted by man’s natnral indingtiona 
But human institutions have thwarted thhee natural indinatious. 
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%id, *m many reepeets, entirely ioTmied ’ the nataral order. Up 
to Adam Smith’s time, the regulation of industry had bemi almost 
opiTeraally admitted to be part of the goremment’s Amotions; 
critidsm of the principles and methods of this regulation had not 
been wanting; the theory of ’the balance of trade,' for instance, 
important in the doctrine of the mercantilists, had been ex* 
amined and rejected by Hume and* by others before him. But 
Smith mede a comprehenEnre survey of the means by which, in 
agriculture,*in the home trade and in foreign commerce, the state 
had attempted to regulate industry; these attempts, he thought, 
were all diversions of the course of trade from its ’natural channels’ ; 
and he maintained that they were uniformly pemicioua Whether 
it acts by preference or by restraint, every such system ’ retards, 
instoid of accelerating, the progress of the society towards real 
wealth and greatness; and diminishes, instead of increasing, the 
real value of the annual produce of its land and labour.’ When 
all such systems are swept away, ’ the obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty establishes itself of its own accord.’ 

The ideas and arguments of Adam Smith were -influential, at a 
later date, in establisliingjlie system of free trade in Great Britain ; 
and, periiaps, it would be not for wrong to say that a generation 
of economists held his views on this question to be his most solid 
title to fame. He regarded liberty as natural in contrast with the 
artificiality of government control ; and the term ' natural ’ plays 
an ambiguous part in his general reasonings, changing its shade of 
meaning, but always implying a note of approval. In this, he only 
used the language,of his time — ^though Hume had pointed out that 
the word was treacherous. But it has to be borne in mind that, 
while he extolled this ’ natural liberty ' as the best thing for trade, 
he did not say that it was in all cases the best thing for a country. 
He saw that there were other things than wealth which were worth 
having, md that of some of these the state was the guardian. 
Security must take precedence of opulence, and, oif this ground, 
he would restrict natural liberty, not only to defend the national 
safety, but, also, for tiie protection of individual t];aders. 

III. OTHBB PHILOBOPmOAIi WBimtB 

As we look back upon the development of philosoidiical 
proUems, it might seem that, for a philosoidiical writer after 
Homfl, there waa but pne thing worth doing— 4o answer him, if 
poatible; and, if that wore not postiUe, to keep tilent. But the 
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iasae was not quite so clear to Ms ocmtemporarieB. Indeed, Ms* 
own example did not preea it home. It showed, on the eontraiy, 
that work of importance might be done in certain departmenta 
ermi when the contradiction was ignored to which Hume had 
reduced the theory of knowledge. Soon after the puUicalion of 
A TreaHae qf Htmum NaSiure, yalnable writings appeared on 
psychology, and \>n moral and political theory; there were also 
critics of Hume in considerable number ; and one of thaj; number 
had both ihe insight to trace Hume’s scepticism to its logical origin 
and the intellectual capadty to set forth a theory -of knowledge in 
whidh the same difficulty should not arise. 


Among the psychologists, the most important place belongs to 
David Hartley, a physidan, and sometime fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, whose OhservaSimM on Man : Ms frame, Ms dnty, and 
Ms expeetaSions appeared in 1749. The rapid march of philosophical 
thought in the previous forty years was ignored by, and probably 
unknown to, the author, llie whole second part of his book in 
which he works out a theological theory may be regarded as 
antiquated. He does not mention Berl^ley; he seems never to 
have heard of David Hume. But the first or psychological part 
of the book has two striking features: it is a systematic attempt 
at a physiological psychology, and it developed the theory of 
the association of ideas in a way which infiuenced, for more than 
Hume did, the views of the later assodational school of James Mill 
and his successors. The physiological doctrine was suggested by 
certain passages in Newton’s Optics, Hartley supposes that the 
contact of an external object with the sensory nerves excites 
‘vibrations in the sether residing in the pores of these nerves’; 
these vibrations enter the brain, are ‘propagated freely every 
way over the whole medullary substance,’ and sensations ar^the 
result; fiirther, they leave vestiges or traces behind them^ and^us 
is the origin of ideas which depend on minute vibrations or ‘ vibra- 
tiuncles.’ Motor activity is explained in a similar way. This 
physiological view is the basis of his whole doctrine of mind, and, 
more particularly, of the doctrine of assodation. In ree^iect of the 
latter doctrine, J^uiley wrote under the infiuence of Locke ; but he 
has left it on record tMt the suggestion to make use of association 
as a general principle of psychological e^lanation came firom John 
Gay, who had written A Dissertation prefixed to Law's English 
translation of archbidiop King’s Origin EiM (1731X in trhidi 
the doctrine was used to explain the oonnecti<m of mmraliiy with 
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^ |M4vate hai^nneaBb Ehurtley oflbred a ph ydolnglfl^l 
^*ociatiOT itael^ gave a graeraliaed Btatomoit of its laws and 
^pliod it to the details of mental life. He did not see^ as Hume 
had seen, the special difficulty of applying it so as to explain 
judgment, assent, or belief 

Abraham Tucker was a psychologist of a different temper from 
Hartley. He was a constant critic of Hartley’s physiological 
doctrines, and he excelled in that introspective analysis which 
has been practised by many English writers. Tucker was a 
country gentleman whose chief emplojmient was a study of the 
things of the mind. The first fruit of his refiection was a fragment 
Freewitt, ForeknuntHedge and Fate (1763), published under the 
pseudonym of Edward Search ; certain criticisms of this piece 
produced, also in 1763, Man in quest qf Uimsdf: or a Defence 
of the Individuality of the Human Mhui, 'by Chithbert Com- 
ment.’ Thereafter, he did not turn aside from his great work, The 
Light of Nature ftursued, of which the first four volumes were 
published by himself (again under the name of Search) in 1765, 
and the last three appeared after his death (1774X The author 
was a man of leisure himself, and he wrote for men of leisure ; he 
was not without method ; but his plan grew as he proceeded ; 
when new fields of enquiry opened, he did not refuse to wander in 
them; and he liked to set forth his views de omnibus rebus dt 
qudmsdam aliis. Indeed, it is a work of inordinate length, and 
&e whole is of unequal merit Many of Ibe long chapters have 
lost their interest through lapse of time and the changes which 
time has brought Others, perhaps, may appeal to us only when 
we can catch the author’s mood. Such are. the speculations — ^put 
forward as purely hypothetical — concerning the soul’s vehide, the 
mundane soul and the vision of the disembodied souL Mysticism 
is lipt td appear fantastic when expressed in language so matter of 
feet; but (be writer has a rare power of realising his feuciea 
The chapters, however, which deal more specifically with human 
nature are a genuine and important contribution to the litera- 
ture of mind and morals. 'The writer was as innocent of Hume 
as was Hartley ; he criticised Berkdey, (bough seldom with insist 
and never with sympathy ; and he took Locke as his master. But 
he was not a slavish follower; it would be difficult to instance 
finer or more exhaustive critadan than his examination of the 
Lockean view that aQ action has for its motive (be most presdng 
nneasinesB. Ips mortfi doctrine is^ perhaps^ still more remarkaUe 
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for tile caodonr and elaboration with wliidi he disdused the 
problem wliidi &oed*aU followers of Locke — the oonsistem^ o& 
an analysis of action in terms of personal pleasure and pain with 
a theory of morality in which beneyolmice is snpremei Herein, he 
provided most of the material afterwards made use of by Pidey. 
Into the details of his teaching it is impossible to enter. Bnt, 
perhaps, it is not"too much to say that only his diflFnseness has 
prevented him from becoming a classia The mere maa|i of the 
book is deterrent Tet he would be an unlucky reader who could 
spend half-an-hour over its pages without finding something to 
arrest his attention and even to enthral his interest The author* 
sees mankind and the human lot with a shrewd but kindly eye ; 
his stores of illustration are inexhaustible and illuminate subjects 
which in other hands would be dull; even the subtlest jraints 
are made clear by a style which is free and simple and varied ; 
there is never any trace of sentimentality ; but there are passages 
of humour and of pathos worthy of Goldsmith. 

Richard Price, a native of Glamorgan, who became a Unitarian 
minister in London, left his mark on more than one department 
of though His OhaervdMom on Reversionary Payment (1771) 
made a distinct advance in the theory of life assurance. His 
Appeal to ^ Pvklie on the Sahyect of the NaSwnaA Dd>t (1771) 
is said to have contributed to the reestablishment of the sinking 
fund. He was drawn into the current of revolutionary politics and 
became a leading exponent of their ideas. His ObservaUom on 
the Nature CivU lAhertp, the Principles of Crovemnwnt, amd 
the Justnee and Policy of the War with America made him famous 
in two continents. The preface to the first edition was dated 
8 February, that to the fifth edition 12 March, 1776. Additional 
OhservaHans on the sapae subject appeared in 1777, and a Gene^ 
Introduction and Supplcmenl to the two tracts in 177b. i%ie 
revolution in France was the occasion for A Discourse on the 
Love of our Country, delivered on Nov. 4, 1789 ; and this he 
closed with a Nunc dinuttisi ‘After sharing in the benefits of one 
Revolution, I have been spared to be a witness to two other Revo- 
lutions, both glorious.’ This Discourse had the further distinction 
of provoking Burke’s Rejections on the Revolution in France. 
Bu^ fiunous as his political partisanship made him at tiie time. 
Price has a better title to be remembered for his first work, 
A Review qf the Prindped Questions in Morals (1767 3rd«dn, 
revised and enlarged, 1787). * 
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^ Price has the mathematidan's intwest in intdlectnal omioepte 
«nd his power of dealing with abstractiona *Iii philosopliy, he is a 
’ snooesBor of Cndworth and Clarke, and tiie theories of knowledge 
of both Locke and Hume are attacked at the roots. The under- 
standing or reason (he aigues) has its own ideas, for which it does 
not depend upon sense-impression. Necessity, possibility, identity, 
cause are instances of such abstract ideas. They are ' intelligiUe 
objects ’discovered by ‘the eye of the mind.’ Reason is thus ‘the 
source of new ideas ’ ; and among them are the ideas of rig^t and 
wrong; these are simple ideas and perceived by an immediate 
'intuition’ of the understanding: ‘morality is a branch of neces- 
sary truth.’ The system which Price bases on this view has become, 
more than any other, the type of modem intuitional ethics. 

Joseph Priestley had many points of sympathy with Price. They 
belonged to the same profession — ^the Unitarian ministry — and they 
were prominent on the same side in the revolutionary politics of 
the day. But, in spite of this similarity and of their personal 
friendriiip, they represent different attitudes of mind. Price was 
a mathematician, fomilUif with abstract ideas, and an intellectnalist 
in philosophy. Priestley was a chemist, busied in experiments, a 
convinced disciple of the empirical philosophy and a supporter of 
materialism. He was the author of The HiMory and premd State 
of Eketricity (1767), and, afterwards, of numerous papers and 
treatises on chemical sulyects, which recorded the results of his 
original investigations and have established his fame as a man of 
science. He came early under the influence of Hartley and pub- 
lished a simplification of his book— omitting the doctrine of 
vibrations and laying stress solely on the princiide of the asso- 
ciation of ideas; but he rejected Hartley’s .view of mind as an 
im^terial principle and held that the powers termed mental are 
the result ‘of such an organical structure as that of the brain.’ 
His philosophical views were expressed and defended in Diequi- 
gUione relating to Matter and Spirit (1777)> in The Doctrine cf 
PIdloaophietA Neeeeeity (1777) and in A Free Di^ptewm (1778) on 
these topics with Price; and he also published (1774) An Eaoand- 
naSan of the doctrines of Reid and others of the new school ot 
Scottish philosophers. Of greater interest than these, howevw, Is 
the diort Euay on the First Principles of Oovemmemt (1768). 
This forms a contrast to the a priori arguments in which Price 
delighted— although i^ practical tendency is the same. It {wo- 
ponnds ‘one ^[eneral idea,’ namely, ‘tlmt all people live in 
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0 odety for their mntnal adrantage^’ and draws the oondndon 
tlmt their hai^neas is *the great standard by which evety 
thing relating to that state must finally be determined.’ Priestley 
thus set the example which Benthim followed, of taking utili- 
tarian considerations for the basis of a philosophical radicalism, 
instead of the dogmas about natural rights common with other 
revolutionary thinkers of the period. He did not anticipate Bentham 
in using the fomous utilitarian formula (as he is <^n said^to have 
done^X l>ut he did precede him in taMng the happiness of Ihe 
majority as the test in every political question, and he made it 
easier for Bentham to use the same standard in judging inivate 
conduct 

In a somewhat similar way, the exhaustive analyses of Tucker 
led to the theolqgical utilitarianism of William Paley, sometime 
fellow of Christ’s college, Cambridge, and senior wrangler in 1763. 
Paley was not a writer of marked originality. If, in his PHrudpies 
qf Moral amd PalUmd Philosophy (1785X he owed much to 
lacker, in his View of (he Evidmeee of ChHetiamity (1794X he 
depended on the CrUerion (1752) of ifohn Douglas, bishop of 
Salisbury — a reply to Hume’s argument against miracles — and on 
Nathaniel Lardner’s CredQnUSy of the Gotpd History (1723 — 55); 
and, in his Nature^ Theology (1804), he drew much material from 
John Bay’s The Wisdom of God mamifested in the Works of (he 
Creation (1691X from William Derham’s Physico-Theology (1713) 
and from the work of the Dutchman Nieuwentyt, which had been 
translated into English in 1730 as The Bdigiom Philosopher. 
His Horoe Poadinoe (1790) is said to be ihe most original, and to 
have been the least successful, of his publications, ^ese four 
books form a consistent system. Probably, no Engliri^ wr^r has 
ever excelled Paley jn power of marshalling arguments Sf in 
clearness of reasoning ; and these merits have given sonfe iSf%is 
works a longer life as academic text-books than their other 
merits can justify. P^ey was, essentially, a man of his time and 
his views were its views, though express^ with a skill whidi was 
all his own. 

In his Moral Philosophy, there is no trace of the vacillation at 
critiod points which marks most of his mnpirical predecessors. The 
only mritidsm to which it lies open is that morality; vanishes whmi 
reduced to a calculation exf selfish interests. A man’s own lu^iness 
is always his motive; he can seek the gme^ haf^dness only when 

^ 8ee ante^ lol, ir, p, 802 
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tibat way tA acting is made finr his own happiness also; and this 
can be done only by the rewards and punishments of a lawgirer. 
Locke distingnished three different sorts of law, and Fal^ followed 
him rather closely. But the law of honour is in8ufficimit» as having 
little regard to the general happiness ; and the law of tihe land is 
inadequate for it omits many duties as not fit objects for omnpulsimi, 
and it permits many crimes because incapable of definition ; there 
remain^ therefore, only the law of Scripture (that is, of Qod) whidi, 
alone, is obviously sufficient Hence, the fiunous definition, * Virtue 
is the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of Ood, and 
for the sake of everlasting happiness.’ 

This conclusion leads up to the argument of his later worka 
His HorcB PatMnoe and Evidencet have to demonstrate the credi- 
bUiiy of the New Testament writings and the truth of the Christian 
revelation ; and this position assumes the existence of God whidi, 
in his Natural Thedogy, he proves from the marks of design in 
the universe and, in particular, in the human body. In these works, 
we see how complete is the shifting of interest to which reference 
has been previously made*. Attention is concentrated on the 
question of external evidences, and the content of religion is almost 
entirely overlooked. God is the superhuman watchmaker who has 
put the world-machine together with surprising skill, and inter- 
venes miraculously, on rare occasions, when the works are getting 
out of order. Faley developed a fomiliar analogy with unequalled 
impressiveness; he should not be blamed for foiling to anticipate 
the effect upon his argument which has been produced by the 
Uological theory of natural selection ; but he did not pause to 
examine the underlying assumptions of the analogy which he 
worked out ; he had no taste for metaphysics ; and his mind moved 
easily )Mily within the range of the scientific ideas of his own day. 

Hie most powerful reply to Hume— indeed, the only com- 
petent attempt to refute his philosophy as a whole — came from 
a group of scholars in Aberdeen who had formed themselves 
into a philosoidiical sodety. Of this groups. Thonms Reid, a 
professor in King’s college, was the most notable member, and 
he was the founder of the school of Scottish philosophy known 
as the commonsense' school Witii him were associated George 
Oampbell anfi-James Beattie*, professors (the ftmner afterwards 
prindpal) in Marischd college, as well as other maa of mark in 

* Bee m(e,«TCL rx, p. 389. 
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t^r day. The earliest contributira to toe oontrormy — Oampbdl’s 
DmertaSion on Mirades (1763) — dealt wito a side issue; but it is 
of interest for its examination of the place of testimony in know- 
ledge ; whereas experience (it is Mgued) leads to general truths 
and is toe foundation of philosophy, testimony is the foundaticm 
of history, and it is capable of giving absolute certainty. Campbell’s 
later worh^ The PhUoeophy of Rhetoric (1776), contmns much 
excellent psychology. Beattie’s Essay on toe Natsare cynd Im- 
tnwhRnJiiy qf Trv^ (1770) is not a work of originality or of 
distinction ; but it is a vigorous polemic ; it brofight him great 
tomporary fome, and he has been immortalised by toe art of 
Reynolds as serenely clasping his book whilst Hume and other 
apostles of error are being hurled into limbo. About the same 
time, James Oswald, a Perthshire clergyman, published An 
Appeal to Common Sense in behalf of Bdigion (1766 — 7^). 
Reid, Beattie and Oswald were placed together by Priestley 
for the purpose of his Examination; and the same collocation 
of names was repeated by Kant; but it is entirely uiyust to 
Reid. 


Reid’s Inquiry into (he Human Mind on the Principles of 
Common Sense was published in 1764 ; shortly afterwards, he 
removed to Glasgow, to fill the chair vacated by Adam Smith. 
His later and more elaborate works — Essays on the Intthednal 
Powers tf Man and Essays on (he Active Powers of Man — 
appeared in 1785 and 1788 respectively. In his philosophical 
work, Reid has toe great merit of going to toe root of toe matter, 
and he is perfectly foir-minded in his critidsm. He admits toe 
validity of Hume’s reasonings ; he does not appeal to toe vulgar 
against his conclusions ; but he follows toe argument back to its 
premises and tests the^ truth of these premises. This is his clpef 
daim to originality. He finds that the sceptical results of Hume 
are legitimate ihferences from ‘ the ideal theory ’ which Locke took 
over fivm Descartes, and he puts to himself toe question, ‘what 
evidence have I, for this doctrine, that all toe objects of my 
knowledge are ideas in my own mind?’ He points out (what is 
undoubtedly time) that neither Locke nor Berkeley nor Home 
produced any evidence for toe assumption. Urey started with 
the view that toe immediate object d knowledge is something in 
toe mind called ideas; and tiiey were consequently nnaUe to 
prove toe existence of anything outdde toe^mind or even of ifiind 
itself ‘Ideas,’ says Reid, ‘seem to have sometidng in todr nature 
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iinfriendly to other eziBtoDoes/ He solves the difficulty by denying 
the ezistoioe of idea& There are no such ‘images of extemsd 
things’ in the n^nd, bat sensation is accompanied by an act of 
peroepti<Hi, and the object of perception is the r^ external 
thing; 

Hume had said that his difficulties would vanish if our percep- 
tions inhered in something simple and individual, or if the mind 
perceived some real connection among them ; and Beid proposes 
a positive ^eoiy of knowledge which will give the required assur- 
ance on this point. Every sensation is accompanied by a ‘ natural 
and original judgment ’ which refers the sensation to mind as its 
act. We do not need, first of all, to get the two things ‘ min d ’ and 
‘sensation ' and then to connect ^em; ‘one of the related things — 
to wit sensation — suggests to us both the correlate and the relation.’ 
Reid’s terminology is not happy. The word ‘fuggests’ is badly 
chosen, though he distingnishes this ‘natural suggestion’ from the 
suggestion which is the result of experience and habit. And his 
term ‘common sense’ has given rise to more serious misunder- 
standings, for which he is by no means blameless. Even his 
doctrine of immediate perception is fer from clear. But, if we 
read him sympatheti<^y, we may see that he had hold of a 
truth of fundamental importance. The isolated impressions or 
ideas with which Locke and Hume began are fictions; they do 
not correspond to anything real in experience. The simplest 
portion of our experience is not separate from its context in 
this way; it implies a reference to mind and to an olfiective 
order, and thus involves the relations which Reid ascribed to 
‘ natural su^^estion ’ or ‘ common sense.’ 



CHAPTER XV 


DIVINES 

With the beginning of the eighteenth century, we reach a period 
in English theological literature of which the character is not less 
definite because there were individual writers who struggled against 
it. The matter and the style alike were placid and unemotional, 
rational rather than learned, tending much more to the common- 
place than to the pedantic, and, above all, abhorrent of that 
dangerous word, and thing, enthusiasm. Johnson's definition gives 
a significant clue to the religious literatiu^ in which his con- 
temporaries had been educated. Enthusiasm, in his Dietionm^ 
is (from Locke) ‘a vain belief of private revelation, a viun con- 
fidence of divine favour,’ to which even the nonconformists, if one 
may judge by the subjects of their books, had, in the early 
eighteenth century, abandoned all special claim ; and, also, it im- 
plied, in Johnson’s own view, ‘heat of imagination ’ and ‘violence 
of passion.’ From this, the main current of tiieological writing* 
for more than fifty years, ran conspicuously away. The mystics, 
such as William Law, as has been shown in an earlier chapter^ 
were strange exceptions, rari mmtea in gmgite vaato of this 
decorous self-restraint or complacency. It was not tiQ^^i^t 
Zinzendorf and the Moravians completed the imprcsi|^^;^j|^t|^; 
A Serious CaU had made on the heart of John 
literature of religion receired a new impetus and imqpirati^n ; and 
the old sdiool fought long and died hard. It was nottill the word 
enthusiasm coul(f be used in their condign praise that English 
theologians began to feel again something of the fire and poetry of 
their subject, and, once more, to scale its heights and sound its 
deptiis. And yet, as we say this, we are confronted by evident 

^ Bee vol. iz, ohap. zn, ante, and of. Bjrom’a poem < Enthusiasm,’ with introdnotion 
on the use of the word, in The Poem of John Byrom, ed. Ward, A. W., yoL n (1895). 
See, also, idtd. m (1912), p. 118 and noli. ^ 
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#«xoeptikMi8. Nboiiecaiide]iythepower<rfButier'fWTitiitg, what- 
ever it may be die &diion to amert as to die d^ith of hia dioui^t: 
and, adifle there was fire enough in Atterbnij, in M^taon there 
was oorbunly the ddicate aroma that indmate sincerity which 
has in all literature an irresisdble charm. Some earlier writers 
may be left aside, such as Idchard Cumberland, who, thongh a 
bishop, was rather a philosopher than a theologian, and Samuel 
Johnson, the Ben Jochanan of Dryden, whose divinity was not 
more thin |m excrescence on his fiune as a whig pamihleteer who 
suffered excessively for his opinions. His manner of writing was 
unquestionably savage. Jvium the Apottaie: Bdng a Short 
AeeowiU of JUs Life ; the sense qf the Primitive Christiaiu abomt 
hit Suecettion; and their Behaviour towards him. Together wUh 
a eompariton, of Popery and Paganism (1682), is more vehement 
and obnoxious than most of those bitter attacks on James duke 
of York with which the press groaned during the last years of 
Charles II ; yet its author hardly deserved degradation from the 
priesthood, the pillory and whipping from Newgate to T^bum. 
As the chaplain of Lord William Russell, Johnson might be ex- 
pected to speak boldly: and bis writing was lull of sound and 
fury, as a characteristic sentence — a solitary one, be it observed 
— from his Refieetione on the History of Passive Obedienee may 
show. 

I have reason to enter a just Complaint against the pretended Chnroh>of- 
England Men of the two last Beigns, who not only left me the grinning 
Honour of maintaining the establish’d Doctrine of the 'Church all al<me, 
(which 1 kept alive, till it pleased Gh>d to make it a means of our Deliverance, 
with the perpetual hasard of my own life for many years, and with saffering 
. Torments and Indignitys worse than Death) but also beride this, were very 
aeahras in running me down, and very offioions in degrading me, as an 
Apostate from the Church of England for this very Service: While at the 
same time, they themselves were making thrir Court with their own Benegado 
DqStibl^'td Passive Obedienee; and wearing out idl Pul^ts with it, as if it 
hagd^^ll^nntnnly the First and Great Commandment, but the Second too; 
aiffilinitdltg it down the reluctant throats of dying Patriots, as the Terms 
oftmtr wtation. * 

' • • 

We may begin the tale with Francis Atterbuiy. He was bom 
in 1663, and his upbringing, at the quiet Buckin^amshire rectory 
of Milton Keynes, by a fother who had been suspect of disloyalty 
for his compliance with the commonwealth and, probably, atoned 
for it by an exaggerated attachment to the restored Stewarts, -was 
in the strictest principles of tbe establishment in church and state. 
A Westminster boy and student of Cihrist Church, he became {ue- 
minmit among the sdidars of his day, and his cmitribution to the 
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Fhalaris oontroveray^ made him iamotu. He took holy ordma in 
1687, and, before long, reached high preferment Soon aftor the 
beginning of the century, he was archdeacon of Totnes and 
chaplmn in ordinary to queen Anne. He became dean of Carlisle 
(1704X of Christ Church (1712) and of Westminstor and Inehop 
of Rochester (1713). Seven years later, he was imprisoned in the 
Tower, without .much evidence against him, for having been con- 
cerned in a plot to restore the Stewarts. Banishment followed, 
and he definitely threw in his lot with the exiled fimfily. He 
lived till 1732. For fifty years, he was an influential, though not 
a voluminous, writer. Politically, he was vehement ; in religion, 
he was wholehearted ; and the two interests seemed to him in- 
separable. What weighed most with him in politics, truly says his 
latest biographer^ was ‘the consequence that the Whigs’ lati- 
tudinarianism would have, and as a matter of fitct did have, on 
the Church of England.’ He was, indeed, from first to last, a 
‘ church of England man,’ of the type which the sunshine of quemi 
Anne’s favour ripened. The Hanoverian type of protestantism 
was uncongenial to him : be distrusted and feared its rationalising 
infloenc& In his view, as he said in the dedication of his sermons 
to Trelawny (fiunous as one of the sevenf bishops), ‘the Fears of 
Popeiy were scarce remov’d, when Heresy began to diffiise its 
Venom.’ Thus, he came to the position which Addison expressed 
in an epigram, but which, perhaps, was not so inconsistent as it 
seemed — ‘that the Church of England will always be in danger 
till it has a Popish king for its defender.’ 

If his contribution to the Phalaris controversy best exhibits 
his wit, and his political writing his trenchant diction, his sermons 
may, perhaps, be regarded as his permanent contributions to 
En^ish literature. There is no conspicuous merit in their style 
or in their argument; but they are lucid, argumentative and, 
on occasion, touched by real feeling. Perhaps, his sincerity never 
appeared to paore admntage than in tiie quiet pathos of his 
Diioomae on the deixth ^ the La/djf Cutte (1698X the opening 
passage of which gave at least a hint to Sterne for a very fismous 
sermoa 

Much the same may be said of Atterbury’s friend Ceoige 
Smalridge, who succeeded him as dean of Christ Chun^ 
Smalridge was a lees active Jacdnte and a lees vdiemmit 

^ Bee Tol. xz, ohap. zm, p. 888, ante, • 

* Beedhing, H. 0., FrancU Atterburjf (^909), p. 968. 
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ctied peaceably, though in di^graoe^ aa biaiKq[> of 
ftistoL He 

tswted dw Pieteadw In the itrimey of hb fooais at dufat C&inoli, Iwt gave 
hfad no othor anpport; reoogaMng, no donbt, that M ytMa y hot a Ptatoaio 
aflbotton waa inomnp^bk with tiie Chmoh nrineiplea of non-raaiataaoa to 
Mtahlinhed anthoiity, of which he and Atterbnry had been among the itan* 
moat championa. 

Some of this quietude gives tone to* his sermons, whidi Johnson 
praised ^or their elegant style ; and Addison wrote in 1718 
*he is to me the most candid and agreeaUe of all the bishops.’ 
Dedicated to Caroline princess of Wales — who, as queen, had a 
striking talent for the discovery of clever clergymen— and produced 
in print for an extraordinarily large number of subscribers, the 
sermons are more remarkable for sound sense than for eloquence 
or argument The English is pure and unaffected ; Addison, per- 
haps, is the model ; but his excellence is far from being attained. 
Smalridge was indignant when some one thought to flatter him by 
suggesting that he wrote A Tale of a Tttb : a very moderate 
knowledge of his style should have convinced the most obtuse 
that he could not have written the Tale if he would. In truth, he 
is typical of his period. .The theological writings of the day had 
none of the learning, or the attempt at it, which had marked 
the Caroline epoch ; they had no charm of language, no eloquence 
or passion. The utmost they aimed at was lucidity, and, when 
this was achieved, we are left wondering whether what could be 
so expressed was worth expressing at all. Atterbury had stood 
alone against the benumbing influence of Tillotson. 

It needed controversy to stir the placid contentment of the early 
Hanoverian dignitaries. And, of controversy, vehement enough, 
they had thdr share. If Sacheverell did not contribute anything 
of value to English literature, the same cannot be said of Wake 
or even, perhaps, of Hoadly. In 1715, William Wake succeeded 
Tenison as archbishop. His predecessor had possessed a certain 
skill in anti-Roman controversy, and he ^ad the very rare accom- 
plishment of being able to write a good collect ; but Wake was 
altogether his superior. In history, his translationbf the Apostolic 
Fathers and his very important contributions to the discussion on 
the powers of convocation give him a place in the short list ot 
TBii gluih archbishops who have been learned men. Nor waa his 
leaining en glieiui only ; he WBS better known in Ornmany and 
SVanc^ aa well as in the eastern church, than any of his successors 
till quite modmm times.* As a oontrovernalist, he was lucid and 
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graoefid ; bat when he hit he coold hit hard. The omiTocathmo 
con^Ten^, though it employed the powers of Atterbaiy, Bamei« 
Hodj, Kennett and Matthew Hutton of Aynho, hardly bdongs to 
the history of literatura But it gave great opportunity for the 
display of that kind of antiquarian knowledge in whidi many of the 
English clergy of the time excelled. Few of those who joined 
in it were not; at the same tim^ writers of eminence in their 
own fields: Wake was distinguished for his studies of the 
Apostolic Fathers, Hody as a Hebraist, Kennett, in that acimirable 
book The Paro<M(U AntiquUiee of Aihbroedm, a very model for 
local historians. And the convocation controversy was soon 
merged in the discussion as to the orthodoxy of certain eccle- 
nastics, some prominent, some undistinguished which began with 
Hoadly and his views of church authority. 

Bmyamin Hoadly was a clergyman in whom the objectionable 
features of Gilbert Burnet were exaggerated to the verge of 
caricature. He was a whig and a follower of the government 
in power first of all, a controversialist in consequence, and only 
after that was he an ecclesiastic. As a political writer, he opposed 
Atterbury and Blackall in 1709 — 10 ; on the Hanoverian succession 
being accomplished, he was rewarded by the see of Bangor, 
which he hardly ever visited. In 1717, his fiunous sermon entitled 
The Na/twre qf the Kingdom or Ghwridi of Christ caused the acid 
controversy which was named after him ; A Preservative agomist 
the Princ^les cmd Practices of the Nonfarors, a treatise published 
by him in 1716, called forth the drastic criticism of William Law; 
and A Plain Aceomt qf the Natme and End of the Baorammt 
(1736), the masmve treatise of Waterland on the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. He seemed to live for dispute and preferment; and 
he accepted both with the placid dignity which is inimitably 
rendered in Hogarth’s immortal portrait As a writer, he dhries 
the sobriety Of Tillotson to the extreme of pompous dulness; it is 
safe to say. that the volumes of his sermons and other argumen- 
tative works wlpch line many old libraries have rested for a cen- 
tuiy and a half undisturbed by any reader’s hand. Their manner, 
which is devoid of any original touch, contrasts strangely with 
their matter. Hoadly’s theory of churchmanship reduced itself to 
pure individualism tempered by toleration. He was a consdentions 
advocate for the repeal of the whole range of test acta He was, 
in ftsst, a much better thinker in matters of state than in> those 
whidi belonged more directly to his own ^ofessi^n. From undw 
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' ih6 dond of woids and the sldlftil tangle dT qnalifieationB in whidi 
hie tiioiight ie enTeloped, diere emeigee the certainty that he had 
no coherent idea of a relig^one society at all If he had points of 
affinity with Thomas Arnold, he is, perhaps, not very fiu* away fix>m 
the reforming theologians or even the theorists of die Mi«Mle 
Age. Church and state are one in.his mind ; but it is the state 
which turns church communion into something quite vague, general 
and ultimately unmeaning; yet he has not risen to the idea of a 
federation ;• he remains in a conception of essential fluidity. On 
the other hand, his advocacy of toleration, on true principles, was, 
if not an advance in theory on the position of several earliw 
En^ish writers, of different parties, at least one in actual prac- 
tice, before whig statesmen as well as anglican bishops were pre- 
pared to accept it. Hoadly became bishop of Winchester in 1734 
and held the see till his death in 1761. It cannot be stud that he 
rendered any service to the church, and the controversies of which 
he was the centre had no small share in that eclipse of her literary 
glory, which was the conspicuous characteristic of the Hanoverian, 
as opposed to the Stewart, age. 

• 

If Hoadly typifies the comfortable Erastianism of the leaden of 
the establishment, William I.aw’s enthusiasm and depth were 
reproduced in not a few of the later noqjuron. It was some 
time before the inspiring self-sacrifice of Bancroft and Hickee and 
their colleagues died down into the sordid insignificance which 
Johnson professed to have witnessed. 'The spirit of literary 
audacity which had fled the established church was still to be 
found among the noqjurors. The two Thomas Wagstaffes — the 
fether (1645 — 1712) noqjuring bishop of Ipswich, the son (1692 — 
1770) English chaplain to the banished Stewarts — ^were writem of 
considerable power. The Ftntifootfon, by the pen of the elder, 
of Charlhs Fs autiiorship of Eikon BtuUike, followed by A 
Defmce of the Vindicatum, is a work of considerable, though 
not of convincing, force, ^th were noted as antiquaries^ and 
belong, indeed, to the school, as we may call it, of Carte, L«8Ue; 
Rawlroson and Heame. Ibomas Deacon, again, was a scholar 
of no mean order with a range of theological knowledge unusual 
in bis day. By profession a physician, he was ordidned by the 
noqjuring Ifishop (Sandy in 1716, and consecrated, prtdiBfaly 
in 1733, by Archibald Campbell, Inshop of Abmdeen, whom 
Dr Johnson described^ as *very curious and inquititive bnt 
crednlona' The noqjurors (as has beeu^seoi in the case of 
* * ’ 23—3 
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HidceB) were close stadmts of litaigiology, aod the revised 
otmununion <^ce of the ‘ Usagers^’ with the Compleat IknO&om» 
of 173 ^ bear witness to the accoracy of Deacon’s study and in- 
fluenced the important liturgies of the Scottish and American 
chnrdbes of the present day. 

As may seem natural for men who found themselves compelled 
to live more and more apart from the general religious and evoi 
tile social life of tiieir day, the noiyurors turned to antiquarianism 
as a solace for their seclusion as well as a snppost £>r tiieir 
doctrines. The older race of those who withdrew from com- 
munion with the national church were often men of great learn- 
ing as well as steadfest principfe Henry Dodwell is a tyjHcal 
example. He held a fellowship at Trinity college, Dublin, but 
resigned it, being unwilling to t^e holy orders. He then rerided 
in England, in London or Oxford at first, in later years in Berk- 
shire. From 1688 to 1691, he was Camden professor of history at 
Oxford. He was deprived because he would not take the oaths; 
but William III is said to have declared that he w^onld not 
make him a martyr — ‘He has set his heart on being one and 
I have set mine on disappointing him.’ JSeame considered him 
‘the greatest scholar in Europe when he died,’ imd even such an 
opponent as White Kennett respected his learning. His writings 
are partly ‘occasional’ and vehement, partly deliberate and 
Bcholastia To the former class belongs what he wrote about 
the schism; to the latter, his work on Irenaens and on andent 
history in general. It cannot be said that he left any permanent 
impresdon on English literature or scholarship, though his writings 
were long remembered and utilised by lesser men. Eiis friends 
Nelson, Heame, Cherry and the rest preserved his memory in 
their cirde of devout ecclesiasticism. But the whole mass of the 
noqjurors’ literary output, even work so good as that of Brett mid 
Leslie, belongs to a backwater in English letters. Ond fragrant 
survival, however, may be mentioned here for its exquisite and 
simple pathos, A Pattern for Yotmg Students in the University, 
set forth in the Life of Mr Ambrose Bommeke, some^me Sehokar 
qf St John’s Oodege in, Ca/admdge (1729)*. It is the record of a 
young noqjuror’s life, told by his fether, in an unaffected, but 
deeply toudiing, manner whidi no man of letters of the day 
could have snrimased. One is tempted to put beside it, for their 
record of devotion to duty in circumstances very different, the 
Journals of the Scottish bishop Bobe^ Forbes (in 1766 and 
> MiTor, J. B. B., Owabiidse. 1879. 
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Vno)\ a divine whose ‘primitiTe piety* and eceksiagtical prin- 
ciplM were sni^rted by the same doctrines of dmrdi obedienoe 
as directed the life of the young Camlnidge schdar. Moi such 
as these must in all ages live remote from public haunt Joseph 
Bing ham, the greatest ecclesiastical antiquary of his time and finr 
long after it was incessantly active as a writer, but (save that he 
vms nidustly stigmatised as a heretic and had to reugn his fellow- 
ship at ^Oxford in consequence) was entirely n^ected by those 
whose business it should have been to know what scholars wrote. 
His Origines Eedegiasihae, or The AntiqvUiee qf the ChriOiian 
Cfhmr^ (published in successive volumes from 1708 to 1733) is 
a mine of learning, to which writers everywhere had recourse till 
the CSambridge scholars of the later nineteenth century began 
the critical rewriting of the history of the early churdi. Bingham, 
it may be said, did for church history what Pearson did for the 
creed. He showed what it meant at the time of its beginning and 
he illustrated its growth by a store of learning which none in his 
own time could rival, and few since have surpassed. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century it was, certainly, in learn- 
ing rather than in pure letters that the derue AngUae preserved 
its reputation. 

Returning from this interesting by-path, we find the main field 
of theology in possession of writers of scarcely a single literary 
merit. The Annual Register, when it commemorated Hoadly on 
his death, allowed him the virtue that, in all his controversies 
with his brethren (‘and no one surely ever held more*), he never 
lost his equanimity of temper or descended to any railing ac- 
cusation. In the same way, Thomas Sherlock, bishop of London, 
was praised in that 

he too hi^ his oontroversies, and those carried on lAth warmth and spirit, but 
without any injury to hie temper, or any interruption to his tbouiThts and 
miiide * 

He was, indeed, an opponent of Hoadly even more persistent than 
Law. He was chairman of the committee of the lower house of 
convocation which considered the book that was the fans a origo 
mafi ; and, though, owing to the suspension of the sessions of con- 
vocation, the report was never publidbed, its substance, no doubt, 
ai^ieaied in Bemarka on the Bishop of BorngoTs treainunt qf the 
Chrgjf and Convocations, issued by him anonymously in 1717, 

s Bdiied by CnreD, J. B., 1876« 
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and in othor pamphlets. Sherlock’s politics, in early life^-urnre^ * 
like those <d his more fiunons fhtiier (master of the Temple and 
dean of St Ftml’s), not above suspicion with those in poww : the 
wits compmed the two thus : 

Aa Sherlock the elder -with jure divine 

Did not comply till the battle of Boyne; 

So Sheriook the younger still made it a qaestion 

Whloh tide he should take till the battle of Preston. 

But, in later life, he was a steady supporter of Walpole, *and his 
politics even more than his preaching brought lum to high {dace. 
He was appointed bishop of London in 1748, and it is said that he 
had declined even higher preferment Before this, nearly all his 
important literary work had been done. He had engaged in the 
deist controversy in 1735, and his Trial of the Witnesses of the 
Reswrrection of Jems (1729) was a very notable apologetic, on 
quite modem lines, in answer to Woolston. Next to Butler, he 
was the most powerfbl opponent and the most rational, whom the 
deists encountered. His last work, which eqjoyed the popularity 
of a modem novel, was A Letter to the Clergy amd People of 
London amd Westminster on occasion tf the late Earthquake 
(1760). Nichols, the bookseller, tells that 100,000 copies were sold 
in less than a month ; and the trenchant vigour of its denun- 
ciation of vice and appeal for amen^ent make it still worthy of 
perasaL 

But books and pamphlets such as Sherlock’s are at least on the 
fringe of that sad class of writings which Lamb stigmatised as 
hMia cdnblia. We rise frr above it when we come to the work 
of men so different as bishop Wilson, bishop Butler and Daniel 
Waterland. The three men were profoundly different. Wilson, 
in much of his thought and lif^ was a survival of the early 
seventeenth century and, indeed, of far earlier times. Wtiterland, 
in many respects, was typical of the early eighteenth century. 
Butler had affinities with the nineteenth — with Newman, for 
example, and (Gladstone. The life of Wilson was uneventfiiL 
He took his degree from Trinity coll^;e, Dublin, and was or- 
dained in the church of Irdand, served a Lancashire curacy, 
became chaplain to the earl of Derby and preceptor to his son at 
the salary of thirty pounds a year, to which was added the master- 
ship of the Latham almshouse, twenty pounds more — ^whereupon 
he had ‘an income ffir beyond his expectations, &r beyond his 
wuhes, except as it increased ins ability to do good’ — and, ki 
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iraa appointed his patnm to the bldioprio of Sodor and 
Man, in spite of his refhsaL At Bishop's court, Kirk 
he lived, for nearly sixty years, the life of a primitiTe saint, devoted 
entirely to works of piety, the fiither of his people, not neg^ectintr 
to pnnish as well as to protect. His collected works were not 
published till 1781 ; but many of them had long achieved a re- 
markable popularity. Of the eight volumes, four contain sermons, 
of a directness of appeal and simplicity of language unusual 
for the time. The English is forcible and unaffected; there 
are no pedantic expressions, or classical phrases, or lengthy words. 
Everyone could understand what Wilson said, and everyone might 
profit by.it. He wrote, not to astonish, but to convince ; yet the 
simplicity of his manner avoids the pit of commonplace into which 
such writers as Tillotson not rarely fidl. No one could call the 
good bishop a great writer ; but no one could call him a poor 
one. In his Maxims and his Parockialia, he shows a knowledge 
of human nature not very common among clergymen ; while his 
Sacra Privata, which explains (to an intelligent reader) how 
this knowledge was obtained, places him with bishop Andrewos 
among the masters of English devotional literature. 

Veiy different is the ponderous solidity of Daniel Waterland. 
He was a controversialist, a scholar and an archdeacon — callings 
which tend to dryness and pomposity and seldom encourage literary 
excellence. Master of Magdalene college, Cambridge, and vice- 
chancellor, he was recommended, says his biographer, ‘to the 
favour of the government ’ by his ‘ wise and moderate sentiments,’ 
but he did not attain to any great position in the church. lie 
preferred, it may well be, to remain an adept in university busi- 
ness and a wielder of the cudgel against the heretics of his age, 
among whom several, such as Biddle, Firmip and Gilbert Clerke 
(to fepedt the phrase used by bishop van Mildert nearly a centuty 
ago) 'now scarcely retain a place in our recollection.’ Samuel 
ClariEc’s Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712), amid all the 
heavy literature which it evoked, had no more successful rival 
dian Waterland’s Vindication of Christ's Divinity, which is almost 
worthy to be placed beside the work of bishop Bull ; and this 
was but one of the writings of the Cambridge scholar which dealt 
with the subject Waterland had long given attention to the 
niftima of semi-Arians to hold office in the church of England, 
and, In a fiunons diq>utation, when he 'kept a Divinity Act for his 
liaffhelor Djvinity,' *had had for his <^p<mait (who was, of 
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oonne^ merely wiMmiwing tiie post cXadeoeatm aHam&mii) Hiobum* 
Sherlock^ 

*oiie of (he sreateet omaments of (he Chanh, and flneot wrften of flu age^ 
irho gave fidl lAay to Mb abiKtieo, and ealled forth,’8a3rBaoontempotaiy,*all 
tiial etieiigiJi of reason of wUeh he was Ae master.' 

Here, in spite of a certain favonr ▼hich royalty was inclined 
to bestow npon Arianism, Waterland was safe from censure 
by great personages of the day. His moderation apupars less 
fiiToiirably in his abstention from action throughont the long 
period during which Bentley was uignstly suspended. His learn- 
ing, on the other hand, in his treatise on the Athanasian creed, a 
▼indication of that much-contested symbol, which is even now not 
out of date, appears in its most favourable aspect, and the book de- 
served the eulogy of archbishop Dawes of York, a prelate who did 
not fear, even when suspected of Jacobitism, to express his opinions : 

‘yflih great pleasure I read it,’ wrote the primate of England, ‘both on 
aeoonnt of the sabjeot matter of it, and the manner in which yon have treated 
it; the one, of the greatest importance to the Christian faith; the other, a 
pattern to idl writers of controversy in the great points of religion.' 

In 1727, he became canon of Windsor ; in 1730, vicar of Twickenham 
and archdeacon of Middlesex; and he eiyoyed ‘his retirement at 
Twickenham,’ his visits to Cambridge and the honour of being 
prolocutor of the lower house of the convocation of Canterbury, 
till his death in 1740, when an opponent offinred the curious testi- 
mony to his merits that 

notwithstanding his being a contender for the Trinity yet he was a benevolent 
man, an upright Christian and a beantifol writer; exclusive of his seal for 
the Trinity,he was in everything else an excellent clergyman and an admirable 
sdiolar. 

But the most femous of his writings is, undoubtedly, his Review 
qf Rie Dodrim of Eucharist, which was for long regard^ as 
the classic work of angUcan theology on its subject. It is only 
necessary to hay of the doctrine, as stated by Waterland, that it 
does not proceed beyond* the qualified statement of the judicious 
Hooker and would not have satisfied Andrewes, Jeremy Taylor, or 
Cosin — ^not to mention so typical an anglican as George Herbert — 
among his predecessors ; still less does it rise to the views which 
found expression in the notable work of John Johnson, Thv Unr 
b&tody Bowrifice. In his own words, Waterland advocates not a 
sacrificial, but a federal, view of the Eudiarist As a writer, he is 
Indd without being commonplace and ^learned without* being 
pedantic. His prose is better than Ti]lotson’8,ean^ than ^tier’s; 
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* bofe no <»e would quote it for its excdloBoe^ ss^ in his ikKj, mra 
quoted the ardilnahop^ or ranember it for its msssiTe power, as 
Butler must always be remembered. 

^ Joseph Butler is, indeed, even as a master of English, oon- 
qiicnously the greatest of the three writers whom we have diosen 
to illustrate the character of Ikiglish theology daring this period. 
IHie explanation is that Butler was, what the others were not, a 
great 'm^r and a great man. His prose has a massive force, 
a sheer weight, to which no Ehiglish writer of his time approachea 
Under its severe restraint bums the fire of a deep and intense 
conviction. He has been but poorly understood by those who 
have regarded him as a convincing critic, a master of logical 
acuteness. He was far more; and what he was is revealed in 
every paragraph of his writing. On the one hand, his view of life 
and thought wras synthetical, not merely inquisitive or analytic : 
on the other, he was inspired with a supreme belief, a mastering 
optimism, a triumphant faith. In the cold marble of bis prose, 
there are veins of colour, touches of rich crimson, caerulean blue, 
or sunny gold, such as one sees on some beautiful ancient sarco- 
phagua He is a master of calm exposition, as well as of irony ; but 
he is, even more notably, a writer of profound and unquenchable 
passion. His heart no less than his bead is in what be has 
written ; and it is this which gives him his place among the 
masters of English prose. Butler has enriched English literature 
with many a striking apophthegm ; but his use of the language 
can only be adequately tested by long passagea It is difficult to 
select from him; bo has no purple patches; page after page 
shines with the same massive splendour. The manner of the 
Sermons is as admirable as the matter : it is typical of the prose 
of his age at its very best The style of the Analogy is more 
dWim ite , more compressed and concise, w that it seems at first 
sight to be stiff and involved ; but a little s^udy of it shows . 
tiiat it is intentionally, and admirably, adapted to its matter. 
The steps, as Gladstone said, are as ’carefully measured out as 
if we were climlnng the hill of the Ptargator ^ ; and each single 
sentence has been well compared to ‘a well-conndered move in 
chesa* From anotber point of view, we may again adopt the 
statesman's quaint retort to the criticism of B/fotthew Arnold: 

The bomebr fine, upon which Butler feeds na, euimot be so jrtatifyiag to the 
palate as turtle, venisoa, and diampogne. But it has been found who l es e ms 
{wfl^perieose: It leads ^ no doetor’s Mils; sad a perusal of this *lisihu«*is 
to be *a moat valuable exerdse for the ndnd.* 
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No religioBg bode of the dg^teentii omtaiy, savo only Law’s - 
Serums OaB, had so modi infloenca as the and the 

inflnenoe of each, different though they were, has jawed adding 
in English literature as well as Enghah religioa It came without 
question from the same sourca It has been said of Joseph Butler, 
that he was known to be given to religious retirement and to 
reading the biographies of holy jiersons ; and, though the one was 
a dshop and the other a noqjuror, the words are equally applicade 
to William Law*. , * 

The work of Butler is the high watermark of English theology 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. The descent from it is 
almost abrupt. Two names only remain to be specially noticed 
before we jiass to a new jieriod — ^those of Thomas Herring and 
Thomas Seeker, both archbishops of Canterbury, who were bom in 
the same year 1693, and died, the former in 1767, the latter in 1768. 
Archbishop Herring was a complete contrast to the leading prelates 
of his day. His sermons at Lincoln’s inn gave him frune, and he 
jMissed, in a career of unemotional benevolence, from the deanery 
of Bochester to the sees of Bangor, York and Canterbury. He 
did not contend with deists or Arians, and the Athanasian con- 
troversy had for him no charms. He was prepared to revise the 
Prayer-Book and the Articles, and to exchange pulpits with 
dissenters. He befriended the Jews, and Hume tells ui^ in his 
Essays, that the archbishop praised him for his History. He 
raised a huge sum for the government during the ’46. But his 
literary work, save his rather pleasing letters, is uninteresting 
and ineffective. His successor at York and Canterbury, Matthew 
Skelton, was little thought of and soon forgotten. But with 
Thomas Seeker, bishop in turn of Bristol and of Oxford, and 
archbishop of Canterbury for ten years, from 1768, we reach a 
higher grade, like Butler, with whom he had been at school, sfttd 
like not a few iq the list of English primates, he was not till man- 
hood converted to the English church, and, to the delicate taste of 
Horace Walpole, he seemed to retain to the last something of the 
‘tone of fimatid^’ which had belonged to his early training. 
Yet the beginning of methodism fiUed him with alarm : what- 
ever he may have shown of ‘frmaticism,' he was certainly no 
*enthmnast’ On his sermons, which, with his Leestures on the 
Okureh Catechism, were his chief work, the opinion of his 

^ Of., t* to Bntler*B Fifteen Sernume and AneiJogy, ante, voL a, pp. SOS f.* As 
to Lav, see iUd. tdanp, an. * 
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^eontemporaries, for onoe, very foirly rep r eae n te what would be 
thought today. Hurd, the foTouritebidiopitfGewge III, said that 
th^ had *a certain condliatory cahnnees, propriety, and decency 

language, with no extraordinary reach of thou^t, vigour of 
^timent, or beauty of expression.' And Cliristopher Pitt, wh«i, 
in The Art of Preaching, he advises young preachers, describes 
the impression made by the archbishop, in words that no doubt 
sum up ^ merits : 

•Speak, look, and move with diipiity and ease 

Like mitred Seeker, yoa*lI be sore to pleaae. 

Seeker, however, did not wear a mitre — he only wore a wig, and 
the literary style in which he excelled has passed away with his 
headgear. It was the methodist movement which swept away 
what seemed to it to be solemn trifling. From the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the new influence which passed over Ekiglish 
religion had its efiect, gradual and much contested, upon English 
literature also. The age of Wesley and Whitefield introduced what 
may be called a new romanticism in religion, just as the Lake 
school, half a century later, may be said to have destroyed the 
classic tradition of the^older poetry. A word is needed as to the 
historical setting of this new departure in English theology. 

The methodist movement was a reaction against the calmness 
with whieh English theologians had aceepted, and suppressed, 
many of the vital elements of the Christian creed. Divinity is the 
most progressive of the scienees, and no literature beeomes so 
rapidly out of date as theology — ^all but the highest Admirably 
straightforward though much of the writing of English divines in 
the early eighteenth century was, it had fewer of the elements of 
permanence than any of the systems that bad preceded it; to 
appropriate words of Johnson, it had not sufficient vitality to 
prehervo it from putrefaction. A new theology, or, at least, a 
revival of the old, was needed, which should bcuip its appeal on 
tbe verities of the Christian life. The ypung Oxford students who 
founded methodism were, above all things, anxious to rule th^ 
daily doings by the standard, ascetic and devotional, of the English 
church. It has been, in recent years, generally believed that the 
tmdmicy of the movement was from the first towards separation. 
Hub is hardly true. In practice, no doubt, much that Wesley did 
tmided to separatism ; but, in theory, never. Hie movmnent 
whkii now bears his name was at first, distinctly, a chnrdi move- 
meot, owing its impetiA to long ne^ected doctrines of the diurdi; 
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and Wedey's own firtt dkection of life came from Jemmy Ta^oi^* 
Hie story of the movonent, daring the period now nndm enrr^, 
may be briefly told. John Wedey, son of the rector of ^iworth, 
went to Gbartra’hoase in 1713 and to Christ Church in 17SN), and 
became a fellow of Lincoln college in 1736. The society founded, 
very soon after, by his brother Charles, a student of Christ Church 
was composed of a few pious young men who desired to live by 
the church’s rules of festing, almsgiving and prayer, and recdved 
the holy communion weekly. Southey, writing nearly S century 
later, thought that ‘such conduct would at any time have attracted 
.observation in an English university.’ Unpopular, these beginnings 
certainly were, but it was not long b^ore they passed beyond the 
petty criticisms of Oxford. John Wedey joined this ‘ Holy Club ’ 
on his return to college in 1729, and he remained at Oxford for 
some years, actively engaged in works of piety. 

Among the earlier members of the society were two destined 
for great public feme. The first was Gteorge Whitefield, perhaps 
the greatest popular orator of the eighteenth century. He 
had traced in himself, he teUs, from cradle to manhood, nothing 
but ‘a fitness to be damned’,* but the fiery enthusmsm of 
his nature seems always to have been turned toward the light, 
and, from his entrance into the methodist company, he became 
a devoted worker and preacher. John Wesley went to America 
in 1735, Charles in 1736, Whitefield in 1738. The fireedom 
of missionary work rendered each of them disposed to new 
religious infiuences, and John Wesley and George Whitefield 
gradually drifted apart from each other and from the accepted 
theology of the English church. Wesley was greatly infiuenced 
by the Moravians and especially by their very attractive apostle 
count Zinsendorf, Whitefield by the Calvinism which seemed to 
be dying a natural death in the church of England till his influence 
revived it Wesley tbted his conversion from 24 May 1768 ; knd, 
soon afterwards, he began his wonderful journeys, which lasted 
almost to his deatL During the half>century, he preached forty 
thousand sermons, and travelled (it is said) a quarter of a million 
of miles. His lather Charles equalled him in devotion, if not 
in tirdess health, and Whitefield in enthusiasm. In 1740, Wesley 
severed lus ocmnection with the Moravians, and, in 1743, the fol- 
lowers of Whitefield became disting^uisbed as Calvinistic methodists. 
In 1764, the separation between the two methodist bodies became 
pennanent, and, from that Hn^e, perhaps, it may be correct tadato 
tile creation, ^m the original movement of a newly mganlBad 

* W- 
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^Ukaent l%oagh Weal^ himgelf pMsioiiately derawd, to the en^ 
io behng to the drardi of his baptim and mdination and 
si^jraoady denonnoed all who separa^ frmn it, in 1784 (when 
his brother CSiarles, who deeply r^retted the ac^ thought him to 
be in his dotage) he ordained ministers, and, from ^t mommii^ the 
separation was complete. Whitefield, who was tiie founder of the 
Oafrinistic methodists. Lady Huntingdon’s connection, died in 
1770. At that date, it may be well to conclude our brief survey. 
The proSoiQent names which belong especially to this earlier 
period, when what came to be called evangelicalism was hardly 
distn^ishable from methodism, are those of the two Wesleys, 
Whitefield, Hervey, Toplady and Fletcher of Madeley. The in- 
fluence of Newton, Venn, Romaine and others, more deflnitely 
evangelical than methodist, belongs chiefly to a later period. 

Whitefleld was not a man of letters, but an orator. His literary 
woiic is negligible, though not uninteresting ; but it marks more 
decisively than that of any of his contemporaries the earliest 
reaction against the commonsense religious writing of the age. 
Whitefield wrote plain English, the vernacular of his day, with a 
touch of the university added, just as Latimer did two hundred 
years before. But he was not nearly so great a writer as was the 
reformer, probably because of his being a for greater preacher. 
To quote from his sermons or his controversial writings would be 
useless : he began a venture rather than led a schooL And not 
all his friends followed his style. 

The first to be mentioned after Whitefield was almost a com- 
plete contrast to him. There can be no doubt that the most 
popular writer among those who were influenced by the earlier 
stages of the methodist movement was James Hervey, who was at 
Lincoln college, Oxford, as an undergraduate when John Wesley 
wal a frilow and, after serving in Cornwall, 'became rector of two 
parishes, not adjoining each other, Collingtree aud.Weston Favell, 
in Northamptonshira He was a mo%t excellent man and an 
exemplary parish priest, but be escaped controversy as little as did 
any other of the evangelical company. His disjfluteB with Wesley 
are of no importance in literary history, and his curious dialogues, 
<m his &vourite doctrine of ‘imputed righteousness' and other 
t^nnions whidi he extracted from the Gospels, entitled Theron 
and Aapama, have hmg ceased to interest even the most ascodnous 
student. But his MedUafiom Among the TomXto, on 

n Fkwer-garden C<mtemgA(aion8 on the Night, which met 
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with ei^raordinaiy succeBS in their day, illnslMte^oBt ^SaetiTel^* 
the fentastic and affected style which the most sincere writers of 
the time, save the robust John Wesley himself seemcri to assnme 
with their 'pulpit manner/ till it became a second nature to tiiem. 
A passage from Hervey^s on the Night may be 

quoted here, since it would be difSicult to find a more striking 
example of the descent of popular taste in the darkest period of 
English letters. The thoughts might be found in Jer^y Taylor ; 
but how different is the pompous and posturing perfonn&ce with 
which Hervey seeks to impress the reader from the plangent 
feeling which inspires Taylor even in his richest and most gorgeous 
prose I In Hervey, the ideas are impoverished and the expression 
is at once affected and commonplace. 

We need not go down to the ohamel honse, nor carry our search into the 
repodtories of the dead, in order to find memorials of onr doom. 

A multitude of these remembranoers are placed in all our paths, and point the 
heedless passengers to their long home. 1 can hardly enter a considerable 
town but 1 meet a fhneral procession, or the mourners going about the streets. 
The hatchment suspended on the wall, or the crape streaming in the air, are 
silent intimations that both rich and poor have been emptying their houses, 
and replenishing their sepulchres. 1 can scarse join in any conversation, but 
mention is made of some that are given over by the physician, and hovering 
on the confines of eternity; of others that have just dropt their clay among 
weeping firiends, and are gone to appear before the Judge of all the earth. 
There’s not a newspaper comes to my hand, but, amidst all its entertaining 
narrations, reads several serious lectures of mortality. What else are the 
repeated aooounts-~of age, worn out by slow-consuming ric^esses— of youth, 
dashed to pieces by some sudden stroke of oasualty-~of patriots, 
their seats in the senate for a lodging in the tomb--of misers, resigning their 
breath, and (0 relentless destiny!) leaving their very riches for others! Even 
the vebioals of our amusement are registers of the deceased! and the voice of 
Fame seldom sounds but in concert with the knell! * 

From this, the transition to John William Fletcher is agree- 
able. He is one of the examples, more common in the seven- 
teenth, than in the eighteenth, century, of the attractive poferer 
of the English* church, its system and its theology, for he was 
bom in Switzerland (hii^ name was de La Flechhre); but he 
became a priest of the English church and gave his life to the 
work of an English village. His anti-Calvinist views severed him 
from Lady Huntingdon’s connection, with which, for a time, he was 
associated as superintendent of her training college at Treveoca, 
but endeared him the more to Wesley, who preached his funered 
Bcftmou from the text 'Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upr^^ht, for the end of that man is peace.’ Never was there a 
controversialist more honest or more gelitle. 13 ie tille of his 

tv 
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and Hotuttm ReetmeUed; or ai» BquaKRmAto Pkari- 
Mitm ■and AMinomianitm, whi^ indndes parte i and n of 
8er^ptnrt98eaie» to weigh the gcid qf Qotpd truth, and to baianoe 
a muUUude gf oppowte Scriptures, gives a noislea^ng idea of the 
wit and duurm of its oontoite. Fletcher writes graoeftillj and 
truthfhlly. He has the tendency to g^oom in which Hervey 
revelled; but he does not parade it He has a wholesome 
detestation of his opponent’s Calvinism ; but it leads him, not to 
sound aOd fiiry, but to placid and conciliatory argument ^nthey 
well summ^ up the character of Fletcher’s writing when he said 
that 

his ti^ots were qf the qniok merouriel kind; his fancy was alwi^ active, and 
he migdit hare held no inconsiderable rank, both as a humourous and as an 
empassioned writer, if he had not confined himself wholly to devotional 
subjects. 

He was the St Francis of early methodism, and it seems the 
most natural thing in the world to be told that one day, he took 
a robin for his text If other leaders of the movement were 
stem, his was always the voice of tenderness and charity. By 
way of contrast we may, like Southey, take the vehement denun- 
ciations of Augustus Toplady, who deserves to be remembered 
for the immortal hymn ‘Rock of Ages,’ while his The Historic 
Proof qf the Doctrinal Calvinism of the Chwrdi qf England beet 
remains buried in oblivion. He wrote vrith coarse vigour, smart- 
ness and abandon, in complete contrast alike to the preciousness 
of Hervey and to the calm of Fletcher. His quarrel with John 
Wesley, which from theological became personal, makes curious 
reading today. Wesley declared that Toplady’s doctrine might 
be summed up thus — 

One in twenty of mraldnd ia elected; nineteen Jn twenty nre reprobated. 
ThJ eleebdiall be saved, do what they will; the reinobate shall be d a mn ed, do 
what they can. Beader, believe this, or be damned. ^ 

Toplady rejdied by accusing his critic oT Satanic guilt and shame- 
lessness in thus describing his opinion and answered him, after 
the manner of Martin Marprelate, with An Old Fox tarred and 
feathered and suchlike pamphlets. Wesley, he declared, was an 
Arminian, which meant that he had 

an aqnal pwtkm of grow HeaOieniBai, Pelagianism, Hahonataaisin, Popery, 
y— SAiwism, Banterhm and Antiaandaoism, colled, dried, and pnbsrlsod, 
mA minffled with as mnelf palpable Atheism as yon can scrape together. 
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Lilenoy squabbles do not lose thqlr Mttemess when thej beoemn 
UieologicaL 

Of John Wesley himsd:^ as a writer, it need only be said that 
he was, with the pen as with the tongn^ a master of direct Eni^ish 
and simple stxengtb. Southey chose a passage in which he 
summed up his chief answer to the Calvinists, as 'the most re- 
markable and powerful inidl his works ’ to illustrate his theology. 
It, also, iUustrates his style. A few sentences will sufficed show 
the kind of writer he wa& His maimer is eminently that of an 
orator. The sentences are short, the points clear, the assertion 
incisive, the repetition empha,tic: 'Here I fix my fort’ — ^'jpet it 
mean what it will it cannot mean that’ — 'Hold I what will you 
prove by Scripture? That God is worse than the devil ? It can- 
not be.’ Here we have the fiuniliar trick of the special pleader. 
He asks his opponent a question, supplies an answer on his behalf, 
and then knocks him on the head for it. This manner has the 
appearance of logic ; but, often, a fstllacy lurks behind. As a theo- 
logian, whatever else he is, he is smart, direct, deeply serious 
and utterly uncompromising. 

But Wesley is not only remembered by his theological writings 
and his work as an evangelist His JornntU has all the charm of 
a pious Pepys, and, now that it is being published as it was 
written, the world can see through it closely into the writer’s 
heart, as in the curious account of his love for Grace Murray^ 
In pathos and descriptive power, its simple narrative shows the 
rugged force of Walt Whitman : the word is not sought for, it 
comes naturally, and, one feels, is inevitable. Whether one r^ids 
the Savannah journal, vnith its marvellous record of faith, incon- 
sistency and courage, or the unvarnished record of the long years 
of laborious ministry, one meets the same straight-forward, clear- 
^ed observer, enthralled by the IMvine vision which he ^w and 
tried to make koown among men, yet full of humour and observant, 
to the very minutest detaij, of everything that concerns the daily 
life of m ankin d. When he scolded or denounced, he thought that 
he was showing 'that childlike openness, frankness, and plainness 
of speech manifest to all in the Apostles and first Christimis.* He 
had no doubt of himself, nor any of God’s constant guidance and 
protection. This gives to his everyday life, in all its realism, a 
touch of romance which shines through the stupendous record 
of what he did and said. In the Jowmal, we see how English 
* See Leger, Angaatin, John TFeelcy’* LaH Love (UU^. 
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•^yinitj was breaking firom tbe trammels of its literary con- 
Tention, and tbe deliverer was John Wesley. If we judg^e the 
Journal with the life which it lays bare, it is one of the great 
books of the world. 

No one would call John W'esley a man of letters. He had no 
horror, such as Hervey’s, of literature which was not spiritual 
He read Prior, and Home (of Dou^lm fame), Thomson, Lord 
Chesterfield and Sterne : he deligitted to quote the classica But 
he had wot the taste for ‘style’ which was bom in his brother 
Charles. John was no poet ; but Charles, among his six thousand 
hymns, has left some veiwes that will never dia In his case, we 
see that, after all, methodisni was not entirely apart from the 
literature of its day. He reminds us, again and again, of his 
contemporaries, especially, perhaps, of Shenstone, for whose 
rather thin sentiment he substitutes a genuine piety. He can 
be virile, felicitous, vivid ; if his sweetness often cloys, he has 
a depth of feeling which fi^uently brings him within tlie ranks 
of tlie poeta Though he might feel strange in the company of 
Crashaw or George Herbert, of Newman or Keble, Christina 
Rossetti would take him by the hand. In Knglish literature, so 
long as the hymns of Charles, and the Journal of John, Wesley 
are read, niethodism will continue to hold an honoured place. 


B. L^X. CH,*XV. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
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THE LITERATUEIE OF DISSENT 
1660—1760 

The narrowness of intellectual life and sterility of spiritual 
life which fell upon the dissenting churches after the exclusion of 
1662 were the outcome of a long chain of historical development. 
When dissent succumbed, yielding itself, body and soul, to the 
dehumanising genius of Cidvin, it enters upon two— indeed, nearer 
three — centuries of wandering in a stony wilderness. During its 
birthtime in the middle and latter part the sixteenth century, 
during the period of its trial in the early seventeenth century and 
durhig the short span of its chequered and flickering triumph 
under the conunonwealth, the main concern and preoccupation of 
dissent was witii the mere question of church membership. The 
arid discussions on church polity centred in this idea; the still 
more arid discussions on doctrine were aroused simply by the 
demand for a standard of the church member’s doctrinal purity, 
and the chief contention with the state was waged round the 
demand for a church control of admission to the sacrament— the 
wielding of the wooden sword of excommunication. The rock 
upon which this inveterate purpose split was not so much Erastian- 
ism as the national consciousness of the English race itSelf ; and 
when, as the logical result of a century of historical development, 
dissent was driven out in 1662, it was pitting itself not so much 
against the church of England as against this English national con- 
sdousness. Ilironghout the remainder of the seventeenth century, 
and nearly through the whole of the eighteenth centuiy, dissmit 
remiuned true to the cramped and narrow basis on which it had 
been reared. If the church of England was sunk in lethargy, 
dissent was sunk in puny congregational and individual selflshness. 
Of any true missionary sense, of any conception of humaillty as 
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««pait from rdigiovs efystom, diaaeot was eren more defoid — 
because more deliberately devoid— tbau was the eetaUished 
diurcb. ^th the one noble exception of Hiilip Doddridge 
.'(and, possibly, a generation earlier, of Richard Davis of RothwellX 
it was not until the missionary fervour, the wide and intense 
humamty, of the methodist movement had revivified the churdi, 
ttiat it, also, and in the last instance, revivified dissent. From 
that moment — ^towards quite the close of the eighteenth century, 
and WitV gathering force in the ninetemith — dissent h** deserted 
its historical basis of dogma and polity, has ceased to war with 
tile national consciousness, and has taken up the burdeu of 
Ohrist 

This main aspect of the historical evolution of dissent vrill be 
found mirrored in its literature. But there are two other aspects 
of that evolution which, also, demand attention, and these are 
aspects which found relatively much greater expression in that 
literature. The free churches claim the credit of the assertion 
of the principle of toleration. Historically, the claim is untenaUe, 
for, during its transient triumph under the commonwealth, dissent 
was intolerant and pei|ecuting, or tried to be. The enunciation 
of the principle came fivm laymen, and from those sectaries whom 
the entrenched and enthroned presbyterian wished to persecute. 
Dissent was converted to the principle only by itself passing under 
the fiery sword ; and, when, in the eighteenth century, it became 
the mouthpiece of the demand for toleration, it was such merdy 
as asserting for itself a principle, and claiming for itself the |hio- 
tection and benefit of that principle, which was in the air, and 
which grew organically with the self-consciousness of the nation. 
But, in sa far as they put forth these chums, the free churches 
gave birth to a considerable literature, which, though controversial 
in purpose, is not the less of account in aoy record of English 
eigbteentii century literature at large. 

Secondly — and this is most important of all — the process of dis- 
int^ration, which, after 1662, overtook all three dissenting bodies 
— presbytmians, congrcgationalists and baptists^— alike loosened 
the bands of doctrinal narrowness. One and all, they took the path 
which led tiirough Arianism to nnitarianism. To tell the story of 
that development is to recount not merely the general history of 
tiie three bodies themselves, but, also, the particular history iil a 
very large proportion of the individual congregations nommally 
competing those bodies. Sndi a survey would, of course, be 
out of place here. Bift tiie literature which grew out of that 

W ^ a 
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development is of the greatest importance on a higher phme, as * 
literature pure and simple, as a contribution to human thought^ 
as urell as on the lower plane of mere theological controversy. 

Professedly, the three denominations 'of protestant dissenters 
are the presbyterians, the congregationalists and the baptists. 
But) as a matter of fact, after the secession of 1662, these terms 
— or the churches they profess to designate— are in a state of 
incessant flux ; mid it is dangerous to use the names in a general 
sense as applicable to ibree bodies with deflned boun^anes.' The 
Presbyterian churches became, perforce, congregational; some of 
the congregational churches became, of choice, baptist, or mot 
versa; and all three types took on Arianism as a garb. Accord- 
ing to the particular bias or intellectual momentum of a particular 
pastor, a congregation might pass from one extreme limit to the 
other. In dealing, therefore, with the mere personal side of dis- 
senting literature, we shall find it unsafe and difficult to employ 
the ordinary terminology of dissent. 

Although a theological literature of a certain sort, originating 
in separation and directed against secular rule in spiritual things, 
was in existence even before the period ^der present considera- 
tion, it may be safely asserted that the ultimate basis of the 
conception of toleration rested on the unadulterated Erastianism 
of the English reformation settlement Such a literature ^ on the 
one side, and, equally, Jeremy Taylor’s IMerty of Prophesying 
(1646), on the other, alike betray their genesis by their birth- 
time. Those who were not tolerated pleaded for toleration ; and 
from this necessity sprang the bare assertion of the principle 
of liberty of conscience. Their advocacy, therefore, has not the 
value in the history of human thought which the pure and naked 
assertion of the principle possesses in the mouth of Henry Robinson, 
merchant and economist, of Hobbes of Milton" or of Locke". But 
the final achievement of the pure principle of toleratiomandtree- 
dom of conscience came neither from the theologian nor from the 
philosopher. It came from the social secular sense of the race, 
and fought its jra.y to victoiy through the mere mechanism and 
clash of church and state politics. And, so far as the result 
achieved is concerned, the only difference between the enforced, 
if restricted, tolerance established by Cromwell, and the gradually 
won legislative tolerance of eighteenth and nineteenth century 

1 For some of the productions belonging to it, see bibliography. 

^ Leviathan, pt 111 , chaps. 41 and 42. ^ * Areopagitica* * 

' Letters on Toleration» 
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dissent, consists in the feet that, under Cromwdl, the executive 
constrained and led the social sense, while, in later ages, the social 
sense constrained and led the l^islature. With the mere political 
history of the principfe we are, however, not concerned, but 
^ only with the expression which that history found in dissenting 
literature. 

Broadly speaking, the literary battle about the principle of 
tolerati<)p passes through two quite distinct phases in the period 
here undea review. If we pass by the earlier toleration contro- 
versy in Charles II’s reign, as not possessing any permanent 
importance either in literature or in ecclesiastical history, its first 
real phase covers the episodes of the Toleration act of William Ill’s 
reign, the Occasional Conformity bill and the Schism act. In this 
phase, dissent is on the defensive and concerned merely with vindi- 
cating its claim to civil and religious rights and freedom. In the 
second and later phase, it boldly challenges the very principle of an 
established church, or, as we should say today, raises the question 
of disestablishment 

Naturally enough, the earlier phase of this battle, from the 
point of view of literature, lacks the high ethical quality that marks 
the later phase. For, in the various skirmishes concerning the 
Toleration and Schism acts, the attitude of dissent was paltering 
and opportunist In truth, the achievement of the Toleration act 
of 1689 was rather the work of such exponents of the secular 
or civil sense of the nation as Burnet, Somers, Maynard and Sir 
Isaac Newton ; and the dissenters, who, because of their hatred of 
Rome, had refused the indulgences of Charles II and James II, were 
content to accept meekly the state-given toleration of 1689, while, 
as a body, supinely looking on at the legislative interment of the 
comprehension scheme of the same year. Only Baxter and Calamy 
and Howe could see far enough, and high enough, to deplore the 
faifure bf that scheme, remaining, in this respect, true to their 
unwavering attitude in the comprehension schemfi of 1667 — 8, as 
well as in the controversy with Stillingfleet of 1680. And, during 
the interval between the Toleration act and the Schism act, dissent 
showed its mettle and Its conception of the pure principle of 
toleration, by intolerantly attacking Socinianism, as if all the 
intervening years, from the Westminster assembly to the Exeter 
meetings, had gone for nothing. 

Out of this limited conception wd attitude of mere political 
opportunism, dissent was rudely awakened by a layman. From 
the po^t of .view of consistency and principle— of logic and 
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mwality — ^Defoe oondonned tiie praotioe of oocasioiyil oonformity^ 
His completdy unaoswenble Enquiry unto the oeearional Con- 
formity of DiemOen in C<ue$ of Prtferment (1697) drew from 
John Howe a deplorably ill-tempered tmd futile reply, Some 
Condderatiom of a Prfaee to an Enquiry (1701X With Defoe’s 
r^oinder to this in the same year, A Letter to Mr Howe by way 
qf Beytyf tbe cOtatroyersy temporarily dosed. But, unintentionally, 
Ddbe had deUvered his friends into the hands of the eneiqy. The 
tory reactionaries of Anne’s reign seised with avidity tiie weapon 
he had forged, and, coupling the subject of dissenting academies 
with the subject of occasional conformity, detivered a furious 
onslaught on the whole front of dissent. Ihe scurrilous and rabid 
attack on dissent generally, and on dissenting academies in par- 
ticular, which was opened by Sacheverell and Samuel Wesley, was 
met, on the one hmid, by Defoe’s Shorteet Way wMi Ote Dieaenters 
(1702)* and, on the other hand, by Samuel Palmer’s Vmdieation 
(17O6X But, neither matchless sarcasm nor sober logic could 
avail. The theological torrent became a popular tory avalancha 
The publication of Calamy’s Abridgement of the Life of Boaster 
(1702) only added fuel to the fire. It was answered by Olyffe, and, 
again, by Hoadly (in The BeaeowMenese of Conformity, 1703), to 
whom Calamy replied in his D fence of Moderate Noncoffomdty 
(1703). Other tracts on both sides followed; but the mere 
literaiy strife was quickly swallowed up in the popular agitation 
about Sacheverell’s case. 

The Hanoverian succession broke the storm; and, with the 
reversal of the Schism act and the Occasional Conformity act, the 
, religious existence and civil freedom of dissent were safe. But the 
paltering and merely opportunist attitude of the leaders of the 
firee churches was responsible for the fiulure to secure the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts. Accordingly, for the remainder 
of our period, dissent went halting, content with the regiwih domum 
and with a reli^ous tolerance tempered by partial civil disability. 
Samuel Chandler’s Hietory of PeneeuMon (1736) and The Cate 
<f Subseription (1748) are fairly typical of this attitude. Had 
it not been for the genius of Watts and Towgood, sixteenth cen- 
tury dissent would appear to have exhausted its zeal for freedom 
of conscience in the mere selfish assertion of its own right to 
existence; for, so for as the purely political battle for freedom is 
concerned, it did not achieve any forther triumph until the dawn 

1 Gf« anUt Tol. a, chap, z, pi 7. 
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the nineteenth omtaiy. Bat, in 1731, n oompletdy new tom 
was giyen to tiie old oontroyeray by Isaac Watta’a HwMe aUmnpi 
towards the BevweU o/PratHoal Rdigion among Chrietkme. In 
this work, and in his fater Eseay on CivU Power in Tkmge 
Saeredy Watts defended tiie general position of dissenters by aigning 
on lofty grounds against any ciyil. establishment of a imtiimal 
church. While thus, in one sense, reverting to the standpoint of 
seventeeyth century philosophy, Watts, in another sense, opens a 
new era in* these publicationa They foreshadow the claim of 
dissent for the achievement of equality by the way of disestablish* 
ment. The cause of a national church — of the connection between 
the episcopal church and the English state — ^was taken up by 
William Warburton in his AUiomoe between Churdt, and State 
(1736X written from the point of view of the state rather than of 
the church, and presenting, surely, the most utilitarian theory of 
the English church ever produced by a representative churchman^ 

From the lower ground of mere hand to month polemics, 
Watts’s treatises were also answered by John White in his Three 
Letters to a (remUeman Dissenting Jrom the Ckurth of England — 
letters which, in spite of the popularity which they eigoyed with 
the church party, would be otherwise inconsiderable, were it not 
that they gave birth to one of the most enduring monuments of 
the polemics of dissent. White’s Letters were demolished by 
Micayah Towgood, presbyterian minister at Crediton. In The 
Dissenting Clentlemam's Answer to the Bererend Mr Whitds 
Letter (1746 — 8), Towgood gave to the world one of the most 
powerful and widely read j^eas for disestablitiiment that dissent 
ever produced. So for as the literature of dissent on the sub- 
ject of toleration and freedom of conscience is concerned, this 
monumental work is the last word spoken in the period here 
treated ; for the activity of the dissenters’ committee of deputies 
(a dissedters’ defence board in the matter of civil disabilities) 
was entirely legal and secular in its motive i^d *ezpression*. 

The controversial literature of dissent on the subjects of churdi 
polity and dogma covers the field of a whole series of succeative 
disputes. Although, in these disputes, there is a constant shifting 
of the ground, yet Ae driving impulse, at bottom, is only one of 

1 As to Warbarton, of. ante^ vol. n, pp. 296^7. 

* This is shown, for instonee, by snoh omos m the oorpomiion of London «* Shesfe, 
StientfleldandBwis(1754— 67). Lord Mansfield’s jndgment in this iasporlani ease is 
only another proof— if forther proof were needed — ^that freedom was aehiered not so 
mneh by dissent leading the national eiTio sense as by the national eivie sense leading 
ehnreh and dissent alike. 
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fireedom. At the outset^ this freedom is purely ecclesiastical, the* 
irresponsibility of a congeries of churches now, at last, cut asunder 
from the establishment. But it was inevitable that, in the end, 
such ecclesiastical freedom should loosen the bonds of dogmatic 
authority also, and so pave the way for pure free though 
Altiiough the two paths of development often ran side by side, 
and crossed ahd recrossed, yet, historically, the ecclesiastical is 
the precedent and necessary condition of dogmatic freec^m. By 
ecclesiastical freedom is here meant, not merely that, after the 
ejection of 1662, dissent was, or was to become, free of the yoke 
of the episcopal church, but that, within the limits of dissent itself, 
all bonds of authority had been destroyed. In the seventeenth 
century, a presbyterian system which had not the sanction of the 
state behind it was left without any compulsory force at all; and, 
as a system, it instantly fell to pieces. In addition, dissent had in- 
herited from the commonwealth days the heritage of the curse of 
Cain — the internecine warfare of independent and presbyterian. 
In tiie later days of the commonwealth, feeble attempts had been 
made to heal that strife, and, when thirty years of later persecution 
had chastened their mood, the attempts cwere revived with the 
passing of the Toleration act In the so-called ‘happy union,' 
which was established in London in 1691 by agreement between 
the independent and presbyterian bodies, it was fondly hoped that, 
at last, the foundation had been laid for a church polity of dissent 
But the disintegrating force of irresponsibility soon laid low these 
builded hopes. In London, the association of the two bodies 
endured only a brief four years, and, although in the country 
‘the heads of the agreement’ of this union became somewhat 
widely adopted, and were worked out into the scheme of county 
or provincial associations and unions, these lived but a palsied 
and flickering life, and possess little true oiganic connection yrith 
modem county unions. * 

Although tKe deep underlying causes of this disraption were 
inherent in the life history of dissent, it was natural that the 
actual expressioiv which the disintegrating principle took on should 
be one of controversy. The flrst form which this took was the so- 
called neonomian controversy. In 1690, the sermons of Tobias Crisp, 
a royalist but Calvinistic divine, were republished by his son with 
certain additional matter, to which he had obtained the imprimatur 
of several London dissenting ministers. The popularity of the 
book revived the spirit of the ultra-Calvinjst section of disseiht, at 
a time when Calvinism^ was losing its hold. To <^e^ the riting 
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'^Bpirit of antinomianism which Crisp’s fimtastic Calvinism en- 
couraged, the Presbyterian ministers of London deputed Daniel 
Williams to reply to the book. His reply, Goapd Trvffk OaUd 
amd vindMoUd (1692), though moderate and non-partisan in 
tone, and aiming only at the establishment of a via media 
between legalism and antinomianism, merely increased the storm. 
Williams’s own orthodoxy was imp^hed, charges of neo-nomian- 
ism, of ^rminianism and Socinianism were hurled against him by 
Stephen Lobb and by Isaac Chawney, an independent, in his Neo- 
Nomumism (1693), and Williams’s Dtifence (1693) fiuled 

to still the commotion \ In the following year, Williams was pro- 
hibited from preaching his ‘turn’ to the united ministers at the 
merchants’ lecture in Pinners’ hall. The presbyterians, accord- 
ingly, withdrew and established their own lecture at Salters’ hall, 
leaving the independents in possession of the Pinners’ hall lectures. 
In spite of all attempts at reconciliation, the dispute wrecked the 
‘happy union,’ to which the independents’ self-defence, in their 
History of die Union (1698), and Williams’s own Peace with 
Truth, or an end to Discord (1699) only served as funeral 
elegies. • 

To this controversy succeeded that concerning occasional con- 
formity which has been already mentioned above. But all these 
pale in their significance before the Subscription controversy — ^the 
doctrinal dispute aroused by the spread of Arianism. Under the 
commonwealth, Socinianism (represented by Paul Best and John 
Biddle), SabelUanism (by John Fry), Arianism (by John Knowles, 
Thomas (Hollier and Paul Hobson) and universalism (by Richard 
Coppin, John Reeve and Ludowicke Muggleton), had been 
banned and persecuted. The intolerant attitude of both presby- 
terians and independents was continued after the restoration; and 
to this was now added the rigour of the reestablished Bngliali 
church. • To Richard Baxter, not less than to John Owen or to 
Stillingfieet, the Socinians were on a par with ^ohammadans, 
Turks, atheists and papists. But, in •spite of persecution, the 
discrete strands of varying anti-lVinitarian thought remained 
unbroken. Gilbert Gierke of Northamptonshire, a mathematician 
and, in a sense, a teacher of Whiston, Noval of Tydd St Giles 
near Wisbech, Thomas Firmin (Sabellian), William Penn, Stejdien 
Nye (Sabellian), William Freke* (Arian), John Smith, the philo- 
math, of St Augustine’s London (SocinianX Henry Hedworth, the 

* &e Calamy, Aceount, vo), i, p. 887, where ‘the one eide’ msy be roughly read aa 
independ^ts and *dhe other aide * aa preabytedanao 
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difloiide ct Biddle^ and \^^Iliain Manning, nuniater of ^eaamhaU ' 
(1630 — 1711 ) (independentX form a direct and nnbrok^ thonji^ 
irregnlar, chain of anti-TMnitarian thought, extending from the 
commonwealth dajs to thoae of toleration — ^not to mention the 
more covert bnt atill demonatrable anti-Trinitarianism of Milton 
and Locke 

With the paaaing of the Toleration act of 1680, the leaven of 
this long train of anti-Trinitarian thought made itself stroj^gly felt. 
It first appeared in the bosom of the chnnh of England itsdf, in 
the so-cidled Sodnian controversy. In 1690, Arthur Bury, a 
latitudinarian divine, was deprived of the rectorship of lincoln 
college, Oxford, for publishing his Ntihed Gotpd. The proceed- 
ings gave rise to a stream of pamphlet literature on both sides. 
In the same year, 1690, John Wallis, Savilian professor of mathe- 
maticB at Oxford, was involved in a controversy with a succession 
of anonymous Arian and Socinian writers (among them William 
Jones) by the publication of his Dod/rine qf the Bleated Trinity 
hru^ Eaqdamed. Simultaneously, Sherlock’s Vindicaition qf 
the Holy and ever Bleated Trinity, silthough directed against the 
same group of writers, called forth another outburst of pam- 
phleteering from quite another quarter; South leading the attack 
with his Ammadveraiona upon Dr Shedoek’a Vindication. The 
first portion of the anti-Trinitarian literature produced in this 
triangular contest is collected in The FaiBt, of one God Who 
ia only the Father (1691X In the ranks of dissent^ the same 
controversy manifested itself in the disputes which wrecked 
the independent and presbyterian ^happy union’ and, contem- 
poraneously, it appeared in the baptist body. In 1693, Matthew 
Cafiyn, baptist minister at Horsham, Sussex, was for a second 
time accused before the ‘Baptist General Assembly’ of denying 
Christ's divinity; and, when the assembly refused to vote^his 
expulsion, a secession took place, and the rival ‘Baptist^ General 
Association ’ was formed. In the same year, the anti-Trinitarians 
published a Second collection of traeta pronmg the God, and 
Father of our Lord Jeaua Ohriet, the only true God (1693X The 
tenth, and last tract, in this volume was a reply to South’s 
Animadvermana on Sherlock’s VindieoMon. In the following 
year (1694X the presbyterian John Howe entered the field with 
his Godm and aober Enquiry directed agmnst the above tract, 
and, to make the fight triangular, Shm’lock refdied to South and 
Howe together in A Defence cfDr Sheiioclia notion qf a Trinity 
in Unity. The anti-Trinitarians’ Third eoUeetion qf Tro/ety, which 
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iMlowed inune^tdy, was a r^y at once to Howe^ on the one 
hand, and to Slierio<^ on the oth«r. 

Hiis first Trinitarian or so^adled Socinian otmtroTerBy, praoti- 
tally, came to an end in 1708. It received its deathblow, in 1608, 
by Ibe act for tbe more eflbctnal suppression of blasphemy and 
profimeness, which remmned on the statute book till 1813. With 
the exception of John Smith’s Detigned End to the Socinian 
Controv^^ (1696), the whole of the anti-Trinitarian contributions 
to it had been anonymous (both Locke and Sir Isaac Newton are 
supposed to have contributed under the cover of this anonymity); 
and, with the exception of Howe, no representatives of the professed 
dissenting denominations had joined in the fray. It is therefore to 
be r^iarded, primarily, as a church of England controversy, in 
which the churchmen had weakened the Trinitarian cause by a 
triangular and virtually confiicting defence : Sherlock vemui South 
versus Tillotson and Burnet, and all four versus the enemy. The 
a^tation which the controversy produced among the dissenters 
was mainly reflex, and is apparent more in their domestic quarrels, 
noted above, than in their published literature. But, dispropor- 
tionately small as was the dissenting share of the combatants in 
mere point of literature, the intellectual ferment which ensued 
in following years showed itself more in the bosom of dissent 
than in the life and thought of the church of England. Thomas 
Emlyn, a presbyterian, who was tried at Dublin, in 1693, for 
publishing his ffutnble Enguiry into the Scripture euscownt ({f 
Jesus Christ, attributed his own Arianism to Sherlock’s Vindi- 
cation of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

But the Arian controversy, properly so-called, does not owe 
anything to Emlyn. It was, rather, opened by William Whiston s 
HisUmcod Preface (1710), prefixed to his Primitive CJuytumity 
^ j),andSamuelClarke’Bj8S6r(pturc Doctrine of the Trinity (1712). 

Althouglf, however, Whiston finally joined the general baptists and 
claimed to have influenced Peirce of Exeter, the jm^Jortance of this 
second controversy is, so for as dissent is aoncemed, rathw practice 
or constitutional than literary. Among the dissenters, it assumed 
a particularly accentuated form of the subscription controversy. 
In 1717 , James Peirce and Joseph Hallett, prMbyterian ministers 
of Exeter, were taken to task locally for Arianism. In the Exe^ 
assemUy of May 1719, an attempt to enforce sub^ption to the 
first of the thirty-nine articles brong^it about a split In the sanM 
year.*the matter came .before the committee of the d^tto 
tile threb denominations of protestant dis^ters at Salters hall 
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oieetiiig-hoiue^ London — so-called Sidters’ haU (^od. Here,* 
the question of subscription followed a clean-cut line of deavage. 
The congregationalists, in the main, under the lead of Thomas 
Bradbuiy, insisted on subscription; the presbyterians, in the main, 
under the lead of John Barrington Shute, afterwards viscount 
Barrington, resisted the proposal as an unnecessary imposi- 
tion of a creed. As a result, the whole body of dissent was 
divided into three parties — non-subscribers, subscri^rs and 
neutrals. The minority of subscribers, being defeated, withdrew 
from the synod and formed a distinct meeting under Bradbury, 
while the minority of non-subscribers despatched a letter of 
advice to Exeter, which, by -virtue of its statement of reasons 
for non-subscribing, is regarded by Unitarians as their charter 
of dogmatic freedom. The mere momentary controversy con- 
cerning these synod proceedings gave birth to more than seventy 
pamphlets. 

It is claimed by presbyterian writers that there was no avowed 
heterodoxy among the London ministers for half a generation after 
Salters’ halL This means little more than that the great luminaries 
of dissent of the era following on the To^ieration act had pass^ 
away, and that, between 1720 and 1740, no successors had arisen 
worthy of the memory of those giants — outside, that is to say, 
of the world of academic teaching. But, underneath the surfoce 
deadness and mental lethargy of this later period, the leaven of 
anti-Trinitarian thought continued incessantly at work, and, when 
the interim of quiescence had ended, it was found to have been 
merely a phase of growth, an intermediate stage between the 
Arianism of 1720 and the later unitarianism. In matter of 
literature, the intermediate phase was distinguished by the writings 
of John Taylor of Norwich, a professed presbyterian {Defence of 
the Common rights of ChrisUtms, 1737; The Seripture doc^rvne 
of Original Sin, 1740), and of Samuel Bourn {Address to Protes- 
tant Dissenten, 1737). 

In itself, the literary importance of this period of nonconformist 
history is not gneat, save and in so ftir as it marks the stepping- 
stone to the latest phase of the development of Unitarian thought 
— ^that phase, namely, which is distinguished by. the names of 
Nathaniel Lardner, Richard Price, Joseph Priestley and Theophilos 
Lindsey — a movement which lies outside the scope of the present 
chapter^ 

It is not to be supposed that the evolution of a distinotively 

^ As to Price and Priestly of. ohap. xiy, pp. 844 — t 
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*iimtarian chnrch was the sole outcome of the train of develoimient 
which has been ’briefly sketched above. The sections of disMnt — 

. in all its three denominations — ^which stood aloof from the dis- 
tinctively Unitarian development, yet remained profoundly affected 
by the spirit of it. The presbyteriaii, independent and baptist 
churches alike showed, in their loose internal organisations, the 
dirintc^Viting force of the Unitarian movement Both in individual 
congregations and in the loose and feeble associations, the spiri- 
tuality of dissent, which had been its glory and motive force in the 
seventeenth century, had sunk into atrophy ; and, had it not been 
for the reviving influence of methodism, all three denominations 
would probably, at the close of the eighteenth century, have oflered 
a melancholy spectacle. The intellectiutl gain to English thought 
generally, quite apart from dissenting theology in particular, was 
incalculable ; but the spiritual loss was none the leas to be deplored. 

In emphasising, however, the free tliought side, or effect of the 
Unitarian movement within dissent, it is not to be understood 
that this was a free thought movement in the sense of twentieth 
century science or philosophy. The eighteenth century Unitarian 
movement was, in the main, theological, not rationalistic. If any 
comparison were called for, it should rather be with the spread 
of Arminianism in the English church in the seventeenth century. 
Both movements had for their motive springs one impulse, that is 
to say, a protest against Calvinism, and, when dissent, by means of 
Unitarian thought, had thrown off the fetters of that Calvinism, it 
remained, on the whole, during the period here surveyed, quiescent 
and content. And, as a result, when the deistic controversy, a 
purely rationalistic movement, engaged the English church and 
English thought in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
leading exponents of dissent, whether orthodox or Arian, are to be 
found on the conservative side. James Foster, baptist minister of 
the'Barlncan chapel, and Nathaniel Lardner, then presbyterian 
minister in Poor Jewry lane, the accomplished presbyterians 
William Harris, Joseph Hallett, Isaac Watte and Philip Dod- 
dridge — all these dissenting writers' contributed not less power- 
fully, if less sensationally and attractively, to the rout of tlie deists 
than did Butler and Berkeley themselves. 

Finally, outside and apart from the field of pure thought, 
eighteenth century England owes a heavy debt to dissent for its 
educational system, to which reference has already been made in 

i for ft list of nn nflniifnyiiiii t ooDtribotioiis to the deistic controvert, and uf 
works of ^tber nogconfonnist writers, see bibliogrsidiy. 
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an Mrlier Toliiine^ bat which seems to deserve fiwthmrnotioe h«r» 
in its oonnectioa with the influmioe of nonconformity upon 
literatare. Although the presbyterians had bat one or two free 
sdiools (public diarity schools) in London before 1714, and,' 
although the baptists and independents joined forces in that and 
the succeeding year to establish a cdmilar free sdiool at Horsley- 
down (subsequently the Mase Pond school^ the academy system 
of the dissenters, in the main, had reference only to tiie private 
and domestic problem of the supply of educated ministers for 
their respective denominations. Accordingly, eadi one of the more 
widely recognised academies, daring some period of its generally 
chequered and brief career, takes on a denominational colour. As 
a system, these academies ^te entirely from the era of the 
Toleration act Prior to that date, dissenting ministers engaged in 
education acted as private tutors in fiunilies or contented tiiem- 
selves with opening small private schools in their own houses. 
After the Toleration act however, individual ministers started 
private schools of their own of which it is now impossible to 
ascertain the number or, in many instances, the circumstances 
of origin and growth. Where the minister was a man of learning 
and power, these schools endured for a gmieration and sometimes 
longer, and linked their names with the history of dissent through 
the personality alike of pupils and of tutors, ^d it is herein that 
they claim special recognition ; for, in their totality, they present 
a brilliant galaxy of talent in fields of learning frur removed 
firom mere theological studies. Such a result could not have 
been achieved, had it not been for the powerful solvent of 
intellectual frreedom which the Unitarian movement brought in 
its train. Few of the academies, whatever their denominational 
colour at the outset, escaped contact with it, and those of them 
which assimilated the infiuence most frreely produced great tutors 
and scholars. In this matter, the actulemies trod the iuie 
historical patli as that followed by the individual dissenting 
churches. Their •inteUe^ual activity blazed so fiercely that it 
tended to burn up tiie spiritual life; and herein lies tiie secret at 
once of their fiikt success, their chequered and bickering career 
and, in most cases, their ultimate atrophy. 

The attitude of the church of Eni^d towards these academies 
has already been detafled*. But the fear which the establishmmit 

1 See ante, vol. xx, ehap. xy. 

3 See ante, yol. zx, pp. 894 — 6. A reference might have been added to the later 
important and illaminating case of the strife between phanoellor Beynolds an^ Philip 
Doddridge oonoeming the academy of Northampton. ^ | 
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•entratidiied that these academies would starve the univendties 
fvoved baseless. In thdr eariy days, indeed, diey attracted a lay 
etimtda as wdU as candidates for the ministry. But, the bent 
>. towuds unitarianism which {wovided the intellectaal stimulas to 
tutors and ministerial candidates frightened off the layman, and 
effectually prevented the dissenting academies from leaving the 
deep marie on the English race and on the Ens^ish educational 
system that mig^it have been expected from the individual talent 
and prestige of their tutors K 

Whatever the theological basis of the tiiree denominations of 
which this chapter has mainly treated, there is one general field of 
literary activity which they cultivated in common — ^tbat of hymn- 
writing and religious poetry. A list of their chief contributors to 
this branch of literature will be found elsewhere*. But, apart 
from this phase, in so &r as the devotional literature of dissmit 
is merely devotional, whether it be ‘practical* or ‘theological,* 
it does not enter into the wider sulgect of English literature as 
such. All the same, there are certain outstanding products of 
this portion of the writings of dissent (Baxter*s«Satnto’^t>erftxstM^ 
BeU, 1650 ; Doddridge’s Rise and Progreas of Religion in the 
Soul, 1746) which, by*their mere literary, as well as spiritual, 
quality, cludlenge a place in the annals of our literature by the 
side of the masterpieces of Banyan and Milton. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, the coarse of the history of dissent, from 1660 
to 1760, militated against the prodaction of purely devotional 
literature. The race of giants who had seen the great common- 
wealth days, and who went out in 1662, were mainly preachera 
The succeeding generation, likewise one of giants, was occupied 
with dogmatic wrangles, practical questions of church organisa- 
tion, or actual political dealings with the state. From 1720 to 
1740, there followed a period of almost unbroken spiritual dead- 
nest; when this partially came to an end with the advent 
of Doddridge, the spiritual impress is from without, from method- 
ism, rather than firom within, from the inherent spirituality of 
dissmit itself During this period, therefore, English nonconformity 
rather looks fonfmrd, as anticipating that later ^neral revival of 
the national religious life which was bom of methodism, than 
badeward to that stem spirituality of Calvinistic dissent whidi 
had puritanised the great revolution. 

^ For a list of some of the chief of these academies, in the period under surrey, see 
appendix to the present chapter. 

* Ste bibliography. ^ 

» 
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Within the period here treated, the following are some of the chief of 
these academies. The publication in the Calendar of State Papers Domes^ 
tic^ 1672-3, and in C. L. Turner’s Original Records^ 2 vols., 1911, of the whole 
series of dissenters’ licences, has reyealed the astoniding extent to which the 
ejected ministers applied themselves to the work of teaching. This material 
still needs to be worked up, and it is obviously impossible to quote the licences 
here. The following list, therefore, contains only such academies as are re- 
ferred to in sources other than, or extraneous to, the Entry Book of licences— 
in other words, in the general sources of the history of dissent. The classi- 
fication among the three denominations must be taken as very loose and 
uncertain, except in certain wellknown cases. It need only be added that 
many of the tutors briefiy mentioned here were men of great intellectual 
power, who had held high academic positions un&er the commonwealth. 

Independent academies 

Exeter a.' (Opened by Joseph Hallett, sen., who was orthodox. Under 
his son, who was an avowed Arian, the a. became a nursery of Arian- 
ism. It dwindled away aft^r his death and was reopened in 1760 by 
Micfujah Towgood.) 

Moorfields (Tenter alley) a. (Started by the independent fund, about 1700, 
under Isaac Chauncey. After 1712, under Dr Bidgeley and John 
Eames, F.B.S., friend of Sir Isaac Newton, to whom succeeded 
Dr David Jennings and Dr Morton Savage, 1744.) 

King’s Head society a. (Started in 1732 by the King’s Head society, as a 
protest against the freedom of thought prevailmg in the fund a. It 
was at first under Samuel Parsons, and from 1735 under Abraham 
Taylor, and then John Hqbbard and Zephaniah Harryat ; after several 
changes ofplace,it settled at Homerton in 1772.) * 

Kibworth a.* (Started by John Jennings, 1715-22, with the help of the 
Coward tmftees. ^his school was continued at Northampton by 
Philip Doddridge with the help of William Coward, 1729-51. It re- 
moved to *Daventry, and after 1751 became Arian in tone, under 
Dr Caleb Ashworth, tutor of Joseph Priestley, Dissolved 1798.)^ 

Dr David Jennings’ private a, in Well Close square. (After hb death in 
1762, it changed its theological character under Dr Samuel Morton 
Savage, Dr Andrew Kippis and Dr Abraham Lees and was moved to 
Hoxton, becoming Arian. Dissolved 1785, and succeeded by a fresh 
orthodox a. there.) 

Ottery a. (Started under John Lavington in 1752 by the joint endeavour 
of the frmd board and the King’s Headtaociety.) 
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Heokmond^nke a. (Started in 1756, as antl-Sodliiiaii in oharaeter, by the 
Education sooiety of the Northern oonnties— or rather of the West 
ridinff of iforkshire. At first under James Scott, Timothy Priestley 
(the brother of Dr Joseph Priestley), and Timothy Waldegrave. It 
is today represented by the Yorkshire United coHeg^ Bradford.) 

Warrington a. (Started in 1757 on the extinction of an a. at Kendal. It 
was from the outset frankly rationalistic in purpose, being nromoted by 
‘ rational ’ dissenters on their own principles under Dr John Taylor of 
Norwich. John Seddon of Warrington prorided it with a * rational* 
liturgy. Among its tutors were Dr J. Aikin, Gilbert Wakefield, Joseph 

* Priestley, and Dr Enfleld—all Arlans. Priestley himself left in 1767.) 

Bedw</Fth (co. W arwick) a. ( U nder J ulius Saunders, ? 1736-40 ; who was 

Buoceefied by John Kirkpatrick.) 

Saffron Walden a. (Under John (or Thomas) Payne, 1700 r.) 

Pinner (bo. Middlesex) a. (Under Thomas Goodwin, jun., fbom 1699. 
Theophilos Lobb was one of his pupils.) 

Hackney (London) a. (Under Thomas Kowe, 1681-3, removed to London 
and then to Jewin street; from 1703 in Ropemakers’ alley In Moor- 
fields.) 

Newington Green a. (Under Theopbihis Gale, 1665 to bis death in 1678. 
Succeeded by Thomas Kowe; but closed on his death, 1705, after 
having been removed to Glapham and again to Little Britain, 
London. Dr Waits and Josiah Hort were pupils.) 

Wappiug a. (Under Edward Teal, before 1678 to ?1708; closed shortly 
before his death, having been temporarily broken up in 1681. N athaniel 
Taylor, John Shower and Samuel Wesley were among his pupils.) 

Nettlebed (co. Oxford) 1L (Under Thomas Cole, 1662-72. John Locke 
and Samuel Wesley were his pupils.) 

Pftihyterian academies 

London: Hoxton square a. (Its first origin appears to be traceable in 
the city of Coventry, where Dr John Bryan and Dr Obadiah Grew 
founded an a. To them succeeded Dr Joshua Oldfield (the friend of 
Locke). Oldfield, with Mr Tong, transferred it to London. Elsewhere 
the Hoxton square a. is stated to have been founded by John Spade- 
man, Joshua Oldfield and Lorimer. Spademan was succeeded by 
Capel : but the a. became extinct after Oldfield’s death in 1729.) 

Bridgnorth a. (Started in 1726 by Fleming, with whom it died. Possibly 
this was the John Fleming who conduct^ an a. at Stratford-on-Avon.) 

Highgate a., afterwards removed to ClerkenwelL (Under John Kerr or 

• Dr J[er, ? presby terian). 

Colyton (co. Devon) a. (Under John Short till 1698; thei^under Matthew 
Towgood, till his removal in 1716.) ^ 

Alcester (co. Warwick) a. (Under Joseph Porter : removed to Stratford- 
on-Avon under John Alexander, who died 1740 c.) 

Manchester a. (Opened in 1698,after Henry Newcome’s death, under hb 
Buccessor, John Chorlton. Dissolved under his successor, James 
Coningham.) 

Idington a. (Under Ralph Button, at Brentford after 1662 : from 1672 
at Islington. He died in 1680. Sir Joseph Jekyll was a pupil.) 

Coventry a. (Started 1663 by Dr Obadiah Grew and Dr John Bryan. 
After Grew’s death it was continued by Shewell (d. 1693) and 
Joshua Oldfield. In 1699, William Tong took over a few of Oldfield’s 
pui|l8; but on his reifloval to London, 1702, the a. came to an end.) 

B. L. Z. OH. XVI. • * 25 
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Batihinell (Tofka.) a. (Under Biehai^ FranUand. Opened at 
March 1669-70; lemoTed, 1674| to Natland near Kendal 
Calton m Craven; 168^ to Dawsonfield near Crosthwa^ in Weet- 
nundand; 1685, to ]^rdeboroiurh in Lanes.; 1685-6,8nspeeMkd; 1686-9, 
reopened at^AttoroKffe near Sheffield; 1689, at BathmelL FranUand 
died in 1698, and Us a. was then dissolved. Of his popils left at his 
death, some went to John Ghorlton at Manchester and some to 
Timothy Jollie at Atteroliffe.) 

Atterolilfe a»> (Under Timothy J ollie, 1691, who rented AttereliiFe hall and 
called his a. Christ’s collet; amonfir 1^ many pupUs, was Dr Thomas 
Becker. J. died in 1714, when he was succeeded by Wadsworth. 
The a. died out long before W.’s death in 1744) ^ ^ 

London a. (Under Dr George Benson, about 1750.. Arian.) 

Sheriff Hales (ca Sidc^) a. (Under John Woodhouse, 1676; brokmi up 
about 1696. In this a. there were many lay students, among them 
Bobert Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford and Henry St John 
(afterwards viscount Bolinfl^roke). Matthew Clarke and Benjamin 
Bobinson were also pupils.) 

Hungerford (co. Berks.) a. (Under Benjamin Bobinson, 1696, having been 
open, thm years earlier, at Fmdem in Derbyshire as a grammar 
school only.) 

Islington a. (Thomas Doolittle: started in 1662 as a boarding-school in 
Moorflelds, Doolittle being assisted by Thomas Yincent; in 1665 re- 
moved to Woodford Bridge, Essex; in 1672 removed to Islington; 
closed under the persecution, 1685-8; reopened 1688, but died out 
before Doolittle’s death in 1707. Edmund Calamy and Thos. Emlyn 
were his pupils.) * 

Oswestry and Shrewsbury a. (Ckmnected principally with the name of 
James Owen, 1679 onwards, but actually started by Us predecesscKT, 
Francis Tallents. After Owen’s death continued by Samuel Benion 
and John Beynolds. Under the latter it was dissolved, before 1718.) 

Taunton a. (Started by Matthew Warren and others after 1662. After 
Warren’s death, 1706, it was carried on by joint efforts of Stephen 
James (d. 1725), Bobert Darch and Henry Grove (d. 1738). After 1738 
Thomas Amory became head of the whole a.; but, under his Arian 
tendencies, it collapsed before his removal to London in 1759.) 

Gloucester and Tewkesbury a. (Under Samuel Jones, 1712-20. Arch- 
bishop Seeker, bishop Butler and Samuel Chandler were students here 
together. After Jones’s death the a. was removed to Carmarthen, and 
there remained under Thomas Perrot till 1733. Then it was under 
Yavasor Griffiths at Llwynllwyd (co. Brecknock) till 1741; then at 
Haverfordwest under Evan Davies; then again at Carmarthen under 
SamueK Thomas and Dr J. Jenkins. Under Samuel Thomas the 
independents withdrew and formed a new a. at Abergavenny under 
David Jardine.) 

Stoke Newington or Newington Green a. (Under Charles Morton, 1667- 
85. Defoe, Samuel Wesley and Samuel Palmer were students here. 
Discourag^ by persecution in 1685, Morton went to New England 
and becime vice-president of Harvard. His a. was continued by 
William Wickens and Stephen Lobb, both of whom died in 1699, and 
by Thomas Glasscock (d. 1706) ; but it probably died out not long 
after 1696.) 

Kendal a. (Under Dr Caleb Botherham, 1733-52: tpossibly as a con- 
tinuation of the exUnct Atteroliffe a.)^ ^ 

Brynllywaroh (Llangynwyd, co. Glamorgan) a. (^ommorlfy regarded 


Bathmell, 
; 1683, td 
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a8 the gem of the Cermartheii Preebyterian oollege; bat tUe l» im« 
poeeible. Started brSamael Jonee 1672. After hla death in 1627, 
Bag'ar Oiifflth opened an a. at Abergarenny, wUeh ia regarded ae a 
eontinnation of Brynllywareh. It laeted only three or foar yeara At 
Brynllywareh, Beee Price continned dther JonegPe or Oriflith*B eebooi 
but gave np Itetween 1702 and 1704 when the a. wae nnited with a 
grammar eehool at Carmarthen etarted by William BnuM, who died 
1718. To this school Dr Williams left an annuity. William Brans 
is considered the founder of the Welsh a. system.) 

Stourbridge and Bromsgrore (co. Worcester) a. (Under [? Henry] Hick* 
num, 1665. He was disabled by age, ?1670r.) 

Tubney (perks.) a. (Under Dr Henry Langley, 1662-72.) 

Bridgwater a. (Started by John Moore 1676: became Arlan under bis 
son, who died 1747.) 

Snlby (co. Northampton) a. (Under John Shuttlewood, about 1678; died 
1689.) 

Alkington (Whitchurch, co. Salop) a. (Under John Malden, 1668-80.; 

Wickham Brook (co. Suffolk) a. (Under Samuel Cradock, from after 
1672 to his removal in 1696. Edmund Calamy was one of his pu^ls.) 

Tiverton a. (Under John Moor, 1688 c., or possibly after.) 

Shaftesbury (and afterward Semly) (co. Wilts.) a. (Under Matthew Tow- 
good, after 1662. He was the grandfather of Micaiiah Towgood.) 

Besides the above, there are stray references to private schools kept by 
John Flavel of Dartmouth, [John, son of] Edward Rayner of Lincoln, John 
Whitlock and Edward Reynolds of Nottingham, Amos Short of Lyme Duniel, 
Samuel Jones of Llangyni|ydd, John Ball of Honlton. 


Baptist academies 

In 1702 the General Baptist association resolved to erect a school of 
niuTeraal learning in London, with a view to training for tho minwtry. It i. 
not known what followwl. In 1717 tho Particnlar Baptiat fund wa. utartMl 
for the support of ministers and for snpplyinfr a succession of them. 

Trowbridge a. (Opened by John Darisson, who died in 1721. His 
snooessor was Thomas Lucas, who died in 1740.) . 

Bristol a. (In its earliest form, founded by several London bapUsto in 
1762 ae an education society for assisting students. It was, at Hrst, 
nnder Dr Stennott, Dr Gill, Wallin and Brine. Subsequent^ it wm 
under Bernard Foekett and Hugh Evans; it was taken in l^ in 
1770, by the Baptist education society, and flrmly eslabliAed by 
Dr Caleb Evans. This a. became, subsequently, the Baptut Bawdon 


* college.) 
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CHAPTER XVII 


POLITICAL LITERATURE * 

(1756—76) 

The death of Henry Pelham in 1764 destroyed the equilibrium 
of English'politics. ‘Now,’ said king Oeoige IL regretting, possibly, 
the minister more than the man, ‘Now, I shall have no peace.’ 
And he was right, for the leading whigs entered on an angry 
struggle for supreme power which only ended when, in 1767, the 
domination of the elder Pitt was, virtually, established. Round 
the duke of Newcastle, formidable by his phalanx of obedient 
votes, Pitt, the man of genius and of the public confidence, and 
the shrewd, but for from high-minded, Henry Fox arose a dense 
dust of controversy. * 

It was not merely the conflict of personal ambitions that was 
in question. Great public issues were rapidly raised and discussed, 
if, as rapidly, let foil again. The sober middle class were weary 
of the prevailing corruption which handed over the country’s 
government to glaring incompetence. Tories, abandoning their 
vain hopes of a revolution, were eager to loose England from 
the BAUOverian tether which involved her in the intricacies of 
Qfttiaaiu. asvA to b&ve done tlho ievA mtk 

Franca And both parties were anxious to see power \>y 
men more representative than were the members of the existing 
narrow whig oligarchy, who, on their side, still believed in jiheir 
hereditaiy mission to rule. Material for honest discussion there 
was in plenty. « 

At first, it seemed as 'if this kind of discussion would hold the 
field. In Augueft) 1766, The Monitor was founded by a London 
merchant, Richard Beckford, and was edited, and part written, 
by John Entick, of dictionary fome^ like its predecessors in 
political journalism, it consisted of a weekly essay on current 
events and topics: it was all leading article. The maintenance of 

* His extremdy popular Spdllng Dictionary (1764) vas followed by bis Lqfin and 
Dnfflish Dictionary (1771) and by other usefbl works. • < 
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Vhig principles and tiie uprooting of corruption formed its policy ; 
good information, good sense and a kind of heavy violence of 
style were its characteristics. Soon, it was supplemented by a 
series of tory pamphlets, under the title Lettert to the People 
of England, written by John Shebbeare, a physician of some 
literary celebrity. They were not bis first production ; he had 
for some time been eminent in ‘misanthropy and literature’ ; but 
they wer^ distinguished beyond his other efibrts by bringing him to 
the pillory. • His politics, not the scurrility that tinged them, were 
in fiiult. He was a virulent tory, and in his Sixth Letter held up 
the reigning dynasty to public scorn. His highest praise is^that 
he still remains readable. Logical, rhetorical, laboriously plain 
and, occasionally, cogent, his short paragraphs pretty generally hit 
the nail — often, no doubt, a visionary nail— on the head. Later, 
he was to ei^oy court favour and be a capable pamphleteer on 
the side of Gteorge III; but his time of notoriety was gone. 

Soon, however, the personal conflict asserted itself. In November 
1756, Arthur Murphy, the dramatist, started The Teat, with a 
view to capturing public favour for Henry Fox. But his amiable 
prosing and feeble giggle were soon over-crowed by the Pittite 
Con-Test, a far more able, and, also, more scurrilous, print, in 
some of the better essays of which we detect the pith and 
point of Shebbeare. 

Save the honest Monitor, these Grub-street railers vanished 
with the whig feud which called forth their exertions, and the 
splendid success of the great commoner’s ministry almost suc- 
ceeded in silencing criticism. It required a new ferment of public 


opinion, a new conflict of prinripleB and a renewed straggle for 

the pOBsession of power to reawaken tlio fires of controvoray, wWch, 
this time, were not to be quenched. George Ill’s accession and 
his personal policy gave the signal. The new king was determined 
to choose* his own ministers and break up the band of ruling whi^. 
The now loyal tories were to share in the goyernmeiit, and the 
system of king William’s time was to be revived. The first literair 
Bign of the change was a rally of pamphle^rs for the 
propagation of the royal viewa In 1761, Lord Bath the WiUiam 
Pulteney who, in the last reign, had led the ^^“**w* 

and helped to set on foot The Grq/Iwtan^pubhshed his Season^ 
Hints ^ <*» ffonest Man, which contained an able exposition 
otZ whig system and its vices, and outlined the new programme. 
OtheA followed, professional writers for 

the veteWin Shebbeare and the elder Rhilip Francis— m his 
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Letter J¥om tike Ooeoa-Tree^ to tik^ CSimtiy 
was not devoid of skill — and Owen Raffhead^formv^ e^tol^ df 
The Oon-Tett. Bat, in spite of the real ab&ty diiq>]ay^ bjc tiiese 
writers, their frequent ignorance of tiie true dourse of events and 
the lack of good faith habitual to them prevented them from 
attaining to any real excellence. 

Meanwhile, evebts were moving rapidly. George III had been 
able to oust Pitt and Newcastle frem power and to promote his 
Scottirii &vourite, Lord Bute, to the office of prime minister. 
Bute had seen, from the first, that something b^ond sporadic 
pamphlets was needed for converting public opinion to the new 
regime, discredited as it was by the dismissal of Pitt. For this, an 
imitation of The Monitor was the only means, a steady dramming 
of the same views and sentiments into the popular ear. It was all 
the more necessary, at the moment of Bute’s accession to power, 
to set up a rival weekly journal, since The Monitor (in this repre- 
senting the public) was a bitter opponent of the Scottish minister. 
Bute, however, cannot be called happy in his choice of meana 
Eminent literary talent was required, but not any sort of literary 
talent, and Tobias Smollett, famous as u novelist, was only to 
earn humiliation as a political controversialist In vain his sheet. 
The Briton, discharged a weekly broadside of ferocious epithets 
on the opposition and its journalistic defenders. His persuasive 
powers were small, and he was fairly distanced in argumentative 
skill, raillery and vituperation. Arthur Murphy, writer of the dead 
Test, was soon summoned to Smollett’s aid with a new paper. The 
Auditor ; but, although more bitter than of old, he was not less 
feeble. The public judgment was only too clear. Neither of the 
ministerial papers would sell. Of course, Bute’s unpopularity was 
portly at fhult ; but the scanty merit of the two champions was 
unable to surmount the weakness of their case. . 

The publication of The Briton provoked the appearance of the 
only one of tlmse. fugitive periodicals which has any reputation. 
The Nortti BrUon, edited by John Wilkes. That demagogue, on 
whom the mob^ruling mantle of Sacheverell descended, was 
sprang from a middle class frimily, typical of a respectability 
alien to the manners of its celebrated scion. He was bom in 
1727, and was the son of a maltster of GlerkenwelL He received 
a good education from a presbyterian minister and at the 
university of Leyden ; and, before he was twenty-one, married, 

f> 

• I 

^ The celebrated toiy club deaoribed by Gibbon in hisilettere. ' 
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*bgr hi# fiAher’s. .» bblHtos much his sraior in yean, ffis 
%ife and her, Wther were* disBenters, and he waa gallant and , 
gay. WilkeB grew steadily estranged from his home and soon 
exoee^ngly dissipated. A separation frrom his wife was arranged, 
and he plunged into a course of profligate living in town. He 
became a member of the Hellfire club^ whidi met at Medmenham 
abbey imd included the most noted rakes of the day. It was in 
the midst of these wild orgies that he took up politics. In 1756, he 
obtained a |eat in the commons as a member for Aylesbury, where 
his wife’s estate lay. He was a follower of Pitt and hoped for some 
promotion — the embassy in Constantinople would have been most 
congenial to him — from his patron. But George III was king, and 
Bute intervened. His hopes of repairing bis shattered fortunes 
having thus vanished, Wilkes turned to journalism for his revenge 
upon the favourite, whose incompetence filled him with indigna* 
tion. After producing a successful pamphlet concerning the 
breach with Spain, he proceeded to send contributions to The 
Monitor, in which he developed with much ingenuity the history 
of contemporary foreign favourites, and left his readers to point 
the obvious moral. Then, on the appearance of The Briton, he, in 
June 1762, started his rival print. The North Briton. Week by 
week, the new periodical continued its attacks on the goveniment 
It showed itself bold, to start with, in printing the ministers’ names 
in full, without the usual subterfuges of dashes and stars; and 
it grew bolder as it went on, and as the odium into which Bute 
had fallen became more obvious. Nothing, however, gave a handle 
to the authorities by which, even under the existing law of libel, 
the writers could be brought to book, although The Monitor was 
sulgected to lengthy legal proceedings. At last, Wilkes overstepped 
the line in No. 45, which bitterly impugned the truthfulness of the 
speech fr*om the throne r^arding the peace of Paris. The long 
government persecution of the libeller, which followed the publica- 
tion of No. 45, and which finally resulted in tha abolition of the 
tyrannic system of general warrants, f|h>o snuffed out The North 
Briton. The paper was subsequently revived ;^but it proved only 
the ghost of its former self. Wilkes, on the other hand, had yet 
to play the part of a full-fledged demagogue in his contest with 
king and parliament concerning the Middlesex election of 1768. 
Triumphant at last, he ended his life in 1797 as chamberlain of 
London mid a persona grata with George III. In all his vidssi- 
tudes, he had kept in touch with public opinion. 

It Is not, easy to*describe the blackguard diann of Wilkes. 
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Notoriottdy self-interested and dissolute,' Uii^y and squinting, he * 
ei^oyed a popularity by no means confined to the molx Mndi 
may be ascribed to the singular grace of his manners. Eren 
Johnson fell a victim to these. But he, also, possessed some very 
obvious virtues. He was brave, good-humoured and adroit He had 
a sort of selfish kindliness. He was, moreover, manifestly on the 
right side: few people had any love for general warrants or for 
the infringement of the liberty of election. And he turned all 
these advantages to account ^ * ■ 

His paper, The North Briton, may be regarded as the best 
example of its kind, the brief periodical pamphlet It represents 
the type at which The Briton and the rest aimed, but which they 
could not reach. Like its congeners, it consisted of a weekly 
political essay. It was directed entirely to the object of over- 
throwing Bute and of reinstating the old group of whig fiimilies 
in alliance with Pitt We notice at once in its polemic the scanti- 
ness of serious argument Satire, raillery, scandal and depreciation 
in every form are there ; but a real tangible indictment does not 
readily emerge from its efiusions. In part, this peculiarity was 
due to the diflSculty under which an opposition writer then lay in 
securing information and in publishing what information he pos- 
sessed. When the preliminaries of peace or the jobbery of Bute’s 
loan issues gave Wilkes his opportunity, he could be cogent enough. 
But a more powerful reason lay in the main object of the paper. 
Bute was safe so long as he was not too unpopular: he had the 
king’s fiivour and a purchased majority in parliament Therefore, 
he had to be rendered of no value to king and parliament He was 
to be written down and to become the bugbear of the ordinary 
voter, while his supporters in the press were to be exposed to 
derision and thus deprived of infiuenca Wilkes and his allies in 
The North Briton were well equipped for this task. They were 
interesting and vivacious from the first, making the most of the 
suspicions excited by Bute. As the heat of battle grew and their 
case became stronger, the violence and abusiveness of their expres- 
sions increased till it reached the scale of their rivala Still, even 
so, they continued lo display an apt brutality wanting in the latter. 
In the earlier numbers, too. The Briton and The Avditor fell rasy 
victims to the malicious wit of T^Hlkes. Perhaps the best instance 
of his fun is the letter which he wrote under a pseudonym to tiie 
unsuspecting Auditor, descanting on the value of Floridan peat, 
a mythical product for mitigating the severity of the climate in 
the West Indies. An exposure followed ifi The North triton'. 
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*aod poor Murphy could only refer to his tormentor afterwards 
as 'Colonel Ca^aline.’ 

But the scheme of The North Briton gave an easy opportunity 
for ironic satire. The editor was supposed to be a Scot exulting 
over the fortune of his countryman, and veiy ingenuous in repeating 
the complaints of the ousted English. There was nothing exquisite 
in this horseplay ; but it was not badly done, and it had the advantage 
of appealing to strong national prejudice. Ttie antipathy to the 
Scots, w^icljl was to disappear with startling suddenness during the 
American war of independence, had not yet undergone any sensible 
diminution. At root, perhaps, it was the dislike of an old-established 
firm for able interlopers. Scots were beginning to take a leading 
share in the common government, and their nationality was always 
unmistakable. Accordingly, old legends of their national character 
and a purseproud contempt for their national poverty liv^ 
obstinately on; and The North Briton worked the vein ex- 
haustively. 

In the composition of his journal and in his whole campaign 
against the minister, WQllkes had for his coadjutor a more eminent 
man, who, unlike himself, is to be conceived of, not as a pleasant 
adventurer, but as a principal literary figure of the time, the poet 
and satirist Charles Churchill. The two men were fost friends, 
although their lives had flowed in very different streams until they 
became acquainted in 1761. Churchill was the son of a clergyman, 
who was curate and lecturer of St John’s, Westminster, and vicar 
of Rainham in Essex. The younger Charles was bom in 1731 and 
early distinguished himself by his ability at Westminster school 
Thence, he proceeded, in 1748, to St John’s college, Cambridge^; 
but his residence there was not for long. With characteristic 
impulsiveness, when only 18 years of age, he contracted a marriage 
in tfie Fleet with a girl named Martha Scott, and his university 
education had to be discontinued. His kindly fhther took the 
young couple into his house and had his son trained, as best he 
might, for holy orders. In 1754, Churchill was,ordained deacon 
and licensed curate of South Cadbury in Somerset, whence, as 
priest, he removed, in 1756, to act as his father’s curate at Rainham. 
Two years later, the father died, and the son was elected to succeed 
him as incumbent of St John’s in Westminster, where he increased 
his income by teaching in a girls’ school 

I Ai/nUnm* lo the CoUgge of St John the EvangeUet, pt. n, ed. Seott, B. F., 
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' i0 tbe outl&e of Churchill’s earlier lifo— bald raongfa, « 

|f stripped iof the noalicioiis inrentions winch gadiered round it 
His later Chreer is full of eridence both of his good and of his bad 
qualilaes. burdened with two chUdren and an extraragant wife, him- 
self completeljunsuited for his clerical profession and inclined to the 
pleasures of the town, in two years he became bankrupt, and owed 
the acceptance by his creditors of a composition to the generosity 
of his old schoolmaster, Pierson Lloyd. Afterwards, Churchill was to 
show his natural honesty and good feeling, not only by a*constant 
friendship to his benefector’s son, Robert Lloyd, a poet of secondary 
rank, but, also, by paying his own debts in in disregard of his 
bankruptcy. That he was able to do this was due to his own new 
profession of poetry. He began, unluckily, with a Hudibrastic poem. 
The Bard, in 1760, which could not find a publisher. His second 
efibrt. The Coruslam, contained matter against the dean and chapter 
of Westminster so libellous that the intending publisher dared not 
bring it out A more interesting subject of satire presented itself 
in the contemporary stage, and, in March 1761, there appeared, at 
the author's own risk. The Roeciad. Its success was immediate 
and extraordinary ; Churchill was enabled to pay his debts, to make 
an allowance to his wife, from whom he had now been for some 
time estranged, and to set up in glaringly unclerical attire as a 
man about town. But the penalty, too, for indulging in bitter 
criticism — a penalty, perhaps, welcome to the combatiTe poet — 
was not long in coming ; and, for the rest of his life, he was 
inrolved in an acrid literary warfare. Yet, in these tedious 
campaigns he was a constant victor. Few escaped unbruised from 
the cudgel of his verse, and, vulnerable though his private life mside 
him to attack, the toughness of his fibre enabled him to endur& 

In consequence of this literary celebrity, Churchill made the 
acquaintance of Wilkes, whose friendship was responsible for the 
turn his life took in his few remaining years. The last*riire*d of 
the poet’s respdbtability was soon lost in the Medmenham orgies ; 
yet, his political satires, which, unlike those of his firiend Wilkes, 
do not admit doubt of their sincerity, gave him a permanent place 
in English literature. Quite half of Ihe North Briton was written 
by him; his keenest satiric poem was The Prophecy qf Faunme, 
which, in January 1763, raised the ridicule of Bute and his country- 
men to its greatest height. Thanks to Wilkes’s adroitness, Churchill 
escaped the meshes of the general warrant, and was afterwards let 
alone by government : he had not written Na 46. But he eeased 
to reside permanently^ in London. We bear of Ipm in ^ales in 
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* 1763, and, later, he lived at Richmond anil on Acton comooA 
Hie stream of'his satires, political and social, omitinued unabated 
throughout His days, however, were numbered. He died a^ 
Boulogne, on 4 November 1764, while on his way to visit ^Ikes 
at Paris, and vras buried at Dover. 

‘Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill liea’ This line of his 
own was placed on his gravestone, and not inaccurately sums up 
the mai). The burly poet’s feults are too manifest to need insisting 
upon. It is pleasanter to remeinber that as already stated, he 
supported his brother rake, Robert Lloyd, when the unlucky man 
was dying beggared in the Fleet His devotion to Wilkes, like 
the rest of him, was unbounded and whole-hearted. Nor is any 
mean action recorded of him. 

There is no denying that his verse is truculent and loud. What 
most distinguishes it from contemporary couplets is its spirit and 
strength. He may ramble, he may prose ; but he never exhibits 
the neat, solemn tripping which tires us in his contemporaries. 
The Roaeiad, with which he first won reputation, consists chiefly 
of a series of severe sketches of the leading actors in 1761. Few, 
save Garrick, escape unblamed; but the poet, although censorious, 
can hardly be called unfair. His verse maintains a steady level of 
force and skill, just within the bounds of poetry, lighted up, now 
and then, by such shrewd couplets as: 

AppoaranceH to oaTo his only carp; 

So thinjrs seem right, no matter what they are; 

and, occasionally, phrases of stinging wit intensify the ridicule. 

The Roamad called forth many enemies, and, in reply to an 
attack in The GritiecU Remetry Churchill published The Apology, 
under the impression that the critique was Smollett’a It cannot 
be called an advance on its forerunner, although sufficiently tart 
to *makw Garrick, who was victimised in it, almost supplicate bis 
critic’s friendship. As a poem, it is much surpassed by Churcfaill’s 
next composition. Night, which appeared in 'October 1761. The 
versification has become easier, the lines moye pliant, without 
losing vigour. There is a suggestion of a poetical atmosphere 
not to be found in the bard, dry outlines of his earlier work. The 
substance is slight; it is merely a defence of late hours and genial 
converse over ‘ the grateful cup.’ Churchill was, in this instance 
at all events, too wise to defend excess. 

A year’s rest given to tbe prose of The North Briton 
seems lo havp invigomted Churchill for the production of his 
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best satire, The Prophet^ Fam&m. Its main object was to 
decry and ridicule Bute and the Scots, although there is an 
rmdercurrent of deserved mockery at the reigning &shion of 
pastoral. Churchill, as he owns, was himself half a Scot^; but the 
circumstance did not mitigate his national and perfectly edncere 
prejudice against his northern kinsfolk. The probable reason was 
that Bute was Wiftes’s enemy, and the warm-hearted poet was 
wroth, too, in a fhscinated sympathy with his friend. The^wit and 
humour of the piece are in Chtprchill’s most forcible and amusing 
vein. His band is heavy, it is true; more dreary irony was never 
written; and he belabours his theme like a peasant wielding a 
flail; but the eighteenth century must have found him all the 
more refreshing. Compare him with the prose polemics of his 
day, and he is not specially venomoua He only repeats in sinewy 
verse the current topics of reproach against the Scots. 

The painter Hogarth now crossed Churchill’s path. A satiric 
print of Wilkes by Hogarth roused the poet’s vicarious revenge. 
The savage piece of invective, The Ej^Ue to WiUiam Hogarth, 
was the result, which, if it has not worn so well as Hogarth’s 
pictures, yet, here and there, strikes a deeper note than is usual 
with its author. Take, for instance, the couplet; 

With carious art the brain, too finely wrou^rht, 

Preys on herself, and b destroy’d by thougrht; 

although his own fertility shows no sign of exhausting the soil. 
He was beginning, however, in his own metaphor, to vary the crop. 
The JDueUiet, published in January 1764, was written, not in the 
stock heroic couplet, but in octosyllabics suggestive of Hudihrae. 
This was an attack on Samuel Martin, one of Wilkes’s ministerial 
enemies, with a few satirical excursions like that on Warburton. The 
adoption of a new metre was not a success ; its straggling move- 
ment doubled the risk which Churchill always ran of being tedious, 
and the extravagance of his vituperation is no antidote, in com- 
pensation, the pohm contains some of his finest lines. The curse on 
Martin reveals an old and Nearsighted pupil in the sdiool of life: 

Grant him irhat here he meet reunires, 

* And damn him with hie own denresl 

while the malicions criticism of Warbnrton’s defence of Scripture 
suggests a literaiy experience which approves itself to the instincts 
of human nature : 

So lonir he wrote^ and long abont it, 

That efen believers *aan to doubt it. • 

* t 

* The P^hee^ of Famine, U. 221 — ^2. t 
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Gontemporuieoiisly with The i>u^Mt/C9itirchiU was writing, 
in the heroic •couplet, Gotham, a curious &rrago, in the three 
books of which a Utopuui realm ruled by himself, a long de- 
nunciation of the Stewart dynasty and a description of an ideal 
king jostle one another. He does not appear at his best in this 
attempt at non-satiric poetry. The usual mannerisms of eighteenth- 
century poetry, the personifications, the platitudinous moralising, 
the hackneyed, meaningless descriptions are all to be found here. 
That entire absence of any taste for nature outside Fleet street 
which was Characteristic of Churchill as fully as it was of Johnson 
places him at peculiar disadvantage when he imitates Spenser in 
a hasty catalogue of fiowers, trees, montlis and other poetic 
properties. Not less did the straightforward vigour of his usual 
metre and style disqualify him for the prophet of the ideal. Iii 
short, in spite of Cowper’s praise, he was ofT his track. 

Only a few months before Gotham was printed, Churchill had 
published a very different poem. The Conferetuse. He was accused 
of merely making his profit out of political satire, and he here, 
in words of obvious sincerity, repudiates the charge that he was 
looking for office or pension. At the same time, he refers to a 
better-grounded cause of censure — his seduction of a girl, whose 
&ther is said to have been a stone-cutter of Westminster. Instead 
of pleading extenuating circumstances, such as, in this case, 
certainly existed, he only confesses his fault and avows his re- 
morse. On the other hand, his personal conduct throughout this 
miserable affair must be described as callous. 

The rest of Churchill’s poems are of less interest The Author 
is a s lashing attack on Smollett and other ministerial publicists 
and agents. The Ghost, in octosyllabics, derives its only interest 
from being, in part, his earliest work ; it is tedious and rambling 
to a degree. We may allow The Candidate, directed against 
Load Si^dwich, to have deserved its share of praise for the defeat 
of ‘Jemmy Twitcher^’ as he was nicknamed, in thp election for the 
high stewardship of Cambridge university; Jbut its appeal was 
merely temporary. There is little to remark on any of the other 
poems — The FaretoM, Independeme and The Joum^ — ^produced 
by the prolific poet in 1764. They showed an increasing metrical 
sUll, and maintained his reputation, but they did not add to it 
The Times, which, from its greater fire, might have taken hig^ 

^ * That Jemmy Twiteher should peach, I own sorprises me.' Sandwich, the com- 
pleted rake of the day, had brought Wilkes's obscene Enay on Woman before the House 
of Lords a speech of eztraoftlinary hypocrisy. 
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- jdaoe among his ivprkg, waa, imimunatoly, both hideous in sulgect ^ 
; and extravagantly exaggeratedin execfttion. 

* We find, in fitct^ that Ohnrcbill’s talent ranained almost 
atatJonary during the four years of his poetic industry. Crab* 
apples, according toJohnson, he produced from the first; and such 
his fimits remained to the end. He never shows the grestor quali- 
ties of either of his two chief English predecessors in satire— either 
those of Pope whom he underrated, or those of Dryden whom he 
admired. His wit, though strong, is never exquisite. His characters 
are vividly and trenchantly described; but they do notP live to our 
imagination. His good sense cannot be said to rise to wisdom; 
and he is deficient in constructive skUL Tht Propheoy qfFamme 
is, after all, an ill-proportioned mixture of satiric epistle and 
satiric eclogue; while his other satires have little unity except 
what is provided by the main object of their attack. Although 
he justly ridicules some of the current phrases of contemporary 
lesser poetry, he cannot be siud himself to rise superior to 
eighteenth-century conventions. His incessant personifications, 
*Oay Description,’ ‘Dull Propriety,' are, in the end, wearisome; 
and many of his humorous couplets, constructed after the jfoshion 
of the time, rather seem like epigrams thfui are such. His real 
forte consisted in a steady pommelling of his adversary; with all 
his fierceness and prejudice, acidity and spite were foreign to his 
nature. 

As a metrist, ChurchUl can claim some originality. He 
uses the heroic couplet of the day with fresh freedom and 
effectivity. At first, in The Roedad, he can hardly be said to 
form his paired lines into periods. Then, in The EpMe to 
WUUam HogcMTth, the last line of his paragraph has a closing 
sound and really ends a period. Perhaps, it was his long involved 
sentences, compiled of many clauses, which led him, in later pieces, 
to a further change. From time to time, he uses etyambemiait, 
and even, by means of it, breaks up his couplets \ 

a 

Churchill so overtops* his rivals in political verse that they 
scarcely seem worth mentioning. Mason, his frequent butt as 
a writer of pastorals — ‘Let them with MAson bleat and bray 
and coo’ — shrouded himself in political satire under the name 
Malcolm MacGregor*. Falconer, a naval officer, attacked Pitt 
from the court point of view*. But both of ibese, and even 

^ Gf., for the effect gained by this occasional ▼ariation, Independence^ 11. 190 — 906. 

* As to Mason, of. ante, chap. tz. * As to Ffclconer, of. ante, th. 
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, CSiattertcHi in his CkmeMnd^^ nSl^y iUasfatnjle thdr inferiority 
to ChnrchilL , v * 

Prose was &r more effectiTe than Terse in the political oon> 
troTersies which followed Bate’s resignation. The weekly essay, 
in its old form, died ont gradually ; but the flood of pamphlets 
continued. They were in a more serious vein than formerly. 
Measures rather than men were in dispute, not so much because 
the public taste had changed, as because the more prominmit 
politicians, with the exception of Pitt, presented few points of 
interest. The ability of many of these numerous pamphlets is 
undeniable. Some leading statesmen had a share in them. We 
find such men as George Grenville, an ex-prime minister, and 
Charles Townshend, leader of the House of Commons, defending 
or attacking current policy in this feshion. Others were written 
by authors of literary eminence. Edmund Burke published a 
celebrated tract in defence of the first Rockingham ministry*; 
Horace Walpole was stirred to address the public concerning the 
dismissal of general Conway in 1764 ; latest of all, Johnson took 
part as a champion of the government during the agitation about 
the Middlesex election, and in opposition to the accusations 
of Junius. Perhaps, ‘however, the more efiTective among these 
pamphlets were due to political understrappera Charles Lloyd, 
Grenville’s secretary, wrote a series in support of his patron’s 
policy, including a clever reply to Burke. Thomas Whateley, 
secretary to the treasury, defended the same minister’s financa 
These and their fellows worked with more or less knowledge of 
the ground, and, if Ibeir special pleading be conspicuous, they also 
dispensed much sound information. 

Two pamphlets, which appeared in 1764, and dealt with the 
constitutional questions raised by the prosecution of Wilkes, 
stand well above their fellows in ability and influence. The first 
ajqteared, originally, as A Letter to The PvbUc Advertiser, and was 
signed * Candor.’ It was an attack on Lord Mansfield for his charge 
to the jury in the Wilkes case and on thq practice of general 
warrants. With a mocking irony, now'pleasant, now scathing, the 
author works up his case, suiting the pretended* moderation of his 
language to the real moderation of his reasoning. The same 
writer, we cannot doubt, under the new pseudonym ‘The Father 
of Cmidor,’ put a practical conclusion to the legal controversy in 
his'Xetfer eonc&ming lAbds, Warramta, etc., published in the same 

^ > Cf. mU, ehap. s. 

* k Shan AeanaU of exhort Admitii$tnUion,\nM. (See bibliognidiy.) 
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yew. This masterly pamphlet attracted general admiration, and , 
its cool and Indd reasoning, varied by an occanonal ironic humour, 
did not meet with any reply. Walpole called it ‘the only tract that 
ever made me understand law.’ The author remains undiscovered. 
The publisher, Almon, who must have known the secret, declwed 
that ‘a learned and respectable Master in Chancery’ had a hand 
in it^ Candor's handwriting hw been pronounced that of Sir 
Philip Francis*; hut, clearly, in view of Almon’s evidence, he can 
only have been part author; and the placid, suave humour of the 
pamphlets reads most unlike him, and, we may add, most unlike 
Junius. 

Candor’s first letter had originally appeared in PubHU 
Admrtiaer, and there formed one of a whole class of political 
compositions, which, in the next few years, were to take the fore- 
most phtce in controversy. Their existence was due to the shrewd 
enterprise of the printer Henry Sampson Woodfidl, who had 
edited The Public Advertiser since 1758. In addition to trust- 
worthy news of events at home and abroad, Woodfetll opened his 
columns to correspondence, the greater part of which was political 
He was scrupulously impartial in his choi6e from his letter-bag. 
Merit and immunity from the law of libel were the only conditions 
exacted. Soon, he had several journals, such as The GazOSeer, 
competing with his for correspondents; but The Public Ad/ver- 
tiaer'e larger circulation, and the inclusion in k of letters firam 
all sides in politics, enabled it easily to distance the rival prints 
in the quality and quantity of these volunteer contributions. 
George III himself was a regular subscriber; it gave him useful 
clues to public opinion. The political letters are of all kinds — 
denunciatory, humorous, defensive, solemn, matter-of-fact, rhetori- 
cal and ribald. Their authors, too, were most varied, and are now 
exceedingly hard to identify. Every now and then a stetesaan 
who had been at^ked would vindicate himself under a pseudonym ; 
more frequently, sopie hanger-on would write on his behalf, with 
many professions of bein^ an impartial onlooker. There were 
independent contfibutors; and small groups of minor politicians 

„ ^ Awcdotu of Eminent PerBonn^ vol. i, pp. 79> 90. Almon’s words obvionsl j implj 
that the master in ohanoeiy was still living in 1797. He wrote again, in 1770, both 
anonymously and under the name Phileleutherus Anglicanus {OrenviUe Corretpond^ 
encs, vol. m, pp. olxxvi sqq., where the resemblanoe in manner to the Candor pamjAilets 
is made obvious by extracts). 

^ * Parkes, Memoin of Sir Philip PranciB, vol. 1 , pp. 74--91 and 99—101. ^ faoa^ 

^ simile of Candor’s handwriting is given in vol. n, plate 6. ^ 
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Mronid carry <hj a oontinuoiis correspondence for years. But neither 
single authors nor groups can be easily traced through their com- 
positions. As is natural, their style seldom helps us to identify 
them. They arrote the current controversial prose, and, after 1770, 
their prose is tinged with a Junian dye. The pseudonyms throw 
little light on the matter. There was no monopoly in any one of 
them, and the same author would vary his pseudonyms as much as 
possible, chiefly with intent to avoid discovery and the decrease 
of credit which his communications might undeigo if he were 
known, but, also, to provide sham opponents as a foil to his argu- 
ments and to create an illusion of wide public support for his viewa 

A good instance of the letter-writers was James Scott, a 
preacher of repute. In 1760, he contributed a series of letters 
to TJie PtMie Advertiser, signed ‘ Anti-Sejanua' They were 
written in the interests of Lord Sandwich, and assailed, with much 
vehemence, the supposed secret intrigues of Bute. Scott used 
many other pseudonyms, and wrote so well that his later letters, 
which show Junius’s influence in their style, were republishe<l 
separately. From a private letter written by him to WoodfalP, 
we learn that he, too, swas a member of a group who worked 
together. Another writer we can identify was John Home, later 
known as John Home Tooke and as the author of The Diversions 
qf Purley. He began to send in correspondence to the news- 
papers about 1764 ; but his celebrity only began when he 
became an enthusiastic partisan of Wilkes in 1768. Under the 
pseudonym ‘Another Freeholder of Surrey,’ he made a damaging 
attack on George Onslow ^ and, on being challenged, allowed 
the publication of his name. The legal prosecution which fol- 
lowed the acknowledgment of his identity, in the end, came to 
nothing, and Home was able to continue his career as Wilkes’s 
chief lieutenant. But the cool unscrupulousness with which 
Wilkes used the notation as a mere instrument for paying off his 
own debts and gratifying his own ambitions disgusted even so 
warm a supporter as Home. A quarrel broke out between them 
in 1771 concerning the disposal of the funds raised to pay Wilkes’s 
debts by the society. The Supporters of the Bill of Bights, to which 
both belonged. Letter after letter from the two former ftlends 

> Parkes, Memoir$ of Sir Philip Francis^ vol. i, pp. 130 — 1. Parkes, as nsaal with 
him in sthe case of the abler letters preWons to 1769, attribntes * Anti-Sejanns * to 
8ir"P. Francis. *Anti-8ejanns’ shonld probably be distinguished from *Anti-Bejanus 
junior,* m 1767, who is likdy to be Junins. 

^ Cetebrd|ed as the single member of the House of Commons who *said that No. 45 
was not a libel.’ • » 

s. la z. CH. xvii. 
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appeared in Thi PvibUc AdmrtM&r. Home, who, perhaps, hadp 
the better case, allowed himself to be drawn off* into long petty 
recriminationB on Wilkes’s private life. Indiscreet expressions of 
his own were brought up against him, and the popularity of 
Wilkes, in any case, made the attempt to undermine him impossible. 
Yet ‘parson Horae’ had his triumph, too. The redoubtable 
Junius entered the controversy on Wilkes’s side; Horae retorted 
vigorously, and proved the most successful critic of the greater 
libeller’s productions. In truth, Junius’s letters o^ed' inuch of 
their success to his victims’ inability to rebut his insinuations by 
giving the real facts in transactions which were necessarily secret 
Horae’s record was clear; he htui no dignity to lose; he could pin 
Junius down by a demand for proof Yet, even allowing for these 
advantages, his skill in dissecting his adversary’s statements and 
his courage in defying the most formidable libeller of the day are 
much to his credit as a pamphleteer. Before long, Junius was 
glad to beat a retreat 

It was in the autumn of 1768 that the political letters of the 
unknown writer who, later, took the pseudonym of Junius, gained 
the public ear. But we know from his own statement^ that, 
for two years before that date, he had been busy in furtive, 
assassinating polemic ; and it is possible that a careful search of 
newspaper files would result in the discovery of some of his earlier 
performances of 1766 and 1767. The time when he appears to 
have begun letter-writing tallies well with the objects pursued by 
him during the period of his known writings. He was an old- 
ihshioned whig, and a warm, almost an impassioned, adherent of 
the former prime minister, George Grenville. Thus, the accession 
to power, in July 1766, of the elder Pitt, now Lord Chatham, with 
his satellite, the duke of Grafton, after a breach with Lord Temple, 
Grenville’s brother, and their adherents, most likely, gave the 
impulse to J unius’s activity. It was not, however, till October 1768 
that he became clearly distinguishable from other writers in The 
PtMie Advertiser. By that time, Chatham’s nervous prostration 
had rendered hkn incapable of transacting busiuess, and the duke 
of Grafton- was acting as prime minister in an administration 
which had become mainly tory. For some reason or other, 
Junius nursed a vindictive and unassuageable hatred against the 
duke, which it seems difficult to attribute only to the rancour of^ 
a partisan. The weakness of the loosely constructed ministry, 
too, would tempt their adversary to complete their jpout by a 

^ Orenfsille Carrespondeneet vol. zy, p. 380. « 
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Altana of journalistic shot and shell. So, Junius, sometimes under 
his most consist and, perhaps, original rignature *C.*, some- 
times under other disguises, continu^ to add to the Airy and 
cruel dexterity of his attacka * The Grand Council ’ ridiculed the 
ministers* Irish policy and their methods of business. A legal job 
which was attempted at the duke of Portland's expense furnished 
another opportunity. Nor was Jiinius content with these public 
efforts to^ discredit his foes. In January 1768, he sent Chatham 
an unsigned^ letter, full of flatteries for the sick man and of sug- 
gestions of disloyalty on the part of his colleagues. For the time 
being, however, Chatham continued to lend his name to the 
distracted ministry, which staggered on from one mistake to 
another. Those on which Junius, under his various aluue$, seised 
for animadversion were small matters; but they were damaging, 
and his full knowledge of them, secret as they sometimes were, 
gave weight to his arguments. His ability seemed to rise with 
the occasion; the ’prentice hand which may have penned ‘Pop- 
licola’s’ attacks on Chatham in 1767 had become a master of 
cutting irony and merciless insinuation, when, as ‘ Lucius,’ he, in 
1768, flayed Lord Hillsborough. The time was ripe for his ap- 
pearance as something better than a skirmisher under fleeting 
pseudonyms, and the series of the letters of Jiiiiiiis proper began 
in January 1769. They never, however, lost the stamp of their 
origin. To the last, Junius is a light-armed auxiliary, first of the 
Grenville connection, then, on George Grenville’s death in 1770, 
of the opponents of the king’s tory-ininded ministry under Lord 
North. He darts from one point of vantage to another. Now 
one, now another, minister is his victim, either when guilty or 
when unable to defend himself efficiently. Ringing invective, a 
deadly catalogue of innuendoes, barbed epigrams closing a scornful 
period, a mastery of verbal fencing and, here and there, a fund 
of political good sense, all were used by the libeller, and 
contributed to make him the terror of his victiifls. The choice 
and the succession of the subjects of *1118 letters were by no 
means haphazard. His first letter was an indictment of the 
more prominent members of the administration. It created a 
divmaion which made the letter-writer's fortune, for Sir William 
Draper, conqueror of Manilla, rushed into print to defend an old 
friend, l^ord Granby. Thoroughly trounced, ridiculed, humiliated 
’and slandered, he drew general attention to his adversary, who 
then j^ro^eeded to the ^execution of his mun dengn. In six 
letters, under hv customary signature or t^e obvious alternative 
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Biimig,Kari.^WiUkm Wordsworth imUrteile seiner Zeit. 1906. 

Boucher, L4oii.%Histoire de la Litt^rature anglaise. Pp. 355>863. Paris, 
1890. 

Bourget, PauL Portraits. VoL ii, pp. 83, 126-134. 1888. 

Bradley, A. C. .^ttlish poetry and German philosophy in the age 
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I 1886. ’ 


Btooke, Stiqfford A. Theology in the Englleh poets. 1874. 10th edn. 1907. 

Dore Cottage: Wordsworth’s Home. 1890. 

Calrert^ G. H. Wordsworth. A biographic aesthetic study. 1878. 

Carlyle, T. Beminkpences. 2 rols. Ed. Fronde, J. A. Tol. ii, p. 880. 1881. 

Carr, M. Thomas WlUdnson: a Mend of Wordsworth. 1905. 

Catalogae of the raried and ralaable, historical, poetical, theological and 
miscellaneous Library of...W. Wordsworth, which will be sold by 
auction. .. at. ..Bydal Mount, near Ambleside, Windermere ...Jul^ 1859, 
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Clough, A. H. Poems and Prose Bemains. ToL i. 1869. 

Cole^ge, S. T. Biographia Literaria. 2 vols. 1817. 

Letters. Ed. Coleridge, E. H. 2 vols. 1905. 
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Cooper, Lane. A Concordance to the Poems of W. Wordsworth. 1911. 

A Glance at Wordsworth’s Beading. Modem Language Notes, March, 
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Coricran, A. The Bomance of Woman’s Influence. • . . Dorothy Wordsworth. 
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Cotterill, H. B. and Bolleston, T. W. tl^ber Wordsworth and Walt 
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Dunbar, A. M. Wordsworth’s Use of Milton’s Description of the Building 
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Fotheringham, J. Wordsworth’s Prelude as a study of Education* 1899. 
C^lfillan, G« William Wordsworth. Galleries of literary portraits. Yol. i. 
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COLEBIDGE 

An exhaustive bibUegraphy af the writings in prose and verse of S. T. 
Coleridgei by Mr; T* J. Wise, was issned by the Bibliographieid Society 
in 191& 

* 

L Poetical and Dramatic Works 

A. Collected Editions 


[Freqnently rptd.] 
[Freqnently rptd.] 
[Freqnently rptd.] 


Poetical Works. Svols. 1828. 

3 vols. 1829. 

Svols. 1834. 

Poems. 1844. 

Poems. 1848. 

Poems. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent and Sara. 1852. 

Dramatic Works. Ed. Goieridge, Derwent. 1852. 

Poems. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent and Sara. 18^. 

Poems. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent and Sara. New and enlarged edn with 
life of the author. 1870. 

Poetical Works. EdL, with a critical memoir, by Rossetti, W. M. [1872.] . 
Poetical and Dramatic Works. Ed. Shepherd, B. H. 4 vols. 1877. Re- 
issued 1880. 

Poetical and Dramatic Works. Ed. Ashe, T. 2 vols. 1885, (Aldine edn.) 
V [Freqnently rptd.] 

.Poetical Works. Ed. with biographical introduction by Campbell, J. D. 
1893. Rptd 1899, etc. 

p^s. With introduction by Coleridge, £. H. [1907.] 

including poems and versions of poems now published for the first 
Ed. with textual and bibliographical notes by Coleridge, £. H. 

omplete v^^^l Works. Ed. Coleridge, £. H. 2 vols. Oxford, 1912. 

\ B. Selections 

lyrical and imaginative poems of S. T. Coleridge. Arranged 
ma int^u^ l,y Swinburne, A. C. 1869. Swinburne’s introductory 
Essays and Studies, 1875^ 

Coleridge. Ed. Brooke, S. A. 1895. tBpid 1906 
Ed. Chwnett, B. 1898. 

*k * Afacsimile reproduction of the proofis and MSS of scnne 

miT Campbell, J. D. With preface and notes by 

Trmte, vr.u. Wb hinin afaw 1899. 

^***oSo5^*****^ *“ introduction and notes by Symons, A. 

Pl!! Tl “ Production by Dowdan, E. Edinburgh (1907): 

Manimr und C^dstabel, mit Uterarhistorisdier EiAitung und 

*»“«wAl79i-1807. EA Keeling, Oxfind, 
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Oi Poem pMiA/^ H^TUt 


P<iM Oil wioos sallieotB. 1796. 2iidedii. To wUdi avoiiow added Poems 
lae Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd. Bristol London, 1797. 8rd edn. 
1803. [OmitttBg the contributions of Charies Lamtl and Chwles 
Lloyd.] 

Ode on the Deiwirtinff Tear. Bristol, 1796. 

The Tision of the Maid of Orleana Contributed to Southey’s Joan of Are 
(1796). Bepublished in Sibylline Leaves (1817) and later coUeettons as 
9 ^The Destiny of motions. 

[Selected Sonnets from Bowles, Lamb, and others with four Sonnets 
by S. T. G. and a prefatory essay on the Sonnet. Privately p^ 
1796.] 

Fears in Solitude. Written in 1798 during the alarm of an invarion. 
To which are added France, an Ode; and Frost at Midnight. 1798. 
[^td in The Poetical Register in 1812, and also privately in the same 


year.] 

Lyrical Ballads, with a few other poems. [By Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner appeared here for the first time.] 
Bristol, 1798. Re-issued in London, 1798. Rptd, ed. Dowden, B., 1890; 
^2nd edn, 1891; ed. Hutchinson, T.,1^8; 2nd edii,i907; ed. Littled^e, H., 
1911. 


Lyrical Ballads, with other poems, in two volumes. 1800, 1802, 1805. 

Christabel; Kubla Khan, a vision; The Pains of Sleep. 1816. 2nd edn. 
1816. 3rd edn. 1816. 

Sibylline Leaves. A collection of poems. [The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
was here acknowledged for the first time.] 1817. 

A Hebrew Dirge chaunted in the Great Synagogue, St James’s Place, 
Aldgate, on the day of the funeral of the Princess Charlotte. By 
Hurwitz, Hyman. With a translation in English verse by Coleridge, 
S.T. 1817. 

The Tears of a Grateful People. A Hebrew Dirge and Hymn chaunted in 
the Great Synagogue, St James’s Place, Aldgate, on the day of the 
funeral of King George III. By Hurwitz, Hyman. Translated into 
English verse by a friend [S. T. C.]. (1820.) 

The Devil’s Walk. A Poem by Coleridge, S. T. and Southey, R. 1880. 
[Originally published anonymously and attributed to Porson.] 

Christabel. Illustrated by a facsimile of the MS and by textual and other 
notes by Coleridge, E. H. 1907. 

A. T. B. 


D. Plays published separately 

The Fall of Robespierre. An historic drama. Cambridge, 1794. (Act i by 
Coleridge, Acts ii, iii by Southey.) 

[Coleridge’s contribution, obviously under the influence of Shake- 
i^are^s Julius Caesar, presents the scheming and contriving of the 
anti-Robe^ierre faction. Acts ii and xii by Southey depicit the fall of 
Robeq;>ierre at the Convention. The whole play suggests that Robe^erre 
had become a tyrant, but, with its pretentious rhetoric and ladk of 
characterisation, it rea^ more like a second Reflections on the French 
Revolution than a drama. The poets, between them, have succeeded in 
suggesting no unworthy idea of the iqiirit of fireedom finding outlet in 
action.] 

Walknsteln. A Drama in Two Parts. 1799-1800 (f.e. The Piccqjionihriy 
5 acts; The Deatii of Wallensteiu,*5 acts. The one-act prelude. 
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trai^). Bptd 1866, 1889(Bohii)« 

[This translation is Ooleridfire’s most substantial oontribution to the 
English stpge* At a time when Ireland bad nearly persuaded the public 
to accept arid rhetoric for Shakespeare, and ^Monk’ Lewis had ^uite 
persuaded them to take spectacular melodrama for tragedy, Coleridge 
introduced them to Sohilleris ririle German drama (de^ite its rococo 
love scenes), with its lesson of destiny, ambition and heroism. The 
rapidly moring plot, with its fine speeches and characters outlined 
clearly by action, must hare been a rerelation after Kotzebue (the hnly 
German dramatist familiar at that time to the general public), and may 
haTc helped indirectly to inspire the dramatic efforts of Shelley and 
Byron. Coleridge’s Tersification is uneven, but the translation is scholarly; 
and English idiom is not sacrificed to literal accuracy.] 

Bemorse. A Tragedy in five Acts. 1813. 2nd edn. 1813. 3rd edn. 1813. 
(The revised version of Osorio, which Coleridge had sent to Sheridan 
as early as 1797 and which was ptd *from a copy r^ently discovered,’ 
ed. Shepherd, B. 1873.) 

[The theme, familiar to xviii century readers (cf. Cumberland’s The 
Brothers and Schiller’s Die Bftuber), is that of the elder brother return- 
ing to his betrothed hnd his home from which his scheming cadet ^as 
ousted him. The play has some line passages, e.p. the monologue (act v, 
sc. 1), where Alvar, in the dungeon of the Inquisition, gives expression, 
like Condorcet, to his dreams of the perfectibility of mankind; but 
Bemorse is neither true tragedy nor true drama. The age still tended 
towards a drawing-room ideal of self-restraint and sentimentality, and 
Coleridge, falling, like all his contemporaries, under this influence, has 
not portrayed the complex yet primitive nature of the great passions, 
but only their rhetoric.] 

Zapolya. A Christmas Tale in two parts. 1817. 

[Described by the author as a * dramatic poem’ Mn humble imitation 
of the TVtntev^s Tale? The play has more movement than Bemorse 
and works up to an unmistakable climax, but the personages are still 
hardly more than declamatory rhetoricians. The character of Laska, 
Casimir’s steward, shows some knowledge of stage requirements, but is 
not convincing. As in Bemorse, there is a romantic background of 
gorgeous palaces and labyrinthine caverns, and some fine poetry (e.p. 
pt 1 , abt 1 , sc. 1, Kiuprili’s tirade on the fallacy of popular opinion).] 

H. V. Boutu. 


II. Prose Works r 

This list does not include the various prospectuses of Courses of Lectures 
issued by Coleridge. For these, reference should be made to Mr Wise’s 
Bibliographyt 

A Moral and Political Lecture delivered at Bristol Bristol [1795]. 
Condones ad populum or Addresses to the People. [Bristol] 1795. 

The Plot discovered, or an address to the People against Ministerial treason. 
Bristol, 1795. 

An answer to * A Letter to Edward Long Fox, M.D.’ [1795.] 

The Watchman. 10 numbers. Bristol, 1796. 

The Friend. A literary, moral, and political weekly paper, excluding personal 
• and party politics and eventsiof the day. 28 numbers. Benrith, 1809^10. 
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fte-iBBUfid, with sapplementary nutter, 1812. New edn. 8 tote. 1818. 
8rd edn. 3 tole. 1837. New edn by Coleridge, H. N. 2 tok 1863. 
Bptd, in Bohn’s Standard Library, 1865; and frequently ]Anee that date. 
Ouuiana, or Horae Otiosiores. 2 vote. 1812. [Ed. Southey, with numerous 
articles by Coleridge.] 

The Statesman’s Manual ; or the Bible the best guide to poUtioal ahill and 
foredght. A lay sermon addressed to the higher classes of society. 
1816. 

Blessed are ye that sow bedde all waters. A lay sermon addressed to the 
higher and middle classes on the existing discontents. 1817. [This and 
the preceding Sermon rptd in 1839 and 1852 with On the constitution 
of the Church and State.] 

Biographia Literaria, or biographical sketches of my literary life and opinions. 
2 Tols. 1817. 2nd edn. Ed. Coleridge, H. N. and Coleridge, Sara. 
1847. Bptd with Two Lay Sermons in Bohn’s Standard Library. 
1865, etc. Ed. Symons, A. (Everyman’s Library.) (1906.) Ed. with 
his aesthetical essays by Shaweross, J. 2 vols. Oxford, 1907. 

Remarks on the objections which have been urged against the principle 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill. [1818.] 

The Grounds of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill vindicated. [1818.] [This and the 
j preceding rptd privately 1913.] * 

On Method. A preliminary treatise forming the General Introduction to 
the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, 1818. 5ih edn. 1852. Rptd with 
WhateVs Logic and Rhetoric. 1855. 

Aids to Reflection in the formation of a manly character, on the several 
grounds of prudence, morality, and religion; illustrated by select passages 
from our elder di>ines, especially from Archbishop Leighton. 1825. 
5th edn enlarged, ed. Coleridge, H. N. 2 vols. 1843. 7th edn. Ed. 
Coleridge, D. 1854. New edu, with Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit 
and Essays on Faith and the Common Prayer Book, in Bohn’s Standard 
Library. 1884. Bptd 1904, etc. 

On the constitution of the Church and State, according to the idea of each ; 
with aids toward a right judgment on the late Catholic Bill. 1830. 
2nd edn. 1830. 3rd edn. 1839. 4th edn. 1852. [With the 3rd and 
4th edns were rptd the two Lay Sermons.] 

Specimens of the Table-Talk of S. T. Coleridge. (Ed. Coleridge, H. N.) 
2 vols. 1835. Republished as Table-Talk and Omniana of S. T. Coleridge. 
With additional Table-Talk from Allsop’s Recollections and manuscript 
matter not before printed. Ed. Ashe, T. (Bolm’s Standard Library.) 
1884, etc. 

Literary Remains. Ed. Coleridge, H. N. 4 vols. 1836-9. 

Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. Ed. from the author’s MS by Coleridge, 
H.N. 1840. 3rd edn. 1853. 

Hints towards the formation of a more comprehensive theory of life. Ed. 
Watson, Seth B. 1848. 

Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare and some of the did Poets and 
Dramatists, with other literary remains of S. T. Colbridge. Ed. 
Coleridge, Mrs H. N. 2 vols. 1849. 

Essays on his own times; forming a second series of The Friend. Ed. by his 
daughter. 3 vols. 1850. 

Notes on English Divines. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent. 2 vols. 1853. 

Notes theological, political, and miscellaneous. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent* 
1853. 

Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton, by the late S. T. Cqleridge. 
Bd.Comrf,J.P. 1856. • 
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Iieotam and Notes on Shakesp^^ EdAdie» l^. 

(Bdin’fl Standard libnury*) 1889^ eto. 

Mimllaiiies^ aifstlietie and literary; to which is added the Theory of Life, 
Collected and arranged by Ae^e, T. (Bohi^s Standard Library.) 1885, 
etc. 

Critical Annotations. Being marginal notes inscribed in Tolnmes formerly 
in his possession. Ed. Taylor, W. F. 1889. 

Anima Poetae. From the nnpnblished note-books of S. T. Coleridge. Ed. 
Coleridge, E. H. 1895. 

Essays and lectures 6n Shakspeare and other old poets and dramatists. 
(Ereryman’s Library.) (1907.) 

Coleridge’s Literary Criticuan. With introduction by Mackail, J. W. 
Oxford, 1908. 

111. Correspondence 

Unpublished Letters to the Bev. John Prior Estlin. Communicated to the 
Philobiblon Society by Bright, H. A. Tol. xv. 1877—1884. 

Memorials of Cdeorton: being Letters from Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
his faster, Southey, igid Sir Walter Scott to Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont of Coleorton, 1803-1834 Ed. Knight, W. 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1887. 

Letters, 1785-1834. Ed. Coleridge, E. H. 2 vols. 1895. 

Letters from the Lake Poets to Daniel Stuart. Ed. Stuart, M. 1889. 
Biographia Epistolaris: being the biographical supplement of Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria, with additional letters. Ed. Turnbull, A. 2 vols. 
1911. 

Letters hitherto uncollected. Ed. Prideaux, W. F. Privately ptd. 1913. 
lY. Biography and Criticism 

See^ alsOf the various introductions to editions of Coleridge’s wdrks 
mentioned under sections i, ii, and iii, and bibliography to chapter (v) on 
Wordsworth, ante^ sect. iv. 

Ainger, A. Nether Stowey.— Coleridge’s Ode to Wordsworth. Lectures and 
Essays. YoL ii. 1905. 

Allsop, T. Letters, Conversations, and Beoollections of S. T. Coleridge. 

[Ed. Allsop, T.] 2 vols. 1836. 3rd edn. 1864. 

Aynard, J. La vie d’un po5te. Coleridge. Paris, 1907. [This is the most 
helpful account which has yet been writtmi of Coleridge as a thinker, 
particularly as a political thinker.] 

Brandes, G. Die Hauptstrdmungen der Literatur des 19 Jehrhunderts. 
Transl. by Strodtmann, A. YoL rv, chap. vii. Berlin, 1876. English 
trans. 1901, etc. 

Brandi, 'A. Samuel Taylor Coleridge und die englisehe Bomantik. Berlin, 
1888. English trans. by Lady Eastlake. 1887. 

Brooke, Stopford A. Theology in the English Poets. Coleridge. 1874. 
10th edn. 1907. 

Caine, T. Hall.' Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. (Great Writers Series.) 
[With usefhl bibliography.] 1887. 

Becollections of D. G. BossettL [Bossetii’s views on Coleridge.] 1882. 

Calvert, G. H. Coleridge, Shelley, Ck)ethe. Biographic aesthetic studies. 
(1880.) 

Catnpbejll, J. D. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A narrative of the events of his 
« <^life. 1894 2nd edn. 1896. • * , 
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l^lyle, T. Life of John SterliniT* (Pt i, ohai^ vnu, ColwidgOi) 1851. 

C. La B&rohMon ft&nqe^ et les pontes anirfefe (1788-1809}. ^ Pariii 
1906. [This contains a Inminons account of Oolerij^’a relalions witn 
Sontheyi and of his early poems and political ideala] ^ 
pderidfifey E. H. Life of Goleridipe. Chamberses CyclopaMia of Bniplish 
Literature. Yol. iii. 1903. 

Coleridge, Hartley. Poems. Ed. with a memoir by Coleridfite, Dempent. 
2 Tols. 1851. 

Coleridfi^ Sara. Memoir and Letters of Sara Colerid^re. Ed. by her danfirhter. 
2 Yols. 1873. 

Conversations at Cambrid^re. S. T. Coleridge at Trinity, with specimens of 
his Table-Talk. [Attributed to B. A. Willmott.] 18^. 

Cottle^ J. Early recollections chiefly relating to the late S. T. Coleridge 
during his long residence in BristoL 1837. 2nd edn revised. • 1847. 

De Qnincey, T. S. T. Coleridge. Collected writings. Yol. ii. Edinburgh, 

1889. 

CJoleridge and Opium Eating. Collected writings. Yol. v. Edinburgh, 

1890. 

Dowden, E. Coleridge as a Poet. New Studies in Literature. 1895. 
GilflUan, G. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Gkilleries of literary portraits. 
Yol. I. 1856. 

Gfllman, A. W. The Gillmans of Highgate, with Letters from S. T. 
Coleridge, etc. [1895.] 

GiUman, J. The Life of S. T. Coleridge. Yol. i. 1838. (No more appeared.) 
Green, J. H. Spiritual Philosophy founded on the teaching of the late 
S. T. Coleridge. 2 vols. 1865. 

Hazlitt, YT. My first acquaintance with Poets. The Liberal, 1823. YITorks. 
Edd. Waller, A. B. and Glover, A. Yol. xii. 1904. 

Mr Coleridge. The Spirit of the Age, 1825. Works. Edd. Waller, A. B. 

and Glover, A. Yol. iv. 1902. 

Jack, A. A. and Bradley, A. C. Short bibliography .of Coleridge. English 
Association. Leaflet 23. 1912. [Yery useful.] 

*Lamb, C. Christ’s Hospital five and thirty years ago.— The Two Baces of 
Men. Essays of Elia. Works. Ed. Lucas, E. Y. Yol. ii. 1903. 

Letters. Ed. Lucas, E. V. 2 vols. (1912.) 

Lucas, E. Y. Charles Lamb and the Lloyds. 1898. 

MiU, J. S. Coleridge. Dissertations and Discussions. Yol. i. 1859. 

Pater, W. Coleridge. Appreciations. 1889. 

Bobinson, H. C. Diary. Ed. Sadler, T. 3 vols. 1869. 2 vols. 1872. 
Sandford, Mrs H. Thomas Poole and his friends. 2 vob. 1888. 

Shalrp, J. C. Coleridge. Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 4th edn. Edin- 
burgh, 1886. 

Shepherd, K. H. The Bibliography of Coleridge. Bevised, corrected, and 
enlarged by Prideaux, W. F. 1900. 

Stephen, Sir L. Coleridge. Honrs in a Library. Yol. iii. 1892. 

Traill, H. D. Coleridge. (English Men of Letters Series.) 1884. 

Whit^ W. H. A description of the Wordsworth and Coleridge*MSS in the 
possession of Mr T. Norton Longman. 1897. 
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CHAPTER VII 


OBOROE GBiL.BBE 
L Poetical Works 

A. Collected Editions 

Wisrka. In seven vohunes. 1820. Also 5 vols^ 1820; 7 vols^ 1822; 5 vob^ 
1823. 

Poetical Works. Paris [1829]. 

Poetical Works: mth his letters and journals, and his life hy his Son. In 
eiffht volumes. 1834. Also (in 8 vols.) 1835, 1836, 1847i and (ini voL) 
1847, 1854, 1861, 1866, 1901. 

Poetloal Works. With a life by W. B. 1858. 

Poems. Ed. Ward, A. W« • . . Cambridipe. 3 vols. 190^ 1906, 1907. 

[Contains previously unpublished poems, and a bibliography in vol. in, 
pp. 554-568.] ^ 

Poetical Works. Ed. Carlyle, A. J. and Carlyle, B. M. Oxford, 1908. r 


B. Selections 

Beauties of the Bev. George Crabbe. With a biographical sketch. 1832. 
Cullings from Crabbe, with a memoir of his life and notices of his writings. 
^ Bath, 1832. 

Beadings in Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall. [Selected and edited by FitsGcrald, 
E.] Guildford, 1879. Be-issued (with an Introduction) 1882, 1883. 

The English Poets. By Ward, T. H. 1883-4. (Crabbe, ed. Courthope^ 
W. J. vol. Ill, p. 581.) 

Poems (selected). Ed. Morley, H. 1886. 

The Poetical Works of George Crabbe (selected), with prefatory notice, 
biographical and critical, by Lamplough, E. 1888. 

Tales by George Crabbe, ed. with an introduction by Morley, H. 1891. 

The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. Ed. Miles, A. H. Yol. i, pp. 1-84. 
[1891.] 

The Poems of George Crabbe. A selection arranged by Holland, B. 1899. 
English Tales in Verse. With an introduction by Herford, C. H. Pp. 155- 
182. 1902. 

Selections from the Poems of George Crabbe, with an introduction and notes 
by Deane, A. 1903. 

C. Separate Poems ^ 

For Juvenflia, consult Crabbe’s Poems, ed. Ward, A. W., Cambridge, 
1905-7, prefatory note to vols. i, iii and bibliography. 

Inebriety, a Poem, in three Parts. Ipswich, 1775. 

The Can^date. A Poetical Epistle to the Authors of the Monthly Beview. 
1780. 

The Library. A Poem. 1781. 2nd edn. 1783. 

The Village: a Poem. In two books. 1783. 

The News-Paper: a Poem. 1785. 

Poems. 1807. 2nd edn. 1808. 3rd edn. 1808. 8th edn. 1816. 

T]he Borough: a Poem in twenty-four letters. 1810. 2nd edn. 1810. 3rd edn. 
^ 18l0. 6th edn. 1816. Ed. Williams, H. (Temple Classics.) 1903. 
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idea. 1812. 2iid(Bdii. 1812. S&ediL 1814. 

TUm of the HalL In two yolnmee. 1819. 2iid edn* 1819. 8 yola. 1820. ^ 
litiefl COf old when a Monarch of Enifland appear’d’). [1882.] 
lines addressed to the Dowager Duchess of Rutland. The Quketi a Misoel- 
^ lany, consisting of unpublished poems. Pp. 142-8. 18^. 

Poetical Epistles by the Bey. G^rge Crabbe. Litenuy Anecdotes of the 
Nineteenth Century. Ed.Nicoll^W. Bobertsout and Wise, T.J. YoLii, 
p.143. 1896. 

• D. Translations 

For translations into foreign language^, see bibliographies in Poems, ed. 
Ward, ante, and in Huchon, Un Po^ B6^te AnglaiB, post. 

II. Prose Works 

For Prose Works, see bibliography in Huchon, Un Podte Btatiste Anglais, 
post. * 

III. Biography and Criticism 

See^ alsOy the yarious introductions to Crabbe’s works mentioned 
in sect, i a, b, c, onte.] ^ « 

Albger, A. Crabbe. (English Men of Letters Series.) 1903. 

Review in The Athenaeum, 31 Oct. 1903. 

Broadley, A. M. and Jerrold, W. The Romance of an Elderly Poet. A 
hitherto unknown chapter in the life of George Crabbe revealed by his 
ten years’ correspondence with Elisabeth Charter, 1815-1825. 1918. 
Crabbe Celebration. Souvenir and Catalogue of the exhibits at Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk, 16-18 September, 1905. 

Druzhinin, A. George Crabbe and his Productions. St Petersburg, 1857. 
[In Russian.] 

Gilfillan, G. A Second Gallery of Literary Portraits. 1850. 

Huchon, R. Un Poete Realiste Anglais. Gt^orge Crabbe, 1754-1832. Paris, 
1906. English translation by Clarke, Frederick. George Crabbe and 
his Times. 1907. [Contains a bibliography.] 

Kebbel, T. E. The Life of George Crabbe. (Great Writers Series.) 1888. 
Pesta, H. George Crabbe: Eine WOrdigung seiner Werke. Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1899. 

Saintsbury, G. Crabbe. Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860. 1890. 
Stehlich, F. Gleorge Crabbe, ein englischer Dichter. Halle, 1875. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie. Hours in a Library. Yol. ii. 1892. 

Woodberry, G. E. Studies in Letters and Life. P. 29, A neglected poet. 
Boston (Mass.), 1890. 

• 

lY. Articles in Magazines and Reviews 

A complete list of the contemporary reviews of Crabbe’s poems is given 
in Huchon, ante^ pp. 663-5. The following may also be oonsplted: 

Quarterly Review. Yol. l, p. 468 (Jan. 1834), Life and Poems, by Lockhart; 
vol. Lii, p. 184 (August 1834), Posthumous Tales, by Lockhart; vol. 
cxciii, p. 21 (Jan. 1901), Crabb^ by Statham, Heathcote. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. New Series, voL i, p. 253 (March 1834), Life of 
Crabbe, by Mitford; vol. ii, p. 563 (Dec. 1834), Posthumous Tales; voL 
CCLXXXVI, p. 356, Crabbe, by Prower, Maude. 

Monthly Review. YoL iii, p. 101 (Sept. 18^), On Burns’s and Crabbe’s Poetry. 
Edinburgh Review. Yol. lx, p. 255 (Jan. 18^), Life and Poems; voL cfccvift, 
p. 30 (July 1903), Crabbe. * • 
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NatiMiiil Bevieir« Jan. 1859, p. 1, Crabbe, by Boaooet C. 

Nineteenth Centmy. YoL zr, p. 583 (A]^ 1884), WoiilgwiHrtb and B^ron, 
by Swinburne, A. C. (p. 598). 

CSomliill Magdsine. Yol. tzxzm, p. 750 (June 1901), Some memories of 
Orabbe, by Hntton, W. H. * 

Atlaalie Hon^y. Deo. 1901, p.850, A Plea for Crabbe, by More, P. Elmer. 

Mtmtiily Beriew. March 1904, p. 117, Two Unpnblish^ Poems of Crabby 
by Hnohon, B. 

Modern Language Berijsw. YoL ii, p. 266 (Aipril 1907), Beriew of Ward’s 
edn of Crabb^ by Hnohon, B. 


CHAPTER VIII 

SOUTHEY 

LESSEE POETS OF THE LATEB EIGHTEENTH CENTVBT 

t 

I. Robert Southey 

See^ alsOi ohap. vi, ante^ Coleridge, bibliography. 

A. Manuscripts in the British Museum 
Cataract of Lodore. Egerton 1966, f. 17. 

The Curse of Kehama (an early copy, many alterations made before publica- 
tion). Add. 36485. 

Joan of Arc. Add. 28096. 

Preface to Letters written during a short Residence in Spain and Portugal. 
Add. 28096, f. 1. 

Roprecht the Robber. Add. 21508, f. 64. 

Triumphal Ode. Add. 36961. 

Letters: Add. MSS 18204, f. 171; 21508, ff. 78, 79; 24023, f. 61; 28603; 
30928 ; 33964, f. 378 ; 34046, ff. 132-148 ; 35343, f. 127*>; 35344, ff. 170, 172’, 
174; 35350, f. 138. Egerton 2159, f. 88. 

B. Collected Poems 

Poems : containing the Retrospect, Odes, Elegies, Sonnets, etc. By LoTell, K. 

and Southey, R. 1794. 1795. * 

Poems by Robert Southey. Bristol, London, 1797. 2nd /)dn. 2 vols. 

Bristol, 1797-9. 

The Minor Poems of Robert Southey. 2 vols. Bristol, 1797. Rptd 1815, 
1823, 1854. 

Poems. Firtt American edn. Boston (Mass.), 1799. 

Poetical Works of Robert Southey, complete in one volume. Paris, 1829. 
Poetical Works, collected by himself. 10 vols. 1837-8. 

Poetical Works, complete in one volume. 1850. 

Poetical Works, with a memoir of the author (by Tuckermann, H. T.). 

10 vols. Boston (Mass.), 1860. 

Poems chosen and arranged by Dowden, E. 1895. 

Poems... containing the Curse of Kehama, Roderick, Madoc, A Tale of 
^ Pfluraguay, and selected minor poems. Ed. Fitzgerald, M. H. Oxford, 
• 1909. 
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** G. Separate Poems 

The Fall of Bobesi^erre. An hiatorio drama. (The flnit set by Coleridge^ 
the seocmd and third by Sonthey.) 1794. » 

Joan of Are, an epic poem. Bristol, 1796. 2 vols. ' 1798. 

Fifth eAtion. 2 role. 1817. Also 1853. 

fhalaba the Destroyer (a metrioal romance). 2to1s. 1801. 2ndedn. 1809. 
3rd edn. 181A 

Madoc. 1805. 2yol^ 1815. 1825. 

The Corse of Kehama. . 1810. 1818. 1853. 

Roderick, the last of the Doths. 1814. 2nd edn. 2 vols. 1815. Also 1818, 
1826. Translated into Dotoh, with a prefatory notice by Bilderdijk, W. 
The Hague, 1823-4. 

Odes to. ..the Prince Begent...the Emperor of Russia, and ... the King of 
Prussia. 1814 

Carmen Nuptiale, The Lay of the Laureate. (On the marriage of Princess 
Charlotte.) 1816. 

The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo. 1816. 2nd edn. 1816. 

Wat Tyler; a Dramatic Poem. Sherwin’s Edition. Price Two Pence. 

[1817.] (Presumed the first edn.) ^ 

— a dramatic poem in three acts. 1817. (Pirated edn.) 

a dramatic poem, with a preface suitable to recent circumstanoes. 1817. 

Carmen Triumphale, for the commencement of the year 1814. 1821. 

A Vision of Judgment. 1821. 

A Tale of Paraguay. 1825. 

All for Love; and The Pilgrim to Compostella. 1829. 

The Devil’s Walk; a poem by S. T. Coleridge and R. Southey. 1830. 

Oliver Newman: a New-England tale (unfinished); with other poetical 
remiuns. Ed. Hill, H. 1845. 

Robin Hood : a fragment. By the late Robert Southey and Caroline Southey. 
With other fragments and poems by Robert Southey and Caroline 
Southey. Edinburgh and London, 1847. 

D. Prose Works 

The Flagellant. [Written by Southey and other Westminster scholars. 
Nine weekly parts, from March 1 to April 26, 1792. The article on 
corporal punishment, for which Southey was dismissed the school, is in 
no. V. Only the B.M. copy (C. 58. e. 21) extant. Southey’s autograph is 
ox^ first title-page.] 

Letters written during a short Residence in Spain and Portugal. Bristol, 
’ 1797. 3rd edn. London, 1808. 

Letters from* England ; by Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella (t.e. Southey) . • • 
Translated from the Si)anish. 3 vols. 1807. 1814. 

History of Brazil. 3 pts. 1810-19. 

Omniana, or Horae Otiosiores. 2 vols. 1812. (Nos. 87-92, 97, 98, 102, 103, 
105, 106, 109-111, 113, 114, 117-129, 155, 160 vol. i, and 171, f7p, 205 vol. ii, 
by Coleridge.) 

The Life of Nelson. 2 vols. 1813. 1830. 1853. 

New edition, with additional notes and plates, and a general index. 

(Bohn’s Illustrated Library.) 1861. 

Ed. with introduction and notes by Butler, H. B. . . . with maps, plans, 

and other illustrations. 1911. 

A Letter to W. Smith, Esq., M.P., from R. Southey [on occarion of certain 
strictures n|ade by W. Smith in the Hoi^ of Commons on the nfritinflfg 
of Southey]. 1817. t ^ * 
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The Life of Wefley; and Ae rise and progress of Methodism. 2 rols. 1820. 

with notes by . » . Coleridge, S« T. . . • and Jtemarks on the life and character 

of J. Wedey by . B^nox, A. Ed. Soothey, C. C. 2 toIs. 1846. Bptd 
1858. Tradslated into German. Hamburg, 1828. 

The Expedition of Orsaa, "and the Crimes of Agidrre. 1821. 

The Life of Oliver Cromwell. Quarterly Bev. no. l, July 1821. 

History of tiie Peninsular War. 3 vols. 1823-32. 

The Book of the Church. 2 vols. 1824. 1837. 1841. 1859. With notes 
from Yindioiae Eeeleriae Anglioanae. 1869, etc. » 

Tindidae Ecoleriae Anglioanae. Letters to C. Butler, Esq. comprising 
Essays on the Bomish Beligion and vindicating The Book of the Church. 
1826. 

Sir Thomas More: or, Colloquies on the progress and prospects of Society. 

2 vols. 1829. 2ndedn. 1831. 

Essays Moral and Political « • . now first collected. 2 vols. ' 1832. 

Lives of the British Admirals, with an introductory view of the Naval History 
of England. [Continued by Bell, B.] 5 vols. 1833-40. ^ 

The Doctor. 7 vols. 1834-47. (Vols. 'vi and vii ed. Warter, J. W.) 

The Life of the Bev. Andrew Bell, comprising the history of the rise and 
progress of the system of Mutual Tuition. 3 vols. 1844. [First vol. 
only by B. Southey.] * 

Common inace Book. Ed. by his son-in-law Warier, J. W. (Vol. i. Choice 
Passages. 1849. Yol.ii. Sperial Collections. 1849. YoLiii. Analytical 
Beadings. 1850. Yol. iv. Original Memoranda. 1851.) 

Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands in the autumn of 1815. 1902. With 
an introduction by Nicoll, W. B. 1903. 

E. Correspondence 

The Life and Correspondence of Bobert Southey. Edited by his son, C. C. 
Southey. 6 vols. 1849-50. 

Selections from the Letters of Bobert Southey. . . . Edited ... by W arter, J. W* 
4 vols. 1856. 

The Correspondence of Bobert Southey with Caroline Bowles. To^hich are 
added: Correspondence with Shelley, and Southey’s Dreams. Ed., with 
introduction, Dowden, E. Dublin, 1881. 

Letters from the Lake Poets. Ed. Stuart, M. 1889. 

Letters of Bobert Southey. A selection, ed. with introduction and notes 
by Fitsgerald, M. H« Oxford, 1912. (The World’s Classios.) ^ 

F. Translated and Edited fVbrks 

#• 

Amadis of Gaul. By Yasco Lobeira. (From the Spanish version of Garcioiv 
dones de Montalvo hy B. Southey.) 1863. 

The Works of Thomas Chatterton. [Edd. Cottle and Southey.] 1803. 
Palmerin of England. 4 vols. (Corrected by B. Southey.) 1807. 

Specimens of the later English Poets, with preliminary notices by B. Southey« 

3 vols. 1807. 

Chroniele of the Cid, from the Spanish, by B. Southey. 1808. 

The remains of H. K. White. WiQi an account of his life by B. Southey. 
1808.* 

The byrth, lyf, and actes of Kyng Arihur. With an introduction and notes 
by B. Southey. 1817. 

THe Pilgrim’s P ro gr e s s . With.a life of Jcdin Bunyan Igr B. Sontiiey. 
* 1880. 
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Sdeet Works of the British Poets^from Chaneerto JoDsoOiirtflthktffmphieBl 
sketches, by B. Southey. 1881. 

Attempts, in verse.... With some aoooimt of the writer (John Jones, Semmt) 
written by himself, and an introdnctory essay on the livJs and works of 
our nnednoated poets, by B. Southey, Poet laureate. 1831. 

See^ also^ bibliography to chap, iv, aafs, William Cowper, sect. ii. 

% 

• G. Biography and Criticum ' 

8ee^ also^ the various introdudions to editions of Southey’s Works mentioned 

in sections b~e, ante. 

Betham, E. A House of Letters: being excerpts from the correspondence 
of ...Southey... and others with Matilda Betham. ‘ [1905.] 

Browne, C. Life of Bobert Southey. 1854. 

Byron, Lord. Letters and Journals. 6 vols. Ed. Prothero, B. E. 1898, 

1901. 

Ohorley, H. F. The Authors of England. 1888. 

Colerid^, S. T. Biographia Literaria. 2 vols. 1817. 

Cottle, J. Beminiscences of S. T. Coleridge and Bobert Southey. 1847. 
Courthope, W. J. A History of English Poetry. Tol. vi, chap. A iii, aho 
pp. 247-8. 1910. 

Dennis, J. Bobert Southey. Studies in English Literature. 1876. 

Bobert Southey. The story of his life written in his letters. Boston 

(C.8.A.), 1887. 

De Quincey, Thomas. Beminiscences of the Lake Poets. Works. Ed. 

Masson, D. Yol. ii. Edinburgh, 1889. 

Dowden, E. Southey. (English Men of Letters Series.) 1874. 

Gilflllan, G. Bobert Southey. Galleries of literary portraits. Yol. i. 
1856. 

Hazlitt, W. The Spirit of the Age: or, Contemporary Portraits. 1825. 

Works. Edd. Glover, A. and Waller, A. B. Yol. iv. 1902. 

Jordan, W. Men 1 have known. 1866. 

Knigh^ W. A. Memorials of Coleorton, etc. 1887. 

Landor, W. S. Imaginary Conversations. 1826. 

Macaulay, T. B. Critical and Historical Essays, pp. 97-120; 180-8. 1852. 
Bobberd^ J. W. A memoir of the life and writings of the late William 
Taylor, of Norwich,... Contmning his Correspondence... with B. S. 
and « • . other eminent literary men. 2 vols. 1843. 

Bobinson, H. Grabb. Diary. Ed. Sadler, T. 8 vols. 1869. 2 vols. 1872. 
Saintsbury, G. Bobert Southey. Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860. 
2nd ser.* 1895. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Life. 10 vols. By Lockhart, John G. 1903. 

Familiar Letters. 1894. 

Smiles, Samuel. A Publisher and his friends. Mwoir of the late John 
Murray, with an account of the origin and progress of the^use, 1768- 
« 1843. 2 vols. 1891. 

Steidien, Sir L. Southey’s Letters. Studies of a Biographer. YoL iv. 

1902. 

Symons, A. Bobert Southey. Saturday Beview. YoL cii, pp. 825, 356. 
1906. 

Thackeray, W. M. The Four Georges. (George III.) 1861. 

Watson, & Observations on Southey’s Life of Wesley. 1820. 

Westminster School Begister from 1764 ^to 1883. Compiled by JSarkkr, 
G. F. B. and Stenning, A. H. 1892. . * 
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II. Lesser Poets 
* . ChriHopher AnHey 

^ Poetical Works of the late Christopher Anstey, Bsq^ with some Aooount of 
the Life and Writings of the Author by his Smit John Anstey^ Esq. 
1808. 

Tlie New Bath Ouidey or Memoirs of the B-r^ (Blunderhead) Family, in a 
series of Poetical Bpistlea 1766. 

On the much lamented Death of the Marquis of Taristock. 1767. 

The Patriot, a Pindaric Address to Lord.Buckhorse. Cambridge, 1767. 

A Serious Alarum to the People of Bath. [1772.] 

The Priest Dissected. A poem. 1774. 

An Election Ball. 1776. 

A Familiar Epistle (in verse) from C. Anstey, Esq. to C. W. Bampfylde, Esq. 

Translated and addressed to the ladies. Dublin, 1777. 

Envy. 1778. 

Speculation, or a Defence of Mankind. 1780. 

Liberality, or the Decayed»Maoaroni. 1788. 

The Farmer’s Daughter, a poetical tale. 1795. ^ 

Britain’s Genius, a song. 1797. 

Maier, Walter. Ghristoplier Anstey und der New Bath Guide. Ein Beitrag 
zur Entwicklung der englischen Satire im 18 Jahrhundert. Heidelberg, 
1914. 

Daniel Bellamy^ the elder and the younger 

The Cambro-Britannic Engineer ... a mock-heroic poem. 1722. 

Love Triumphant, or the Rival Goddesses. 1722. 

The Young Ladies’ Miscellany. 1723. 

The Rival Priests.... A farce. [By D. Bellamy the Elder and Younger.] 
1739. 

The Perjur’d Devotee ... a comedy. [By D. Bellamy the Elder and Younger.] 
1741. 

Ethic Amusements by Mr Bellamy, revised by his son D. Bellamy. 1768. 
Ethic Amusements. Ethic tales . . .and fables. . . . By . . . Fenelon. . . . From the 
French. [1770.] (An addition, separately published, to the preceding 
work.) 

William Lisle Bowles 

The Poetical Works of W. L. B. With memoir, critical dissertation, 
and explanatory notes. .. by. ..G. Gilftllan. Edinburgh, 185$. 

Sonnets, written chiedy on picturesque spots during a tour. 1789. 

Verses to John Howa^ 1789. 

The Grave of Howard. A poem. Salisbury, 1790. 

St Michael’s Mount. A poem. 1798. 

The Battle of the Nile. 1799. 

The Borrows of Switzerland. ISQl. 

The Picture. 1803. 

The Spirit of Discovery : or, the Conquest of the Ocean. 1804. 

Bowden Hall. 1806. 

The Missionary. 1813. 1815. 1816. 

Tfie Grave of the last Saxon. 18^. • 

EAen Gray; or the dead mfiiden’s curse* 1823. 
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Days Departed; or Banwell Hill, alay of tlie SoTern Sea. 1828. 

8t John in Patmos; or the last Apostle. 1833. 

Scenes and Shadows of Days Departed. 1837. (With an antohihgraphieai 
introduotion.) • 

The YiUage Terse-Book. 1837. 

Samuel Boyee 

Translations and Poems written on several oooasions. 1738. 

Deity. A poem. 1739. 

The Canterbury Tates, modernis’d [by Beyse, S. etc.]. 1741. 

An Historical Review of the Transactions of Europe from the Commence- 
ment of the War with Spain in 1739, to the Insurrection in Scotland 
in 1745. Beadin^r* 1747. 

The Praise of Peace; a poem in three cantos. 1749. 

Life^by Chalmers, A. The Works of the En^rlish Poets. Yol. ziv. 1810. 

Sir James Bland Burges. {Knovm after 1821 as Sir James Lamb.) 
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, CHAPTER IX • 

BLAKE 

A full bibliography of Blake’s works is in preparation by Mr Geoffrey 

Keynes. 

I. Manuscripts and Original Issues 
A. MSS. 

Seven-page MS, without title or date, containing two prose fragments, the 
first and longer ptd by W. M. Bossetti as irregular verse in The 
Monthly Beview (August 1903), under the title of The Pasrions. The 
remaining fragment has never been ptd as a whole. 

[An Island in the Moon]. MS without title or date: circa 1784. Ptd by 
Ellis, E. J., The Beal Blake, pp. 67-82. 

Tiriel, MS by Mr Blake. n.d.; circa 1788. 

The Four Zoas. The Torments of Love and Jealousy in the Death and 
Judgment of Albion, the Ancient Man, by William Blake, 1797. This 
is the revised form, made circa 1800. In the earlier version (1797), the 
title-page read: Yala or The Death and Judgment of the Ancient Man. 
A Dream of Nine Nights by William Blake 1797. 

Bossetti MS, also known as the MS Book, or, less correctly, as Ideas of Good 
and E^. Originally a sketch-book, it was used, from time to time during 
a period of some eighteen years, for the transcription or drafting of 
verse and prose. The principal literary contents, in chronological order 
are (1) certain of the Songs of Experience and lyrics of the same period 
(1793<4); (2) longer and more definitely symbolic poems, «nd epigrams 
on art and artists (1800-3); (3) prose entries: Advertisement to 
Blake’s Canterbury Pilgrims from Chaucer, containing anecdotes of 
Artists, printed as Public Address by D. G. Bossetti . For the year 1810: 
Additions to Blake’s Catalogue of Pictures etc., which Bossetti bAH 
renamed A Vision of the Last Judgment; (4) The Everlasting Gospd 
{circa 1810). 

A full bibliographical description of the Bossetti MB Is given in 
Blake’s Poetical Works, ed. John Sampson, Oxford, 1905. « 
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VUkeibkg MS, oontaiiiipif U&t tranaeriptQ otten poems, written drca 1800-4 
See Sampson, op. eit. , 

Important matter is found in Blake’s marginalia to the following works: 
Swedenborir* The Wisdom of Andreis ooneeminff Divine Love and Wisdom. 

Edn of 1788. Ptd Ellis, E. J., The Beal Blake, pp. 109-115. 

Lavateris Aphorisms. Edn of 1788. Ellis, pp. 123-151. 

Beynold’s Diseonrses. 3 toIs. 1798. EUis, pp. 371-396. 

Bacon’s Essays. 1798. Gilchrist, voL i, pp. 267-9. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. Edn of 1815. Ellis, pp. 415-419. 

Ihr Thornton’s pamphlet on the Lord’s Prayer. 1827. Ellis, pp. 365-7. 


B. Works printed by Blakds method of relief •etching^ 
unless otherwise stated 

There is No Natnral Religion. 

No perfect copy of this work is known. W. Muir in his facsimile 
has rearranged the plates of the copy in the Print Boom of the British 
Museum, and an imperfect set formerly in his own possession, combining 
them into a tractate in two parts. Sampson (Blake’s Poetical Works. 
Oxford edition, 1913) fdilows the same arrangement in the main. 

All Religions are One. 

* A series of plates in the possession of the Linnell family, with the 
title*plate supplied from the set formerly owned by W. M. Muir; see 
Sampson, op. cit. pp. xxvi-xxviiL 

Songs of Innocence. 1789. The Author and Printer W. Blake. 

The Book of Thel. The Author and Printer Willm Blake 1789. 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. No date, but apparently written in 
1790. 

A Song of Liberty. No date, drca 1792. 

YisionB of the Daughters of Albion. The Eye sees more than the Heart 
knows. Printed by Willm Blake, 1793. 

America, a Prophecy. Lambeth. Printed by William Blake in the year 
1793. 

Songs of Experience. 1794. The Author and Printer, W. Blake. 

Songs of Innocence and of Experience Shewing the Two Contrary States of 
the Human Soul. No date, but drca 1794 

Europe, a Prophecy. Lambeth. Printed by Will. Blake, 1794 

The First Book of Urizen. Lambeth. Printed by Will. Blake, 1794. 

The Book of Los. Lambeth. Printed by W. Blake, 1795. Etched text. 

The Book of Ahania. Lambeth. Printed by W. Blffte, 1795. Etched 
text. 

The Song of Los. Lambeth. Printed by W. Blake, 1795. 

Milton, a Poem in 2 Books. The Author and Printer W. Blake. 1894. To 
Justify the Ways of God to Men. 

Jerusalem, the JESmanation of the Giant Albion, 1804. Printed by W. Blake, 
Sth Molton St. In both MOton and Jerusalem, the date on the title-page, 
1804 relates to the commencement, not to the completion of the labour of 
engraving. ^ » 

For the Sexes. The Gates of Paradise. No date. [1805-10.] A number 
of verses accompanying a revised issue of the earlier plates For Children. 
The Gates of ParadUse, 1793. The symbolism of the verses is afmllar in 
character to that of Jerusalem* 

[Liipooon Aphorisms], detached sentences written about a line-engraving of 
Jhe ](iaocoon. , No date, ctrea 1618. * 
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On HoBier’s Poetary. On^Yiri^. No date, but dearly file product of Blake’s 
latestperiod. 

The Ghost of Abel, A Berelation In the Yidonsof Jehorah Been by William 
Blake. Colophon: 1822. W. Blake’s Original Stereotype was 1788. 

C. Works printed in ordinary type 

Poetical Sketches. By W. B. London, Printed in the Year m dcc lxxx iil 

The French Beyolntion. A Poem, in Seven Books. Book the First London: 
Printed for J. Johnson, No. 72, St Paul’s Church-yard, m dcc xci. 

A Descriptive Catalogne of Pictures, Poetical and Historical Inventions. 
Painted by William Blake, in Water Colours, Being the Anrient Method 
of Fresco Painting Restored: and Drawings, For Public Inspection, and 
for Sale by Private Contract. London: Printed by D. N. Shury, 7, Berwick- 
^ Street, Soho, for J. Blake, 28, Broad-Street, Golden Square, 1809. 

Works lost or not identified : 

Onthoun. See Gilchrist’s Life, vol. ii, p. 262. 

Barry: a Poenu Cf. Rossetti MS, p. 60. 

Book of Moonlight. Ihid. p. 46. 

II. Modern Editions 

Songs of Innocence and Experience, with a preface containing a memoir of 
Blake by Wilkinson, J. J. Garth. 1839. 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. Facsimile by Hotten. 1868. 

The Poems of William Blake, comprising Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience, together with Poetical Sketches and some copyright poems 
not in any other edition. [Ed., with an introduction, by Shepherd, R. H.] 
1874. 

The Poetical Works of William Blake, Lyrical and Misoellaneons. Ed. with 
a Prefatory Memoir by Rossetti, William Michael. 1874. 

Jerusalem, the Emanation of the Giant Albion, Pearson’s facsimile. 
1877. 

There is No Natural Religion. Songs of Innocence. Songs of Experience. 
The Book of Thel. The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. Yisions of the 
Daughters of Albion. America. Europe. The First Book of Urizen. 
The Song of Los. Milton. The Gates of Paradise. On Homer. On 
Virgil : reproduced in facrimile by Muir, W. 1884-90. 

The Book of Ahania. Facsimile by Griggs, W. 1892. 

The Works of William Blake: Poetic, Symbolic, and Critical. Ed. with 
Lithographs of the Illustrated Prophetic Books and a Memoir and 
Interpretation by Ellis, E. J. and Teats, W. B. 3 vols. 1893. 

Selections from the writings of William Blake with an introductory essay by 
Housman, Lawrence. 1893. 

The Poems of William Blake. Ed. by Yeats, W. B. [The Mnses^ Library.] 
1893. 

The Prophetic Books of William Blake. Jerusalem. E^ by Maclagan, 
E, R. D. and Russell, A. G. B. 1904. • 

The Poetical Works of William Blake. A new and verbatim text from the 
manusorii^t, engraved, and letterpress originals, with variorum re a d ing s 
Ami bibliographical notes and prefaces by Sampson, John. Oxford, 
1905. 

The LyriOsl Poems of Blake: text by Sampson, J., introduetion by Raleigh, 
Walter. Oxford, 1906. 

The Poetical Works of William Blake, ed. and annotated by Ellis, Edwip J. 
2 vds. 1906. • . I • 
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The Prophetie Bookii^^of William Blake. lOltoii. pd. by Maelagan, E. B. P. 
and Biuflell* A. G. B. 1907. 

Die Ethik der Fmohtbarkeit. {flections from Blake’s works tnmslaled 
into German by Tanbe, Otto Ton. Jenai 1907. 

The Marriage of HeaTen and HelL Bd. Stokes, F. G. 1911. 

The Poetical Works of William Blake, inolnding the nnpnblished French 
Bevolntion, together with the Minor Prophetic Books, and Selections 
from the Fonr Zoas, Milton, and Jerusalem. Ed. with an Introdnction 
and Textual Notes by Sampson, John. Oxford, 1913. 

III. Biography and Criticism 

Beeching, H. C. Blake’s Beligious Lyrics. Essays and Studies by Members 
of the English Assodation. ToL iii. 1912. 

Benoit, F. Un Mattre de I’Art. Blake le Tisionnaire. Lille, 1906. , 

Berger, P. William Blake ; Mysticisme et Po^sie. Paris, 1907. 

Blidie, W. Letters, together with a life by Tathiun, Frederick, ed. by 
Bussell, A. G. B. 1906. 

Brooke, Stopford A. Studies in Poetry. 1907. 

Ellis, E. J. The Beal Blake, a Portrait Biography. 1907. 

Elton, Oliver. A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830. 2 vols. 1912. 
Garnett, Bicfaard. William Blake, Painter and Poet. Portfolio, No. 22, 

1895. 

Gilchrist, Alexander. Life of Blake. 2 vols. 1863. 2nd edn. 1880. New 
edn. 1906. 

Hewlett, Henry E. Imperfect Genius: William Blake. Contemporary 
Beview. Vol, xxviii, pp. 756-784. 1876. 

Kassner, B. Die Mystik, die Ednstler, und das Leben. Leipzig, 1900. 
Moore, T. Sturge. William Blake and his Aesthetic. Art and Life. 
1910. 

Bussell, A. G. B. The Engravings of William Blake. 1912. 

Saintsbury, George. A History of English Prosody. Yol. iii. 1910. 
Selinoourt, Basil de. William Blake. 1909. 

Story, A. T. William Blake. His Life, Character, and Genius. 1893. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles. William Blake: a Critical Essay. 1868. 
New edn. 1906. 

Symons, Arthur. William Blake. 1907. The authoritative life of Blake, 
with criticism, and reprints, from the following contemporary sources, of 
entries conoeming Blake: H. C. Bobinson’s Diary and Beminisoenoes; 
B. H. Malkin’s A Father’s Memoirs of his Child, 1806; Lady Charlotte 
Bury’s Diary, 1820; as well as J. T. Smith’s Biographical Sketch in the 
second volume of Nollekens and his Times, 1828; and Allan Cunningham’s 
Life in his Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects, 1830. 

Thomson, James [B. Y.]. Essay on the Poems of William Blake, appended 
to his Shelley, a poem. 1885. Bptd in Biographical and Critical Studies. 

1896. 

Wioksteed, JrH. Blake’s Yision of the Book of Job. 1910. 

Teats, W. B. Ideas of Gh>od and Evil. 1903. 
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CHAPTER X 

BUBNB 

LESSER SCOTTISH TERSE 

« h Robert Burns 

A oonsidenible Rumber of the original MS copies of Bnms^s pnama 
letters are still preserved in public libraries and other institutions. The 
more important public collections are those in the British Museum (including 
many of the songs contributed to Johnson’s Soots Musical Museum), the 
collection formerly in the Liverpool Athenaeum, which hma been gifted by its 
purchaser to Scotland, the Edinburgh University Library, Edinburgh Oor^ 
poration Buildings, and Edinburgh Portrait Gallery, the Monument MnaAnm 
at Kilmarnock, and the Burns Cottage at AUoway. 

Bibliographies of the writings of Bums have been published as follows : 

W. C. The printed works of Robert Bvflhis. A bibliography in out- 
line. Glasgow, 1899. 

Ewing, J. C. Selected list of the works of Robert Burns, and of books upon 
his life and writings. 1899. 

Bibliography of Robert Bums [to 1796]. [Privately ptd.] 1909. 

M’Kie, J. The bibliography of Robert Burns. Kilmarnock, 1881. 

A. Works 

Poems chjefly in the Scottish Dialect. Kilmarnock, 1786. Facsimile reprint. 
Kilmarnock, 1867 and 1909. 

Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. Edinburgh, 1787 (two impressions, in 
one of which the word ^skinking’ occurs as ^stinking’). 

The Third edition. London, 1787. Pirated edns, Belfast, 1787, and 

Dublin, 1789 and 1790 ; another edn with Soots poems selected from the 
works of Ferguson, B., New York, 1788 ; other edns, Edinburgh, 1790 
[rare], and Belfast, 1790. 

The Soots Musical Museum. By Johnson, James. 5 vols. Edinburi^ 
1787-1803. Ed. Stenhouse, Laing and Sharpe in 6 vols. 1833 and 4 vols. 
1853. [Contains nearly two hundred songs and adaptations, contributed 
by Bums.] 

The Prayer of Holy Willie, a canting, hypocritical Kirk elder. With 
quota^ons from the Presbyterian Eloquence. Printed in the year 

MDCCLXXXIX. 

The Ayrshire Garland, an Excellent New Song : Tune the Vicar and Moses, 
1789. [Broad Sheet. The Kirk’s Alarm.] 

A Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs for the Toioe by Thomson, 
George. 6 vols. 1793-1811. [Contains over one hundred songs and 
adaptations contributed by Bum&] 

Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. The Second Edition considerably 
enlarged. 2 vols. Edinburgh, London, 1793. [Also an edn, 2 vid% 
Belfast, 1793 (the 2nd voL consists of the additional poems pubUshed 
in the Edinburgh 1793 edn).] 

Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 2 vols. A New Edition, considerably 
enlarged. Edinburgh, 1794. [A revised reprint of the 1793 edn.] Also 
Edinburgh, 1798, 1800. * . $ • 
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Poefay Original and Select Olnagow. [A aeries of dbapbooks by BraA 
uoA Beid, begiin c. 1794^ in whieb some of Bnnu^s songs are indndea. 
The set repnblidied in three toIs. 1796, 1797, and 1798.] 

The Election. Printed for prirate distribution by James Hill, Esqr W.S. 
1795. 

Buy braw troggin.* An Excellent New Song. Tune: Buy Broom Besoms. 
[1796.] 

Tracts published by, Stewart and Mrikle. No. 2. Olasgow, 1796. [An 
Unco Monmfn’ Tale]. Also four tracts published by them in 1799, 
containing The JoUie Beggars, The Kirk’s Alarm, "Letter to a Taylor, 
An Unco Mournful Tale, Holy Willie’s Prayer, The Epistle to John 
Goudie, and On Dining with Lord Daer. The whole republiriied in 
1800 as the Poetical Miscellany: in seven numbered [Complete sets 
are rare.] 

The Merry Muses. [Surreptitiously printed. Original and unaltered edn.] 

Tracts printed by Darid William, Craig’s Close, for George Gray, Bookseller, 
North Bridge St, Edinburgh, 1799. [Several contain pieces by Bums 
which had appeal in Edinburgh newspapers.] 

The Works of Bobert Bums with an Account of his Life, and a Criti- 
cism of his Writings. To which are prefixed some observations on the 
character and conditions of the Scottish Peasantry. [Currie’s edn, but 
anonymous.] 4 vols. Liverpool, London and Edinburgh, 1800. 2nd 
corrected edn. 1801. Frequently rptd. With the addition of Cromek’s 
Beliques and contributions by Bums, Gilbert. 5 vols. 1814. With ad- 
ditional pieces. 4 vols. Montrose, 1816. With further particulars of the 
author’s life, new notes, and many other additions by Bums, Gilbert. 
London, 1820. 

Poems ascribed to Bobert Bums, the Ayrshire Bard, not contained in any 
edn of his works hitherto published. Glasgow, 1801. 

Stewart’s edn of Burns’s Poems, including a number of original pieces never 
before published. With his life and character. To which is added an 
appendix, consisting of his correspondence with Clarinda. Glasgow, 
1802. 

Letters addressed to Clarinda by Bobert Bums. Glasgow, 1802. 

Beliques of Bobert Bums, consisting chiefly of original letters, poems, and 
criticri observations on Scottish songs. Collected and published by 
Cromek, B. H. 1808. 2nd edn. 1813. 3rd edn. 1817. 

The Poetical Works of Bobert Bums, with his life. Engravings on wood by 
Bewick from original designs by Thurston. 2 vols. Alnwick, 1808. 

The Caledonian Musicri Museum, a complete vocal library of the best Scotch 
songs ancient and* modem. [Ed. by the eldest son of Bums, and in- 
cluding over two hundred of his father’s songs.] 1809. 

Poems, Letters, etc. ascribed to Bobert Burns^ the Ayrshire Bara, not con- 
tained in any edn of his works hitherto published. 1809. 

Select Scottish Songs,* Ancient and Modem, with critical observations and 
biographical notices by Bobert Bums. Ed. Cromek, B. H. 1810. 

Poems by Bobert Bums with an Account of his Life and Bemarks on his 
Writings [by Walker, Josiah]. Containing also many poems and letters 
not in Currie’s edn. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1811. Another edn, London, 
1811. 

The Poems and Songs of Bobert Bums with a Life of the Author etc., by 
Paul, Hamilton. Air [nc], 1819. 

The Poetical Works of Bobert Bums. Including sevend pieces not inserted 
c in Dr Currie’s edn; exhibited under a new plan of arrangement. 2 vols. 

a 81 % • 
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The W&rks of Robert Bomfl* Inolndinjp hie Letters to darindai and the 
whole of his snspi^essed poems. 4 yols. 1821. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bnms with his Songs and Fragments, ifo 
whieh are prefixed a History of ^e Poems by Bnmsy b*.. and a Sketch 
of his life. 2 yoIb. 1822. 

The Songs and Ballads of Robert Bums. Including ten never before pub- 
lished [though privately printed in the Merry Muses], 1828, 

The Poeiioal Works of Robert Bums. Including all the pieces originally 
published by Dr Currie, with various additions. New edn with enlarged 
glossary, etc. 1824. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bums. 2 vols. 1830. 2nd edn by Nicholasi 
Sir Harris. 3 vols.^ 1839. [Contains several pieces not preriously ptdy 
and, also, other versions from new manuscripts giving various readings.] 
3rd edn in 3 vols, 1866. 

The Works of Robert Bums, with his Life by Cunningham, AUan, 8 vols. 
1834. And later edns. 

The Works of Robert Bums. Ed. by the Ettriok Shepherd and Motherwell, 
W. 5 vols. Glasgow, 1834r-6. [Originally issued in parts.] 

The Works of Robert Burns. Containing his Life by Lockhart, John [fie]« 
New York, 1836. • 

The Works of Robert Bums with selected notes by Cunningham, A.; a bio- 
graphical and critical introduction and a glossary by Wagner, Dr A. 
Leipzig, 1835. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns, to which are now added notes illus- 
trating historical, personal and local allusions. [By Chambers, Robert.] 
Edinburgh, 1838. 

The Prose Works of Robert Bums with the notes of Currie and Cromek and 
many by the present editor [Chambers, Robert], Edinburgh, 1839. 

The Consespondence between Bums and Clarinda. With a memoir of 
M’Lehose, Mrs. Arranged and ed. by her grandson M’Lehose, W. C. 
Edinburgh, 1843. 

The Complete Works of Robert Bums, containing his poems, letters, 
songs, his letters to Clarinda and the whole of his suppressed poems, etc. 
1843. 

The Works of Robert Bums with Dr Currie’s memoir of the poet and an 
essay on his genius and character by Professor Wilson. 2 vols. Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and London, 1843-4, 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. With the life and portrait of the 
author. Leipzig, 1845. [Tauchnitz Collection.] , 

The Life and Works of Robert Bums. Ed. Chambers, Robert. 4 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1851-2. Library edn. 4 vols. 1856-7. Another edn. 4 vols. 
1859-69. Revised by Wallace, William [with new information and many 
new letters]. 4 vols. 1896. 

Tam o^ Shanter. A Characteristic Cantata by Howard Glover, poetry by 
Robert Bums. 1856. | 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bums. With memoir, critfcal dissertation 
and explanatory notes by Gilfillan, George. The text ed. by Cowden 
Clarke, Charles. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1864. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bums. Ed. from the best printed and nmnn- ^ 
script authorities, with glossarial index and a biographical memoir by* 
Smith, Alexander. 2 vols. 1865. Frequently rptd. 

Life and Works of Robert Bums, by Waddell, P. H. Glasgow, 1867. 

Poems and Songs of Robert Bums, with illustrations by Herdman, R., 
Paton, H., Bough, S., Steel, G., Btfll, D. 0., M’Whirter, J. and oOm 
Scottish Artists. Edinburgh, 1868. ^ * 
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Knmar&ookPopiilar Editioii of the Poetical Works of Robert With 

^ jv a memdr of the poet and new annotatkmB by Dooglas, W. 8. 2 Tola. 
Kilmamook. 1871. Beriaed and extended. 2 tide. Kilmarnock, 1876. 
Be-effited and oondenaed. 1896. 

Bobert Bnma’a Common Place Book. Printed from the Original Mannaoript 
In the poaaeaaion of Adam, John. €hpeenock, Edinburgh [priraMy 
printed], 1872. 

Bomeaccountof the Olenrlddell MSS of Bnma’a Poema. WithaeTcralpoema 
nerer before publiidied. Ed. Bright, Henry. liTcrpool [prirately 
printed], 1874 

The Worka of Bobert Bnma. Ed. Donglaa, W. Scott. 6 toIb. [Tola, i-iii 
Poetry, vole, iv-vi Proae]. Edinburgh, 1877-9. [Gontaina variouB 
lettera and poema not proTionaly printed.] 

The National Bnma. Ed. Gilfillan, George. Including the aira of all the 
Songa and an original life of Buma by the editor. Glasgow, 1879-80. 

The Poetioid Worka of Bobert Buma.- Ed. with a memoir by Aitken, Gebrge 
A. 8 Tola. 1893. 

The Poema of Bobert Buma. Ed. Lang, Andrew and Graigie, W. A. 1896, 
and later edna. 

The Complete Poetical Worka of Bobert Bnma. Ed. Bobertaon, Jamea 
Logie. 8 Tola. 1896. [The Oxford Bnma.] 

The Poetry of Bobert Buma. Ed. Henley, W. E. and Henderaon, T. F. 
4 Yola. Edinburgh, 1896-7. [Eclectic text, with aome new poema, variona 
readinga, and notea on origina, metrea, etc.] Cheaper edn. 4 Tola. 1901. 

Correapondence of Bobert Buma and Mra Dunlop. With elucidationa by 
Wallace, William, 1898. 

The Court of Equity on the Libel Summona by Bobert Bums. [Privately 
printed.] 1899. 

Complete Poetical Worka of Bobert Buma. With an appreciatio.i by Lord 
Boaebery. 1902. 

Poetical Worka of Bobert Buma with Life and Notes by Wallace, William. 
London and Edinburgh, 1902, and later edna. 

The Songa of Bobert Bnma now first printed with the Melodies for which 
they were written. With Bibliography, Historical Notes and Glossary 
by Dick, James C. 1903. 

Poems of Bobert Buma. Selected and edited with notes by Henderson, T. F. 
Heidelberg, 1906. 

Notes on Scottish Song. By Bobert Bums. Ed. Dick, J. C. 1908. 

B. Biography and Criticism 
[iSee, alsOf memoirs published with works, sect, a, ante] 

Aiken, P. F. Memorials of Bobert Bums and some of hia contemporaries 
and their descendants by the grandson of Bobert Aiken. 1876. 

^ Ainger, AI Biums. Lectures and Essays. ’ Yol. i. 1905. 

* Ainalie, H. A*Pilgrimage to the Land of Bums: containing anecdotes of 
the Bard*and of the characters he immortalised, etc. D^tford and 
London, 1822. New edn. 1892. 

Angellier, A. Bobert Bums: la vie et lea oeuvres. 2 vola. Paris, 1898. 

Annuid Bums Chroniole and Club Directory. Kilmarnock. From 1892. 
[Each number contains various papers of interest relating to the poet.] 

Arnold, M. Eaaaya in Criticism. Second series. 1888. 

Ayr. Beminiacenoes of Old Ayr. Edinburgh, 1864 

Bigmore^ E. C. Descriptive list of a Collection of Original Mannacript 
PoeiCB by Bobert Bums. lOSi. 
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Blaekie, J, Stnart Life of Bobert Bnrna. (Great Writers Seriea) 1888. 
Brooke, Stopford A. Theolo^ in tbe En^lidi Poets. 187A IQth edn. 1907. 
Brown, G. D. Robert Bums. In Blackwood’s Mafifaiine^ August 1896. 
Bnmomania: the celebrity of B.B. considered in a disooufse to which are 
added epistles in verse respectiniT Peter Pindar, Bums, etc. Bdinbnrffh, 
1811. 

Bums Calendar, The. A Manual, of Bumsiana: relatinuT to events in the 
poet^s history, and names associated with his life and writings, a concise 
bibliography aqd a record of Bums relics. Kilmarnock, 1874 
Bums Exhibition. Memorial Catalogue. Glasgow, 1896. 

Burnses Calf turn’d a Bull, or some remarks on his attack of Mr * * * * when 
preaching from Mat iv. 2. To which is added some observations on 
Dr M’G-ll’s practical essay. By a Rhymer. 1787. 

^ Carlyle, T. Bums [a review of Lockhart’s Life of Burns], in the Edinburgh 
Review for December, 1828. Rptd, 1854, and in his Collected Essays* 
T'requently rptd singly. 

On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History. 1841. Frequently 

rptd. 

Carruthers, R. The Highland Note-Book. Edinburgh, 1843. 

Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature. Vol. ii. Bums, by Wallace, 

• William. New edn. 1901. 

Chambers’s Encyclopaedia Bums, by Lang, Andrew. New edn. 1901. ' 

Chambers, Robert. The Picture of Scotland. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1827. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen. New edn by 

Thomson, T. 3 vola 1868. 

Courthope, W. J, History of English Poetry. Vol. vi. 1910. 

Cox, R. An Essay on the Character and Cerebral Development of Robert 
Bums. Edinburgh, 1859. 

Craigie, W. A. A Primer of Bums. 1896. 

Cunningham, A. Landscape Illustrations of the Life and Works of Bums, 
with original descriptions. 1835. 

Cuthbertson, J. Complete Glossary to the Poetry and Prose of Robert 
Bums. Paisley, 1886. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Bums, by Stephen, Sir Leslie. 

Edinburgh Magazine for October, November and December 1787. [Notices 
of the Edinburgh edn of Burns’s Poems.] 

Elton, O. Survey of English Literature, 1780*1830. 2 vols. 1912. 

Emerson, R. W. Miscellanies. 1884. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 11th edn. Burns, by Professor Nichol. Cam- 
bridge, 1910. 

Fitzgerald, E. Letters to Fanny Kemble, 1871-83. 1895. 

[Gairdnei^ Mrs.] Robert Bums: an enquiry into certain aspects of his Life 
and Character, etc. By a Scotchwoman. 1887. 

Gilfillan, G. Bums. Galleries of literary portraits. Vol. i. 1856* 

Graham, H. G. Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth Century. . 

1901. # 

Haddon, J. C. George Thomson, the friend of Burns, his liife and Cor- 
respondence. 1898. 

Hannay, J. Satire and Satirists. 1854 
Hawthorne, N. Our Old Home. 2 vols. Vol. n. 1863. 

Hazlitt,W. Bums and the Old Ballads. In Lectures on the English Poets. 

1818. W^cffks. Edd. W^aller, A. B. and Glover, A. VoL v. 1902* 
Henderson, T. F. Robert Bums. (Oxford Biographiea) 1904. 

The Auld Ayrshire of Robert Bums. 1906. • 

— »8eottisfi Vernacular Literature. SrdTedn. Edinbfvgh, 1910. ^ 
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BLenley, W« IL Burng. Lif6^geniiia, adiieYementyinToLiTofiheOent 0 iiftry 
Bnnig. Bdinbnrifl^ 1897. Bptd sepanitely, 18889 and In Colleeted 
Workst toL 11 I 9 190& 

[Hepburn, T. N.] ^ Gabriel Setonn/ Robert Bums. (Famous Scots Series.) 
1886. 

Heron, B. A Memoir of the Life of the late Robert Bams. Edinborgh, 
1787. 

Higlginsy James C. Life of Robert Boros. Edinburgh, 1883. 

Hil4 D. 0.9 Wilson, John and Chambers, Robert. Thf Land of Boros, a 
Series of Lands^pes and Portraits, illnstrative of the Life and Writing 
of the Scottish Poet. 2 toIs. Glasgow, 1840-1. 

Howitt, W. Homes and Haunts of the most eminent British Poets. 1848. 
Srdedn. 1857. 

Irving, David. History of Scottish Poetry. Ed. Carlyle^ J. Edinburgh,* 
1861. 

Lives of Scotdsh Poets. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1804. 2nd edn. 181(^. 

Jacks, W. ^bert Bums in other Tongues. A Critical Review of the 
Translations of the Songs and Poems of Robert Bums. Glasgow, 1886. 

Jeflirey, F. Reliques of Robert Burns, in Edinburgh Review for Jah. 1808 
(vol. xiii). Rptd in Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, vol. 11 , 1844. 
Yarious subsequent edns. ^ 

* Jolly, W. Robert Burns at Mossgiel: with Reminiscences of the Poet by his 
herd boy. Paisley, 1881. 

Keats, John. Life, Letters and Literary Remains. Ed. Milnes, B. M. 
[Lord Houghton]. 1848. Yarious subsequent edns. 

Kerr, B. Life of William Smellie [Burns’s printer]. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 
1811. 

Lang, Andrew. Letters to Dead Authors. 1886. 

Lockhart, J. G. Life of Robert Bums. 1828. 3rd edn corrected, Edin- 
burgh, 1830. New edn with Notice of the Death of the Poet’s Widow 
and a Memoir of the author. 1871. Enlarged edn by Douglas, W. S. 1882. 

[Lover, Samuel] * Ben Trovato.’ Rival Rhymes in honour of Bums, with 
curious illustrative matter. 1858. 

Mac Dowall, W. Burns in Dumfriesshire. Edinburgh, 1870. 

Mackay, A. Burns and his Kilmarnock Friends. Kilmarnock, 1874. 

Mackenzie, H. Review of the first Edinburgh edn of Burns’s Poems in 
vol. Ill of the Lounger. Edinburgh, 1787. 

Mackintosh, J. The iioets of Ayrshire from the 14th century to the present 
day. Dumfries [1812]. 

Maxwell, J. Animadversions on some Poets and Poetasters. Paisley, 1788. 
[Contains Hamilton’s answer in verse to the lines of Burns on the royal 
pidace at Stirling.] • 

Meyerfeld, M. Robert Bums. Studien zu seiner dichterischen Entwicklung. 
Berlin, 1888. 

Millar, J. H. A Literary History of Scotland. 1803. 

Hiller, F. The«Poets of Dumfriesshire. Glaggow, 1810. 

Minto, W. The Literature of the Georgian Era. Edinburgh, 1884. 

Molenaar, H. Robert Bunusf Beziehungen zur Litteratnr. Erlangen und 
Leip^, 1888. 

Muir, J. Bums at Galston and Ecclefechan. Glasgow, 1886. 

Monro, N. Ayrshire Idylls. 1812. ^ 

Neilson, W. A. Bums in Englidu Bptd from Anniversary papers by 
colleagues and pupils of George Lyman Kittredge. Boston, 1813. 

l!QdM>l,J. BobertBuros. A summary of his career and genius. Edinburgh, 

- 1382. afro, EjioyclopaediifBritannlca. ’ f 
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, OBphant, M. 0. The Literary History of Bogland in the end of iiie 
^ v eig'hteenth and beginning of the nineteenth oentnry. 3 TKds^ ToL i. 
1882. 

Parley, Peter. Famons Men of Modem Times. Philadelphia, 1843. 
Paterson, J. The Contemporaries of Bnms. Edinburgh, 1840. 

Peteikin, A. A Beview of the Life of Robert Bums, etc. Edinburgh, 1815. 
Reid, J« B. A Complete Word and Phrase Concordance to th e Poems and 
Songs of Robert Bums. Glasgow, 1899. 

Ritter, O. Qoellen^tudien su Robert Bums, fdr die Jahre 1773-83. Halle, 
1899. 

Qnellenstudien su Robert Bums, 1773-91. Berlin, 1901. 

Charlie he^s my darling, and other Bums originals. xxix. 

Halle, 1906. 

Robert Bums and the Ayrshire Moderates. Edinburgh [privately printed], 
1883. 

Robertson, J. L. In Scottish Fields. 1890. 

Fnrth in Field. 1894. 

Rogers, C. Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of Robert Bums and of 
the Scottish House of Bumes. Edinburgh, 1827. 

The Book of Robert Bums. 3 vols. Edinburgh: printed for the 

* Grampian Club, 1889-91. 

Rosebery, Earl of. Robert Bums: Two Addresses delivered at Dumfries 
and Glasgow on the Centenary of the Poet’s Death. Edinburgh, 1896. 
Ross, J. D. Early Critical Reviews on Robert Burns. Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, 1900. 

Rossetti, W. M. Lives of Famous Poets. 1878, and subsequent edns. 
Saintsbnry, G. A History of Nineteenth Century Literature, 1780-1895. 1896. 
Schipper, J. M. Beitrige und Studien zur englischen Kultur- und Literatur- 
Geschkhte. Wien und Leipzig, 1908. 

Scots, Society of Ancient. Lives of Eminent Scotsmen. 3 vols. Yol. i. 
1821. 

Scott, Sir W. Review of Cromek’s Reliques in vol. i (1809) of the Quarterly 
Review. 

Service, John. Bums. In voL iii of the English Poets. Ed. Ward, T. H. 
1880. 

Shairp, J. C. On the Poetic Interpretation of Nature. Edinburgh, 1877. 

Robert Bums. (English Men of Letters Series.) 1879. 

Aspects of Poetry, being Lectures delivered at Oxford. Oxford, 1881. 

Sketches in History and Poetry. Ed. Veitch, Jolm. Edinburgh, 


1887. 

Shelley, H. C. The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Bums. New York 
and London, 1897. 

Sterling, J. Essays and Tales. 2 vols. Yol i. 1848. 

Stevenson, R. L. Some Aspects of Robert Bnms. In Comhill Magazine. 

Yol. XL (1879). Rptd in Familiar Studies of Men and Books, 1882. 
Swinburne, A. C. Poem on Bums. In the Nineteenth Century, February 


1896. 

Taine, H. A. Histoire de la Littdratnre Anglaise. 4 vols. YoL in. 


Paris, 


Tait, A. Poems and Songs. Printed for and Sold by the author only, 1796. 

[Contfuns Diatribes on Bums and the Burns family.] 

Walker, Hugh. Three Centuries of Scottish Literature. 2 vols. YoL il 


Glasgow, 1893. 

Walker, Josiah. An account of the Life and Character of Robert Burtas. 
In his edn of Bums, 1811. Published separately. fSdinburgh, l^l.* 
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Wallaeei WilUam. The Charaoter and Genina of Barna In tdL iv of hia 
edn of Ohambera’a Bnnia. Edinburgh, 1896. « 

Wilson, J« Eaaaya Critical and ImaginatiTo. 4 vola YoL ni. Edinburgh, 
1857. 

Winter, A, with Bobert Buma Being Annals of his Patrons*and Asaoriatea 
in Edinburgh during the year 1786-7, etc. 1826. 

Wordsworth, B. BecoUeoiions of a Tour made in Scotland, a.d. 1803. 
Edinburgh, 1874. 

Wordsworth, W. Letter to a Friend of Bobert Buma , 1816. 

II. Lesser Scottish Terse 
See, also, ante, toI. ix, chap, xiv, bibliography. 

A. Teasts 

Albyn’s Anthology. Ed. Campbell, A. 2 Tola Edinburgh, 1816-18. ’ 

Ayrshire Ballada and Songs. Edinburgh, 1847. 

Baillie, Joanna. Fugiriye Tersea 1790. New edn. 1842. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE OEOSaiAN DRAMA 
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The Morality of Stage-plays seriously considered. 1757. 

. [Defence of Home’s Douglas. Attributed to Ferguson, A.] 

The Theatrical Examiner: An enquiry into the merits and demerits oT tho; 
present English performers in general. • . . 1757 

[Ghurrick, Barry, Mossop and others criticised.] 

Case of Authors by Profession. 1758. [By Ralph, J.] 

A Letter to Mr Gkirrick on the opening of the theatre, with observations on 
the conduct of managers to actors, authors and au^ences. • • . 1758. 
Observations on Mr Ghirrick’s Acting. 1758. 

[By Pittard, J. Praises Garrick’s Sing Lear.] 

An Estimate of the theatrical merits of the two Tragedians^ of Crow« 
Street. ... 1760. 

[Gomparison of Bariry with Mossop to the former’s advantage.] 

An enquiry into the real merit of a certain popular performer. 1760. 

[By Fitzpatrick, T., one of the bitterest enemies of Garrick, who 
retorted with] 

The Fribbleriad. 1761. 

The Bosciad. 1761. 

[By Churchill, C. 9th edn, 1765, with names in full. Followed by] 

The Apology. Addressed to the critical Reviewers. 1761. 

[These two poems by Churchill occasioned about a dozen replies, Anti- 
Bosciads, Churchiliads, etc. As to Churchill, sec, o/^o, anf e, voL x, chap, 
xvn, bibliographyi] 

The Bosciad of Covent-Garden. 1762. 

The Sick Monkey. n.d. ^ 

[By Garrick on himself to announce his return to England and to 
disarm criticism by anticipating it.] 

An historical and succinct account of the late riot at the Theatres of Drury 
Lane and Gotent Garden. 1763. 

Theatrical disquiritions . . . with a short appendix, relative to the more flagrant 
disturbance committed at Covent Garden Theatre. 1763. 

[Both pamphlets refer to demonstrations led by Fitzpatrick against 
Garrick, who agidn attacked his enemy in] Fitsgig, or the Modem 
Qiuxote,...1763. 

Miss C— ^y’s CaUnet of Cnriorities; or the Green-Boom broke open. By 
•Tristram Shandy. 1765. 

m [Conoems Ann Catley, actfess and singer.] ^ 
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Thes^: or, a erltloal examinaHoii into the merits of all the prinelpal per- 
formerii beloofi^jur to Corent Ghuriesu 1766. 

^ Kelly, H., who followed np the pamphlet with] 

^Theqris: or ... examination ••• of ... Drary Lane. 1767« * 

« ' [Both pamphlets proroked replies, especially] 

The Kellyad. By Louis Stamma. 1767. 

The Stage the high road to Hell: being an essay on ihe pernicious nature 
of theatrical entertainments.. •• With strictures on the vicious and 
dissolute characters of the most eminent performers of both sexes. 1767. 
Momns, a poem; or,*a critical examination into the merits of the performers 
and comic pieces at the Theatre Boyal in the Haymarket. n.d. 

[Attributed to Carey, G. S. Attack on Foote and his company.] 

The Theatrical Campaign for mdcclxvi and mdcclxvii. 

A Narration of the rise and progress of the disputes subsisting between the 
patentees of Covent Garden Theatre. 1768. 

A true state of the differences subsisting between the proprietors of Covent 
Garden Theatre. . . . 1768. 

[Harris attempted to compel Mrs Lessingham to act unsuitable parts. 
Legal proceedings were taken and many other pamphlets produced on 
tills dispute and H.’s management in general, especially] 

Vhe Managers managed; or, the characters of th% four Kings of Brentford. 
An ode upon dedicating a building and erecting a statue to Shakespeare, at 
Stratford upon Avon. 1769. 

[By Garrick. Among the pamphlets occasioned by the same event are] 
Anti-midas: a Jubilee preservative for unolassical, ignorant, false, and in- 
vidious criticism. 1769. 

Garrick’s Vagary : or, England run mad. With particulars of the Stratford 
Jubilee. 1769. 

Trinoulo’s^rip to the Jubilee. 1769. 

The Theatre licentious and perverted. . . . Inscribed to Samuel Foote. 1770. 

[Foote’s Minor, an attack on methodists, was produced in Dublin, 1760, 
without success; but, on being expanded from two to three acts and 
produced at the Haymarket (summer of same year), it met with a good 
reception. The farce occasioned about two dozen pamphlets of which 
the above is one.] 

Love in the Suds; being the Lamentation of Boscius for the loss of his 
Nyky. A Town Eclogue. 1772. 

[Insinuations by Kenrick on Garrick’s moral character, when Bicker- 
staffe had to flee from London.] 

A mob in the pit: or, lines addressed to the D — ch — ss of A — ll. 1773. 

[Attack on the duchess of Argyll, bom Gunning, for insisting on the 
expulsion of a man who occupied the theatre box which she relinquished 
to visit the pit.] 

Resignation; or majesty in the dumps; mi ode. Addressed to George Colman. 
1774. 

The Drama, a poem. 1775. 

'[Attributed to Pilon, F. and to Downman, H.] • • 

The CSontrast: or. New Mode of Management. Being a peep behind the 
curtain of the Salisbury Theatre in 1776. 

[By Brownsmith, J. An attack on managers.] 

A serious dissuasive from frequenting the play-house. 1776. [By Orton, J.] 
Coalition: a farce... performed... under tiie joint inspection of the managers 
of both theatres. The Second edition. Dramatis personae: Braindey 
senior, Braindey junior, Harrass, Tickler, Lyric, a pragmatic phet. 
Servants^ ^ailiifa .. • 1779. * ^ ^ m 
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[In 1778^ the patentees of Dniry huie and Coyent garden ooalesoed 
and membero of the two oompanies were exehanged. In the abore 
pamphleti 3rainsley is Sheridan and Harrass is Harris.] 

An Essay on the preeminenoe of comic genius: with observations on tlig ' 
sevefid characters Mrs Jordan has appeared in. 1786. » 

[Mrs Jordan (bom Bland) a famous comedienne in romp and 
* breeches* parts.] ^ 

A Beview of t^e present Contest between the Managers of the Winter 
Theatres, the little Theatre in the Hay-market and the Royalty Theatre 
in Well-Close Sanare. 1787. 

[John Palmer, actor, opened the Royalty theatre in Well-Close 
square with licence from local magistrates but without authority of 
lord chamberlain. Theatre opened 20 June 1787,, but performances 
were suspended; reopened 3 July, with irregular pieces. The e^sode 
occasioned many pamphlets, especiaUy the above, which was favourable 
to Palmer and was answered (probably by Colmm) with] 

A very plain State of the Case, or the Royalty Theatre versus the Theatres 
Royal. 1787. 

The Cap. A Satiric poem. Including most of the dramatic writers of the 
present day. By Peter Pindar, Esq.... Dedicated to Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, Esq. n.d. * « 

[Attack on contemporary dramatists. Cap of folly won by 
Boaden.] 

A Vindication of a right in the public to a one shilling gallery either 
at the new Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, or somewhere else. 
1782. 

[Harris made 2s, the lowest admission but was forced to build a Is, 
gallery.] 

The Drariad: or, Strictures on the principal performers of I|rury Lane 
Theatre. 1798. 


The Histrionade: or, theatric tribunal; a poem descriptive of the principal 
performers at both houses. By Marmaduke Myrtle. 1802. 

Observations on the effect of Theatrical Representations. 1804. 

An Answer to some strictures on the profession of an Actor, published in 
the Moridng Post, on the 19th August, by a gentleman under the 
signature of Crito. 1805. 

[Crito, whose letter is quoted, complains amongst other things of 
actors intruding their private disputes on the public. See Lowe, R. W., 
anfe.] 

Bisset, J. Critical essays on the dramatic excellencies of the young Roscius, 
by gentlemen of distinguished literary talents and theatrical amateurs, 
opposed to the hypercriticisms of anonymous writers. n.d. 

[A laudation of Betty, W. H. W. (1791-1874) the boy ac^r who took 
London by storm 1804-5 at both Drury lane and Govent garden. A 
virulent controversy arose for and against his merits of which the follow- 
ing are isqierimens.] 

Harley, G. D. ^An authentic biographical sketch of the life, educatfon and 
personal character of William Henry West Betty.... 1804 

Hamd, T. ...The Infant Roscius; or, an inquiry into the requisites of an 
actor. n.d. 

Jackson, J. Strictures upon the merits of young Roscius. 1804 

[Eulogistic. Answered by] 

Animadversions on Mr J. Jackson’s Dramatic Strictures upon the 
• ' . merits of young Roscius. By the editor of The Glasgow 

m Theatrical Ri^gister. ^804 • 
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■/ B^W.P. An eaey pure for popular phreii^ In theatrioal eoDMniB. 

refetenoe to the Indecent plaudite and exhorbltant recompenae heatowed 
•••on that puerile performer^caned the yoiinirBoBdiia.«|. 1804. 
'Woodward, O. M. The Bettyana, a poem, deacriptiTe of the proiirvaaa of the 
young Boaoiua. 1805. 

[About ten other pamphlets on the subject extant.] 

IV. Memoirs, Anecdotes and Autobiographies 

Records which contain valuable ride lights on the development of the 
stage and illustrate public interest in actors and the popular belief in their 
immorality. 

Bellamy, George Anne, Apology for the Life of, late of Covent Garden 
Theatre. Written by herself. 1785. [Materials arranged by Bioknell 
at commission of Bell the bookseller.] 

Biographia dramatica, or, a Companion to the playhouse : Containing historical 
and critical memoirs and orifi^al anecdotes.... 1782. [By Seed, I. 
Really 2nd edn of The Companion to the play-houses. • 1764. By 
Baker, D. E. New edn brought down to 1811. By Jones, S. 1812.] 

C y’s, Miss, Cabinet of Curiosities; or the G^n-Room broke open. By 

* Tristram Shandy. 1765. [Concerns Ann Catley.] 

Catley, Miss Ann, The Life and memoirs of the late. n.d. 

Cibber, T. The Lives and Characters of the most eminent actors and actresses 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 1753. 

Colman the Younger. Random Records. 1830. 

Cooke, G.F. Memoirs of the life of. By Dunlap, W. 2nd edn. 2vols. 1815. 
Dibdin, Mr., The professional Life of, written by himself. Together with 
the words of six hundred songs selected from his works. . . . 1803. 

Edwin’s mils to purge melancholy: containing all the songs sung by Mr Edwin 
of Covent Garden Theatre since his first appearance in London. • . . 1788. 
Edwin’s last legacy. Containing a Collection of his Oddities, Songs and 
various efforts of humour. n.d. 

Foote, Samuel, Memoirs of the life and writings of. To which are added 
the bon-mots, repartees and good things said by that great wit and ' ex- 
centrical genius. n.d. 

Garrick, David. See^ alsoj sects, i, ii and iii, ante, 

Lichtenberg, G. C. Ausgewfthlte Schriften. His account of Garrick 
written in 1775. 

Memoirs of the Life of Garrick. 1780. 

Davies, T. Life of Garrick. New edn. 1780. 

Murphy, A. Life of Garrick. 2 vols. 1801. French trans. 1822. 

Priyite Correspondence of David Garrick. Ed. Boaden, J. 1831-2. 

Fitzgerald, P. The Life of David Garrick. 1868. Revis^ edn. 1899* 

Hitchman, F. David Garrick. Eighteenth Century Studies. 1881. 

Lamb, C. The Tragedies of Shakespeare, considered with reference 
to their fitness for stage representation. In The Art of the 
Stage as set forth in the dramatic essays of ChaHe^ Lamb. Ed. 
Fitzgerald, P. 1885. 

Knight, J. David Garrick. 1894. 

Gaehde, C. David Garrick als Shakespeare-Darsteller. Berlin, 1904. 

Martin, Sir T. Monographs. 1906. [Collection of articles from 
Quarterly Review.] 

Parsons, Mrs C. Garrick and his Circle. 1906. 

Baker, G. P. Unpublished Corresmndenoe of David Garrick. 1997. 

Hedg^k, F. A. David Garrick et sea Amis Fraufais. Pai^ 1911. 
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ChMD Booms^ The Beeret history of the: oontal^inir authentic and enters 
talhinff mraioirs of the actors and actresses in the Three Theatres Bc^aL 
Tol t Drqry Lane. 1790. ToL ii. ^orent Garden and Haymaricet. 3rd 
edn. 1793. * 

Henderson, John, Letters and poems by the late. With anecdotes of his 
life. By Ireland, J. 1786. 

Holcroft, Thomas, Memoirs of the late; written by himself and continued to 
the time of his death, from his diary, notes and otfaier papers, by Haslitt, 
W. 3 Tols. 1816. Haslitt’s Works. Edd. Waller^ A. JL and Glorer, iL 
VoL II. 1902. 

Inchbidd, Mrs, Memoirs of, by Boaden, J. 1838. 

Jordan, Mrs, Life of, by Boaden, J. 2 toIs. 1831. 

Kelly, Michael. Beminiscences. 2 Tola 1826. 

Kemble, J. P., Memoirs of the life of. 2 rola 1825. 

Maoklin, Charles, Memoirs of the life of, principally compiled from his 
own papers and memorandums;* whidi contain his criticisms otf and 
characters and anecdotes of Betterton, Booth, Wilks, Gibber, Garrick, 
Barry, Mossop, Sheridan, Foote, Qnin . . . to^rether with his Talnable 
observations on the drama, on the science of actm^r and on various other 
snbjeots.... By Kirkmiin, J. 1799. 

Mnnden, Joseph Shepherd, Memoirs of. By his son. 1844. * 

(PKeefFe, J. Becollections. 2 vola 1826. 

Palmer, Mr John, A Sketch of the theatrical life of the late; containinfir 
an accurate and impartial summary of the incidents of his public life. . . . 
1798. 

[Palmer (1742-98) the creator of Joseph Surface.] 

Siddons, Mrs, Memoirs of. Interspersed with anecdotes of authors and 
actors. By Boaden, J. 1827. 

Tobin, Mr John, Memoirs of, author of The Honeymoon. With ^ selection 
from his unpublished writinfips. 1820. 

Wilkinson, Tate. Memoirs of his own Life. 1790. 

Anon. Orififinal anecdotes respectinfir the stairo and the actors of the 
Old School. . . . 1805. 


V. Writers for the Stage 
A. Sheridan 
1. Collected editions 

Moore, T., Leipzifif, 1833; Hunt, Lei^h, 1840; S., G. G. (f.e. Si^ond), 
1848 (rptd 1^2); Browne, J. P., 1873; Stainforth, F., 1874; Dircks, B., 
Camelot Classics, 1891; Matthews, B., The Rivals and The School for 
Scandal, 1885; Pollard, A. W., 1900; Bae, W. Fraser, 1902 (includes impor- 
tant textual corrections and his mother’s unpublished A Journey to Bath); 
Gosse, E., Favourite Classics, 1905; Knight, J., World’s Classics, 1906; 
Nettleton, G. H., Athenaeum Press Series, 1906. 

TransL Duyal, G. Paris, 1891. 

2. Separate Plays 

The Rivals, a Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre-Royal in Covent- 
Garden. 1775. 

Innumerable rpts and annotated edns e.g. Short, J., Tmchy’s edn... 
with a key to the proper names of the dramatis personae. . . . French 
notes, Paris, 1861; Low, W. H., Tutorial Series, 1891; Aitken, G. A., 
* Temple Dramatists, 1897; Adpms, J. Q., The Riverside Litejature Series, 
1910; Balston, T., Clarendon Press, 191^ 
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8^ aho^ Adainfl, J, The Nattoiit toL x€» bo. 2887 on the 
Original Performahoes of The BiTala, and Modem Language Noteii 
yoL xxy, pp. 171-3 on the text of The BIybIb; Brereton, A«, Haa^narket 
Theatre^ A short history of ...The I^UysIs, 1900. • 

Transls. Engelbrecht, J. A.« Die Nebenbnhler in Behroeder» F. L.: 
Hambnrgisohes Theater, BdL i, 1776; B^rerlei, tragMie bourgeoises 
1818; Beri^ T. P., D61ia on les deux oonsineB, iiar Brindey Sheridan 
• • • Tradnoiion libre de Panglais (in form of norel), 1817. 

St Patrick’s Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant ; a comic piece in one act. 
Cumberland’s *British Theatre. Vol. xxviii. 1829. [Produced 1775.] 
Annotated edn by G(eorge) D(aniel). Lacy’s Acting Bdn of Plays* 
Vdl. cxiv. 1879. 

The Duenna; or the Double Elopement. A Comic Opera; as it is acted at 
the Theatre, Smoke^ey, Dublin. 1785,1794 [Produced 1775.] 

. TransL Chdteauneuf, A. H. La Duegne et le Juif Portugais. ^ 1827. 

A Trip to Scarborough. A Comedy altered from Vanbrugh’s Relapse. 1781, 
1786. [Produced 1777.] 

The School for Scandal, a Comedy. nA [1778?]. [Produced 1777.] 

RpU. 1781, 178^ 1783. A Volume of Plays . . . Containing The School 
for Scandal. Theatre Royal, Smoke- Alley, Dublin. 1785, etc. 

Annotated edns. Lake, J. W., The l^chool for Scandal ... with a 
biographical sketch, critical notice, vocabulary of difficult words, a key 
to the proper names of the dramatis iiersonae and of those mentioned 
in the course of the play, 1853; Westley, R. H., The School for Scandal, 
No. 5, Masterpieces of English Literature, 1861; Aitken, O. A«, The 
School for Scandal, Temple Dramatists, 1897. 

French Translatiom and Adaptations, 1788 ; Delille, Brunei, 1789 ; 
Famin, P. N., 1807; Villeinain, A. F., Chefs-d’oBUvre des Th^dtres < 
dtrangers, tom. 1 , 1822; L’^cole du Scandale ... imitde ... par Crosnier, 
Jouslin de Lasalle et Saint M[aurioe], 1824; Chdtoauueuf, A. H., 1824; 
Pichot, M. A., 1852 ; Fougas, Taimn, 1^3. 

German Translations, Leonhairii, 1782; Meissner, C., 1863; No. 30, 
Classische Theater- Bibliothek aller Nationen, 1868; Klapperich, J., Zur ^ 
Sprache des Lustspieldichters, R. B. Sheridan, 1892. 

Italian Translations, Anno Teatrale. Anno Secondo,tom. f 11 , 1796; 
Leoni, M., 1818. 

The Critic, or, A Tragedy Rehearsed. A dramatic piece in three Acts, as it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 1781. [Produced 1779*] 
Rpts, Aitken, G. A. Temple Dramatists. 1897. Carr, P. Mer- 
mmd Repertory Theatre Acting Edn. 1905. 

The Critick Anticipated ; or, the Humours of the Green Room. A farce. 

^ 1779. [An imitation which anticipated Sheridan’s burlesque.] 

The Critic: or, A Tragedy Rehearsed: a new dramatic piece in 
three acts; as it is performed by His Majesty’s Servants, with 
the greatest applause. By the author of the Duenna. 1780. 
[Really a political squib on the Government.] 

Pisarro; a tragedy in five acts. ..taken from the German dlnttna of Kotsebue 
and adapted to the English Stage. 1799. 

Rpts, Kean,C. Sheridan’s Play of Piasarro... arranged for representa- 
tion. ..with notes. 1856. Dicks, J. Dicks’ Standard Plays. No.xv. 1883. 
Sheridan’s Address to the People, ije. The Speedii of Bolla in Pisarro, 
rptd on the occarion of the tlmatened invasion. 1803. 

Bahlsen, L. Kotzebue nnd Sheridan. 1889. 

The Forty Thieves; a romantic drama in two acts by Sheridan, R. Bi and 
Colnuul the younger. Duncomb^sednoftheBritidiTheidire. VoLuk 1825. 
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3. Poems 

CSio^s Protesti or the Pietore Yamished. 1771, 1819. 

The Geoeral Foejl;; a lyrio ode. 1775. 

Ode to ScandaL 1819.. 

4 Biography and Critimsm 

All the best edns and commentaries quoted abore hare also aroredations. 
Besser, B. B. B. Sheridan. Die STeneren Spraehen. Yol. xix. Marburg,. 
1911-12. 

Bark, W. Sheridan’s Life and Times, by an Ootogenaru^ 1859. 
Fitzgerald, P, Lives of the Sheridans. 1887. 

Moore, T. Life of Sheridan. 1825. 

Oliphant, Mrs. Sheridan. (English Men of Letters Series.) 1883. 

Pearson, C. H. Sheridan. Beviews and Critical Essays. 1896. 

Bae, W. Fraser. Sheridan; a Biography. 1896. ^ 

Sanders, L. C. A life of Biohard Brinriey Sheridan. (Oreat Writers Series). 

1890. [Contains a bibliography of Sheridan’s writings by Anderson, J. P.] 
Siohel, W. Sheridan from new and original material : including a manuscript 
dhwy by Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 2 vols. 1909. [Contains 
a full bibliography of Sheridan’s works.] 

Smyth, W. A Memoir of Mr Sheridan. 1840. « 

Watkins, J. Life of Sheridan. 1816. 

B. Minor Writers for the Stage 

Abridged list. For comprehensive and fairly accurate record of theatrical 
activity from 1660 to 1830 see Genest, J*, History of the English Stage, 1832. 
Most of the later eighteenth century plays have never been rptd. The best 
are preserved by Inchbald, Mrs E., in The British Theatre, 1806-9 (25 vols.); 
The Modem Theatre, 1809 (10 vols.); A Collection of Farces, 180^(7 vols.). 
For early and mid eighteenth century plays see Bell’s British Theatre, 1797 
(began to appear 4 May 1796). 

Baillie, Joanna. A Series of Plays; in which it is attempted to delineate 
the strange passions of the mind, each passion being the subject of 
a tragedy and a comedy, 1798 (includes De Montfort, which Kemble 
produced in 1800). Plays on the Passions, vol. ii, 1802 (sequel to the 
above). Miscellaneous Plays, 1804 (On more conventional lines.) 
Family Legend, 1810. Flays on the Passions, vol. iii, 1812. Miscel- 
laneous Plays. 3 vols. 1836. See Dramatic and Poetical Works of 
Joanna Baillie ; Annual Begister, 1851. See^ also^ bibliography to 
chap. X, ante. 

Bentley, B. (youngest son of the scholar). The Wishes, acted Drury Lane, 
1761. Philodamus (tragedy), 1767. The Prophet (comedy), i^ted post- 
humously, 1788. 

Biokerstalf, Isaac. See bibliography to voL x, chap, iv, ante. 

Brand, Miss Hannah (d. 1821). Huniades (tragedy). Acted, 1792. Dramatic 
and Poetiical Works, 1798. Dramatic and Poetical Works. 2 vols. 1808. 
Burgoyne, General J. The Maid of the Oaks, 1774. Acted, Dmry Lane, 
1775. Lord of the Manor (comic opera), 17^. The Heiress, 1786. 

Fonblanque, E. B. de. Political and military episodes from the life 
and correspondence of General Burgoyne. 1876. 

Celesia, Dorothea (bom Mallet). See bibliography to vol. x, chap, iv, sect, ii, 
ante. 

Cobb, J. The Contract, or Female Captain, 1779. The Humourist, 1785. 
Strangers at Home (opera), 1785. 13ie Haunted Tower, 1789. Mimy 
otj^r produc^ns, mostly operatic. ' * 
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Cofanui, elder. See lubBognpliy to roL x, <dia|^ rr, anie. 

Col]iiaii,G.,theyoiinger. Two to One, 1784. Tiiricaiidnolhirk,1785. Inkle 

^ and Tarico (1787). Tlie Battle of Hexham, noted 1789. ptd 1806. The 
Bartender of Calais, acted 1791, ptd 1808. The Monntaineers, 17^ The 
Iron Chest, 1796. The Heir at Law, acted 1797, ptd 1806. John Boll, 
acted 1803, ptd 1805. 

Cowley, Hannah. See bibliogra;]^ to chap, viii, ante. 

Crado^ J* See Ubliofirraphy to toI. x, chap, iv, sect, ii, ante. 

Cumberland, B. The Brothers (comedy), 1769. The West Indian (comedy), 
1771. Timon of Athens (tragedy, adapted from Shakespeare), 1771. The 
Fashionable Lover (comedy), 1772. The Choleric Man (comedy), *177A 
Arundel (novel), 1789. The Jew (comedy), 1794. Henry (novel), 1795. 
See Mudford, W., Critical Examination of the writings of B. Cumberland, 
1812. Also, Paston, G., Bichard Cumberland, Little Memoirs of tihe 
Eighteenth Century, 1901. 

Delap, J. Hecuba, acted 1761, ptd 1762. The Boyal Suppliants, acted and 
p^ 1781. The Captains, 1786. Dramatic Poems: Gunilda, Usurper, 
Matilda, and Abdalla, 1803. 

Dibdin, C. Actor and dramatist. Best known for his sea songs. His 
innumerable farces and operettas almost worthless. 

Foote, S. See bibliography to vol. x, chap, iv, ante. 

Garrick, David. See bibliography to vol. x, chap, iv, ante. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. See bibliography to vol. x, chap, ix, ante. 

Griffith, Elizabeth. A Double Mistake, 1765. The School for Bakes, 1769. 
A Wife in the Bight, 1772. 

Hawkesworth, John (1715 ?~1773). Edgar and Emmeline, 1761. 

Hayley, W. (1745-1820). Plays of three Acts and in Terse, written for a 
Private Theatre. 1784. See^ also, bibliography to chap, viii, ante. 

Hoare, P.t Such Things Were (Trag.), 1788. No Song, No Supper (Farce), 
1790. Many musical farces and operas. 

Holcroft, T. The Crisis, acted 1778. Duplicity, 1781. The Road to Buin, 1792. 
The Deserted Daughter, 1795. See^ aho^ bibliography to chap, xiii, post. 

Home, J. Agis (Trag.) completed 1747 but not acted. Douglas acted in 
Edinburgh 1756, London 1757. (Many pamphlets on subject of a minister 
writing plays). Agis, acted 1758. Siege of Aqnileia, acted 1760. The 
Tragedies, published 1760. Alfred, acted 1778. Collected Works, by 
Mackenzie, H., 1822. 

Hoole, John. See bibliography to vol. x, chap, iv, ante. 

Hull, Thomas (1728-1808). Henry the Second, or the Fall of Bosamond 
(tragedy), 1774. The History of Sir William Harrington (novel), 4 vols., 
1771. 

Inchbald, Mrs E. The Mogul Tale, acted 1784, ptd 1824. PU tell you What, 
acted 1785, ptd 1786. Such Things Are, acted 1787, ptd 1788. Everyone 
has his Fault, 1793. Wives as they Were, 1797. To Marry or not to 
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• times to the twentieth century. 1910. [ContaiuB a full bibliography 
qf the subiect by Poet, W. H.*] ^ « 
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Nicholfli J. Literary anecdotes of the eighteenth oentnry.* 9 foibL 1812-*1& 

Ulostrations of the literary history of the eighteenth oentnry. 8 toIs. 

1817-68. 

^lomer, H. B. A short history of English printing, 1476-1^ 1900. 

The booksellers of London Bridge. The Lihrary, 1908. 

The ohnrch of St Magnus and the booksellers of London Bridge. The 

Library, 1911. 

Westminster Hall and its booksellers. The Library, 1905. 

Balph, J. The case of authors by profession or trade, stated. With regard 
to booksellers, the stage, and the public. 1758. Another e^ with the 
author’s name. 1762. 

Roberts, W. The earlier history of English bookselling. . 1889. [To the 
beginning of the 18th century.] 

Shaylor, J. The Fascination of Books, with other papers on books and 
bookselling. 1912. 

Spence, J. Anecdotes, observations and characters of books and men. 1820. 

The Times Printing Number: reprinted from the 40,000th issue of The 
Times. 1912. 

Timperley, C. H. Encyclopaedia of literary and tyimgraphical anecdote. 1842. 

Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers, 1554-1640. Ed. 

• Arber, E. 5 vols. Privately printed, 1875-91. 

Transcript of the Registers of the Worshipful Company of Stationers; 
from 1640-1708. 3 vols. Yol. 1 (1640-1655). Roxburghe Club. 19ia 

Yi^tt, R. Bibliotheca Britannica; or a general index to British and foreign 
literature. 4 vols. Edinburgh, 1824. 

Wheatley, H. B. The dedication of books to patron and friend. 1887. 

Prices of books : an inquiry into the changes in the price of books which 

have occurred in England at different periods. 1898. 

Lawler, J.* Book auctions in England in the seventeenth century (1676-1700). 
1898 

Pollard, A. W. English book-sales, 1676-1680. Bibliographica, vol. 1 , 1895. 

A list of the original catalogues of the principal libraries which have been 
sold by auction by Mr Samuel Baker [and his successors] from 1744 to 
1828. 1828. 

Axon, W. E. A. A London circulating library of 1743. The Library, 1900. 

Clarke, A. The reputed first circulating subscription library in London. 
The Library, 1900. 

Barwick, €i. F. Humfrey Wanley and the Harleian library. The Library, 
1902. 

II. Pauticular Booksellers 

Cave, Edward. The rise and progress of the Gentleman’s Magazine : with 
anecdotes of the projector and his early associates. By John Nichols. 
1821. 

Cruden, Alexander. Life, by Alexander Chalmers. Prefixed to an edn of 
the Concordance published in 1824, and frequently rptd in later edns. 

Cnrll, Edmund. The Curliad. A hypercritic upon the Duhetad Yariomm. 
With a farther key to the new characters. 1792. [An attack upon 
Pope, by CurlL] ^ 

A fidl and true account of a horrid and barbarous revenge by poison on 

the body of Mr Edmund Cnrll, bookseller: with a faithfnll copy of his 
will and testament. [By Alex. Pope.] 1716. 

— ^ — Cnrll Papers : stray notes on the life and publications of E. CnrlL By 
W. J. Thoms. Privately reprinted frop Notes and Queries. 1879. • 

For atist of Curll’s writings see D. of N. B. ^ ^ * 
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At ‘Tolly’ll Head.’ By Aostin Dobeon. In Eifirhteentli Omtory 
Tignettes. ^9nd ser. 1894 * 

See^ aiUo^ bibliography to roL ix, chap, ti, p. 484, awte. 

Donton* The life and errors of John Donton. 1705. New edn (enlarged). 
2 Tois. 1818. » 

The Doblin Scnf&e: being a ehallenge sent by John Donton, oitisBen of 

London, to Patrick Campbell, bookseller in Doblin. Together with the 
small i^rmishes of Mils and adTerdsements. 1699. 

For a list of Donton’s nomeroos other writings see D. of N. B« 
LadLington. Memoirs of the first forty-five years of the life of James 
Lackington... bookseller.... Written by himself. 11791.] New edn, 
enlarg^ 1792. Farther enlarged. 1794. 13th edn. [1810.] 

The confessions of James Lackington. 1804 

James Lackington. By George Paston. In Little Memoirs of* the 

Eighteenth Centnry. 1901. 

Mnrray. A poblisher and his friends (The House of Murray, 1768-1843). 
By Samuel Smiles. 2 toIs. 1891. 

Newbery, Francis. An old London bookseller. By Austin Dobson. In 
Eighteenth Century Tignettes. 1st ser. 1892. * 

Newbery, John. A bookseller of the last century, being some account of the 
life of John Newbery. By Charles Welsh. 1885. 

Payne. The two Paynes (Thomas Payne, bookseller, and Roger Pasisjie, 
bookbinder). By Austin Dobson. In Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
2nd ser. 1894. 

Richardson. A famous printer: Samuel Richardson. By Thome, W. B. 
The Library, 1901. 

See^ aUoy bibliography to vol. x, chap, i, p. 411, ante. ^ 

Rivington. The publishing house of Rivington. By Septimus Rivington. 
1894 

Thomason, George. See biographical notice by G. K. Fortescue, prefixed to 
the Catalogue of the Thomason collection of pamphlets in the British 
Museum. 2 vols. 1908. 


III. The Provinces. Scotland. Ireland 

Allnutt,W.H. Engli8hproYincialpresses[tol750]. Bibliographica. VoLii. 
1896. 

Notes on the introduction of printing-presses into the smaller towns of 
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The Library, 1901. 
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1521-1893. With index by Worman, E. J. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1894 
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4>^tiquarfaif Soc. Communications. Vol. v. 1886. 
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GentiT. The life of Hr Thomas G«nt, ^ter of York. Wrfttm by hitnadf 
0111746]. 1832. 

Miomas Gent, printer. By Austin Dobson. In Bighteentli Century 
Vifimettes. Srdser. 1896. ^ 

For a list of Gent’s topo^raphieal and other writings see D. of N. B. 
H^r, Giles. Nerill Simmons, bookseUer and publisher (in Sheffield). 1898. 

Hill, Joleph. The book-makers of Old Birmingham. Birmingham, 1907. 
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An history of Birmingham to the end of the year 1780. Birmingham, 
1781. 6th edn, with additions. 1835. 

— ■ Works. 8 Tols. 1817. 
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Straus, B. and Dent, B. K. John Baskerville: a memoir. Cambridge, 
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S%B^ alsoj Dobson, A., Horace Walpole, 2nd edn, 1893. [With a list 
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notes on the printers and stationers. Edinburgh Bibliographical Society. 
1904. 

Archibald Constable and his literary correspondents. By his son Thomas 
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1800. 2 vols. Stirling, 1908. 

Edinburgh Bibliographical Society Papers. 1896 If. 
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William Creech, Bobert Bnmi^y best friend. By Carrick, J. C* 
D^ith, 1903. , . ^ • 
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Bobert and Andrew Fonlle and the Glasgow Press, with some aeoonnt 

of the Glasgow Academy of the Fine Arts. By M nrray, Darid. Glasgow^ 

19ia 

Holyrood press, The. By Cowan, W. Bdinbnrgh BihliograxAlBal Boo. 
Papers. Vol. vi. 1906. 

Morison. A notaUe^pahlishing house t the Morisons of Pprth. By Minto, J. 
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Bae. The Bae press at Kirkhride and Dumfries (1711-1720). By Stewart, W . 

Edinburgh Bibliographical Soe. Papers. Tol. vi. 1906. 

Bnddiman. The life of Thomas Bnddiman. By Cbalmens G. 179A 
Smellie. Memoirs of the life, writings, and correspondence of William 
Smellie, late printer in Edinburgh. By Kerr, B. 2 rris. Edinburgh^ 
1811. 

Watson. James Watson, printer. By Gibb, J. S. Edinburgh Biblio- 
graphical Soc. Papers. Yol. i. 1896. 

James Watson, king’s printer. By Couper, W. J. Scottish Historical 

Beriew. Vol. vii. 191(^ 

Watson’s History of Printing. By Couper, W. J. The Library, 1910. 

History of the art of printing. By Watson, James. Edinburgh, 1713. 

Catalogue of books printed in Ireland, and published in Dublin, from 17()b. 
Dublin, 1791. 

Anderson, J. Catalogue of early Belfast printed books, 1694 to 1830. New 
edn. Belfast, 1890. Supplements. 1894, 1902. 

Diz, E. B. McC. A list of Irish towns mid the dates of earliest printing in 
eadbu 2nd edn. Dublin, 1909. * 

Books printed in Dublin in the 17th century. 5 parts. Dublin, 1898- 

1912. 
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to 1800.] Nos. 1-8. Dublin, etc., 1901-12. 
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in 1658; and a ftmther supplement in 1660. 
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of *»oolni pafalUied fai MUiMiiiiw tena, 
I66& Gontmoed qnart^y to MMsiimmer tenn 167a 8 boo. 

, A ostaloffoe of bookB ocmtiaiied, printed and ppKHiJmmI at T.oiid«w in Haater 
tennl67a Ccmtinned qnarteriy to Trinity tenn 1700. 

OTi* Tenn Catalognes 1668 — ^1709: a etmtemponay bibBoffraphy of KnsBah 
utentme. Edited by Arbor, Edward. 3 vole. Privatdy printed 1903-6. 
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A eatalogne of all ibe booke printed in England rinee tbe dreadfbl fire of 
London, in 166^ To the end of Miohaelmae term, 1672. ... Collected Iv 
Bobert ClavelL 1673. 2ndedn. 1675. 3rdedn. 1680. 4th edn. 169a 
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• CHAPTER XV 

THE BLUESTOCKINGS 

1. General Works 

Arblay, Mme d’ (I!i?anoes Burney). Memoirs of Dr Burney. 3 rols. 1833. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Ed. Hill, G. B. 6 vols. Oxfoi4, 1887. 

Delany, Mary. The autobiography and correspondence of Mary GranTllle, 
MrsDelany. Ed. by Lady Llanover. 6 vols, 1861-2. 

Elwood, Anne K. Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England from the 
commencement of the last century. 2 vols. 1843. 

Gamen, Alice C. C. A later Pepys: the corresjiondenoe of Sir William 
Weller Pep^ Bart., Master in Chancery, 1758-1825. 2 vols. 1904, 

Hawkins, Laetitia M. Anecdotes, biographical sketches, and memoirs, 1822, 

Memoirs, anecdotes, facts, and opinions. 2 vols. 1824. 

Lobban, J. H. The Blue-Stockings. Blackwood’s Magazine. Vol, clxxx. 
Oct. 1906. . 

• Wheeler, Ethel Bolt. Famous Blue-Stockings. 1910. 

II. Particular Authors 
Frances Burney^ Mme d^Arblay 
See ante^ vol. x, bibliographies to chaps, iii and xi. 

Elizabeth Carter 

Poems upon particular occasions. 1738. 

An examination of Mr Pope’s Essay on Man, translated from the French of 
M. Crousaz, 1739. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s philosophy explain’d for the use of the ladies. From the 
Italian of Sig. Algarotti. 2 vols. 1739. 

All the works of Epictetus, which are now extant. Translated from the 
original Greek. 1758. 4th edn. 1807, Temple Classics. 2 vols. [1899.] 

Poems on several occasions. 1762. 4th edn. 1789. 

A series of letters between Mrs Elizabeth Garter and Miss Catherine Talbot, 
from 1741 to 1770. To which are added, letters from Mrs Elizabeth 
Carter to Mrs Yescy lietween 1763 and 1787. Ed. by Pennington, M. 
4 vols. 1809. 

Letters from Mrs Elizabeth Carter to Mrs Montagu, between 1755 and 1800, 
chieQy upon literary and moral subjects. 3 vols. 1817. 

Ganssen, Alice G. G. A woman of wit and wisdom : a memoir of Elizabeth 
Garter, one of the * Bas Bleu ’ society. 1906. 

Pennington, Montagu. Memoirs of the life of Mrs Elizabeth Carter : with a 
new edition of her poems ; to which are added, some miwellaneous essays 
in prose, together with her notes on^the Bible, and answers to objeotioiui 

‘ ■ concerning the Christian religion. 1807. 3rd edn. 2 vols. 1816. 

; ‘ Heeter Chapone 

' with a life drawn up by her own family. 4 vols, 1807. 

Bfliwllanies in prose and verse. 1775. 

A letter to# new-married lady. 1777. • • 

Letters on the ]m];HN>vemmit of the mind, 2 vols, 1777, Treauenilytptd. 
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Po 0 i]iiiiiioii 0 works: oontainiiiir ker oorreq;Kmdenoe with Mr Uohardson, a 
series of letters to Mrs Elisalietii Garter, and some fngitiye pieoM 
% Tosrether with an aoooiint of her Hfe and oharaeter. 2to18. 1807* ^ 

Cole, John. Memoirs of Mrs Ghapone ••• embracing an aooonnt of the 
hteratnre of the age in which she lived. 1839. 

Elizabeth Monttigu 

An essay on the writings and gening of Shakespear compared with the Greek 
and French dramatic poets, with some remarks n^ion the misrepre- 
seniatione of Mons. de Yoltaire. 1769. 6th edn. 1810. 

The letters of Elizabeth Montagu, with some of the letters of her corre- 
spondents. Pnblished by Matthew Montagu. 4 toIb. .1809-13. 

Mrs Montagu also contributed three dialogues (nos. 26, 27, 28) to 
Lyttelton’s Dialogues of the Dead, 1760. 

« 

Glimenson, Emily J. Elizabeth Montagu, the Queen of the Bluestockings: 

her correspondence from 1720 to 1761. 2 yols. 1906. 

Doran, John. A lady of the last century (Mrs Elizabeth Montagu), 
illustrated in her unpublished letters. With a chapter on Blue 
Stockings. 1873. * « 

Hnchon, B. Mrs Montagu, 1720-1800. 1907. 

Hannah More 

Works. 8rols. 1801. lOvols. 1818-19. 11 toIs. 183a 
Poems. 1816 and 1829. 

The Search after Happiness, a pastoral drama. Bristol, 1773. 11th edn. 
1796. 

The Inflexible Gaptive. Bristol, 1774. ^ 

Sir Eldred of the Bower, and The Bleeding Book: two legendary tales. 
1776. 

Percy, a tragedy. 1777. 5th edn. 1812. 

Essays on yarious subjects, principally designed for young ladies. 1777. 
5th edn. 1791. 

The Fatal Falsehood, a tragedy. 1779. 

Sacred Dramas, chiefly intended for young persons; to which is added 
Senedbility, a poem. 1782. 24th edn. 1850. 

Florio, a tale for fine gentlemen and fine ladies; and, The Bas Bleu, or 
Gonyersation : two poems. 1786. 

Slavery, a poem. 1788. 

Thoughts on the Importance of the Manners of the Great to General Society. 
1788. 8th edn. 1792. 

An Estimate of the Beligion of the Fashionable World. 1790. 5th edn. 
1793. 

Bemarks on the speech of M. Dupont.. .on the subjects of Beligion and 
Public Education. 1793. 

Tillaffe PolituKr^y Wm Chiji. 1793. 

Gheap Beposit^ry Tracts. 1795-8.* [Those signed ‘Z’ were written by 
Hannah More.] 

Strictures on* the Modem System of Female Education. 2 vols. 179;^. 
Idthedn. 1826. \ 

Hints towards forming th^ character of a Toung Princess. 2 vole. 1805. 
Gcriebs in Search of a Wife;v 2 vols. 1899. 16th edn. 1826. 

Pradbical Piety, or the influehce of Beligion of the Heart on t||e Life and 
Mdhn^ 2 vols.. 1811.^ idlhedn. 1850. 
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Ohriatian M<mls. 2 t<^ 1813. 9th eda. 1826. 

jm the eharaoter and ptaottoal writiaffa irf St Paal. 2 nda. 1816. 
, 6th eda. 186L 

Stones for the Middle Ranks of Society, and Tales for the Conamn Petqde. 

1819. [Reprints of Cheap Repository Traots, etc.] 

Moral Sketches of prevailing opinions of Manners* foreiflfn and domestic; 

witlf Reflections on Prayer. 1819. 10th edn. 1830. 

Bible Rhsrmes on the names of all the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
182L 

The Spirit of Prayer. 1825. 12th edn. 1849. [Selections from her published 
works.] 

The Feast of Freedom ; or, the Abolition of Domestic Slavery in Ceylon. 1827* 
Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay. Ed. Roberts* Arthur. I860. 

Harlimd* Marion. Hannah More. (Literary Hearthstones.) 1900. 

Meakin* Annette M. B. Hannah More* a biographical study. 1911. 

Roberts, William. Memoirs of the life and correspondence of Mrs Hannah 
More. 2 vols. 1834. 4 vols. 1838. 

Thompson* Henry. Life of Hannah More* with notices of her sisters. 1838. 
Tonge, Charlotte M. Hannah More. (Eminent Women Series.) 1888. 

, • 

Catherine Talbot 

Works. 1772. 9th edn. 1819. 

^flections on the Seven Days of the Week. 1770. Frequently rptd. 

Effistys on various subjects. 2 vols. 1772. 

Correspondence. See Carter, Elizabeth. 

Catherine Talbot wrote one paiier for Johnson’s Rambler (no. xxx* 
30 June 1750)* and was also a contributor to Athenian Letters* ed. by 
Birch* Thomas, 4 vols., 1741-3. 


CHAPTER XVI 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

I. History and Criticism 

Ainger, Alfred. Lectures and Essays. Yol. i. 1905. 

Ashton* John. Ghapbooks of the Eighteenth Century. 1882. 

Dobson* H. Austin. De Libris. 1908. [On Maria Edgeworth and Kate 
Greenaway.] 

Eckenstein* Lina. Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes. 1906. 

Field* E.M. The ChUd and his Book. 1892. 

Godfrey* Elizabeth. English Children in the Olden Time. 1907. 
Halliwell-Phillipps* J. 0. Catalogue of Ghapbooks* Garlan^ and Popular 
Histories. Privately ptd. 1849. 

The Nursery Rhymes of England. (Percy Society, ^arly English 

Poetry, vol. iv.) 1842-3. Enlarged edn. 1846. 

* Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. 1849. * 

K^htley, Thomas. Fairy Mythology. 1828. Enlarged edn. (Bo^.) 1847. 
Lucas, E. V. Forgotten Tales of Long Ago. 1906. Selections* with 

introduction. . , . . , ^ . 

Old-Fa^oned Tales. 1905. Selectvms* with mtroduetion. 

"H ^kf^ -ynes"* Mrs H. (born Planchfl). Children of the Qldhn Time.^ 1874. 
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Peamnif Edwin. Banbnry Ohapbooks and Nimery Toy Book Liteiatnre of 
the Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Oentnries. (Limited edn, prlTately 
ptd.) 1B90. 

Salmon, Edwar£ Jarenile Literatnre as it Is. 1888. ^ 

Tner, A. W. The History of the Hom-Book. 2 toIs. 1896. 

Pages and Pictures from Forgotten Children’s Books. 1898-9. 

Stories fvom Old-Fashioned Children’s Books. 1899-1900. 

See^ also, his introduction to reprint of Lamb’s Prince Dorns, 1889. 
Tytler, Sarah (Keddie, Henrietta). Childhood a Hundred Tears Ago. 
1877. 

Welsh, Charles. A Bookseller of the Last Century [f.e. John Newbery]. 
1885. 

See^ also^ his introductions to A. Berquin’s Looking-^lass for the Mind; 
to W. Boscm’s Butterfly’s Ball; to Mrs C. A. Dorset’s The Peacock 
* At Home,’ and The Lion’s Masquerade; and to Elizabeth Turner’s The 
Daisy and The Cowslip; of which details are giTen below. 

Tonge, C. M. A Storehouse of Stories. 2 vols. 1870. Selections," with 
introduction. 

A work which cannot be overlooked by anyone who studies the subject, 
but which defles classiflcat^n, is The Story of Pet Marjorie [Fleming], 
with her Journals. Ed. Macbean, L. 1905. Se€9 also^ Marjorie Fleming," 
a sketch. By Brown, John. 1863. 

Magazine Articles V 

The Atlantic Monthly, 1888; Chambers’s Journal, 1855, 1862 (on chap- 
books); The Comhill Magazine, 1900; The English Illustrated Magazine, 
1883 (The New Hero, by Watts-Dunton, Theodore); Fraser’s Magazine, 
1846 (Thackeray, W. M.) ; The Guardian of Education, 1802-A (a retrospect by 
Trimmer, Mrs) ; The Imprint, 1913 (Crane, Walter, and others) ; Tl:fe Library, 
1901 ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1869 (Tonge, Charlotte M.) ; National Beview, 
1905 ; Newbery House Magazine, 1890-1 (Welsh, Charles) ; Notes and Queries, 
1913 (11th series, voL vii: largely bibliographical); Opuscula of the Sette of 
Odd Yolumes, nos. 11 and 13 (privately ptd, by Welsh, Charles) ; Quarterly 
Beview, vols. lxxi, lxxiv, clxii, clxxxiii, cxcii, cxciv; The Studio 
(Winter Number), 1897-8 (White, Gleeson); The Sunday at Home (1894). 

Germane to the subject, but not concerned with it primarily, are very 
many works on education (for which see the various chapters in this 
History), many on morals and the state of society (particularly in the reign of 
George III) and many biographies. Most of the introductions to reprints of 
individual works contain historical matter. Welsh’s Bookseller of the Last 
Century gives a full bibliography of all Newbery’s publications from 1740 to 
1802. Eckenstein’s Comparative Studies in Nursery Bhymes contidns a brief 
list of works on this highly-spedalised branch of the subject : except for the 
few convenient summary treatises mentioned above, books on folk-lore pure 
and simple are not included here. The Folk-lore Society has traced most 
fairy tales to t\iep oral appearance all over the world. 

For early writers whose works passed into the hands of children, see the 
references in tbe text to previous volumes of this History. * Adult’ writers 
who also wrote books for children are mentioned below. 

f • 

* 

II. Chapbook Editions 

These often piratical productions not merely included any new popular 
work of the day, but preserved many traditional tales and rimes n^ t otherwise 
recordld te print, ^{ley were seldom date^ and the old blocks were used over 
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and oyer again, in different droimiBtanees* It ie^imposrible to giro a strlet 
biblio^pnphyof them. So far as children are eonoemed, they begin about 1700 
and Redout about 1820; towards the end of that period, the mwereBponeible 
^publishers copied the chapbook format to some extent, bbt prorided new 
type,new blocks and good paper. The chief works regularly produced in chap- 
book formwere: Beyis of Southampton; TheGhildren (orBa]^) in the Wood; 
Cook Babin; Cries of London; Cries of York; Robinson Crusoe; Bastem 
Tales (Arabian Nights and similar stories); F^les; Fairy Tales (Perrault, 
etc.; usually single tales, not collections); John Gilpin; Guy of Warwick; 
Tom Hickathrift; The House that Jadk Built; Mother Hubbard; Jack the 
Giant-Killer; Jack and Jill; Nursery Rimes of all kinds, under yarious 
titles; Adyentures of Philip Quarll; Riddle-books; The Seyen Chamidons of 
Christendom; Tom Thumb; Valentine and Orson; Dr Wattses poems, under 
yarious titles; Sir Richard Whittington. 

• III. Selectkd AUTllOllS 

In this and the following section only the most important authors and 
works are included. In some cases, the first edition cannot be traced, though 
it is known that existing editions are not the first Where dates are given in 
^ brackets, they are those which are certified by the known facts of the authoris 
life, or by the work of an illustrator, or by the publisher’s name. 

(Anonymous works are included among Minor Writers, below.) 

.^ikin, Anna Laetitia (afterwards Mrs Barbauld). Hymns in Prose for 
Children. 1781. 

Lessons for Children. 4 parts. 1808. 

Life of. Memoir of Mrs B., by Le Breten, A. L. 1874. 

Aikin, A. L. and J. (Barbauld and Aikin). Evenings at Home. 6 vols. 
1792-6 

Aikin, John. The Calendar of Nature. 2nd edn. 1785. 

Aikin, Lucy. Juvenile Correspondence. 2nd edn. 1816. 

Poetry for Children. (Selected by L. A.) 1803. 

Memoirs etc. of. Ed. by Le Breton, P. H. 1864. 

Also many versions of classical works in words of one syllable, under 
pseud, Godolphin, Mary. 

Argus, Arabella. The Adventures of a Donkey. 1815. Further Adventures. 
1821. 

The Juvenile Spectator. 2 parts. 1810. 

Ostentation and Liberality. 2 vols. 1821. 

Ballantyne, Robert Michael. See Reference Catalogue of current literature, 
issued annually ( J. Whitaker and Sons), and the D. of N. B. 

Barbauld, Mrs. See Aikin, A. L., ante, 

, Belson, Mary. See Elliott, Mary, post, 

Blake, William. Songs of Innocence. See chap, ix, ante. 

Banyan, John. A Book for Boys and Girls: or, Country Rhimes for Children. . 
By J. B. 1686. A Book for Boys and Girls: or. Temporal Things 
Spiritualised (a revised and shortened version of thp^first edn), 1701; 
3rd edn, 1707; 9th edn, as Divine Emblems, or Temporal Things 
Spiritualised, 1724. Facsimile reprint of 1st edn, with introd. by 
Brown, John, 1889. • 

Burton, Richard. See Crouch, N., post, 

* Carroll, Lewis’ (ix, Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge). Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland. 1865. Through the Looking-Glass and what Alice found 
there. 1871. Both illustrated by Tenniel, Sir John. The Nursery 
1890. • * • . • i 
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^ Ofenoll, Lewis/ Tlie Hntiiiff of theSiiark. 1876. 

- — SylTie and Bnmo. 1889. 

SyMe and Bruno oonoluded. 1893L 

Life and Letters of. By Collingwood, Stuart Dodgeon. 1898. ^ 

Ohapone, Mrs. See anie, chap. xv. 

Cole, Sir Henry {pseud. Smnmerley, Felix). The Home Treasury. 12 vols. 
1848<55. 

Orossman, Samuel. The Youn^r Man’s Gallin^r: or the Whole Duty of 
Youth.... And also, Dirine Poems. 1685. Other edns: 16959 1725. 
Crouch, N. {pseud. Burton, Biohard, or B., B.). Winter Evening Entertain- 
ments; in two Parts. 6th edn. 1737. [The first edition appears to have 
been published at least by 1685.] 

Youth’s Divine Pastime. 3rd edn. 1691. 

Day, Thomas. The Children’s Miscellany: in which is included the History 
of Little Jack. 1787. 

The History of Sandford and Merton. 3 vols. Yol. i. 1783. YoL ii. 

1786. YoLin. 1789. Translated into French, ‘An YIde la B5publique.’ 
Dickens, Charles. Holiday Bomlmce. 1868. 

Dodgson, Charles Lntwid^. See ‘ Carroll, Lewis,’ ante. 

^Dorset, Mrs C. A. The Lion’s Masquerade. 1807. Facsimile rpt, ed. 
Welsh, C. 1883. 

The Peacock ‘At Home.’ By a Lady. 1807. Facsimile rpt, ed. Welsh, C. 

1883. 

The Peacock and Parrot on their Tour. 1816. ^ 

Think before you Speak, or The Three Wishes. 1809. 

Edgeworth, Maria. See ante^ chap. xiii. 

Elliott, Mary (born Belson). (Where no dates are given, the publishers’ names 
necessitate a date between 1805 and 1825.) 

The Adventures of Thomas Two Shoes : being a sequel to The modem 

Goody Two Shoes (v. post). n.d. [not later than 1818]. 

Confidential Memoirs, or the Adventures of a Parrot, a Greyhound, a Cat, 

and a Monkey. 1821. 

Grateful Tributes: or Becollections of Infancy. n.d. [not later than 1816]. 

Idle Ann, or the Dunce Beclaimed. n.d. 

Industry and Idleness : a pleasing and instructive tale. 1811. 

The Modem Gt>ody Two Shoes. n.d. [not later than 1818]. 

The Orphan Boy, or a Journey to Bath. n.d. [not later than 1816]. 

Precept and Example, or Midsummer Holidays. n.d. [not later than 

1812]. 

The Bambles of a Butterfly. 1819. 

Simple Truths in Yerse. u.d. [not later than 1816]. 

The Sunfiower, or Poetical Troths for Young Minds. 1822. 

Tales for Boys. n.d. ® ^ 

Tales for G&ls. n.d. 

Tales of Truth. n.d. 

Troth our Best Friend. 1825. 

[A majoidty of the above were translated into French soon after 
publication.] 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia. The Brownies, and Other Tales. Hlustd by 
Gruikshank. 1870. 

Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot. lUuatd by Caldecott, B. 1884. # 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing. 1873. 

Jackanapes. Hlustd by Caldecott, B. 1884. 

— Lob-lie-by-the-Fire, and Other Tales. Hlustd by Gruikshank, G. 1873. 
Illi]ptd by Galdmtt, B. 1885. * . • 
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. Bwiiw, Julians Homtia. Mn OTOrlli0wa3r*s Banwiulwaaeea. 1 M». 

Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales. 1882. 

Six to Sixteen. 1876. 

The Story of a Short Life. 1885. • 

Life of J. H. E. and her Books, by Oatty, Horatia K. F. 1885. 

Fables. It is impossible to trace the exaet descent of fables into children’s lite- 
ratim. The translations under the name of Aesop (df.e. nnder Fordgn 
Works, sect t, poH) gare them literary eorrency, and Gkiy’s metrical 
versions stereotyped them. (For Gay, <ee an^e, voL ix, ohap. vi.) There 
do not seem to have been any definite early ver^mis (for ohildfen) of 
Bidpai (^Pilpay’), Babrius, or Phaedms. Probably a eertidn amount 
of oral tradition entered into the chapbook versions, of which there were 
many, a/«o, s.v. La Fontaine (Foreign Works, sect, v, post). 

Fairy Tales. See Ewing, J. H., Jacobs, J., Lang, A. (in this sect); The Court 
of Oberon, Mother Bunch, Mulock, D. M. (in sect, i v) ; and u^er Foreign 
JPTorks, s.v. Asbjdmsen, Grimm, Perrault : see^ also^ History and Ciitioism, 
sect. I, ante. i 

Fenn, Eleanor (Lady F.). Cobwebs to Catch Flies. 2 vols. uA. 

Fables in Monosyllables, n.d. 

The Fairy Spectator. 1789. 

The Juvenile Tatler. 1789. 

* Mrs Lovechild’s Golden Present n.d. [Published by Newbery, John.] 

Short Sermons for Young Persons. By Lovechild, Mrs. n.d. [New- 
bery.] 

^ [Lady F. also wrote as Mrs Teachwell, but it is not possible to identify 
the exact works certainly. It was a common pseudonym 1750-1820.] 

Life of. See Unstoried in History. By Festing, Gabrielle. 1901. 

[Chap, vi deals with Lady F. and her sister, from family documents.] 
Fielding, Sarah. The Governess, or Little Female Academy. [Anonymous.] 
2nd adn. 1749. Revised, and practically rewritten and remodelled, by 
Mrs Sherwood in 1820. [Sometimes quoted as Mrs Teaehum.] 

Gatty, Margaret. Aunt Judy’s Tales. 1859. 

The Fairy Godmothers and other Tales. 1851. 

Parables from Nature. 1855-71. Complete edn, with memoir by 

Ewing, J. H. 1880. 

Gay, John. (Fables.) See ante^ voL ix, ohap. vi. 

Godolphin, Mary. See Aikin, Lucy, ante. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (?). Goody Two Shoes. (The History of Mrs Margery 
Two-Shoes.) 1766. Facsimile rpt of earliest extant edn, ed. by Wek^ C., 
with introd. 1881. 

For Goldsmith’s undoubted works, see ante^ vol. x, ohap. ix. 

Guyse, John, D.D. Youth’s Monitor. 3rd edn. 1747. 

— Youth reminded of a Judgment to Come. 1729. 

Hack, Maria. English Stories. 1820. 2nd series. 1820. 3rd series. 1825. 

Grecian Stories. 1819. 

Harry Beaufoy. 1821. 

Lectures at Home. 2nd edn. 1841. ^ « 

Tales of the Great and Brave. n.d* 

Winter Evenings. 4 vols. 1818-19. • 

Havergal, Frances Ridley. Bmey. 2nd edn. 1873. ^ 

Little Pillows. 1875. 

— ^ Morning Bells. 1875. 

Autobiographical Sketch. 1881. 

Henty, George Alfred. See Reference Catalogue of current literature Isfued 
( J. Whitaker and Sons) and*D. of N. B. ^ ^ 
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Hofland, Mrs. Alfred Campbell, the Tomir POgrim, 1825. [Abo known aa 
The Tonng POgfim.] 

— The Daughter of a Genina 1823. 

The Hbtorpof a Clergyman^ Widow and henyonng Family* 1812. 

— - Matilda; or, The Barbadoes GirL 1816. [Abo known by ib anb-iitle.] 

The Son of a Genios. n.d. 

William and hb Uncle Benu 1826. 

Howard, the Hon. Edward Granville Legge. Battlin the Beefer. 2nd edn. 
1836. [Ed. by Marryat, Capt.] 

Howitt, Mary and William. The Boy’slConntry Book. 1839. 

The Children’s Year. 1847. 

The Childhood of Mary Leeson. 1848. 

Hymns and Fireside Yerses. 1839. 

— ^ The Picture Book for the Young* 1855. 

Tales in Prose for Young People. 1864. 

Tides in Terse for Young People. . 1864. 

^ See^ aUo^ Andersen, H« C., sect, v, Foreign Works, post. 

Hughes, Mary, bom Bobson. See BobsorgMary, post» 

Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s School Days. 1857. Many edns, esp. 1911 
(introd. by Howells, W. D.) and 1913 (ed. by Sidgwick, F.). 

The Scouring of the White Horse. 1859. Illustd by Doyle, B. 

Jacobs, Joseph (Ed. by). The Book of Wonder Voyages. 1896. 

Celtic Fairy Tales. 1891. More C. F. T. 1894. 

English Fairy Tales. 1890. More E. F. T. 1893. 

• Indian Fairy Tales. 1892. ' 

also^ Aesop, sect, v. Foreign Works, post. 

Janeway, James. A Token for Children, being an Exact Account, of the 
Conversion, Holy and Exempbry Lives, and Joyful Deaths of several 
young Children. 1671-2. 

Jefferies, Bichard. Bevis. 1882. < 

The Stdry of my Heart. 1883. 

Keary, Annie. The Heroes of Asgard. 1857. [By A. K. and her sister, 
E. K.] 

Little Wanderlin and other Fairy Tales. 1865. 

Kendall, Edward Augustus. Keeper’s Travels in Search of hb Master. 
1798. 

Parental Education; or Domestic Lessons . . . for Youth. 1803. 

The Stories of Senex, or Little Histories of Little People. 1800. 

Kilner, Dorothy. (There b some obscurity as to her work. According to 
family tradition, she wrote all children’s books signed M. P., and her 
sbter-in-law, M. J. K. {see post)^ wrote those signed S. S. They are 
often allocated otherwise, however, and some are attributed to Lady Fenn, 
QA). ante.) • 

Anecdotes of a Boarding School. 2 vols. n.d. [1790 P]. 

Anecdotes of a Little Family. n.d. 

Ellen Harding, or the Tell-Tale. 1849. [? Earlier edns.] 

The Holidqiiy Present. n.d. 

Letters from*a Mother to her Children. 2 vols. 2nd edn. 1787. 

The Life eiid PerambulationB of a Mouse. 2 vols. [1775 ?] 

The Botehfords. [1800?] 

Sunday School Dblogues. [1790?] [Attributed in Brit. Mus. oatalog||ie 

to Lady Fenn.] 

The Tillage SchooL n.d. 

Kilner, Mary Jane {pseud. S. S.; see ante^ s.v. Kilner, Dorothy). The 
Jkdventnres of a Pin-Cushion. • n.d. « 
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KOner, Mary Jaoe. The Adventures of a Silver Penny. 1787. 

Jemima Pladd. 1813. 

The Memoira of a Pegf Top. New edn. 1828. • 

— y- A Course of Lectures for Sunday Eveninffs. . . . 1783. 

Kingsley, Charles. Glaaous, or the Wonders of the Shore. 1855. 

The Heroes. 1856. 

— The Water Babies. 1863. 

Kingston, William Henry Giles. See Befep^noe Catalogue of current litera* 
ture, issued annually ( J. Whitaker and Sons) and D. of N. B. 

Lamb, Charles and Mary. Tales .from Shakespeare. 1807. 

Lang, Andrew (Ed. by). The Blue Fairy Book. 1889. Followed by many 
other volumes under the title of the cover colour. 

The Blue Poetry Book. 1891. 

The Nursery Rhyme Book. 1897. 

^ See^ also^ sa\ Grimm, Perrault, sect, v, Foreign Works, 

Lear, Edward. Book of Nonsense. 1846. 2nd edn. 1862. 

Nonsense Songs, Stories, Botany, and Alphabets. 1871. 

More Nonsense Songs. 1872. 

Letters of, ed. by Strachey, Lady. 1907. Later Letters. 1911. 

Macdonald, George. At the Back of the North Wind. 1871. 

* The Princess and the Goblin. 1872. 

Maoleod, Norman. The Gold Thread. 1861. Other edns, especially 1907 
(with introd.) and 1911. 

Marryat, Frederick. The Children of the New Forest. 1847. 

Masterman Beady, or the Wreck of the Pacific. 1841. 

The Seitlers in Canada. 1844. 

[Marryat’s even better-known books. Midshipman Easy, Peter Simple, 
and their companions, were written in the first place as novels, though 
they Bave become established, as books for boya] 

Martineau, Harriet. The Playfellow. 4 pta 1841. [Includes The Settlers 
at Home, The Peasant and the Prince, Feats on the Fiord, and The 
Crofton Boys, all of which went into many edns in a separate form.] 

Autobiography. 3 vola 1877? 

More, Hannah. See ante^ chap. xv. 

Mortimer, Favell Lee, Mrs. Far Off. 1852. 

Line upon Line. 1837. 

Near Home. 1849. 

The Peep of Day. 1873. 

Beading without Tears. 1857. 

Nursery Rimes. See Eckenstein, L., and HaHiwell-Phillipps, J. O., sect, i. 
History and Criticism, ante, See^ also^ Mother Goose, and The Toih 
Book of All, sect, iv, poH. 

Osborne, Francia Advice to a Son. 1656. Pt ii. 1658. 

Parley, Peter. This pseudonym was adopted by several writers, who cannot 
all be identified. The most voluminous users of it were Goodrich, Samuel 
Griswold, and Martin, William. An alleged Bev. T. ^^{Eilson, to whom 
many Peter Parley books have frequently been attribute never existed: 
he was a figment created by the publishers (Darton and Clarke), Doctor 
Samuel Clarke being the chief, but not the only, participant jn the works 
to which the ficthaons name was attached. 

* The chief works published under the pseudonym were: 

Parley’s Cabinet Library. 2 vols. A miscellany. nA. [1840-50]. 

Persevere and Proq^r. nA. New edn. 1864. ^ 

P. P.’s» Illustrations of Cdmmeroef of the Animql Kingdom^ etc. 

[1840-50.] . • 

# • 


S. L. XI. 


31 
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parley, Peter« P. P.’s Tales about Africa. [Other yoIb. aboat other countries.] 
^ Yarious dates: same period. [These we^pe *ed.’ by Gt>odrich, S. 0-. Also 
re-ed. by MOfiTidge, George.] . 

--r- The Hatchnps. 1858. 

The Holiday Keepsake. 1865. [These were mainly by Martin, W.] 

P. P.’s Wonders of the Earth, Sea, and Sky. 1837. [‘Ed.’ by ‘Wilson,!.’] 

Pilkington, Mrs M. S. Biography for Boys. n.d.' ^ 

Biography for*^^^. 1799. 

Marrellous Adventures, or The Yicissitndes of a Cate, 1802. 

A Mirror for the Female Sex. 2nd edn. 1799. 

Obedience Rewarded, and Prejudice Conquered: or, the History of 

Mortimer Lascelles. 1797. 

[Mrs P. also translated parts of Mme de Genlis’s Yieilles du Chateau, 
and Marmontel’s Tales. See sect, v. Foreign Works, postl] 

P., M. See antey Kilner, Dorothy. 

Reed, Talbot Baines. See Reference Catalogue of current literature, id^ued 
annually (J. Whitaker and Sons) and D. of N. B. 

Reid, Mayne. See Reference Catalogue of current literature, issued annually 
( J. Whitaker and Sons) and D. of N. B. 

Robson, Mary (afterwards Hughes or Hughs). The Alchemist. 1818. 

The Orphan Q-irJ. 1819. 

The Ornaments Di^overed. 

— — Something New from Aunt Mary. 1820. 

Bonksley, William. The Child’s Week’s Work. . . • 1712. v. 

Roscoe, William. The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast. 1807. 

Facsimile rpt, ed. Welsh, C. 1883. 

Roaaetti, Christina. Sing-Song. 1872. 

Ruskin, John. The King of the Golden River. 1851. See^ alsoy sect, iv, 
posty s.v. Dame Wiggins. ( 

Sherwood, Martha Mary. The Governess. See Fielding, Sarah, ante, 

The History of the Fairchild Family. 3 parts. 1818-47. This work has 

never been out of print since 1818. Chief modem edns (revised), ed. 
Palgrave, M. E., 1899; ed. Strachey^ Lady, 1913. 

The History of Henry Milner. 4 parts. 1823-7. 

The History of Little Henry and his Bearer. 1832. 

The History of Susan Gray. 1815. 

The Infant’s Progress from the Talley of Destruction to Everlasting 

Glory. 1821. 

The Little Woodman and his Dog Caesar. 

The Lady of the Manor. 1825-9. 

[Some minor works (chiefly tracts) published under Mrs S.’s name 
were not entirely by her, but were written by her daughter,, Mrs Kelly, 
under her inspiration.] 

Life. Ed. by her daughter, Kelly, Sophia. 1854. Re-written from 

original MS autobiography by Darton, F. J. H. 1910. 

Sinclair, Cathesijie. HoMay House. 1839. 

S., S. See ant€y Kilner, Dorothy. 

Strickland, Agnes. The Juvenile Forget-me-not. 1827. 

The Moss-House. [Anon.] 1822. * 

The Rival Crusoes. 1826. 

Tales of the School-Room. [1835?] • 

The TeU-Tale. 1823. 

— The Young Emigrant. 1826. 

Summerley, Felix. See Cole, Sir*Henry, ante, ^ 

Taylor, Ann {Mrs T., of Ongar). The Family Mansion. 2nd ednv 1820. ^ 
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Taylor, Ann (MnT^ of Onsar). Maternal SoUdliode. Srdedn. 1814 
Taylor, Ann (dan^rliter of Mrs T. of Ongar: afterwards Mrs Gilliert), Auto* 
• biography. 2 vols. 1874. • 

Signor Topsy-Turvy’s Wonderful Mafl^c Lantern etc. 1810. [The Mile- 

page attributes this to A. T. alone. But her sister and her brother 
JeiEirys had a share in it.] 

The Wedding Among the Flowers. 1808. ^ 

Taylor, Ann and Jane. City Scenes. {An older anonymous book rewritten 
by A. and J. T.] First edn apparently 1809; rewritten in or before an 
edn of 1828. 

Hynms for Infant Minds. 1808. 

Lim^ Twigs to catch Young Birds. 3rd edn. 1815. 

Original Poems. [Contains, also, work by Adelaide O’Keeffe, g.e., sect. 

IV, post^ Bernard Barton, and Isaac Taylor, sen. and Jr.] 1804. Many 
Jater edns. Illustd by Gilbert, John, Greenaway, Kate, etc. Centenary 
edn, ed. with Introd. by Lucas, £. Y. 1904. 

Rhymes for the Nursery. 1806. [Included in Centenary edn of Original 
Poems.] 

Rural Scenes. 1806. [Rewritten, like City Scenes.] A greatly revised 

, edn. [1813?] ‘ • 

Taylor, Isaac. (Father of A. and J. T.) Advice to the Teens. 2nd edn. 1818. 

Scenes' in America. 1825. [Also Scenes in Africa, Asia, England, 

Europe.] 

Self-Cultivation Recommended; or. Hints to a Youth. 1817. ^ 

Taylor, Jane. The Contributions of Q. Q. 2 vols. 1824. [Posthumous.] 

Display, a Tale. 1815. ^ 

Essays in Rhyme. 1816. 

Life and Letters. By Knight, Mrs H. C. 

Menfoirs and Poetical Remains. By Taylor, Isaac, jr (her brother). 

1825. See^ also^ Twelve English Authoresses. By Walford, L. B. 1892. 
Taylor, Jefferys. Aesop in Rhyme, with some originals. 1820. 

Harry’s Holiday; or The Dc^ngs of One Who Had Nothing to Do. 

3rd edn. 1822. 

The Little Historians. 3 vols. 1824. 

Ralph Richards, the Miser. 1821. 

Taylor, Joseph. The Wonders of Trees, Plants, and Shrubs, etc. 1823. 
Taylor (family of). The Family Pen. Ed. by Taylor, Isaac, jr. 2 vols. 1867* 
Teachwell, Mrs. See Fenn, Lady, ante. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace. The Rose and the Ring. 1855. 

Trimmer, Sarah. A Comment on Dr Watts’s Divine Songs for Children. 
1789. 

Fabulbus Histories. 1786. [The title was changed subsequently to the 

History of the Robins, by which the book is still known.] 

The Family Magazine. 1788. [Apparently issued for one year only.] 

The Guardian of Education, a Periodical Work. 1802-4 [Ed. and 

very largely written by Mrs T.] •• 

The Two Farmers: an Exemplary Tale. 1787. 

Life. Some Account of the Life and Writings of Mrs T.* 2 vols. 1814. 

Anon. Contains Mrs T’s private journal. « 

• [For her position in regard to the history of Education, see Sydney 

- Smith’s Essays and The Fortnightly Review, 1909 (Bell and the Dragon).} 
Turner, Elizabeth. The Cowslip ; or more Cautionary Stories in Terse. 1811. 

Facsimile rpt of 1830 edn, iUustd by Williams, S., ed. Welsh, C., 1885.« 

— The Daisy; or. Cautionary Stories ib Terse. 1807.. I^sln^ wpt of 

1830 edn, ed. Welsh, C., 1885. • » . 
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Wakefield, PriBoilla. Domestio Becreation. 1805. 

— 7 - Exenndons in North America. 1806. > 

— A Family four throu^rh the Brideh Ides. [Probably 1804] 8 th edn# 
1812. 

Instinct Displayed. 1811. 4th edn. 1821. 

Introduction to Botany. 1796. 7th edn. 1816. 

Juvenile Anecdotes. 2yols. 1795 and 1798. 4th edn. 1803. 

The Juvenile Travellers. 1801. 11 edns before 1818. 

Leisure Honrs. 2 vols. 1794-6. 7th edn. 1821. < 

Mental Improvement. 2 vols. 1794-5. 8 th edn. 1818. 

Sketches of Human Manners. 1807. 5th edn. 1817. 

The Traveller in Africa. 1814. In Asia. 1807. 

Yariety. 1809. 

Watts, Isaac. Divine and Moral Songrs. See ante^ vol. ix, chap. vi. 

White, Thomas. A Little Book for Little Children, wherein are set down 
Several Directions. 12th edn. 1702. 

A Little Book for Little Children : wherein are set down, in a plain and 

pleasant way, Directions for spellingr, and other remarkable matters. 
n.d. [Frontispiece, queen Anne.] [A different work from the same 
author’s other Little Bbok.] ^ 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary. The Chaplet of Pearls. 1868. 

Countess Kate. 1^62. 

The Daisy Chain. 1856. 

^'The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 1866. 

TheHeirofBedclyffe. 1853. 

— ^ The Lances of Lynwood. 1855. 

The Little Duke. 

The Pillars of the House. 4 vols. 1873. 

A Storehouse of Stories. 2 vols. 1870-2. [Bpts of old tales, chiefly 

eighteenth century, ed. Yonge, C. M.] 

Life of. By Coleridge, C. B. 1903. 

IV. Selected Minor Writers and Anonymous Works 

The Academy, or a Picture of Youth. 1808. ISee Lucas, E. Y., Old Fashioned 
Tales.] 

Author of. The Bector and his pupils. A sequel. 1810. 

The Adventures of a Silver Threepence.... By Mr Tmelove. n.d. [before 
1800]. 

Advice from a Lady of Quality to her Children .... 2 vols. Gloucester, 1778. 
Aldiborontiphoskyphomiostikos. n.d. [1800-20]. [A nonsense book.] 
Amusing Instructor, The. 1777. * 

Anecdotes and Adventures of Fifteen Young Ladies. n.d. [before 1820]. 
[The first * Limericks.’] 

Bamard, Caroline. The Parentis Offering* 2 vols. 1813. 

— - The Priao or. The Lace-makers of Missenden. 1817. 

Bishop, J. The Child’s Toy Book. n.d. [1800-20]. 

Plearin^f Tales for Little Folks. n.d. [1800-20]. 

Bisset, J. « Juvenile Beduplications: or, the New* House that Jack Built.’ 

Birmingham, 1800. • 

Bloomfield, Bobert The History of Little Davy’s New Hat. 3rd ed. 1824. 
Book of Ti^es, The, or Library of the Useftil Arts. 1807. 

Bowman, Anne. The Boy Voyagers. 1859. 

fThe Castaways. 1857. * • 

-- The Yoiig Bailee. 1858. 
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Brewer^ Georire. The JnTenile LsTater ; or, a Familiar Bsplanatioa of the 
Passions of Le Bnuu nil. [1800-20]. 

Brothers^ The ; A Norel, for Ghiidren. Henley, 179A 
•Bnnoh, Mother. S'se Mother Banoh,po«/. • 

B., W. The Elephant’s Ball and Grand Fdte Ghampdtre. By W. B. 1807. 

Facsimile rpt, ed. Welsh, G., 1883. 

Gamero^ Lucy Lyttelton. The Gaskets. 12th edn. 1833. 

The History of Marffaret Whyte. 

The Two Lambs. 1821. 

Life of. Ed. by her son. nil 

Garey, J. Leaminsr Better than House and Land, as exemplified in the 
History of Har^ Johnson and Dick Hobson. 1824. 

Ghildren’s Mafifazine, The, or. Monthly Repository. 

[It is not clear how long: this lasteA The writer’s copy is Jnly-Deo. 
1800, and a story in the Deo. no. is ‘ To be continued.’] 

Ghyroh, Alfred John. See Reference Gatalogfue of current literature, issned 
annually ( J. Whitaker and Sons). 

Girole of the Sciences, The. Newbery. 7 vols. 1745-6, See full biblio- 
irraphy in Welsh, G., op. dt. sect, i, ante. 

Glarke, Mary Gowden. The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. 3 vols. 

, 1851-2. • 

Gooper, W. D. The Blossoms of Morality. 1789. 6th edn illustd by 
Bewick, T. 1814. 

Copley, Esther. See Hewlett, Esther. 

Court of Oberon, The, or Temple of the Fairies. 1823. [An early * complete ’ 
fairy tale book. Contains Pcrrault, d’ Aulnoy, Eastern Tales, and English 
traditional tales.] 

Grabb, Maria Joseph. Tales for Children in a Familiar Stylo. 1805. 

Craik, Georg^ana Marion. Miss Moore. 1873. 

My First Journal. 1860. 

Playroom Stories. 1863. 

Craik, Mrs. See Mulock, D. M., post. 

Crake, Augustine David. Aemilius: a Tale of the Decian and Yalerian 
Persecutions. 1871. 

The Doomed City. 1885. 

Edwy the Fair: or, the First Chronicle of Aescendune. 1874. 

Crompton, Sarah. Tales that are True, in short words. 1853. 

Dame Trnelove’s Tales. n.d. [1800-201. 

Dame Wiggins of Lee and her Seven Wonderful Cats... written principally 
by a Lady of Ninety. 1823. Ed. by Ruskin, J. [illustd by Greenaway, 
Kate]. 1885. Rpt of 1823 edn, 1887. 

Darton, William. Little Truths. 2 vols. 1788. 

- — A Pvesent for a Little Boy. 1798. 

A Present for a Little Girl. 1803. 

Dasent, Sir G. See Asbjomsen, P. C., sect, v, post (Foreign Works). 

Day, Isaac. Scenes for the Young, or Pleasing Tales. 1807. 

Deborah Dent and her Donkey. n,d. [1800-20]. 

Dick, the Little Poney. n.d. 

Author of. The Dog of Knowledge; or. Memoirs of Qob» the Spottea 

.Terrier. 1801. 

S orMgton, Edward. See Quarll, Philip, ^ ^ 

arly Impresdons, or Moral and Instructive Entortiunmont...witli Dengna 
by Dighton. 1828. , . „ , . 

Easter Gift, The: or, The way to be very good. A Book very much wanteo. 

1787. • • * 
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fiDeBf or , ^6 Naiiflrliiy Girl Beolaimed. 181L 
% [AfftoryinaBtotedwithpictnresthechief featareof whiohwaBaont- 

ont head, to be placed sncoessiTely in each picture, throniph a slit. The 
first of seyeral snch worka] 

iintertainin^r instmctions • • • interspersed with Original Fables • • • by a Lady. 
1807. 

Eyans, John. Jnyenile Pieces. ..to which is prefixed an Essay^on the 
Edncation of Youth. 4th edn. 1804. 

Excellent example, An, to all Young men. ..a dialogue betwixt Guilt and 
Conscience and ‘Batan. 1684. [Also in other formsj 
Fallowfielcl^ John. The Moral Instructor, ... Essays, Poems, Anecdotes, 
Maxims etc. ... Penrith. 1795. 

False Alarms; or. The Misohieyous Doctrine of Ghosts..! exploded from the 
Minds of eyery Miss and Master. 1770. 

Felissa, or, The Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment. 1811. Bptd 1903. 
Female Guardian, The*. ..By a Lady. 1784. ^ 

Fenwick, Mrs. Infantine Stories. 1810. 

Lessons for Children. 1809. 

The Life of Carlo. n.d. 

— Mary and her Cat. n.d. 

A Visit to the Juyenile Library. n.d. [1800-20]. 

Fenn, George Manyille. See Beference Catalogue of current literature, 
issued annually ( J. Whitaker and Sons), and D. of N. B. 

Filial Duty, Recommended and Enforc’d. . . . n.d. [not later than 1782]. 
Fisher, A. The Pleasing Instructor, or Entertaining Moralist. 1780. « 

Gammer Gorton’s Garland: or, the Nursery Parnassus. Stockton, ii.d. 

*A new edition, with additions.’ [Probably before 1800.] 

Gaping, Wide-mouthed, Waddling Frog, The. . . . n.d. [1800-25]. 

Goody Two-Shoes. See Goldsmith, 01iyer(?), soct. iii, ante. 

Goose, Mother. See Mother Goose, poet. * 

Gregory, John, M.D. A Father’s Legacy to his Daughters. 1774. Trans, 
into French, 1774. 

Halifax; George Sayile, Marguis of. See Sayile. 

Hall, Anna Maria (Mrs S. C. H.). The Hartopp Jubilee. n.d. [?1840]. 

The Juyenile Forget-me-not. 1862. 

Hedge, Mary Ann. Affection’s Gift to a beloyed God-child. 1819. 

Badama; or. The Enlightened African. 1824. 

Samboe; or. The African Boy. 1823. 

Helme, Elizabeth. Instructiye Bamblds in London and the Adjacent Villages. 
179a 

James Manners, Little John, and their Dog Biuff. 3rd edn. 1807. 

Hewlett, Esther (afterwards Copley). The Old Man’s Head. n.d. [1815-25]. 

The Young Beyiewers. n.d. • 

Heywood, Oliyer. Adyice to an only Child. 1693. 

History of the Enchanted Castle, The; or. The Prettiest Book for Children. 
1777. 

History of Sixteep Wonderful Old Women, The. 1820. (* Limericks.’ See^ 
aZso, Anecdotes and Adyentures, ante.) 

Hobby Horse, cThe; or^ Christmas Companion by Toby Ticklepitcher. 
(?1775.) 

Hngessen, Edward Hugessen Knatohbull-> Baron Brabourne. Higgledy- 
Piggledy. 1875. 

Tales at Tea-Time. 1872. 

Hurry, Mrs (born Mitchell). Moral Tales for Young People. 1807. 

— •Bational Amusement for Leisure Hours.... 1804. n 
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Infant’s Library, The. [A complete copy does not seem to exist. In several 
parts. 1780 ? More than one edn.] 

Ingelow, Jean. Mopsa the Fairy. 1869. 

f Stories Told to a Child. 1865. 

Life. Some Recollections of J. I. Anon. 1901. 

J.j W. The Father’s Blessing Penn’d for the instruction of his Children. 
n.d^[prob. temp. William III]. 

Jameron, Anna Brownell (Mrs). Characteristics of Women. 2 vols. 1832. 
Jnvenile Encyclopaedia, The. n.d. [Vol. iv. 1801-2.] [A magazine, olferinff 
prizes to readers.] 

Juvenile Magazine. 1788. 2 vols. [Appeared for one year only. Apparently 
all by one hand.] 

The ^Author’ of. The Little Emigrant. 1799. 

The Six Princesses of Babylon. n.d. 

The Visits for a Week. n.d. 

Ji^venile Mirror, The.... Moral and Instructive Tales... with Interesting 
Biography. . . . n.d. [1800-20]. 

Juvenile Trials for Telling Fibs, robbing orchards, and other offenoes. 

Revised edn. 1803. Another edn. 1816. 

Leathley, Mrs. Chick-Seed without Chick-Weed. [New edn. 1860. The first 
edn. seems to have disappeared. Over 25Q,000 copies of the book were 
sold.] 

Lee Boo, Prince. The Interesting and Affecting History of Prince Lee Boo 
of the Pelew Islands. 1789. 

Lemon, Mark. The Enchanted Doll, lllnstd by Doyle, Richanl. 1849. 
Letters from a Tutor to his Pupils. 1780. 

Letters to a Young Nobleman. 1763. 

Life and Adventures of a Fly, The. 1789. lllnstd by Bewick. 

Life and History of A. Apple-Pie, The, who was cut to pieces, etc. n.d. 
[180^-25]. 

Little Jack of all Trades. . . . 1810. 2 parts. 

Lilliputian Library, The ; or, Gulliver’s Museum. ... By Lillipiitius Gulliver. . • • 
10 vols. lbs. ^ But little Masters and Misses may be supplied with one 
or more volumes, weekly or monthly, till the whole work is completed, at 
Sixpence each.’] n.d. [probably before 1800]. [Apparently an imitation 
of Newbery’s publications.] 

Lilliputian Magazine, The. 1752. [In its volume form this periodical, which 
apparently ran for about a year in monthly numbers, went Into several 
edns.] 

Lilliputian Story Teller, The. 1785. 

Lioness’s Ball, The; Being a Companion to the Lion’s Masquerade. n.d. 

[Almost certainly 1807. Dedicated to Mrs Dorset, q.v.’] 

Little Female Orators, The. 1770. 

Little Moralists, The, or the History of Amintor & Florella, the Pretty Little 
Shepherd and Shepherdess of the Tale of Evesham, [lllnstd by Bewick.] 
1786. Other edns. 

Little Pretty Pocket-Book, A. 1744. 

Lobster’s Voyage to the Brazils, The. 1807. [One of Tha' Butterfly’s Ball* 
series.] • 

London Cries, The, for the amusement of all the good children throughout 
the Worli 1770. Also a varian^ The Cries of London [Both went 
* into many edns, authorised and pirated, until about 1825.] 

Lovechild, Mrs, or Nurse. Many little ^lleotions of rimes, spelling books, 
and short stories were issued under thi? pseudonym, 1750-1820. The 
best v^re those by Fenn, Lady, g.Ui 
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Ma&f^ Alkda Gatherine. Oaroline Limnore: or, the Errors of FaahioiL 1815* 
— ^ The Cottar In the Chalk-idt. 1822. 

Ellen: or, The Yonn^r Godmother. 1812. 

Msr^gfaret Melrille... or JuYenile Memoirs. 1818. 

Tales for Ellen. 1825. 

/S'ee, aUo^ Lucas, E. T., Old Fashioned Tales. 

Mapohant, John. Puerilia: or, Amusements for the Younjf, oonsistuiff of 
a Collection of Songs.... 1751. • 

Lusus JuTenilea 1753. 

Marshall, Mrs. Henwick Tales. 3rd edn. 1818. ^ 

Masquerade, The... to Amuse and Instruct all the Good Boys and Girls in 
theKin^m. n.d. [1770-1800]. 

Mayor, William (author of many educational works). The Jurenile Olio, or 
Mental Medley. 1796. 

Youth’s Miscellany. 1798. 

Meeke, Mrs. The Birth-day Present. , n.d. [1800-25]. 

Mamma’s Gift; or, Pleasing Lessons. n.d. 

Memoirs of the Little Man and the Little Maid. 1808. 

Minor’s Magazine, The, and Epitome of Knowledge and Entertainment. 
4to1s. n.d. [1800-20]. 

Mister, Mary. The Adyentu^es of a Doll. 1816. 

Little Anecdotes for Little People. 1817. 

Mungo the Little Trayeller. n.d. 

Tales from the Mountains. n.d. 

Mitchell, Miss. Tales of Instruction and Amusement. 1795. « 

Mother, A. Always Happy. 7th edn revised. 1819. 

Bight and Wrong. 4th edn revised. 1825. 

Mother Bunch’s Fairy Tales. 2pts. [1777?] 

Mother Goose’s Melody; or, Sonnets for the Cradle. In Two Parts. . . . 1791. 
[This is the earliest extant English edn, though probably Kewbery 
produced it originally about 1760. An American edn of 1785, published 
at Worcester, Mass., is in existence. For all that is known of the book 
see the introductions to the two following rpts. The rimes have appeared 
in innumerable edns and forms ever since the eighteenth century.] 

A Facsimile Beproduction of the earliest known [English] edn, with 

Introd. by Prideaux, Col. W. F., C.S.I. 1904. 

The Original Mother Goose’s Melody. . . . With Introductory notes by 

Whitmore, William H. Albany, U.S.A., 1889. Bevised edn. [London: 
but printed in U.S.A.], 1892. 

Mother’s Gift, The; or, a Present for Little Children who are good. 1770. 
Mulock, Dinah Maria (afterwards Mrs Craik). Children’s Poetry. 1881. 

The Fairy Book. 1863. [Tales selected by D. M. M.] 

The Little Lame Prince. 1875. « 

Museum, The, for Young Gentlemen and Ladies. 1758. 

My Beal Friend, or, Incidents in Life, founded on Truth. . . . 1812. 

Neale, John Mason. Hymns for the Young. 2 parts. 1843. 

Sermons for Children. 1867. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. 1845. 

Nurse Truelove. N. T.’s New Year’s Gift, 1760. 

N. T.’s Chr&tmas Box. 1760. [1750?] 

O’Keeffe (or O’Keefe), Adelaide. (Part author of Original Poems: see 
Taylor, Ann and Jane.) National Characters exhibited in 40 Geographicid 
Poems. London and Lymingtqn, 1818. 

Oriipnal Poems. 1808. 

Poems for Young Children, md. ^ 
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Pastoral Lessons and Parental ConTersations* Intended as a ooippanlon to 
E. Barbanld’s *Hymns in Prose.’ 1797. 

Paths, The, of Learning Strewed with Flowers. 1820. 

•Peaoook, Thomas Love. Sir Hornbook; or, Childe Lanoelot’s Bzpeditiofi; 
a Granimatico-Allegorioal Ballad. (Anonymous.) 1813. 

Percival, Thomas, M.D., F.B.S. A Father’s Instructions ... to promote the 
LoT%of Virtue,a Taste for Knowledipe, and an early acquaintance with... 
Nature. New edn. 1789. 

Personal Nobility: or. Letters to a Youur Nobleman. . . . 1794. 

Pinchard, Mrs. The Blind Child. 1791. 

Dramatic Dialofifues. 2 vols. 1792. 

The Two Cousins. 1794. 

Planch4, Matilda Anne (Mrs Mackarness). Example Better iii»n Precept. 
1867. 

The Golden Buie. 1859. 

; A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. 10th edn. 1850. 

Polite Academy, The: or, School of Behaviour for younjgr Gentlemen and 
Ladies. 1762. 3rd edn. 1765. 10th edn, with slifcht revision. n.d. 

Pretty, Playful, Tortoise-shell Cat, The. n.d. [1800-25]. 

Pretty Book. TJie P. B. for Children. 1751. 

^ The P. B. of Pictures for Little Masters and Misses; or, Tommy Trip’s His- 

tory of Birds and Beasts ... to which is added the history of little T. T. him- 
self, his dofifJowler, and of Wojg'log the fifreat Giant. 1762. For Goldsmith’s 
and Bewick’s connection with the book, see Welsh, C., op. rtf. sect. 1 , ante. 

Quarll, Philip. Adventures of. Attributed to the transcriber, Dorrin^n, 
Edward [Ppseudoiiyiii]. 1727. [A book which was cd. and pirated fre- 
quently for children. Usually published anonymously.] 

Bands, William Brifi^hty. Lilliput Levee. Illustrated by Millais, J. G. and 
Pinwell, G. J. 1864. 

BenowneS History of Giles Gingerbread, The: a little boy who lived upon 
learninfif. 1769. 

Bichardson, Mrs. Orieriiial Poems Intended for the Use of YoiiniSr Persons. 
On a plan recommended by the Bev. Dr Isaac Watts. 1808. 

Biley, George. Choice Emblems, Natural, Historical, Fabulous, Moral and 
Divine. 1772. 

St John, Percy Bolingbroke. The Arctic Crusoe. 1854. 

The Coral Beef. 1868. 

The Young Buccaneer. 1873. 

Sandham, Elizabeth. The Adventures of Poor Puss. Two pts. 1809. 

The Boys’ School. A moral Tale. 1800. 

Deaf and Dumb. 3rd edn. 1818. 

' The Happy Family at Eason House. 1822. 

The History of Elizabeth Woodville. 1822. 

The Orphan. n.d. 

The School-fellows. 1818. 

The Twin Sisters. n.d. 

The Twin Sisters was translated into French. 2nd 1824. 

Savile, George, Marquis of Halifax. See ante^ vol. viii, chap. xvi. 

Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty. 5th edn. 1878. • 

School Oocurrences . . . among a Set of Young Ladies. ... By One of Them. 

^ 3rd edn. n.d. [about 1800}. * 

Somerville, Elizabeth. Aurora and Maria; or. The Advantages of Adversity. 
. . . Brentford. 1809. 

The Birthday. 1802. ^ 

The YiUage Maid. 180L • , . 
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Southey, Bobert The Three Bears, in The Doetor. "See ante^ ohap. viu. 
SnlliTan, W. F. Yonn^r Wilfred; or, The Pnnidiment of Falsehood. 1821. ^ 
T., B. A. Cobbler! Stick to your Last; or, The Adventures of Joe Qobson. 

1807. • . 

^Ta^rsT) Thomas. A Collection of Pretty Poems for the Amusement of 
children Three Foot Hicrh. By Thomas TanrST {pteud.}). [e. 1758.] 
Thumb, Tom. T. T.’s Exhibition. n.d. [before 1800]. 

T. T.^s Folio, or, etc. 1768. 

Tommy ThnmVs Pretty Song Book. 2 vols. [?]. Only one copy extant, 

and that of toI. ii only. 1744. ,, 

Top Book of All, The, for Little Masters and Misses. Containing the 
Choicest Stories, prettiest Poems and most Diverting Biddles; all wrote 
by Nurse Lovechild, Mother Goose, Jacky Nory, Tommy Thumb, and 
other eminent Authors. To which is added, A New Play of the Wide 
Mouth Waddling Frog, and a Prize Poem, to be learnt by Heart, with 
a Shilling at the End for every nne that shall say it prettily without 
Book, and not miss a Word. This Book is also enriched with curious 
lively Pictures, done by the top Hands. • . . London and Salisbury, 1760. 
Twelfth-Day. Gift, The, or. The Grand Exhibition. [?By John Newbery.] 
1767. 

Taux, F. B. The Dew Dropi n.d. [1800-20]. 

The Disappointment. n.d. * 

Domestic Pleasures. n.d. 

Yentum, Harriet. Charles Leeson. 1810. 

Selina, or. The Village Tale. 1798. 

Surveys of Nature. . . . 1802. 

Visions in Verse, for . . . Younger Minds. 1752. 

Visits of Tommy Lovebook, The. lllustd by Bewick. n.d. [before 1800]. 
Whim Wham, The: or Evening Amusement. . . . 1810. 

Whimsical Incidents; or. The Power of Music. A Poetic Tale % a Near 
Belation of Old Mother Hubbard. 1805. Bptd 1904. 

Wiggins of Lee. See Dame W. 

Wilberforce, Samuel. Agathos, and other Sunday Stories. 2nd edn. 1840. 

Bptd with introduction by Mason, A. J. Cambridge, 1908. 

Wilkinson, S. Village Bambles. 1806. 

Young Gentleman and Lady, The, instructed in . . . principles, etc. 2 vols. 
1747. 

Young Gentleman’s New-Year’s-Gift, The. . . . 1729. 

Youthful Sports. New edn. 1804, 

Youth’s Friendly Monitor. 2nd edn. 1754. 

Youth’s Looking Glass. . . . n.d. [1660?]. [The title was used for several 
similar works, especiaUy in chapbook edns.] 

«. 

V. Foreign Works 

Many foreign authors, translated into English, have become— some for 
a generation or so, some permanently— an integral part of the nursery 
library, either by their influence or in themselves. They have also, in some 
instances, been identifled with the work of eminent English artist^ so that, 
though they and not originally native, they may be called English so far as 
their readera are concerned. The following are the chief instances of this 
kind of acclimatization (arranged alphabetically, under authors. ^ 

Aesop, Fables of. There were many translations from an early period, from 
Caxton onwards. . They were adapted for diildren by Brindoy, John 
^(1624), Croxall, S.\(1722}, Dodsley, Biehard (1761), and many others. 
Noteworthy e^itionl^are— 1818 (illustd by Bewick), 1848»(illnstd by 
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fenniel), 188S {ifliutd by CaUeooU), 1886 (iUnstd by CniM, Walter), 
1894 (ed. by Jacobs, Joseph). 

Andersen, Hans Chrisliaa. Danidi Fairy Legends and Tales. Trans, by 
• Peachey, CaroUne. 1846. • 

Wonderful Stories for Children. Trans, by Howitt, Mary. 1846. 

[The most popular editions are probably those illustrated by Stratton^ 
MrE^1896, etc.), by Bobinson, T. C. and W. Heath (1899, etc^ translated 
by Lucas, Mrs E. V.) and by Teufner, H. (1990, introd. by Gosse, Edmund).] 
Asbjdmsen, P. C. and Moe, J. Popular Tales from the Norse. Translated 
by Dasent, Sim G. W. 1859. 

Beaumont, Jeanne Marie Le Prince de. (Translated.) Moral Tales. 2 vols. 
1775. 

The Young* Misses’ Magaasine. 2 vols. 2nd win. 1767. Many wins. 

[Apparently not issued periodically in England.] 

Berqnin, Amaud. The Children’s Friend. Translatwl by the Bev. Mark 
« Anthony Meilan. 1783. 24 volumes. The French edn appeared in 
1782, and was issued in London, in French, in the same year. 

The Looking-Glass for' the Mind. [Selections chiefly from L’Ami des 

Enfans.] 1792. Facsimile rpt ed. Welsh, C. 1885. 

Carov5, Friedrich Wilhelm. The Story 'without an End. Trans, by Austin, 
^ Sarah. 1834. • 

D’Aulnoy, Comtesse (Marie Catherine La Mothe). The Diverting Works of 
1707. (Yol. IV. Tales of the Fairies.) Many edns, especially that ed. by 
Bitchie, Anne Thackeray, 1892. 

F4nelon, Francois de Salignac de la Mothe. Adventures of Teleinaehus. 
2 vole. 1742. 

Instructions for the Education of a Daughter. 1707. 

Genlis, Comtesse de (Stephanie F4licit4 Brulart de Sillery). Adelaide and 
Theodore. 3 vols. 1783. 

Talci of the Castle. 4 vols. 1785. 

The Theatre of Education. 2nd edn. 4 vols. 1781. 

Grimm, Jacob Ludwig Carl, and Wilhelm Carl. German Popular Stories. 
Illustd by Cmikshank, George. 1823. Ed. by Taylor, E., pref. by 
Buskin, J. 1869. 

Gammer Grethel. . . . Trane, by Taylor, E. 1839. Bohn’s edn. 1849. 

Household Stories ... newly translate. Illustd by Wehnert, E. U. 

2 vols. 1853. Illustd by Crane, W* 1882. 

Household Tales. Trans, and ed. by Hunt, M. Introd. by Lang, A. 

2 vols. Bohn’s Standard Library. 1884. 

[Now usually issued (in selections) simply as G.’s Fairy Tales: under 
this title illustrated by Browne, Gordon (1894), Hiissall, John (1901), 
Backham, Arthur (1900), Stratton, Helen (1905).] 

Hoffmanni Heinrich. The English Struwelpeter. 4th edn. 1848. 

La Fontaine, Jean de. Any nearly contemporary translations of La F.’s 
fables appear to have vanished. The first extant English edn seems to 
be Fables and Tales from La F. in French and English, 1734. The 
fables were so well known under Aesop^s name that, so far as children 
were concerned, the existing English verrions probably sufficed. 

La Motte Fouqu4, Friedrich Heinrich Carl de, Baron. Aslauga’s Knight. 
Trans, by Carlyle, Thomas. 1827. 

Sintram and his Companions. Trans, by Hare, Julius C. 1820. Illudld 

^ by Sumner, Heywood. 1883. Introd by Yonge^ C. M. 1896. 

Undine. Trans, by Soane, G. 1818. Trans, by Traoey, T. 1841. 

Illustd by Tenniel, Sir John. 1845. Trans, and ed. by Gosse, Edmmd 
1896. • • . , * 
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Marmontelt Jeaa Francois. Moral Tales. Translated by a Lady [Boberts, 
Miss B.]. 1763. Trans, by PUkington, Mrs. lllnstd by Beiriek. 1799. 
Selected and ed. by Saintsbnry, 1^5. 

Perrault, Charles. Tales of Passed TimeEs By Mother GtxMe. Written uio 
French by M. Perrault and Englished by B. SCamber]. 6th edn. 1764. 
[1st Eniplish edn, 1729. See note, p. 375.] The standard modem edn 
is that with introduction, by Langf, Andrew, Oxford, 188& First 
French edn (as a separate book), Paris, 1697. 

Baspe, Budolph E^oh. Baron Munchausen’s Narratiye of his Manrellous 
Trayels, etc. 1786. Many edns, especially 1810 (chaiijiook), 1889 (illustd 
by Orowquill, Alfred), 1895 (ed. by Seccombe, Thomas). 

Wyss, J. D. The Swiss Family Bobinson. Translated. 7th edn. 1828. 
[The first English edn is obscure: an edn of 1849 is *a continuation.’] 
Many edns, especially that ed. by Kingston, W. H. Or. 1879. 

The following foreign writers, though neyer assimilated nor influential to 
the same extent as those enumerated abore, have also established themselves 
as favourites to more than one generation of English children. 

Abbott, Jacob. Beechnut. 1853. The Beechnut Book, ed. Lucas, E. Y. 

1901. Bollo in Paris. 1854. Bollo on the Atlantic. 1854. 

Aleott, Louisa May. The first introduction of her works to England cannot 
be fixed exactly. It wai^ between 1870 and 1880. The chief are: Cood ^ 
Wives: Little Men: Little Women. 

Fern, Fanny {pseud. Sarah Payson Willis). Fem Leaves from Fanny’s 
Portfolio. 1853. Second series. 185A Shadows and Sunbeams. 1854. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. Boston, 
C.S.A. 1852. Tanglewood Tales. 1853. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 1852. 

Yerne, Jules. See Beference Catalogue of current literature, issued annually 
( J. Whitaker and Sons). ^ 

Warner, Susan {pseud. Wetherell, Elizabeth). Ellen Montgomery’s Book- 
case. [1853.] Melbourne House. [1877.] Queechy. 1852. The Wide, 
Wide World. 1851. 



ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


voL. ra 

p. 559. The date of Bobynson'e tranelation of Mort*B Utopia was 1551 nol 1661 

Voi. IV 

p. 554, after Oweu Felltham’s Resolves add (first complete edition) 

VoL. VII 

p. 87, 1. 8 from foot, for 1621 read 1622 

voL. ta 

p. 106, 1. 11, and index. The correct titles are as follows; HUtolre eoniique de la 
Lune (1678) and Histoire eomique contenant lee State et empiree de la Lune (1657) 
p. 414. Quite recently has been published: Kitohin, G. Sir Roger L’Bstrange; a 
contribution to the Histoiy of the Press in the Seventeenth Century. 1918. Three 
appendixes to this work treat of bibliographical matter, various points in which are 
critically discussed in articles contributed to the New York Nation^ 10 and 17 July 
1913. 

^ p. 483, 11. 33—37. * Both these pamphlets have been found, and are clearly Defoe’s.’ 
W. P. Trent. 

p. 575. The dates of Butler's Hudibrae are 1663—78 not 1663 — 8 

VoL. X 

p. 41, 1. 11, for The North Briton read I'he Briton, and the footnote reference should 
be to chapter xvii 

p. 118, 1. 3 from foot of text, for MacGaussin read Mile Gaussin 
p. 275, 1. 14, for Recollectiotu read Recollection 
p. 276, 1. 2, for son read nephew 
p. 309, 1. 18, and index, for John read Joseph 

p. 320, note, for Edinburgh Review, July 1808, read Knight' $ Quarterly Magazine, 
November 1824 

.p. 344, 1. 22, for 1771 read 1772 
p. 387, 1. 22, for Micaijah read Michaijah 
p. 409, 1. 9, for four or five read four out of the five 
p, 411, 1. 11, /or W. H. read W. L. 
p. 421, 1. 15 from foot, /or Vienna? read Brieg 
p. 436, 1. 13 from foot, for Scanderberg read Scanderbeg 

p. 497, add An Eighteenth Century Correspondence, ed. Djekins, L. and Stanton, M. 
1910. 

p. 522, 1. 19 from foot, for Ronghead read Ruffhead • 

p, 525, headline, in some copies, for X read XVII 

In index, p. 588, add, before Cumberlandf Richard, the heading Cumberland, 
Richard, bishop of Peterborough, 851, and omit 851, 2 linee below 



" VdL.XI 

p. 90, footnote, /or Oildioott nad Goldioott 

p. 156, 1. 7, /or Iridi eeoretarj nad ohanoellor of the Ixidi ezdieqoer 

p. 179, L 27, /or Amheret nad Amhnret 

p. 177, 1. 6, /or Bnigess read Borges 

p. 384, L 24, for Reliqua read Remains 

p. 242, 1. 14 from foot, /or Biohard nad Robert 

p. 248, 1. 8 from foot, /or John read James ^ 

p. 257, L 28, for Bensly read Bensley 
p. 268, 1. 19, /or Oriffithli's read Griffith’s 

„ footnote, /or Oelida read Gelesia ^ 

' p. 275, L 21, for The SUtere (1679) read The Sister (1769) 
p. 276, 1. 2 of footnote, /or /r«t 1791 read 1793 
p. 281, 1. 85, for 1761 read 1791 
p. 282, footnote, /or F. Toynbee read Mrs P. Toynbee 
p. 289, footnote 8, 1. 1, for Reading read Redding 
p. 299, 1. 12 from foot, for Thorp read Thorpe 
p. 800, 1. 1, for Anne read Ann 
p, 826, IL 88 and 42, /or Straham read Strahan 
p. 881, 1. 28, for 8obi5re read Sorbi5re 
p. 874, 1. 18, for Corbett read Corbet 
p. 879, 1. 5, /or Venn read Fenn 
p. 384, 1. 10 etc., /or Mrs Tamer read Mias Tamer 

p. 485, 1. 9. The Glenriddel MSS, formerly in the Liverpool Athenaeum, are to 
be placed in the custody of three trasteea, and will be deposited in the cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow for alternate periods of five years each. 

p. 447, add Nettleton, G. H. English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth 
Century (1642 — 1780). 1914. 
p« 472, 1. 4, /or Haste read Harte 



TABLE OF PRINCIPAL DATES 


1700 Death of Dryden. 

1702 Edward Bysshe’s Art of 
* Poetry. 

1709 First Enfiflish Copyrifirht Act. 
1712 J. J. Bousseau born. 

1714r-27 Georfife I. 

1717 David Garrick bom (d. 1779). 

1719 Death of Addison. 

1720 Mrs Elizabeth Montagrn born 
(d. 1800). 

•1723 Blackstone born (d. 1780). 
1727-60 Georfirell. 

1727 Death of Newton. 

1728 Oliver Goldsmith born (d. 
1774). 

1729 Bnrke born (d. 1797). 

1731 Cowper bora (d. 1800). 

1731 Death of Defoe. 

1737 Edward Gibbon born (d. 1794). 

1744 Death of Pope. 

1745 Hannah More born (d. 1833). 
1745 Death of Swift 

1748 Bentham born (d. 1832). 

1749 Goethe born. 

1750 The bluestocking parties 
begin. 

1751 Sheridan born (d. 1816). 

1751 Encyclopidie^ vols. i and ii. 

1753 Dugald Stewart born (d. 1828). 

1754 Grabbe born (d. 1832). 

1756 Amory’s John Buncle. 

1756 Burke’s Sublhne and Beauti- 
ful. 

1757-60 Pitt’s first ministry. 

1757 Blake born (d. 1827). 

1758 Mrs Carter’s Epictetus. 

1759 British Museum opened. 
fl769 Burns bom (d. 1796). 
1760-1820 George III. 

1760 Rousseau’s Nouvelle Helo'ise. 

1762 Wilke* The North Briton. 

1763 Rousseau’s Contrat Social. 


1764 Death of Hogarth. 

1765 Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto. 

1765-9 Blacksione’s Commentaries. 

1766 C. Anstey’s New Bath Guide. 

1766 Malthiis born (d. 1834). 

1766 Lessing’s Lavkoim. 

l768-7f Encyclopaedia Britannica^ 
1st edn 

1769 K. Cumberland’s The Brothers 
produced. 

1770 Burke’s Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents. 

1770 Wonlsworth bora (d. 1850). 

1771 R. Cumiierland’s The West 
Indian. 

1771 Walter Scott born (d. 1832). 

1772 Coleridge born (d. 1834). 

1773 Goethe’s G&tz von Berlich- 
ingen. 

1773 Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer. 

1774 Burke’s Speech on American 
Taxation. 

1774 Southey born (d. 1843). 

1774 Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther. 

1775 Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with the Colonies. 

1775 Grattan enters the Irish par- 
liament. 

1775 Jane Austen born (d. 1817). 

1775 Charles Lamb bora (d. 1834) 

1775 Sheridan’s The Rivals. 

1776 Bcntham’s/.^ Fragment on 
Government. 

1776 Death of HuAe. 

1776 Adam Smith’s J^he Wealth of 
Nations. 

1776 The American Declaration of 
Ind^ndence. 

1776 Gibbon’s Decline and ^alU 
vol. I. • ■ % . *■ 
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1777-84 Encyclopaedia Bntannica^ 
2nd edn. 

1777 Hannah More’s Percy. 

1777 Clara Reeve’s The Chapfipion 
of Virtue, afterwards The Old 
English Baron. 

1777 Sheridan’s The School for 
Scandal and Trip to Scar- 
borough produced. 

1778 Death of Rousseau. 

1778 Death of Yoltaire. 

1778 Hazlltt bom (d. 1830). 

1779 Olney Hymns. 

1779 Lesnng’s Nathan der Weise. 

1780 Arthur Young’s Tour in Ire- 
land. 

1781 William Pitt the younger and 
Sheridan enter parliament. 

1781 Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason. ^ 

1781 Rousseau’s Confessions. 

1782 Cowper’s Poems. 

1782 Mrs Siddons begins acting at 
Drury lane. 

1783 Crabbe’s The Village. 

1783 Fox’s India Bill. 

1783-1802 William Pitt the younger’s 

first ministry. 

1784 Beckford’s Vathek written. 

1784 Death of Johnson. 

1785 Clara Reeve’s Progress of Ro- 
mance. 

1785 Burke’s speech On the Nabob 
of Arcofs debts. 

1785 Cowper’s The Task. 

1785 Burke begins his attack on 
Warren Hastings. 

1786 Burns’s Poems (Kilmarnock 
edn). 

1786 Bnrgoyne’s The Heiress. 

1787 Sheridan’s speech against 
Warren Hastings. 

1787 Colman’s Inkle and Yarico. 

1788 The Times founded. 

1788-97 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

3rd edn. 

1788 Byron bom*<d. 1824). 

1788 Goethe’s ^gmont. 

1789 Blake’s Songs of Innocence. 

1789 Fall of the Bastille. 

1789 Bentham’s The Principles of 
Morals and Legislatit^. 

1790 Burke’s Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. ' 

1791 B. Indibalf a A Simple Story. 


1791 BoswdO^s Life of Johnson. 

1791- 2 T. Paine’s The Rights of 

Man. • 

1791 Ann Radcliffe’s The Romance 
of the Forest. 

1792 T. Holcroft’s The ^oad to 
Ruin. 

1792 Pitt’s speech on the slave-trade. 

1792- 4 Arthur l^ung’s Travels in 
France. 

1792 Shelley bom (d. 1822). 

1793 W. Godwin’s^o/tf f ca/ Justice. 

1794 W. Godwyi’s Caleb Williams. 

1794 Blake’s Songs of Experience. 

. 1794 Ann Badcliffe’s The Mystenes 
of Udolpho. 

1794 Southey’s Wat Tyler written. 

1794-5 Paine’s The Age of Reason. 

1795 Carlyle bom (d. 1881). 

1795 Keats born (d. 1821). 

1795 M. G. Lewis’s The Monk. 

1796 Burke’s A Letter to a Noble ' 
Lord. 

1796 Southey’s Joan of Arc. • 

1796 Bage’s Hermsprong. 

1796 E. Inchbald’s Nature and Art. 

1796- 8 Southey’s Ballads written. 

1797 Kotzebue popular on the 

London stage. e 

1797 The Anti-Jacobin. 

1797 Ann Radcliffe’s The Italian. 

1797 Heine bom. 

1797- 1814 Wordsworth’s Excursion 
written. 

1798- 1805 Wordsworth’s Prelude 

, written. 

1798 Southey’s Holly Tree written. 

1798 Malthus’s Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population. 

1798 Wordsworth and Coleridge’s 
Lyrical Ballads. 

1799 Balzac bom. t 

1800 Schiller’s Wallenstein. 

1800 W ordsworth’s Recluse written. 

1801 Chateaubriand’s Atala. 

1801 Southey’s Thalaba. 

1802 Gobbett’s Weekly Register 
begins. 

1802 Victor Hugo born. 

1802 The Edinburgh Review 

1803 Jane Porter’s Thaddeus of 
Warsaw. 

1804 Death of Kant. 

»1804-6 William Pitt’s secpnd minis- 
try. 
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1805 Southey’s ifadbc. 

1805 Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty 
^ written. 

1805 Death of Schiller. 

1805 Chateaubriand’s Rme. 

1806 * All the Talents’ ministry. 

1807 Clabbe’s The Parish Register^ 
1809 The Quarterly Review. 

1809 Charles Darwin born (d. 1882). 
1809 Tennyson b&m (d. 1892). 

1809 Chateaubriand’s The Martyrs. 

1810 Jane Porter’s The Scottish 
Chiefs. 

1810 Grabbe’s The Borough. 

1810 Southey’s The Curse of Ke- 
* hama. 

1810 Mme de Staei’s DAllemagne. 

1811 Thackeray born (d. 1863). 

1812 Brownin^r bom (d. 1889). 

1812 Crabbe’s Tales. 

* 1812 Dickens born (d. 1870). 

1812 Maria Edj^eworth’s Absentee. 

1813 Hogfir’s The Queen^s IVake. 
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1813 Southey’s The Hfe of Nelson^ 

1814 Southey’s Roderick^ the Last 
of the Cr^hs. ^ 

1816 Coleridire’s Cisristabel. 

1816 Peacock’s Headlong Hall. ^ 

1817 Coleridge’s Biographia Lite^ 
ratio. 

1817 Peacock’s Melincourt. 

1817 Maria Edgeworth’s Ortnond. 

1818 Peacock’s Nightmare Abbey. 

1819 Hope’s Amtstissius. 

1820 Maturin’s Melmoth the fVan^ 
derer. 

1820 Southey’s Life of Wesley. 
1820-30 George IV. 

1822 Peacock’s Maid Marian. 
1824-8 Godwin’s Commonwealth of 
England. 

1829 Sonihoy’s Colloquies. 

1829 ^acock’s The Misfortunes of 

El^in. 

1831 Peacock’s Crotchet Castle. 
1834-47 Southey’s The Doctor. 
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[The letters ff. after an entry imply that references to the sam^-subjeot ooonr on at 
least two immediately succeeding pages. Birth and death dates are not» as a rulei 
given in the case of writers whose work is treated in other volumes.] 


A Apple Pie, 886 
*A was an Apple-pie,’ 868 
A was an Archer, 870 
Abington, Frances, 257 
Absolute, captain, in SheridSttfs Itivah, 
266, 269 

Sir Anthony, in Sheridan’s Rivals, 

266, 267 

Acres, Bob, in Sheridan’s Rivals, 266, 
267 

Act for the Encouragement of Learning, 
814 

Adam house, an, 877 
Adams, J, Q., 266 

Adams, parson, in Joseph Andrews, 143 
Addison, Joseph, 2, 206, 280, 820, 380 ; 
Cato, 278 

Adeline, in Mrs Badclifle’s Romance of 
the Forest, 802 

Advice to a Young Nobleman, 871 
Aelfric, 866; Colloquy, 367 
Aesop, 866, 490 
Africa, 112 
Africans, the, 169 

Aguecheek, Sir Andrew, in Twelfth 
Night, 266 
Ahania, Blake’s, 194 
Aikin, Anna Laetitia. See Barbauld 

John (1747-1822), 382, 884, 477 

Ailesbuxy, countess of, 282 
Ainger, idfred, Crahbe, 146 
Akenside, Mark, 824; Pleasures of Ima- 
gination, 823 

Alasi, prince, in Beckford’s Episodes, 
. 291 

Albion, in Blake’s Jerusalem, 198, 199 
Alenin, 866 *. 

Aldeburgh, 140, 141, 148, 144, 146, 147 
Aldhelm, 866 c 

Alembert, Jean B. le Bond d’, 854 
Alexandrines, #46 
Alfoxden, 99, 102 

Algarotti, Francesco, Newtomanismo per 
U Dame, 856 f 

Allen, AUarum to the Unconverted, 869 
AUoway, 219 
Alps, the, 96 * 


Alscrip, in Burgoyne’s Heiress, 275, 276 

Miss, in Bnrgoyne’s Heiress, 275 

Alspioe, in Morton’s Way to get Married, 
281 

Alton, Miss, in Bnrgoyne’s Heiress, 275 
Altrive farm, in Yarrow, 239 
Alvar, in Coleridge’s Remorse, 414 
Alvarez Espriella, Don Manuel, in 
Southey’s Letters from Spain, 168 
Amanda, in Vanbrugh’s Relapse and 
Sheridan’s Trip to Scarborough, 268 
America, 8, 7, 10 ff., 15, 20, 75, 119, 
189, 190, 285, 236, 275, 380, 383 
sonth, 60 

United States of, 47ff.^. 72 

American colonies, 5, 22 

constitution, 71 

Declaration of Independence,' 71 

war of independence, 5, 6, 16, 24 

Americans, the, 11, 15. 19, 52 
Amhurst, Nicholas, 172 
Amoiy, Thomas (16917-1788), 285 fl. 
(main entry), 307 ; Life of John 
Buncle, 285 ff., 328, 329; Memoirs of 
Several Ladies, 285, 287 
Andersen, Hans Christian, 887, 491 
Angel of Death, 31 
Angellier, Angnste, 115 
Anglican clergy, 809 
'Anna Matilda.’ See bpwley, Hanimh 
Annals of Agriculture, 7% 

Anne, queen of Great BfitaixP, 870, 872 
Annual Register, 145, 824 
Anstey, Christopher (1724-1805), 156, 
160, 172, 424 ; New Bdth Guide, 178 
Anstmther, Fife, 248 I 

Anti-Jacobin, The, 89 ff., 3l57, 892 
Anti-Jacobin Review, The, 1892 
Apollo press, 825 ' 

Arabian Nights, The, 161, 1291 
Arabian tales, 290, 374 \ 

Arabic language and literatdjre, 290, 292, 

ArW, Edward, 811, 889 . 

Arblay, Frances Bnrney, Madame d’,v 
289, 296, 844, 849, 854; Aelina, Sm 
Arcadia, 142, 287 
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Aigas, 'Arabella, 477 ; Advantum of a 
Donkey, 888 ; Juvenile Spectator, 888 
Argyll, filisabeth, dcM^ees of, 4&1 
ArioBto, Iiodotipo, 157. 

^ Aristotle, 47, 1 §4 ; Rhetoric, 16 
* Alley/ Della Crusoan poet, 177 
Armour, Jean, 222 

Armstro^, G. F., Shakeepeare to Shaw, 

Arnold, Mat&ew,' 186, 161; On Tram- 
lating Homer, .90 
Ashburton, Devohs]|ire, 89 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 340 
Ashfield, dame, in Morton*s Speed the 
Plough, 281. 

Asia, 16, 190 • 

Athanasius, 287 
AEtlantio, the, 190 
Atlantis, 190 
Attic eloquence, 13 

Aubrey, Adgusta, in Cumberland’s 
Paehionable Lover, 266 
Auchinleck, 285, 236 
*Aald Hofnie,* 212 
‘Auld Licht’ clergy, 212, 213, 216 
•f Auld Nick, in Burns’s Tam o* Shunter, 
219 

Aulnoy, Marie Catherine, countess de, 
876, 491 

«AuBt4n, Lady, 83, 87, 88 

Jane, 285, 286 ; Northanger Abbey, 

299 

Avondale, Lord, in' Morton’s School of 
Reform, 281 

Aylmer, Brabazon, 319, 832 
Ayrshire 220, 235 

B.B. (Lady Naime), 238 
Bab, Lady, in Burgoyne’s Maid of the 
Oaka, 265 

Babeee' Boke, The, 868 
Bahes in the Wood, The, 386 
Babylon, in Blake’s poems, 197, 199 
Back, John, 335 

Bacon, Francis, viscount St Albans, 11, 
67 

friar, 373 

Bage, Bobert (1728>1801), 296 fl., 459 
Barham Dowju, 295, 296 
Fair Syrian, 296 

Hemuprong, or Man a$ he U not, 
292, 295 

Jamea Wallace, 295 
Man 08 he U, 295, 296 
Mount Henneth, 295, 296 
Bailey, J. C., The Poems of William 
Cowper, 83 

Baillie, Lady Grizel, 231 

Joanna (1762-1851), 149, . 281 

(main entry), 442, 456 
De Montfort, 274 
Fugitive Pieces, 231 
** It was on a mom, 231 
Metrical Legends, 281 
« My Bride he is winsome and bonnie,’ 
231 

Poverty parts Oood Company, 281 


Saw Ye JohmU Comin, 281 
Tam o' the Lin, 281 
Baker, Samuel . (d.. 1788), 886 

Thomas, The Yeoman of Kent, 821 

Baloarres, Fife, 281 * 

Baldwin, Edwin {pseud, of William 
Godwin), 894 
Balfour, John, 842 
Ballad in Imitation of Martial, 174 
Ballantyne novels, 295 

press, 842, 469 

James (1772-1833), 842 

Bobert Mohael (1825-1804), 887 

Ballantyne’s Annual Register, 162 
Ballard, Edward (d. 1796), 882 
Ballards, the, 336, 337 
Ballitore, Ireland, 1 
* Balmquhapple,’ Fife, 242 
Balzac, Honord de, 290, 305 
Banbury, 373 
Bank of England, 89 
Bannatyne club, 231 
Barbadoes, 279, 260 

Barbauld, Anna Laetitia, born Aikin 
(1748^825), 132, 343, 382, 477; Easy 
Lessons, 384; Evenings at Home, 384; 
Hymns in Prose, 384 
*Bard, The,’ Della Cruscan poet, 177 
Bardolph, ShakesMare’s, 289 
Barham, Bichard Harris, 160; Ingoldsby 
Legends, 38 

Barkiarokh, in Beckford’s Episodes, 291 
Barlow, Mr, in Sandford and Merton, 
881, 382 t 

Barnard, Lady Anne (Lady Anne Lindsay : 
1750-1825), 442; Auld Robin Gray, 
281; Why Tarries My Love, 282 
Edward, 846 

Barrett, Eaton Stannard (1786-1820), 
299, 459 

Barry, Spranger, 257, 260 
Barth414mon, Francois H., 258 
Basire, James, 181 
BaskerviUe, John (1706-1775), 841 
Bateman, Ohristopner, 881, 832, 886 
Bates, William, Harmony of the divine 
ottHbutes, 316 

Bath, 149, 178, 175, 283, 844, 847 

knights of the, 282 

colonel, in Bidding’s Amelia, 265 

Sir William Pulteney, earl of, 

174, 248, 850, 352, 858 

Thomas Tbynne, 2nd marquis of, 

148 


Baxter, Bichard, 884; Call to the Un~ 
converted, 869 ; Reliquiae Saxterianae, 
816; Saints' EverUuting Rest, 816 
Bayle, Pierre, Dietienary, 820 
Bayly, Lewis, The Practice of Pietu, $69 
BeaconsOeld,^ Burke’s Residence, 142 


Beattie, James, 206, 342, 350 ; Euay on 
Truth, 351; The Minfirel, 247, 861 
Beaumarchais, Pierre A. C. de, Figaro, 


Beaumontf Sir George, 1 
Beaumont and FleUmer, 
Beanpuy, Michel, 98 


B. L XI, 
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•4^ Baooaiiay Oeiaare BofiesaaE, marquis di« 
70; Ofimu and PunUfmaiU^ 64 
Bsdket, Thomas, 815 
Beokford, William (176911844), 288 fl., 
806, 807, 469 
. A»emia^ 289 

Dreamt^ Waking ThoughU and IneU 
. dents, 289 
EnUodss, 290 11* ^ 

Mistoty of Efotraordinary Painters, 289 
Letters from Portugal, 289 
Modem Novel Writing, 289 
Vathek, 161, 289 ff., 804 
Bedford, Frauds Bussell, 6ih duke of, 
29, 80 

QrosTenor, the elder,' 154 

— Grosvenor, the younger, 154, 169« 
172 

Bee, The, 286 

Beloour, in Cumberland’s Wsst Indian, 
264, 265, 275 
Belfast, 288 

Belfield, in Cumberland’s Brothers, 264 
Belianis, Don, in The TatZer, 878 
Belinda, in Miss Edgeworth’s novel, 297 
Bell, John (1745-1881), 825, 

BeWs Weekly Messenger, 825 
Bellamy, Daniel, the elder (b. 1687) t 
424 


David, the younger (d. 1788), 424 

— Miss George Anne, 260 
Samuel, 172 

Belloy, Pierre L. B. de, Le SiAge de 
Calais, 274 ^ 

Belson, Mrs. See Elliott, Mary 
Belvoir, Leicestershire, 143, 144 
Benares, rajah of, 14 
’Benedict,’ Della Cruscan poet, 177 
Benmd, 242 

Benfow (or Bruce), Mrs Marinda, in 
Amozy’s Memoirs of Several Ladies, 
287 


Bensley, Robert, 257 
Bent, William, 889 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1882), 57 !!• 
(main entry), 186, 897 
Anarehieal Fallacies, 71 
Book of Fallacies, 71 
Chrestomathia, 72 
Codification Proposals, 72 
Constitutional Code, 71 
Defence of Tfsury, 58 
Deontology, 61 

Fragment on Government, 68, 61 fl., 71 
Influence of Time and Place in Matters 
of Legislation, 72 

Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation,*^^, 59, 64, 65, 69 
Introductory view of the BationaU of 
Evidence, 61 * 

Poor Laws and Panper Management, 72 
Bationale of EvideMe, 61 
Table of the springs of 
Theory of Legislation, 6 
Works, 60, 61 
Benthjun, Samuel, 58 
Jtentify, Bichard (1|62-1742), 841, 880 



Bent^y,Bidhard (1708-178Q, 456 ; PhiUh 
damns, 274 

Berenmr, IBUohard, 862 . 

Berintbia, in Yanbrugh’s Belapse and 
Sheridan’s Trip to Scarborough, 268 
Berkeley, George, 57, 100 
Berquin, Amaud, 491; UAmi de$ En- 
fans, 878, 882; Le Petit Orandisson, 
882 . V 

Bertram, Sir Stephen, in Cumberland’s 
Jew, 282 

Betterton, Thomas, ^7 
Betty, W. H. W.. 283, 452 
Beulah, daughters of, in Blake’s Four 
Zoos, 196 

Beverley, in Sheridan’s Rivals, 266 
Bevis, in The Taller, 878 
Bewi^, Thomas, 877 ^ 

Bible, the, 48, 89, 181, 188, 189, 287, 
826, 863, 369 ; Corinthians, 355 ; 

Psalms, 206, 287; Revelation, 197 
society, 259 

Biokerstaff, Isaac (d. 1812?), 451; The 
Padlock, 262 

Isaac, of The Tatler, 878 

Birch, Thomas, 356 
Birmingham, 338, 340, 341 
Black prince, the, 131 
Blackbird, The, 234 

Blacklock, Thomas (1721-1791), 233, 
234, 442 

Blackstone, Sir William, Commentaries, 
61, 62, 66; Law Tracts, 61 
Blackwood's Magazine, 148 
Blair, Hugh, Sermons, 327 

Robert, The Grave, 244 ^ 

Blake, William (1757-1827), 176, 181 fl. 
(main entry), 245, 250, 431 
Africa, 194 

America, 189, 190, 198 
Auguries of Innocence, 200 
Birds, The, 200 
Blossom, The, 185 
Book of Ahania, 198, 194 
Book of Los, 193, 194 
Book of Thel, 186, 187 
Book of Urizen, 193 ff. 

Chimney Sweeper, The, 185, 186 
Clod and the Pebble, 191 
Cradle Song, 133, 198 
Crystal Cabinet, The, 199 
Descriptive Catalogue, 200 
Divine Image, The, 184 
Dream, A, 1^ 

Earth's Answer, 192 
Echoing Green, The, 185 
Europe, 198, 194, 197 
Everlasting Gospel, The, 200 
Fair Elenor, 182 
Four Zoos, The, 196, 197 
French Revolution, 189, 190 
Ghost of Abel, 199 . « 

Golden Net, The, 199 
Grey Monk, The, 199 
Holy Thursday, 185, 191 
*How sweet I roam’d from field to 
field,’ 182 ♦ , 
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*I laid me down upon a bank/ 192 
2 love %h€ jocund dance, 195 
I told my love, 19i 
^ Infant Joy, 186 
Infant Sorrow, 192 
Introduction, 192 
leland in the Moon, 183 
JeruMalem, 197 ff. 

Kir^ Edward the Third, 183 
Lamb, The, 186 
Land of Dreame, 199 
Laocoon, 199, 291 
Laughing Song, 185 
LittU Black Boy, 186 
Little Boy Loot, 192 
Mad Song, 170, 183 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 187 fl., 
^ 192, 200 

^Mary, 200 

Memorable Fancies, 188 
Mental Traveller, The, 200 
MiWm, 188, 197 
Morning, 199 

My silks and fine array, 183 
My Spectre around me, 200 
Night, 185 

No Natural Religion, 187 
Note on The Canterbury Tales, 200 
On Homer's Poetry, 201 
• On Virgil, 201 
Passions, The, 182 

Poetical Sketches, 181, 182, 184, 185 

Public Address, 201 

Schoolboy, The, 192 

Smile, The, 199 

Songoqf Liberty, 189 

Song of Los, 193, 194 

Song of Phebe, 184 

Songs of Experience, 190 fl. 

Songs of Innocence, 184 ff., 191, 192, 
196, 197, 384 
' Spring, 185 
Sufjiower, The, 192 
Tiger, The, 191, 192 
TiHel, 187 
To My Myrtle, 193 
To the Christians, 200 
To the Deists, 200 
To the Muses, 182 
Vala, 195, 196 

Vision of the Last Judgment, 197 
Visiov^ of the Daughters of Albion, 
190, 192 

War Song to Englishmen, 183 
When old corruption first begun, 184 
Wild Flower's Song, 193 
William Bond, 200 

Lambeth books, 189, 193, 195 ff., 199 
Piokering MS, 199, 432 
Bossetti MS, 191, 197, 199, 200, 431 
Blamire, Snsanna (1747-1794), And Ye 
0 > shall walk in Silk Attire, 282; Nabob, 
232; What ails this heart of Mine, 
232 

Blandish, Mr and Mrs, In Bnigoyne’s 
Heiress, 276 
Blois, 97^ 


Bloebeard, 875 ^ ' 

Blneslodd^, the» 848 ff. 

Blunderbore, giant, 874 
Blunderhead faming, in iji8tey*s New 
Bath Guide, 173 

Bobadill, in Jonson^s Every Mast in Hie^ 
Humour, 288 

Bolingbroke, Henry St John, 1st yisoount, 
2fl., 9, 12, 26 
Booth, Barton, 257 
Boquet, M., 258 
Borrowdale, 110 

Bosoawen, Mrs F., 848, 354, 861 ff. 
BosweU, Sir Alexander (1775-1822), 449 
Aht Mary, sweetest maid. Farewell, 
235 

East Neuk of Fife, 286 
Jenny Dang the Weaver, 286 
Jenny's Bawbee, 286 
New Whig Song, 236 
Paddy O' Rafferty, 236 
Sir Albyn, 286 

Sheldon Houghs or the Sow flitted, 286 
Songs Chiefly in the Scottish Dialeet, ' 

286 

Taste Life's Glad Moments, 236 
Boswell, James, 88, 235, 326, 888, 844 fl., 
364; Life of Johnson, 13, 258, 826, 
344 

Botany bay, 58 
Bourne, Vincent, 83 
Bowdler, Thomas, 260 
Bowles, Caroline. See Southey, Mrs 
Caroline Anne 

William Lisle (1762-1850), 118, 

148, 177, 424 
Bamborough Castle, 178 
Fourteen Sonnets, 178 
Hope, 178 

Influence of Time on Grief, 178 
Sonnets, 172 
Tynemouth, 178 
Bowring, John, 61 

Bowyer, William, the younger (1699- 
1777), 327, 471 

Boyse, Samuel (1708-1749), 172, 331, 425 
Br^shaw, William, 329; Parable of the 
Magpye, 330 
Brahma, 194 
Brahmanioal religion, 18 
Brailsford, H. N., Shelley, Godwin and 
their Circle, 276 

Bramble, Tabitha, in Smollett’s Httfii- 
phrey Clinker, 266 
Brand, Hannah (d. 1821), 456 
Brash and Beid’s Poetry Ancient astd 
Select, 243 • 

Breach, mistress, 882 
Brent, Charlotte, 260s 
Brevid, John Durant, Bemarks on eeveral 
parts of Europe, 822 
Brice, Andrew (1690-1973), 471 
Bfidegro^ GreeU when the. Sun gae*t 
doon, SI 
Bright, Jbhn, 81 

Brightiand, John, 250 g > 

Bradley, John, ^2^ 882 


# 82—2 
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Sxirtol. 6, 15, to. 189, 165, 156, 169, 
968, 840, 841, 859, 861 
BfiUol Journal, 188, 184 
Brituh constitution, 10, 12, 20, 26 

emvm, 18, 18 

" parliament, 20 

theatre, 276 

SHHih Album, 177 
— Magazine, 260 

PoeU, 826, 826. 

sromion, in Blake’s VUionz of the 
Daughtere of Albion, 190 
Bromsgrove, 840 


Brooks’s club, 62 
Broome, William, 246 
Brothers, Biohard, 168 
Brown, Thomas, Elegy on Mr Edward 
Millington, 886 
William, 886 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 2, 28; Beligio 
Medici, 818 

Bruce, Michael (1746-1767), 442; Cuckoo, 
The, 244; Elegy on Spring, 244; Poem* 
on Several Occasions, 244 
Brunton, (1778-1818), 459 • 
Brydges, Sir Samuel Egerton (1762- 
1837), 471 

Bryskett, Lodowiok, The Mourning Muse 
of ThestylU, 179 

Bu^euoh, Charles W. H. Scott, 4th 
duke of, 239 

Buchan, David Steuart Erskine, 11th 
earl of, 220 

Buckingham, Qeorge Yilliers, 2nd duke 
of, The Rehearsal, 272 
Bulstrode, Buckinghamshire, 847 
Bulwer-Lytton. See Lytton, Lord 
Bunole, John, in Amory’s Life of John 
Buncle, 288, 296 

Bunyan, John, 881, 477; Booh for Boys 
and Oirls, 372 ; Divine Emblems, 872 ; 
Pilgrim's Progress, 834 
Biirger, Gottfried August, 808 
Burges, Sir James Bland (Sir James 
Lamb), (1762-1824), 177, 426 
Burgh, Thomas, 6 

Burgoyne, John (1722-1792), 81, 466; 
Heiress, The, 276, 276; Maid of the 
Oaks, 266, 275 

Burke, Edmund (1629-1797), 1 ff. (main 
entry), 34, 42, 47, 48, 62, 68, 98, 
189, 142, 148, 145, 146, 262, 824, 
860, 888 

Address to the British Colonists, 6 
Address to the King, 5, 21 
Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, 
1,21ft. 

Letter... to a Member of the National 
Assembly, 7 c 
Letter...to a Noble Lord, 7, 29 
Letter...to... Sheriffs of... Bristol, 6, 18 
Letter to WilUam Smith, 25 
Letters on a Regicide Psace| 26, 81, 
188 1 ^ 
Letters. ..on the proposals fcr^eacei 1 
Obseepations on...* The Present State 
of the.Nation,' l| 7. \ 


On American Taxation, 6, 12, 21 
On moving his Resolutions for Con- 
ciliation, 6, 11, 12, 20, 26 
On Mr Fox's East-Iydia Bill, 16, 
18, 19 

Philosophical Enquiry into... the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, 2, 8 
Refections on the Revolution in ^ance, • 

4, 7, 20, 22, 138 

Remarks on the Policy of the Allies, 7 
Speech at the Guilahall, in Bristol, 

6, 15 * 

Speech on the... Nabob of Areot's Pri- 
vate Debts, 6, 16, 18, 31 
Thoughts on Frentfi Affairs, 7 
Thoughts on the. ..Present Discontents, 

5, 8, 9 

To a peer of Ireland on the PenoJr 
Laws, 15 c 

To Sir Hercules Langrishe, 15 
Tracts relative to the Laws against 
Popery, 14, 24 

Two Letters. ..to Gentlemen... of Bristol, 

6, 15 

Vindication of Natural Society, 2 ff. 
Burke, Bichard, brother of Edmund 
Burke, 6, 361 

Bichard, son of Edmund Burke, 6 

William, 2, 6, 388 

Burnet, ‘Theory,’ 830 
Burnett, James. See Monboddo, Lord 
Burney, Frances. See Arblay, Madame d’ 
Bums, Bobert (1769-1796), 182, 188, 
203 ff. (main entry), 233 ff., 287 ff., 
242, 243, 485 

Address to Edinburgh, 217 ^ 

Address to the Deil, 212, 213 
Address to the Unco Quid, 218 
Auld Farmer's New Year Salutation, 
212, 214 


Auld Lang Syne, 225, 228, 232 

Author's Earnest Cry and Prayer, 218 

Banks o' Doon, 230 

Bards Epitaph, 208 

Birthday Ode, 208 

Blue-eyed Lassie, 230 

Brigs of Ayr, 218 

Captain Matthew Henderson, 211, 219 
Ciuirlie he's my Darling, 229 
Comin Thro' the Rye, 230 
Com Rigs, 205 

Cotter's Saturday Night, 144,^06 
Death and Doctor Hornbook, 212 
Death and Dying Words of Poor 
Mailie, 214 
Despondency, 206, 217 
Dream, A, 215 
Duncan Davison, 229 
Epistle to a Young Friend,\21S 
Epistle to Davie, 207, 217 
Epistle to Lord Doer, 218 
Epistles, 234 u 

Epistles to Graham of Fintry, 208 
FareweU, The, 217 
Fintry My Stay, 218 
From Esopus to Maria, 208 
aioomv Night, 905 . * 
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Green grow the Baehee o’, 205 
Guildford Good, 218 
Halloween, 216, 216, 285 
Handeome NeU, 206 
Here's to the HeaUh, 206 
Holy Fair, 213, 216 
Holy Willie's Prayer, 212, 218 
H<^^Lang and Drearie is the Night, 

In Lamington Kirk, 208 
Inscribed on a Work of Hannah More'si^ 
217 • 

Inscribed to the Hon. G. J. Fox, 208 
Is there for Honest Poverty, 229 
It was a' for our Riehtfu' King, 225, 
229 

James Smith, 211 
John Anderson My Jo, 229 
John Lapraik, 211 
Jolly Beggars, 206, 215, 217 If., 224 
Kirk's Alarm, 213 
Lament, The, 206, 217 
Laes of Cessnock Banks, 206 
Lines on the Fall of Fyers, 208 
Logan Water, 235 
MacPherson's Farewell, 228 
Man was made to Mourn, 206, 217 
Mary Morison, 280 
Mauchline Wedding, 215 
My Father woe a Farmer, 206 
No Churchman am I, 205 
O Leeze me on my Spinnin Wheel, 230 
O Merry Hae I been, 229 
O Tibbie I hae seen the Day, 206 
O Wert thou in the Cauld blaet, 230 
Odeo Sacred to the Memory of Mrs 
Oswald, 208 

Ode to General Washington's Birthday, 
208 

Ode to the Departed Regency Bill, 208 
Ode to the Departed Year, 208 
Of a' the Airts, 230 
On a Wag in Mauchline, 208 
On Captain Grose, 208 
On Grizzel Chrimme, 208 
On Holy Willie, 208 
On John Dove, Innkeeper, 208 
On Tam the Chapman, 208 
On the Death of Lord President Dun- 
das, 208 

On the Death of Robert Ruisseaux, 208 
On {he Death of Sir James Hunter 
Blair, 208 

On the Late Miss Burnet of Mon- 
boddo, 208 

On WiUie NicoVs Mare, 208 
Ordination, The, 213, 215 
Poems (Kilmarnock, 1786), 204 fl., 220, 
221, 842 

Poems (Edinburgh, 1787), 205 
Poefs Welcome to his Love-Begotten 
Daughter, 212 
Poor MaUie, 211, 214 
Prayer in the prospect of Death, 206 
Bantin Dog the Daddie 0% 230 
Red, Bed Rose, 225, 229 
Pemofte, 206 


JSepZy to a Trimming EvUtle, 211 « 

Ptiliied Parmer, 206 

Seoteh Drink, 212 

Soots Wha hae, 229 

ram o' Shunter, ^15, 217 ff., 224, 288 

ram Samson, 211 

To a Louse, 214 

To a Mountain Daisy, 214 

To a Mouse, 214 

To John Rankine, 211 

To Ruin, 206, 217 

To the Guidwife of Waucht^ House, 
217 

Tragic Fragment, 206 
Twa Dogs, 214, 217 
Twa Herds, 218 
Up in the Morning Early, 229 
Vision, The, 207, 214 
What can a Young Lassie, 229 
Who is that at My Bower Door, 229 
Willie Brew'd a Peck o' Maut, 280 
Willie Simpson, 211 
Works (1834-5), 237 
Written with a Pencil at Taymouth, 
298 

Ye Banks and Braes, 280 
Yestreen I had a pint o' Wine, 280 
Burton, Richard, pseud. See Grouch, 
Nathaniel 

Bury St Edmunds, 140 

Bute, John Stuart, 8rcl earl of, 174, 848 

Butler, Samuel, 247; Hudibras, 818 

Butts, captain, 196 

Byerley, Thomas (d. 1826), 472 

Byrom, John, 248 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord, 83, 91, 102, 
108, 109, 117, 124, 144, 150, 158, 166, 
167, 171. 178, 179, 300, 802 fl., 806, 
308, 414; Cain, 106, 199; Childe 
Harold, 181; Siege of Corinth, 127 
Bysshe, Edward (fl. 1712), Art of 
Poetry, 249, 250, 256 

Cadell, Thomas (1742-1802), 826, 827, 
861 

Thomas, the younger (1778-1886), 

827 

Cadmus, in Dialogues of the Dead, 851 
Cagliostro, Alessandro, count, 298 
Cain, Byron’s, 199 
Calais, 97 

Callaghan, Sir, in Maoklin’s Love h-la- 
mode, 257 

Calverlcy, C. S., 879 
Calvinism, 48, 218 
Calvinists, 19 

Cambridge, 57, 118. 150, 178, 885, 888, 
840, 847, 869 
St John's college,«96 
Sturbridge fair, 840 
University press, 841 
Cambridge English Ciassies, 150 

nohard Owen, (1717-1802), 850, 

865, T25 

Cambrilgeshire, 847 
Cameron, Luej Lyttelton (1784-*1858), 
485 
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Alejft&der^ AlbiftCa Antholofffff 

ThomaSf 148, 150, 178 
flatnpio ii H 101 XUI 8 , IBO, 161, 179 
Ofloiiing; Oeorge (177D-1827), 89, 40, 49, 
' 59, 174, 175, 899; The New Morality ^ 49 
Oeaiterhxay, 854 
— — arebbiAop of, 814 
Oapell, Edwturd, Shakespeare, 820 
OarathiB, in Beokford’a Vatheh, 990, 291 
Oarliide, 940 

Oarlyle, Alexander (* Jupiter’ Carlyle), 
990 

Thomas, 28, 187, 909, 918, 228 ff.; 

Life of Sterling, 186 
Oaman, Thomas, 877 
Camanron oastle, 181 
Camatio, the, 19 

Carter, Elizabeth (1717-1806), 848, 

860 0., 854 fl. (main entiy), 861, 
868, 865, 478 


OiaueeK, Geoffr^, 161, 961, 956, 868; 
CeaUerbury Tala, 200; Sir Thopae^ 
918 

OheBter, 12 

Ohesterfleld, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
4th earl of, 82, 178, 948, 260, 898; 
Letters, 978, 871 

Chetwood, W., 817 et 

Oheveril, in Hbioro/t’s Deserted Daughter, 
277 

Chinese langnage, 881 

room, Mrs Montagu’s, 848 

Chiswell, Bichard, 828 
Choice Song^Books, 218 
Christian era, 194 

Christianity, 18, 48, 194, 196, 198, 199, 
286, 287, 880 ^ 

Chrvstis Kirk, 216, 218 
Churchill, Awnsham, 328 <1 

Charles, 84, 42, 78, 82, 246 

John, 323 


Epictetus, 856 ff. 

Examination of Mr Pope's Essay on 
Man, 856 

Ode to Wisdom, 856 a 

Sir Isaac Newton's Philosophy Ex- 
plained, 356 
Memoirs, 856 
Carter, Nicholas, 854 
Cartesian philosophy, 57 
Cartwi^ht, Thomas, 32 
Casimir, in Coleridge’s Zapolya, 414 
Catalogue of all the Books., since the 
Dreadful Fire, 839 

of Books (term catalogue), 339 

of the most vendible Books, 338 

Complete, of modem books, 339 

Catharine II, tsarina, 858 
Cathoart, Lord, in Glover’s Boadicea, 
958 


Chume, William, 874 
Cibber, Colley, Hamlet, 258; Love's Last 
Shift, 321 

Susannah Maria, 260 

Cicero, M. Tullius, 2, 30, 31; Jn Ver- 
rem, 16, 17, 274; Orator, 13 
Cinderella, 880 

Cinque ports, barons of the, 282 
Circle of the Sciences, 867, 376 
Clairmont, Mary Jane. See Godwin, Mrs 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, let earl of, 
12, 28; History of the Rebellion, 841 
dark, Mrs Godfrey, 848 
Clarke, Samuel, 481 
Clarkson, Mrs, 121 • 

Clavell, Bobert (d. 1711), 339 
Cleveland, York^ire, 174 
Clifford, in Burgoyne’s Heiress, 275, 276 
Climenson, Emily J., Elizabeth Mon- 


Catnach, James (1792-1841), 878, 469 
Caustic, -in Morton’s Way to get Mar- 
ried, 281 

Cave, Edward (1691-1754), 328, 855, 467 
Cecil, in EeUy’s False Delicacy, 263 
Celesia, Dorothea (1788-1790), 263; AU 
mida, 456 

Centlivre, Susannah, 322 
Cervantes, Miguel de, Don Quixote, 280 
^Cesario,’ Della Crusoan poet, 177 
Chamfort, Nicolas, 175 
Chancery, court of, 315 
Chantrey, Sir Francis Legatt, 242 
Chapman, George, Homer, 90 
Chapone, Mrs Hester, bom Mulso (1727- 
1801), 856, 473; Letters, 365, 879 
Chapter books, 826 • 

Charles I, king of E^land, 280, 811 
Charlotte, in Cumbfrland’s West Indian, 
264 

Augusta, princess, 166 

Charon, in Dialogsus of the Dead, 851 
Ch&teaubriand, Franqois Aug^te, vi- 
oomte de, Qinie du ChrUtianmme, 108 
Chatham, WilUam Pitt, 1st eal of, 11, 
12, 16, 61, 166, 851 
Ohattertoi^ Thofias,|a81, 245,«960 


tagu, 328 

Clive, Catherine, 257 
‘ Clootie,’ 212 

Cobb, James (1756-1818), 281, 456 
Cobbett, William (1762-1836), 49 ff., 
898 ; Political Register, 49 ; Rural 
Rides, 51 ; State Trials, 49 
Cockburn, Alison, 281, 282 
Cockerell, Thomas, 832 
Cookermouth, 94 

Coffey, Charles, The Beggar's Wedding, 
218 e 

Coldicott, H. B. S., ‘How Cowper got 
his pension,’ 90 

Cole, Sir Henry (* Felix Summerly’; 
1808-1882), 478; The Home Treasury, 
386 

Coleridge, Hartley, 127, 162 
— Samuel Taylor (1772-1884), 28, 
71, 99 ff., 104, 112, 113, 117 fl. 
(main ent^), 160, 164 fl., 162, 168, 
168, 171, 172, 178, 201, 209, 250, 
294, 805, 808, 809, 841, 413 
Aids to Reflection, 188 
Ancient Mariner, 101, 120, 128 fl., 
180, 182, 160, 169, 170, ^1 
Anisna Poeta, 199, 180 
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Sfdgr^^ UteniHa, 132, 128,^ 126. 
188, 186 fl.. 176. 804 

MO, 126ff., 181, 182, 160, 

• 170, 200, 201 
OonewneB ad popuUmy 188 
Constitution of Church and State, 188 
Dejection, 104, 120, 128, 129, 180 
Eoliqfi Harp, 119 

Essays an his own Times, 189 
Fall of Bobespierre, 161 
Fears in Solitude, 115 
Friend, The, li2, 188, 189 
Kubla Khan, 120, 124, 125, 169 
Lay Sermons, 139 
Letters, 122, 131, 189 
Lyrical Ballads, 86, 101, 128, 150, 
151 

Nightingale, The, 129 
%Ode to France, 115 
Ode to the Departing Year, 124 
Preliminary Treatise on Method, 188 
Eeligious Musings, 124 
Sibylline Leaves, 119 
Spiritual Philosophy, 121 
StalesmarCs Manual, 139 
Table-Talk, 131 
Three Graves, The, 132 
This lime-tree bower, my prison, 129 
Watchman, The, 138 

* Coleridge, Mrs Sara, bom Flicker, 119 
Collier, Jeremy, 282 

John Payne, 133 

ColUna, Arthur {1690?-1760), Peerage, 
327 


WUliam, 77, 86, 124, 168, 160, 

161, 448, 250, 255 ; Ode to Evening, 
85, 179 

Colman, George, the elder (1732-1794), 
78, 270 ; Man of Business, 265 ; New 
Brooms, 282; Vt Pictura Poesis, 282 

George, the younger (1762-1836), 

276, 278 ff., 467 
Battle of Hexham, 280 
Heir at Law, 280 
Inkle and Yarieo, 279 
Iron Chest, The, 280, 893 
John Bull, 280 
Mountaineers, The, 280 
Siege of Paris, 257 
Surrender of Calais, 280 
Turk and no Turk, 279 
Two to One, 279 

Commons, House of, 2, 5, 8, 9, 12, 18, 
21, 29, 84, 50, 52 

Condorcet, marquis de, 414; Esquisse 
d'un tableau historique, 73, 276 
Conger, the, 325 
Congreve, William, 248 
Constable, Archibald (1774^1827), 842, 
469 

Contes de ma mtre VOie, 374, 875 

• Conway, Henry Seymour, 12 
Cooke, John (1781-1810), 826 
Cookesley, William, 40 
Oookson, Anne, 95 
Cooper, ^omas, 828, 876 

* W&liiun, 885, 886 


bt aet, aiSft, 8172 842 
Biohi^, 874 
Coidiar, M., Pturilu 
867 

Cork and Orrery, lOoy Monekton, ooon- 
teas of (1746-1840), 864 
Corneille, Pien^ 858 
Comhill Magasine, The, 90 
Cornwall, 37 

^ Corpus Poetarum InfanUUum, 875 
Cony, Isaac, 156 

Cottle, Joseph (1770-1858), 841, 468; 

Early ReeoUeetions, 188 
Cotton, Nathaniel, 186 
Coney, Raoul de, 274 
Court Poems, 828 
Coventry, Francis (d. 1759?), 459 
Coverly, Sir Roger de, 146 
Cowley, Hannah, *Anna Matilda* (1748- 
1809), 273, 425; Beliefs Stratagem, 
177, 275; Bold Stroke for a Husband, 
275; Runaway, The, 274 
Cowper, Ashley, 78 

Harriet. See Hesketh, Lady 

John, 79 

Theodora, 78 

major William, 79 

William (1731-1800), 77 ff. (main 

entry), 146, 160, 152, 167, 176, 176, 
179, 246, 247, 251, 252, 254, 259, 
827, 362, 401 

Absence and Bereavement, 78 
AntUThelyphthora, 81 
Boadieea, 83 
Castaway, The, 90 
Charity, 81 
Colubnad, The, 88 
Conversation, 81 
Dog and the Water-lily, 87 
Expostulation, 81 
Garden, The, 86 

God moves in a mysterious way, 80 
Hark, my soul! it is the Lord, 80 
Homer, 88 ff. 

Hope, 81 

Invitation into the Country, 88 
Jesus! where'er thy people meet, 80 
John Gilpin, 79, 87 
Letters, 85 

Oh for a closer wall with God, 80 
*01d Tiney, surliest of bis kind,* 88 
Olney Hymns, 80 

On her endeavouring to conceal her 
Grief at Parting, 78 
Ofi receipt of my Mother's Picture, 
78, 87 

On the Loss of She Royal George, 88 
Poems (1782), 88 
Poplar Field, Then SB 
Progress of Error, 81, 82 
Retirement, 81 ff. 

Rose, The, 87 • 

Sknibiery, The, 79, 83 
Sofa, Khs, 84 ff. 

TdbUbalk, 81 

Task, The, 81, 88 ff. « 

Theresa fow^a^JIUedwitp wood, 80 
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Ck^'wper/W {continued) 

Time^Uce^ The^ 86, 87 
Tirocinium, 78, 87 
To Mary, 80, 88 
To Mr$ UntHn, §0, 88 
Truth, 81 

Verees suppoeed to be written by Alex^ 
under Selkirk, 88 
Winter Evening, 86 
Wint^ Morning ^a2X;, 86 
Winter Walk at Noon, 86 
YardUy Oak, 248 
Oowslip green, 868 

Orabbe, George (1764-1882), 86, 111, 
140 ff. (main entry), 418 
Amusemente, 151 
Ancient Mansion, The, 150 
Birth of Flattery, The, 147 
Borough, The, 140, 146 fl., 151 
Confidant, The, 148 
Delay has Danger, 149, 151 
ElUn Orford, 140 
Epistle from the Devil, 141 
Epistle to Mira, 142 
Equal Marriage, The, 150 c 
Farewell and Return, The, 150 
Foes of Mankind, 141 
Frank Courtship, The, 148 
Gentleman Farmer, The, 148 
Hall of Justice, The, 147 
His Mother's Wedding-Ring, 150 
Inebriety, 140, 141 
Library, The, 143, 145 
Lover's Journey, 141 
Midnight, 141 

Natural Death of Love, 149 
Newspaper, The, 145 
Parham Revisited, 150 
Parish Register, The, 140, 145 ff. 
Parting Hour, The, 148 
Patron, The, 143, 148, 151 
Silford Hall, 150 
Sir Eustace Grey, 147 
Smugglers and Poachers, 149 
Tales, 141, 148, 149, 151 
Tales of the Hall, 149, 151 
‘To the Authorg of the Monthly Re- 
view, 142 

Village, The, 148 ff., 150 
Widow, The, 149 
Wish, The, 140 
Works, 148 

World of Dreams, The, 147 
Orabbe, George, younger, 150 
Maria, 883 

Mra Sarah, bom Elmy, 140 ff., 

145, 148 

Oradook, Joseph (1742-1826), Zobeide, 
265 0 

Crashaw, Biohard, 81, 818 • 

‘Orazy Castle,’ 174 

Creech, William /1745-1815), 220, 221, 
842, 460 I 

Creole, in Miss Edgeworth’s Belinda, 297 
OrdveocBor, J. Hector St Joh( (1781- 
18181 899 

Critic^ Eeoietff, 889, 85| 


CriiUsisms of the RoUiad, 34 
Crochallan olnb, 221 
Croft, Herbert, Love and Madnessr 281, 
Orolw, John Wilson, 846 
Cromek, Bobert Hartley (1770-1812), 
448 ; Remains of Nithsdale and Gallo- 
way Song, 284, 242 
Cromwell, Oliver, 812 o 

Crooke, Andrew, 818 
Crossman, Samuel, 870, 478 
Crouch, Nathaniel (16827-1725?), 380, 
478; Winter Evening Entertainments, 
370 

Crousaz, Jean Pierre de, 856 
Croxall, Samuel, 172, 425 
Cruden, Alexander (1701-1770), Concord- 
ance, 327, 467 
Cruiki^ank, George, 886 
Crump, James, 834 e 

Cudworth, Balph, 67 
Cumberland, 282 

Bichard (1732-1811), 263 ff., 270, 

272, 467 

Brothers, The, 263, 264, 277, 279, 414 
Choleric Man, The, 265 
Fashionable Lover, The, 265 
Jew, The, 282 
Timon of Athens, 265 
West Indian, The, 257, 264 
Cundall, Joseph, 386 ' 

Cunningham, Allan (1784-1842), 284, 448 
Bonnie Lady Anne, 243 
Hame Hame, Hame, 243 
John Qrumlie, 248 
Maid of Elvar, 242 
My Nannie O, 243 •• 

She's Qane to dwell in Heaven, 248 
Sir Marmaduke, 242 
Songs of Scotland, 242 
Wee, Wee German Lairdie, 248 
Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea, 248 
Young Maxwell, 242 
Cunningham, Lady Elizabeth, 228 

Thomas Mounsey (1776-1834), 

Hairst Kim, 243 ; Hills o' GaUowa, 24S 
Cupid's Court of Salutations, 334 
Cnrlioism, 328 

Curll, Edmund (1675-1747), 288, 327 ff., 
467 

Cutchery court, 12 
Cynewulf, 366 

Daffy’s Elixir Salutis, 885 

Da% Courant, The, 838 

Dalrymple, Sir David. See Hailes, Lord 

of Orangefield, 220 

Dame and her Donkey's Fivct 386 
Dame Wiggins of Lee, 886 
Dangle, in Sheridan’s Critic, 272 
Darton,. William, 377 
Darton and Clarke, publishers, 481 
Darwin, Charles Bobert, 75 « 

— Erasmus (1731-1^2), 41, 172, 
175 ff., 160, 246, 426; Botanic Garden, 
175 ; Loves of the Plants, 41, 175, 176 
Dashall, Dick, in Morton’s Way to get 
Married, 281 ^ 
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SOS 

Williwn, 818; Siege of Dn^^, Abel, is Jonaon’e Alehemiet, 

• Bryden, John, 27, 40, 170, 171, 174, 201, 

^ ^/ Qamek,32B,BSB 206, 816, Sls! SiO 

&T18, Lo(^er, 886 AheaUm and Aekitophel^ 86 

Da^on, Phoebe, in Crabbe’e Paruh AU for Love, 171 
Register, 146 
Day, Is^o, 383, 486 


Thomas (1748-1789). 478 ; Sandford 

and Merton, 381, 382; History of Little 
Jack, 882 

De Qninoey, Thomas, 246, 844; Coa- 
fessions of an Opium-Eater, 147 
Deal, 854, 858 

* Declaration of the Bights of Man and 
the Citizen,’ 71 
Jlpclaratoxy act, 10 
Defoe, Daniel, Robinson Crusoe, 823, 866, 
878 

Deism, 286, 287 

Delaconr, Lady, in Miss Edgeworth’s 
Belinda, 297 

Delany, Mrs Mary. 343, 347, 354, 365 
Delap, John (1725-1812), 457; Royal 
Suppliants, 274 

Della Grusoan poets, 40, 158, 172, 176 
(main entry), 178, 180 
Demosthenes, 13 
Denino, Fife, 243 
^Dennis, John, 250 
Derwent river, 95 
Devonshire, 34, 39 

Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814), 281, 457 
Dick, in Mrs Trimmer’s Robins, 379 
Dickens, Charles, 287, 385 
Diderot, fDenis, 292, 295, 296; Fbre de 
Famille, 275 
Dilly, Charles, 326, 327 

Edward, 325 ff. 

Divine Poems, 370 
Dobson, Austin, 374 
Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge (* Lewis 
CarroU,’ 1832-1898), 477, 478 ; Alice, 
387 ; Sylvie and Bruno, 387 
Dodsley, James (1724-1797), 142, 324 

Robert (1703-1764), 318, 323, 324, 

827, 332, 834, 468 ; Collection of Poems, 
324; Select Collection of Old Plays, 324; 
The Toyshop, 323 

Dogberry, in Much Ado about Nothing, 
266 

Donald, igi Holcroft’s Deserted Daughter, 
277 

Donaldson, Alexander, 315, 842 
Doncaster, 168 
Doon, river, 235 

Domton, in Holcroft’s Road to Ruin, 
Til 

Dorset, Catherine Ann (17607-1817?), 
478 ; Lion’s Masquerade, 886 ; Peacock 
at Home, 886 
d>orsetBhire, 99 
Donglas, Gawin, 203, 204 
Dove cottage, 102, 108 ^ 

Sir Benjamin and Lady, in Onm- 

berland’a Brothers, 264, 279 
Dr Diuiiel, in ^nth^’s Doctor, 168 


Essay of Dramatiek Poesie, 171 
Fables, 171 
Prefaces, 171 
Troilus and Cressida, 819 
DubUn, 1, 283, 288, 840, 849, 878 ; Trini^ 
college, 1, 2 

Dudley, Louisa, in Cumberland’s West 
Indian, 264, 265 

Dudleys, the, in Cumberland’s West 
Indian, 264, 265 

Dumas, Alexandre, the elder, 807 
Dumfries, 225, 235, 237 
Dumfries Journal, The, 285 
Dumfriesshire, 222, 242 
Dumont, Etienne, 59, 60, 70, 897, 898 
Dunbar, William, 203, 204 

William, friend of Bums, 222, 928 

Dundas, Henry. See Melville, viscount 
Dunlop, eMrs Frances, 222, 228 
Dunton, John (1659-1733), 320, 829, 384, 
840, 468 ; Life and Errors, 827, 880 
Dupely, in Burgoyne’s Maid of the Oaks, 
265 

Durham, 244 
Dutch paper, 377 
* Dutch sublime, the,’ 126 
Dyer, Sir Edward, 247 

Early English Text Society, 868 
East India bill, 6 

company, 6, 16, 17 

*Ebbaao, G.,’ 140 
<Ebbare, G.,’ 140 

Eblis, in Beokford’s Vathek, 290, 291 
Edgeworth, Maria (1767-1849), 286, 296 ff. 
(main entry), 304, 881, 459 
Absentee, The, 297 
Amie Inconnue, La, 299 
Belinda, 285, 297, 299 
Castle Rackrent, 297 
Frank, 882 
Harry and Lucy, 382 
Helen, 148, 297 
Moral TaUs, 296, 882 
Ormond, 297 

Parent's Assistant, The, 882 
Simple Susan, 299, 382 
Edgeworth, Richard, 296 
Edinburgh, 75, 149, 220 ff., 988 ff., 288, 
815, 827, 338, 841, 842 
Apollo press, 826« 

Royal society, TrdksacHons, 76 
St Andrew’s ohurqb^ 

University, 222, 244 
Edinburgh Magazine, The, 248 
Edwin, John, 257 • 

Egerton, fohn, 886 
Eldon, Jc^n Ssott, 1st earl of, 158 
Eleanor, Bftdy, in Mrs Inchbald’s Every 
one •has his Fault, ^9 
EHot, Geo%o, 146, f 
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Blizabeth, queen of England, 106, 350, 868 
Eliaabeihui drama, 268 

era, 248, 869 

poets, 182, }88 

public, 262 

BUena, in Mrs Badcliffe’e Italian, 802 
BUiot, Charles, 827, 842 

Jane, 231, 282 

Elliott, Mary (Mrs Belson), 882, 478 
AumA Mary*% Tales^ 888 
Baniblei of a Butterfly , 888 
TdU» for Boyst 883 

Ellis, George (1768-1815), 35, 86, 89, 58, 
891, 892 ; Specimens of Early English 
Bomances in Metre, 172 
BUisland, Dumfriesshire, 222 
Blmsley, Peter (1786-1802), 827 
Elmy, Sarah. See Grabbe, Mrs 
Elton, Olivet, Survey of English Litera- 
ture, 20 

Elwina, in Hannah More’s Percy, 274 
Elysian fields, 107, 362 
Emerson, Balph Waldo, 158, 171 
EmUy, in Mrs Cowley’s Runaway, 274 

in Mrs Badoliffe’s Myateries of 

JJdolpho, 802, 803 

in Wordsworth’s White Doe of 

RylsUme, 106, 107 

Lady, in Burgoyne’s Heiress, 276 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 76, 235 
— Metropolitana, 133 
England, church of, 1, 167 
English Poets, 825 

Post, The, 333 

Enitharmon, Blake’s, 194 ff. 

Ennui, in Beynolds’s Dramatist, 281 
Epictetus, 856 ff. ; Enchiridion, 857 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 867 
Erskine, Henry, 220 

lliomas Erskine, Lord, 139 

Estesian ‘proofs,’ 163 
Esto Perpetua club, 34, 85 
Eton, 178, 341, 846 
Ettriok, 289 

shepherd. See Hogg, James 

Eugenius, in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 
174 

Euripides, Heraclidae, 274 
Eustace, Lord, in Mrs Griffith’s School 
for Rakes, 263 
^ Evans, Mary, 118 

Thomas (1742-1784), 827 

Evelina, in Mason’s Caraetaeus, 278 
Ewing, Juliana Horatia (1841-1885), 887, 
478 

Examiner, The, 128 

Fag, in Sheridan’s ^Rivals, 266, 267 
Faid, Eudes de,«274 
Falkland, in Godwin’s CaW> Williams, 
46, 298 

Farley’s BristoUJoumdl, 183^184 
Farquhar, George, The Beaux^Stratagem, 
822; The Twin RivaU, 322 
Father's Blessing Penn'd for the Instruc- 
tUm of his Children, 870 
FanlUaiid, in Sh^d^’s RifaU, 267 


Faulkner, George (1699 ?«*1 775), 842 
Fawkes, Francis, 172, 426 
Fell, John, 841 « 

Fellowes, Bobert, 812 • 

Felpham, Sussex, 195, 197 
‘ Female dream,’ the, in Blake’s poems, 
194 

Fenn, Eleanor, Lady, 479; Cghwebs to 
Catch FUes, 879 
Fenwick, Mrs, 486 
Fenton, Elijah, 246 

Fergusson, Bobert, 204 ff., 209, 211, 217, 
221, 228 ; Farmer's Ingle, 206 ; Hallow 
Fair, 215; Leith Reuses, 215, 216 
Fichte, Johann Gpttlieb, 186 
Fiddes, Biohard, Body of Divinity, 322 
Fielding, Henry, 264, 288, 296, 8^^ 
Amelia, 262, 265, 279, 324; Author^s 
Farce, 829; Tom Jones, 260 • 

Sfurah, 479 ; The Governess or Little 

Female Academy, 376, 380 
Fife, 242, 243 

Firouzkah, princess, in Beokford’s 
Episodes, 291 
Fisher, Payne, 317 
FitzGerald, Edward, 147 
Fitzpatrick, Biohard (1747-1813), 85; 
Lyars, 36 
T., 450 

Fitzwilliam, William Wentworth Fitz- 
william, 2nd earl, 4 
Flagellant, The, 155 
Flapsy, in Mrs Trimmer’s Robins, 379 
Flaubert, Gustave, 293 
Flaxman, John, 181 
Fleet, publisher, 375 ^ 

Fleetwood, Charles, 449 
Florentine academy, 176 
Flowers of the Forest, The, 232 
Flying Post, The, 333 
Fogg, Peter Walkden, 250 
Fonthill, 289 

Foote, Samuel (1720-1777), 257, 260, 
262 ; The Cozeners, 278 ; The Minor, 451 
Foppington, Lord, in Vanbrugh’s The 
Relapse, 257, 269, 283; in Sheridan’s 
A Trip to Scarborough, 269 
Forum, the (debating society), 289 
Foscolo, Ugo, Letters di Jaco^ Ortis, 288 
Foster, John (1731-1774), 260 
FouUs, Andrew (1712-1776), 342, 470 

Bobert (1707-1776), 342^ 470 

Fox, Charles James (1749^1806), 1, 2, 19, 
84, 85, 51, 52 ff. (main entry), 148, 146, 
896 

George, 167 

Foxe, John, Book of Martyrs, 326, 369 
Frampton, in Mrs Griffith’s School for 
Bakes, 268 

France, 1, 7, 22 ff., 25, 26, 80, 89, 42, 
44, 47, 60, 71, 73, 97, 98, 118, 186, 
189, 844, 374, 880, 882 • 

Francis, Sir Philip, 17 
Frankfort, 881 
Frazer, J. G. , 85 

Freke, Harriot, in Miss Bdgeworthra 
BeUnda, 297 
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Freneh, the, 28 

academy, 854 

^ Constituent Assembly, 71 

^ dancers, 282 

Directory, 26 

empire, 103 

. -^fabliaux, 176 

laimuage and literature, 68, 69. 

181, 2 a, 289, 291, 292, 296 ff., 827, 
880, 882, 834, 847, 86311., 869, 382 

National Assembly, 12, 21 ff., 26 

National OonTontion, 47 

octave, the, 217 

plays, 281, 864 

poets, 209 

publicists, 42 

revolution, 4, 6, 14, 16, 19, 21, 
26 ff., 39, 44, 47, 79, 97, 106, 117, 
118, 138, 166, 190, 194, 226, 286 
theatres, 266 

Frere, John Hookham (1769-1846), 39, 
^0, 392 

Fnar^ The, and the Boy, 834 
Frioker, Edith. See Southey, Mrs 

Sara. See Coleridge, Mrs 

* Froth, Lady, in Congreve’s Double-Dealer, 
266 

Fulmers, the, in Cumberland’s West Indian, 
264 


Qaberlumie Man, The, 218 
Gall, Biohard (1776-1801), Farewett to 
Ayrshire, 234 ; Now Bank and Brae, 
234; Poems and Songs, 234 
* Galloway poet,’ the. See Nicholson, 
Williamc 

Gallus, Evaldus, Pueriles Confabulatiun- 
eulae, 367 

GaUy, Henry (1696-1769), 250 
Galt, John, Annals of the Parish, 64 
Oammer QurUrrCs Garland, 875 
Gaping Wide-mouthed Waddling Frog, 
886 

Garrick, David, 267 ff.. 264, 266, 271, 
282, 284, 360 ff., 449 ff.; Cymon, 282 
Garth, Sir Samuel, 246 
Gascoigne, George, 248 
Gatty, Margaret (1807-1873), 248 
Gay, John, 88, 173, 248 
Beggars" Opera, 218, 260 
Eclogues, 86 
Shepherdifi Week, 144 
Three Hours after Marriage, 822 
Trivia, 322 
Wife of Bath, 822 
Gay, Joseph, 330 

Gayville, Lord, in Burgoyne’s Heiress, 
275 

Geddes, John, 223 
Geneva, 69 

GenUs, comtesse de, 491 ; AdbU et Thio- 
odore, 882; Tales of the Castle, 882 
Gent, Thomas (1698-1778), 841, 469 
Gentleman"s Magazine, The, 828, 824, 889, 
856 

GcntOs, the^l7 
George, saint, 873 


George m, king of Great Britain, 5 , 11. 
18, 87, 62. 166, 261 

IV, king of Cheat Britain, 49, 64 

Georgian drai^ 267 fL, 972 

era, 284, 872, 878, 877 

public, 269, 267, 268, 270 

theatre, 269, 278 

German drama, 41, 281 

language and literature, 177, 800, 

. 866, 866, 414 

Germany, 102, 121, 136, 284, 808 
Gesner, Salomon, 181; Death of Abel, 182 
Oesta Romanorum, 8^, 872 
Gibbon, Edward, 260, 827; Decline and 
FaU, 71. 826 
Gifford, John, 892 

William (1766-1826), 87, 89, 166, 

177, 892, 393; Baviad, The, 40; 
Maeviad, The, 40 
Gilbert, Mrs. See Taylor, Ann 
Gildon, Charles, 260 
GildUan, Bobert (1798-1860), 448 ; 0 
Why Left I my Home, 243 
Gilliver, Lawton, 823 
Gillman, James, 121, 129 
Gillyflower, Matthew, 832 

* Gingerbread, Giles,* 877 
Girondists, the, 167 
Gladstone, William Ewart, 4 
Glasgow, 237, 244, 841, 873 
Glasgow Courier , The, 287 

Sentinel, The, 236 

Gleanings from an Old Portfolio, 848 
Glen, William (1789-1826), 443; Wae*s 
me for Prince Charlie, 243 
Glenoaim, John Cunningham, 14th earl 
of, 220. 223 

* Glenkroden,’ river, 287 
Glover, Arnold, 150 

Biohard, Boadicea, 268; Leonidas, 

828; Medea, 179 

Godwin, Mrs Mary Jane (Mrs Clairmont), 
294 

Mrs Mary Wollstoneoraft (1769- 

1797), 43 ff., 189, 298, 396; Vindication 
of the Rights of Women, 43, 44 

William (1756-1886), 24. 48 ff. 

(main entry), 48, 98, 119, 189, 277i 
292 ff. (main entry), 893 
Caleb Williams, 43. 46,. 280, 292 ff. 
Cloudesley, 292 
Fleetwood, 292 
Juvenile Library, 886 
Mandeville, 292 

Political Justice, 48, 46, 73, 276, 292, 
294 

St Leon, 43, 46, 286) 292, 298 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 42, 185; 
Faust, 181; Shakesgpsare ale Diehter 
Uberhaupt,^^; Shakespeare als The- 
aterdichter, 288 

Goldfinch, m Holcroft’s Road to Ruin, 

277 T 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 82, 168, 206, 207,- 
246, 2t», 260, 262, 266, 266, 271, 
876v 877, 886, 47% e 

DeserUd V^/lage, TI 4 2, 144,tl4fi, 861 
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Ooldsmitii, Oliver (continmd) 
Qood-Natu^d Man, The, 261, 268 
Preeent State of Polite Learning, The, 
828, 881 

She Stoqpe to Chnquer, 266 
Viear of Wakefield, The, 2 
Goodrich, Samuel Griswold, 887, 481 
Chody Two Shoes, 376 
Goose, mother, 876 
Gordon riots, 27 

Jane, ducHess of, 220 

Gk>thio art, 181 

Gough, Biohard, Anecdotes of British 
Topography, 836 
Gk)w, Kiel, 238 

Graham, colonel, of Qartmore, 282 
Grahame, James (1765-1811), 448; Birds 
of Scotland, 244; Mary Queen of Scots, 
2U-, The Sabbath, 2U 
Grandison, Sir Charles, in Bichardson’s 
novel, 866 

Grant, Mrs Anne, of Laggan (1755-1888), 
448 

Eighteen hundred and Thirteen a Poem, 
282 c 

Letters from the Mountains, 282 
O Where tell me Where, 282 
Poems, 282 

Grant, Mrs Elizabeth, of Carron (Mrs 
Murray: 17457-1814), Roy's wife of 
AldivaUoch, 282 
Grasmere, 102, 108, 109 
Grattan. Heniy (1746-1820), 56, 56, 896 
Gray, lliomas, 77, 91, 124, 140, 207, 
248, 260 ff., 256; Elegy, 85, 144,206, 
248, 828; Eton Ode, 328; Metrum, 
262 

Great charter, the, 61 

Berkhampstead, 78 

Parham, 144 

Greece, 67, 72 
Greek chorus, 266 

language and literature, 2, 58, 90, 

181, 843, 864 ff. 

Greeks, the, 30, 278, 852, 863 
Greene, Bobert, 262 
Grenville, George, 6, 7, 10 ff. 

Greta hall, Keswick, 156, 168 
Grey, Charles Grey, 2nd earl, 52 
Grierson, Constantia, 172, 426 
Griffith, Mrs Elizabeth (17207-1798), 467; 
School for Rakes, 268 

and Farran, 377 

Grime, in Holcroft’s Deserted Daughter, 
277 

Grimm, Jacob Ludwig Carl and Wilhelm 
Carl, 881, 491 ; Qerman Popular Stories, 
886 • 

Grosvenor, Bichard Grosvenor, Ist earl, 40 
Grote, George, 72 e 

GbrowoU, A., Three centuries of English 
booktrade bibliography, 889 
Grub street, 317, 829, 830 V 
Grundy, Mrs, in Morton’s Speed the 
Plough, 281 i 

Qvgrdian of Elation, 180 • 

Guest^ Edwin, E^lish Rhythms, 170 


Gunnings, the, 260 

Gurton, Gammer, 876 

Guy of Warwick, 873 ^ 

Goyon, Mme, 90 o 

Guyse^ John, 479 

Gw^eth, Owen, in South^s Madoe, 
162 

Hack, Maria (1777-1844), 47^; Fireside 
Stories, 884; Harry Beaufou, 884 
< Hackney, Iscariot’ (Biohard Savage), 
330 ♦ 

Hailes, Sir David Daliymple, Lord, 
273, 341; Ancient Scottish Poems, 
204 

Haldvy, Elie, Formation du radicalisme 
philosophique, 69 

Halifax, George Savile, marquis ot, 'A 
Lady's Gift: Advice to a Daughter, 
871 

Hall, Bobert (1764-1881), 899 
Hamburg, 259 • 

Hamilton archives, 290 

Anthony, 290, 291, 307, 309 

Elizabeth (1758-1816), 460; Cot- ^ 

tagers of Olenbumie, 232; My Ain' 
Fireside, 282 

Gavin, 213 

John (1761-1814). 234 

William, of Gilbertfield, 204, 211 

William Gerard, 6, 178 

Hamlet, W. H. W. Betty as, 288 
Hampshire, 49 
Hampstead, 149 
Hampton, 362 

Handel, G. F., Scipio, 88 • 

Hansard, Thomas Curson, 49 
Hardinge, Qeorge (1743-1816), 390 
Hardy, Laetitia, in Mrs Cowley’s Belle's 
Stratagem, 275 

Hargraves, the, in Mrs Cowley’s Run- 
away, 274 

Harleian library, 386 
Harley, Mrs, in Kelly’s False Delicacy, 
263 

Haroun, in Beokford’s Vathek, 290 
Harris, James (Hermes Harris), 250 

John, 377 

Thomas, 461, 462 

Hurry, Blind, Wallace, 204, 287 
Harts, Walter (1709-1774), 472 
Hartley, David, 100, 137 
Elizabeth, 273 

Harvey, Clarence, in Miss Edgeworth’s 
Belinda, 297 
— Joseph, 877 
Hastings, battle of, 34 

Warren, 6, 14, 16 ff. , 20, 25, 64, 

78, 167 

Haswell, in Mrs Inchbald’s Such Things 
Are, 278 

Havard, WiUiam (17107-1778), 267; Me- 
gulus, 278 

Havergal, Frances Bidley (1886-1879), 
479 

Hawkesworth, John (1716?-^1778), 457; 
Account of Voyages, 827* 
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Hawkins, Sir Jolm, 888 
Hawkshead grammar school, 95 
9^-I>rummond, Eobert, archbishop of 
York, 851 

Baydn, Joseph, 232 
Hajlej, William (1745-1820), 90, 172, 
176 ff., 180, 195, 426, 457 ; Triumph 
of Temper, 176 
Hayward, Abraham, 344 
HazUtt, WiUiam, 99, 112, 120, 128, 151, 
159, 168, 171. 284. 288; SpiHt of the 
Age, 150 • 

Heb^en, William, 883 
Hebrew language, 181, 354 

prophets, 32 

Hebrides, 287 

Hflgel. Georg W. F., 121, 139 
Hegelian philosophy, 57 
Heine, Heinrich, 307 
Heinse, Johann J. W., 303 
HelU 188 

Hely^tins, Claude Adrien, 70; De VEe- 
prit, 63 

Henley, Samuel, 289, 291, 460 
W. E., 161 

*Henry IH, king of England, 301 

Bobert, History of England, 326 

Henryson, Bobert, 203; Rohene and 
Makyne, 216 
Arbert, George, 79 

Hercules, in Dialogues of the Dead, 
351 

Herd, David, Ancient and Modem Scot- 
tish Songs, 204, 218 

MS, 229, 235 

Hermsprong, Bage’s, 295 
Heron, Bobert (1764-1807), 472 
Herrick, Bobert, 318, 383 
Herries, John, 250 
Herringman, Henry, 318, 319 
Hertfordshire, 78 
Hervey, James, Meditations, 325 

Thomas (1699-1775), 394 

Hesketh, Lady (Harriet Cowper), 78, 88, 
89, 91 

Hester, in Mrs Inchbald’s To Marry or 
not to Marry, 279 
Hewlett, Esther, 383 
Heywood, Thomas, 286 
Hiokathrift, 373 

, * Higgins, Mr, of St Mary Aze,* 43 
Hig^aymm, Lives of the, 852 
Hildreth, Kohard, 68 
Hill, Constance, Fanny Burney at the 
Court of Queen Charlotte, 365 

George Birkbeck, 13, 344 

John (17167-1776), 472 

Joseph, 87 

Thomas, 155 

Hills, Henry, 330 

Hindoos, the, 17 

Hindu romance, 164 

Hindustan, 12 

Hindustani language, 242 

Hinzman, John, 841 

Hislop, Andrew, 237 

Hittoire LitHraire de la France, 172 


History of the Sixteen Wonder/Ul Old 
Women, 386 

Hoare. Prince (1756-1884), 281, 467 
Hoares, the, 149 
Hobbes, Thomas, 7, 3/, 57, 818 
Hodand, Mrs Barbara (1770-1844), 480; 
Clergyman's Widow, 384; Son of a 
Genius, 384; Theodore, 384 
Hogarth, William, *The Enraged Mu- 
sician,* 282 
Hogg, Alezander, 326 

James (1770-1885), 237 fl., 448 

Bonny Kilmeny, 241 
Cam Ye by Athol, 242 
Fate of Maegregor, 241 
Forest Minstrel, 241, 243 
Gathering of the Clans, 242 
Haunted Glen, 242 
Lock the Door Lauriston, 242 
McKinnon, 242 
Mador of the Moor, 241 
Mountain Bard, 239 
O Weel Befa\ 242 
Pilgrims of the Sun, 241 
Queen Hynde, 241 
Queen's Wake, 239 ff. 

Rise Rise Lowland and Highland Man, 
242 

Skylark, The, 242 
Spy, The, 239 

When the Kye comes Home, 242 
Witch of Fife, 240 

Holcroft, Thomas (1745-1809), 119, 189, 
270, 276 ff., 281, 295, 461 
Alwyn, 294 

Anna St Ives, 292, 294 
Autobiography, 294 
Criris, The, 277 

Deserted Daughter, The, 277, 278 
Duplicity, 277 
Hugh Trevor, 294 
Road to Ruin, The, 277 
Holland, 19, 25, 321 

Henry B. V, Poz, Lord, 174 

Holy Alliance, the, 108 
Home, Henry. See Karnes, Lord 

John, 457 ; Douglas, 273 ; Siege of 

Aquileia, 278 

Homer, 79, 88 ff., 355; Iliad, 88, 820, 
322; Odyssey, 321, 322 
Hood, Thomas, 160 
Hooker, Bichard, 28, 32 
Hoole, John (1727-1808), 246; Cyrus, 
263; Timanthes, 268 
Hope, Thomas (1770r-1881), 461; Anas- 
tasius, 306, 307 

Horace, 2, 81, 82, 99| 184, 186; Odes, 
859 

Horsley, Samuel (1783-kB06), 899 
Hotspur, in Macbeth, 284 
Hour before Marriage, An, 265 
Howard, Jo^, 16, 278 • 

Howell, Thftnas, A Dreams, 217;. Ds- 
vises, 217 

Howitt, Maif (1799-1888), 887, 480 

WilliSn (1792-li79), 887, 480, 

Hoyden, in Va|hrughs Rfiapse 
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Mid Sheridan's Tri^ to Searhofought 
269 

Hnehon, B., Un PotU Bidliite Anglaii, 
142 . 

Hndibrastio couplet, the, 247 
Hudson, John, DUmytim^ 341 
Hughes, Thomas (1822-1896), 480 
Huguenots, 854 

Hull, Thomas (1728-1808), 457 
Hume, Da^id, 57, 70, 71, 78, 74, 187, 
189, 851 > HiAory^ 324, 826 ; Treatise 
of Human Nature, 68, 64 
Hundred Years’ war, 280 
Hunt, James Henry Leigh, 326 
Hunto, hbrs Anne (1742-1821), 444 ; 
Adieu Ye Streams, 232; My Mother 
lids me Und my hair, 232; Poems, 
282 

Hunting of the Cheviots, 215 
Huntingdon, 80 
Hurd, Biohard, 188 
Hurdis, James (1768-1801), 427 
Hussey, Edward, 174 

Thomas, bishop of Waterford, 6 

Hutcheson, Francis, 63, 67 e 
Hutchinson, Maiy, 103 
Hutton, WiUiam (1728-1815), 888, 840, 
469 

Hyder Ali, 17, 18 

Hyslop, James (1798^1827), Cameronian^s 
Dream, 243 

' I caiina come esexj day to Woo,’ 235 
*1 saw a, Peacock with a fiery Tail,’ 370 
Hchester, Stephen Fox, 1st earl of, 174 

Elizabeth, countess of, 174 

Imlay, Gilbert, 44 

Immalee, in Maturin’s Melmoth, 305 

Impey, Elijah, 78 

In^bald, Mrs Elizabeth (1753-1821), 
224, 270, 276, 281, 294-5 (main 
entry), 457, 461 
Every one has his Fault, 279 
ru tell you What, 278 
Mogul Tale, The, 278 . 

Nature and Art, 294 
Simple Story, A, 279, 292, 294 
Such Things Are, 278 
To Marry or not to Marry, 278 
Wives as they Were, 279 , 

Inohbald, Joseph, 278 
India, 8, 5, 6, 11, 12, 14 27, 242, 

381 

Ingelow, Jean (1820-1897), 387 
Inkle, in Colman’s Inkle and Yarico, 
279 

Ipswich, 140 ** 

Ireland, 1, 8 ff., 12, 14 ff., 19, 89, 842, 
843 • 

William Henry (17W-1835), 414, 

457 

Irish bookseUers, 842 « 

— r catholics, 7, 108 ^ 

■ histoiT. 15 

](Murliament, 6, 55, 8^ 

— r— * revolutioiL’ 24 * 

— jrtories, 29? f 


Irish trade, 5, 6 

Irishman, the stage, 257 

Lrwin, in Mrs Indibald’s Every one hag, 

^ his Fault, 279 ^ 

Isidora, in Maturin’s Melmoth, SOS 
Istakar, in Beckford’s Vaihek, 289, . 290 
Isyphena, in Amozy’s Memoirs of Several 
Ladies, 287 ‘ 

Italian ^ic, 89 

language and literature, 181, 847, 

355, 359 

poets, 134 o 

theatre, 266 

Italy, 802, 844 

Item, in Holoipoft’s Deserted Daughter, 
277 

Jack and* Jill, 303, 385 ' 

Jack of Newbery, 334 • 

Jack the Giant Killer, 874 
Jackson, Andrew, 327 ^ 

Jacobinism, 1, 7, 25 fi., 30, 32, 119, 
138, .155, 156, 165, 380 
Jacobins, 40, 98, 118, 139, 157 
Jacobite songs, 233, 242, 243 
Jacobitism, 233 
Jacobs, Joseph, 480 
Jamaica, 37, 222 ' 

James I, king of Great Britain, 217, 235 

II, king of Great Britain, 813 * 

Janeway, James (16867-1674), 480; To- 
ken for Children, 871 
Jeake, Samuel, Charters of the Cinque 
Ports, 322 

Jefferies, Bxchard (1848-1887}, 480 
Jeffrey, Francis JeSfeey, Lord^' 149 
Jehovah, 194, 199 

* Jenks,’ pseudonym of William Beck- 
fozd, 289 

Jenyns, Soame, 850 

Jephson, Bobert (1736-1803), 457; Count 
of Narbonne, 274 

Jerome, Don, in Sheridan’s Duenna, 267 
Jesus Ghrist, 185, 194, 196 ff., 326, 869 
Jew, the, in SheridEui’s Duenna, 267 
JfewiBh religion, 48 

Joanna, in Holcroft’s Deserted Daughter; 
277 

Johnson, James, '444 Scots Musical 
Museum, 225, 226, 231 ff. 

- — 'Joseph (1788-1809), 189, 827 

' Idonel, Postliminium^ 

— Michael, 840 

Samuel, 2, 27, 31, 32,* 88, 148, 

145, 146, 246, 247, 251 1, 260, 381, 
833, 334, 845, 346, 850 ff., 855, 
860 ff., 864, 365 " 

Dictionary, 324 . 

Life of Milton, 84 
Lives of the PoeU, 825 
London, 828 

Rambler, 258, 856, ’865 # 

Shakespeare, 320, 852 
Johnson’s literary riub, 345 
Johnson, William, 325 
Johnstone, Charles 'T17197-1800?), 461 
Jolly Beggar, The, 218 




S ®? vmiiMi (ir4e-i794), w, 
^ the Penian, 180; Ode in imita. 
■ tKHi of Aleaeue, 180 
•jOT«on,JBm, 170, 348. 366; MiieeUenUe, 
* ,181; ‘To my BookwUo;:,’ SSS; Undir- 
voode, 181 

Jordui, Mrs Dorothea, 463 
Jo8^i% Flavias, 826 
Judith, ft Amoiy’s Jlfemoin of Several 
Lodtet, 287 

Ja^;n4, Antoine E. L. Leolere de, arob- 
bishop of Paris, 1^9 
Julia, in Morton’s Way to get Married. 
281 


Julio, Don, in Mrs Cowley’s Bold Stroke 
for a Husband, 275 

Jullien, A., LHistoire du Costume au 
^^hd&tre, 258 
‘Jc^iuB,’ 34; Letters, 55 
JuTenal, 40, 81 


fiSBlab, in Beokford’s Episodes, 292 
EAnes, Henry Home, Lord, 250 
Kant, Immanuel, 121, 186 ft. 

Kantian pbilosopby, 57 
Eeacb, Benjamin, Travels of True God- 
liness, 334; War with the Devil, 834 
Keary, Annie (1825-1879), 480 
Eeate, George (1729-1797), 427 
Keats, John, 102, 117, 129, 150, 171, 
182, 192, 202; Eve of Saint Agnes, 
181; La Belle Dame, 183; Lamia, 
132 

Kelly, Hugh (1739-1777), False Delicacy, 
263; School for Wives, 268 
Kelso, 84} 

Kemble, John Philip, 266, 262, 283, 
457; Coriolanus, 274; The Tempest, 
274 

Kendall, Edward Augustus (17767-1842), 
480 

Kennedy, Walter, 203 
Eenriok, William (17267-1779), 458, 472, 
Duellist, 265 

"Ker, John, of Eersl^d, Memoirs, 828 
Keswick, 156, 161 

Killigrew, Tbomas, tbe younger, Chit- 
Chat, 322 
KiUychrankie, 218 
EUmamobk, 342 

Eiiner, Dorothy, 480; Adventures of a 
Pincushion, 878; Jemma PUUtid, 879; 
Memoirs^of a Peg-top, 878 

Mary Jane, 480 

King, The, and the Cobbler, 334 
King, Thomas, 257 
Kinglake, A. W., 307 
Eingsborough, Lady, 43 
Kingsley, Charles ^819-1876), 387, 481 
Einnoul, Thomas J^y, 8th earl of, 851 
Kippis, And^ (1725-1795), 472 
Eirkoudbrightshim, 284 
|ftf>Vynan, J., Memoirs of Charles Mack- 
lin, 258 

Eit4iat dub, 820 

Eiuprili, in Coleridge’s Eapblya, 414 
Enapton, Jdnes, 823 


Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 819 
Knight, Charlee, shadom of the Old 
Booksellers, 887 

— Joseph, DatM Oarriek, 858 
Biohard Payne* (1750-1824), Pro- 

gress of Civil Society, 41 
Knox, Vioesimus (1752-1821), 472 
Kotzebue, A. F. F. von, 42, 281, 414 
Kritohev, Bussia, 58 

La Fontaine, Jean de, 88, 175, 491 
Laokington, James (1746-1816), 887, 888, 
840, 468; Confessions, 827; Memoirs, 
827, 887, 888 

Laidlaw, William (1780-1845), 288; Luey*s 
Flittin, 241 
Lake poets, 308 
Lakes, the English, 302 
Lamb, Charles (1776-1834), 40, 91, 118, 
126, 200, 201, 284, 286 ; King and Queen 
of Hearts, The, 886; Poems, 386; 
Prince Dorus, 885; Wifds Trial, The, 
148 

Charles and Maiy, Mrs Leicester's 

School, ^95; Poetry for Childreti, 884; 
Tale^rom Shakespeare, 385 

— ffir James. See Burges, Sir James 
Bland 

Mary Ann (1764-1847). See Lamb, 

Charles and Mm 

Lambton, Lady. Mtty, in Kelly’s False 
Delicacy, 263 
Lancaster, 888 

Lancastrian system of education, 133 
Landor, Walter Savage, 158, 164 ; Gebir, 
800 

Lang, Andrew, 874, 481 
Langland, William, 368 
Langrishe, Sir Hercules, 6 
Langton, Bennet, 883, 846, 365 
Languish, Lydia, in Sheridan’s Rivals, 
266 

Lansdowne, William Petty, Ist marquis 
of (earl of Shelburne), 69, 142 
Laodamia, Wordsworth’s, 107 
Lapraik, John (1727-1807), Jenny was 
Frail and Unkind, 234 ; Poems, 284 ; 
When I upon thy Bosom Lean, 284 
Lark, The, 206, 232 
Laska, in Coleridge’s ZapoVya, 414 
Last judgment, the, 198 
Latin comedy, 266 
hymns, 217 

language and literature, 2, 64, 68, 

88, 90, 181, 384, 848, 847, 364, 856, 869 
Lauderdale, James Maitland, 8th earl of, 
29 

*Laara,’ Della Crusctfn poet, 177 
Laurence, French (1757*1809)a 85, 891 
Lavensforth, an Mrs Idbhbald’s To Marry 
or not to Marry, 279 
Lawrence, Holly, of Batl^ 176 
Leapor, Ms|y (1722-1746), 172, 427 
Lear, Garrick as, 860 

Edward (1812-1888), 886, 481; 

Book jof 3onsense, 889 • 

Lee, Harriet|(1767-18A), 806, 461 
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V Bir 886 

Sophia (1760-1884), 806, 461 
Leeds, 840, 841 
L4igh, Oeoige, 886 
Leith, south, 244 
Lemoine, Heniy (1766-1812), 472 
Lemon, Mark ^1809-1870), 887 
Lennox, Charlotte (1720-1804), 462; Tht 
Sister^ 276 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, 121 ; Laoeoon^ 
8 ; Mifma von Bamholm^ 262 
Lessingham, Mrs, 461 
L’Estrange, Bir Boger, 812, 818, 881 
Lethe waters, 852 
Letter from a BUickmith, 216 
Letters from a Tutor to his Pupils^ 871 

Tjavati IoaIi QAA 

Lewi8,’Matthew Gregory (1775-1818), 160, 
288, 286, 300, 303 ff., 414, 458, 462 
Alonzo the Brave ^ 804 
ArdingheUOf 303 
Monk, The, 803, 804 
Bobbers, The, 808 
Lewis, William Thomas, 260 ^ 

Leyden, John (1775-1811), 444 
Cout of Keeldar, The, 242 
Lord SouHs, 242 
Mermaid, The, 242 
Ode to Scottish Music, 242 
Scenes of Infancy, 242 
Licensing act, 812, 385 
Lichfield, 840 

Ligon, Kchard, History of Barbadoes, 
280 


Lilliputian Magazine, The, 376 
Lindsay family, 281 

Lady Anne. See Barnard, Lady 

Anne 

Lintot, Bamaby Bernard (1675-1786), 
818, 820 ff., 827, 835; Miscellaneous 
Poems and Translations, 320; Monthly 
Catalogue, 839 

— Henry (1703-1768), 323 
Lisbon, 155, 156 
Little Pretty Pocket Booh, 376 
Liverpool, 388 

Bobert Banks Jenkinson, 2nd earl 

of, 154 

Lloyd, Edward, 78 
Lodse, John, 22, 57, 65, 186 
Lockhart, John Gibson, 166, 805 
Logan, John (1748-1788), 444; Braes of 
Yarrow, The, 244; Cuckoo, The, 244; 
Bunnamede, 244 
Logan Water, 235 

London, 37, 44, 58^ 59, 80, 81, 96, 104, 
180, 133, 148,ci66, 181, 196, 268 ff., 
270 ff., 278,. 288, 286, 815, 825, 888, 
340 ff., 846, 860, 868 ^ 


Adelphi, the, 862 
Alderma|^ ohnrohyard, 878 
Angel, sign, '335 ^ 

Bible, sign, 882 
Black Boy, sign, 385 . 

Ifflackfriars, dSOl f 
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BriSah mnsdiin, 296 
Chapter coffeehouse, 826 
Charles street, 142 

Cheapside, 882 « * 

Christ’s hospital, 118 * * 

Clarges street, 345, 859 
ComhiU, 141, 332, 336 
Covent garden, 338, 836 

theatre, 244, 26^., 264, 

273, 277, 278, 283, 452 
Cross Keys, sign, 320 
Devereux court, 676 
Devil tavern, 826 
Dover street, 348 
Drury lane, 327 

theatre, 258 ff., 263, 264, 

271, 273, 277, 283, 304, 393, 449, 452. 
Duck lane, 826, S31 
Finsbury sq^uare, 337 v 

Fleet street, 328, 389 
‘Globe,* Paternoster row, 823 ^ , 

Gray*s inn gateway, 332 ^ 

Haymarket theatre, 259, 278, 279, 461 

Highgate, 121 

Hill street, 348, 350 

Holbom, 829, 332 

Homer’s Head, Fleet street, 328 

Hoxton academy, 43 

Lambeth, 189 

Leicester fields, 333, 364 » 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, 258 
Little Bartholomew’s Well-yard,|384 

Britain, 331, 332, 335 

Lombard street, 330 
London bridge, 332, 335 
Lower mews, 333 5 

Middle Temple, 2 
New Bond street, 323, 332 
Pall Mall, 323, 332, 338 
Paternoster row, 323, 325, 827, 332, 
839 

Peacock, sign, 339 
Pelican, sign, 335 
Pewter Platter inn, 829 
Poultry, 326, 832 
Prince’s Arms, sign, 818 
Banelagh, 259, 352 
Boyal exchange, 141, 327, 332 
Boyalty theatre, 452 
Bussell street, 333 
St Dunstan’s churchyard, ' 318 
St Paul’s cathedral, 332 

churchyard, 318, 326;' 331,?339, 

876 

Shakespear’s Head, sign, 819, 820 
Stocks market, 382 
Strand, 319, 323, 325, 382 
Swan tavern, 828 
Temple, 79 

bar, 326, 332 

Threadne^e street, 280 

Three-legs, sign, 332 ^ 

Three Pigeons, sign, 832 

Tally’s Head, sign, 828 

Yauxhall gardens, 352 

Warwick lane, 323 

Well-Close square, 452 ‘9 
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Wfetmiaster abbegr, 161 
hall, 882 

# ^ool» 78, 68, 156, 167, 896 

4 Torlt street, 886 
London QautU, The, 888 

Magazine, The, 889 

Star, The, 235 

Londot, William, Catalogue of the moot 
vendible Booke, 886 
Long, looh, 286 

parliament/ 811 

Longman, Thomas (1699-1756). 328 

Thomas Norton (1771-1842), 827 

Looking Olaas for the Mind, 882 
Lord’s prayer, 368 

Lords, Honae of. 17. 29, 34, 79. 316. 328 
^^s. Blake’s. 194 ft., 199 
Xothian. 244 


louis XIV, king of France, 366 
— » — Xyi, king of France, 28, 189 
«a«5a>ny6rtare, Toussaini. 114 
^Loveohild, Mrs,’ 377, 379 
Loveless, in Tanbrtigh’s Relapee and 
Sheridan’s Trip to Scarborough, 268 
Lovell, Bobert (1770?-1796), 161 
Loves of the Trianglea, The, 41, 176 
Lowe, John (1760-1798), Mary'a Dream, 
234 


Lowther, Sir James, 95 
Lucian, 332 

Lucy, in Sheridan’s Rivals, 266 

in Wordsworth’fiT poems, 113 

Lukin. Henry, Practice of Oodliness, 334 
Lutwidge, in Miss Edgeworth’s Belinda, 
297 


Luvah.oin Blake’s Vala, 195 
Lyly, John, 262 

Lyndsay, Sir David, 203, 204, 216 
Lyttelton, George Lyttelton, Lord, 347, 
349 ; Dialogues of the Dead, 351 ; Life 
of Henry II, 345 

Lytton, Lord. 304, 387; Money, 82 


M. P., pseud,, 379, 480 

Macartney, George Macartney, earl, 360 

Macaulay. Mrs Catharine (1731-1791), 390 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, Lord, 

167, 286 

Zachary, 259 

Macbeth, W. H. W. Betty as, 283 ; Garrick 
as, 284 

Macohlgvelli, Niccolo, 32 
MacDonald, George, 387, 481 
Mackenzie, Henry, The Man of Feeling, 
206 

Mackintosh, Sir James (1766-1832), 76, 
76, 399; Memoirs, 68 
R J., 63 

MacUin, Charles (16977-1797), 268, 260, 
269, 460 ; Love h-la-mode, 267 
Macky, John, Journey through England, 
832 

Maclehose, Mrs Agnes (’Clarinda’: 1769- 
^B4l), 222; Talk not of Love, 282; To 
a BlackHrd, 282 

Madeod^ Mary, The Shakespeare Story 
Book, m 
E. L. XI. 


Konnaa. 481 

UaatBltj, Leonul flTBS-lsaO). 981, In 
HMKeO. Haetor W 

Coma Under Plaidie, Ui 
Dinnn think BomSe Lassie, 284 
Donald and Flora, 284 
Harp, The, 284 
Mary of Castle Cary, ^284 
My Boy Tammy, 284 
8eotland*s Seaith, 284 
Waes of War, 284 
MaoPherson, James, 229 
Madan, M^in, 81 

Madeline, in Keats’s Eve of Saint Agnes, 
131 


* Maecenas of Hill street,* 850 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, 384 

Maggie, in Burns’s Auld Farmer^a Saluta^ 
ft on, 214 

Mahrattas, the, 17 
Mainwaring, Edward, 250 
Malaprop, Mrs, in Sheridan’s Rivals, 266, 
267, 277 

Malkin, Benjamin Heath, A Father's 
Memoir of his Child, 181, 182 
Malta, 121 
Malthus, Daniel, 73 

Thomas Bobert (1766-1884), 78 ft., 

399; Essay Oft the Principle of Papula- 
turn, 74, 75; Inquiry into the Nature... 
of Rent, 76; Principles of Political 
Economy, 75 

Manchester, Inabella, duchess of, 174 
Mann, Sir Horace, 259, 260 
Manners, Lord Bobert, 146 
Mansfield, Sir James, 68 
Mant, Alicia Catherine, 488 

* Maps’ (John Nicholson), 838 
Marchant, John, Puerilia, 872 
Marchmout, Miss, in Kelly’s False Deli* 

cacy, 263 

Marguerite, in Godwin’s St Leon, 298 
Maria, in Sheridan’s School for Scandal, 
270, 271 

Marie-Antoinette, queen of France, 24, 
167 

MarJay, BJehard, 366 
Marmaduke, in Wordsworth’s Borderers, 
99 

Marmontel, Jean Francois, 296, 492 ; Les 
Incas, 280 ; Moral TaUs, 885 
Marriot, Biohard, 318 
Marryat, Frederick (1792-1848), 387, 481 
Martial, 174 

Martin, William (1801-1867). 481 
MarUneau, Harriet (1802-1876), 387, 481 
*Martinus Bcriblerus’ (George Crabbe), 
142 • 

Martyn, Henry, 881« 

Marzial8,#Sir Frank, 291 
Mason, John (1706-1768), 251 ff.. 265 

William (1724-1797), 145, 468; 

Caraetaeus, 278; Elfrida, 265 
Masson, Arthur, CoUeetion of English 
Prose sand Verse, 206 
— ^ Dlvid, lAfemf Milton, 81% 
Mathew, «Mrs, 181,^184 
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Maibiai, Thomas ^ Jamba (17647-1B85)/ 
177, 427 / 

liatarm,.OharleB Bobisrt (1782-1Q24), 800, 
462 

kUdge^es, The, %06 
« ^ Bertram, 176, 804 ^ 

Fatal Vengeance or The Family of 
Montorio,' 804 

Mehmth the Wanderer, Sd4, 805 
M&eeian Chief , , 

Wild IrUh Boy, ^04 
Women, 804 

Mauohliiie, 218, 216, 219, 220 
Maurice, F. D., 136 

Thomae (1754-1824), 428 

Mayne, John (1759-1836), 444 
Halloween, 216, 285 
Logan Water, 235 
Siller Gun, The, 235 
Mazarin blue, 364 
Melmoth, Maturin’s, 305 
Melville, Henry Dundas, 1st viscount, 16, 
31, 85 

Lewis, 290, 291 

Mendez, Moses (d. 1758), 172, 428 
Mercurius Lihrariua, 339 
Mercury, in Dialogues of the Dead, 351, 
852 

Meredith, George, Woods of Westermain, 
85 

Merlin, in The Bolliad, 34 
Merry, Robert (1755-1798), 172, 176, 177, 
428 

Merry Beggars, The, 218 
Merry Muses, The, 229 
Mesmer, Friedrich Anton, 293 
Metastasio, Pietro, 263, 359 
Mexico, 72, 162 

Michael, in Wordsworth’s poem, 113 
Middle Ages, 273, 372 
Middlesex, 8, 183 
Middleton, Conyers, 347 
Miege, Guy, Present state of Great Britain, 
333 

Mill, James (1773-1836), 60, 61 
John Stuart, 61, 70, 136; Auto- 
biography, 64; Utilitarianism, 64 
Millar, Andrew (1707-1768), 315, 317, 
823, 324, 326 

Millington, Edward, 336, 340 
Milton, John, 13, 28, 77, 84, 90, 124, 
138, 140, 157, 159, 171, 179, 181, 
182, 188, 193, 201, 206, 207, 224, 
247, 250, 252, 254, 255, 290, 880 
Areopagitica, 311, 312 
Paradise Lost, 197, 212, 251, 815, 319, 
827, 332 «. 

Poems (1645), 318 « 

Second Defence, i812 
*Mira’ (Sarah Elmy)^ 140, 14^ 

Mirabeau, comte de, 59 
Mister, Mary, 488 ; The Adventures of a 
DoU, 383 ^ ^ 

Mitford, WiUiam (1744-1827), 251 ff., 
255 ’ 

Modi^, Mrs, in Dif^gues ofmhe Dead, 


Moetjen’4 Beeueil de pihees curieuses et 
nouvelles, 874 
Mogul government, 16 
^Mohammed, 18 o 

Mohammedanism, 18, 194 
Mohammedans, 17 
Mohawks, the, 261 

Moli5re, J. B. P. de, 322 ; VAva^^, 277 ; 
Le Misanthrope, 269 ; Le Mariage ForcS, 
265 

Monboddo, James Burnett, Lord, 250 
Monckton, Mary. See Cork and Orrery, 
countess of 

Monkhouse, Mrs, in Amory’s Memoirs of 
Several Ladies, 287 
Monnet, Jean, 258 

Montagu, Edward, 347, 348, 850 ^ , 

Mrs Elizabeth (1720-1800), TU, 

828, 343, 346 ff. (main entry), 358, 360, 
361, 364, 365, 474 ; Dialogues of the 
Dead, 351, 352 ; Essay on Shakespeayf, ■ 
852 ff. 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, 348 
Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, baron 
de, 163 

Montgomerie, Alexander, 203; Bankis of 
Helicon, 217 ; Cherrie and The Slae, 217 
Monthly Catalogue, The, 339 
Monthly Chronicle, The, 374 
Monthly Review, The, 142, 339, 353 < 

Montoni, in Mrs Radcliffe’s Mysteries of 
Udolpho, 803 
Moody, John, 257, 261 
Moore, Edward, 324 

John (1729-1802), 207, 462 

Zachary, 174 c 

Moorish wars in Spain, 280 
Mordent, in Holcroft^B Deserted Daughter, , 
277 

More, Hannah (1745-1883), 260, 800, 350, 
359 ff. (main entry), 365, 468, 474 
Bas Bleu, or Conversation, 346, 848, 
862 

Bishop Bonner^ s Ghost, 363 
Bleeding Rock, The, 361 jjr 
Fatal Falsehood, The, 274, 382 
Inflexible Captive, The, 273 
Percy, 272, 278, 362 
Preface to Tragedies, 259 
Repository Tracts, 362 
Sacred Dramas, 379 
Search after Happiness, The, ^360 
Sensibility, 362 
Sir Eldred of the Bower, 361 
thoughts on the importance of the 
Manners of the Great, 362 
Village Politics, 862 
More, Henry, 57 
Morgans, the, 121 

Morland, Catherine, in Jane Austen’s 
Northanger Abbey, 299, 300 
Morning Herald, The, 34 • 

Mortimer, Mrs Favell Lee (1802-1878^, 

Morton, Tj^omas (1764 7-1888), 270,276, 
458 " 

ColumJbus, 280 * 
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Cure /or Iht HeaTiache, 281 
School of Reform^ 281 
the Plough^ 281 
Way to get Married, 280, 281 
lioBaic oode, the, 194 
Moseley, Humphrey (d. 1661), 818, 319 
Mossgiel, 220, 224 

Mothif^Gooee^t Melody, 376, 876, 488 
Mother Oooee'e Tales, 376 
Mother Shipton, 334 
Motherwell, William (1797-1836), 444 
Harp of Renfretfshire, 237 
Jeanie Morrison, 237 
Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern, 237 
Poems Narrative arid Lyrical, 237 
Mountfort, Harriet, in Mrs Griffith's 
^ ^School for Rakes, 263 
M^bo, Hester. See Ghapone, Mrs 
•Murphy,* pseudonym of C. 11. Matnrin, 
304 

IBlirphy, Arthur, Know your own Mind, 
• 269 


Murray, Mrs Elizabeth. See Grant, 
Mrs Elizabeth 

John (1745-1793), 327 

John (1778-1843), 327 

Museum, The, 324 
Myers, F. W. H., 110 


Naime, Caroline Oliphant, baroness 
(1766-1645), 232, 444 
Auld Hoose, The, 233 
Caller Herrin, 233 
Charlie is My Darling, 238 
Here's to them that are Gam, 233 
He's ^'er the Hills, 233 
Hundred Pipers, 233 
Hunting Tower, 238 
John Tod, 233 
Laird of Cockpen, 233 
Land of the Leal, 233 
Lass of Gowrie, 233 
Rowan Tree, The, 233 
Wha'lLhe King hut Charlie, 233 
Will Te no come hook again) 233 
Napier, Sir William Francis Patrick, 167 
Napoleon I, emperor of the French, 27, 
64, 103, 108, 115, 117; Code NapoUon, 
26 

Naroissa, in Colman’s Inkle and Yarico, 
279, 280 

Nares, dtobert, 250 
Necker, Jacques, 28 
Needy Knife-Grinder, The, 40, 41 
Nether Stowey, Somersetshire, 99, 120, 
126 

New Conger, the, 825 
Newbery, Elizabeth, 377 

Francis (d. 1780), 377, 468 

Francis (1743-1818), 377 

John (1713-1767), 367, 374 ff., 

466, 476 

Newcastle, 338, 341 
Newhaven, 233 
Newman, John Henry, 81 
Newton, aSir Isaac, 194 . 

John, 80, 81, 83, 259 


Nichols, John (1745^1826), LiUrary Alice. 

dotes, 321, 827, 882, 885, 837, 467 
Nicholson, John fMatis,’ 1780-1796), 888 

William (17827-1849), 444; Rroknie 

of Blednock, 243 
‘ Niokie Ben,* 212 ‘ 

NiooU. Bobert (1814-1887), 444 
• Nipclose, Sir Nicholas,* Theatres, 282 

' Nithsdii^e, 243 
Npbs, Dr Dove's horse, 168 
Nore, the, 39 
Norfolk, 43, 47 

Norland, Lord, in Mrs Inchbald’s Every 
one has his Fault, 279 
Norman era, 367 

North American Indians, 5, 16, 31 
North Rriton, The, S3 
North End, 356, 865 
North, Dudley, 141, 146 

B'rederick North, Lord (2nd earl of 

Guilford), 6, 10, 142 

Roger, Li fe of Dr John North, 829; 

Lives of the Norths, 331 
Northcote, James (1746-1831), 88, 472 
Norwioll, 179 

Nouronihar, in Beckford's Vathek, 290, 
291 

Noverre, Jean George, Lettres sur les Arts, 
258 

Nun in her Smock, 328 

O'Brien, William (d. 1815), 458; The 
Duel , 265 

Of a' the Airts, 234 

O’Fiaherty, in Cumberland’s West Indian, 
257, 266 

O’Keeffe, Adelaide (1776-18567), 883, 486 

John (1747-1833), 224, 257, 468; 

Wild Oats, 281 

Oliphant, Mrs, Literary History of 
England, 307 

Olivia, in Mrs Cowley’s hold Stroke for 
a Husband, 276 
Ollendorf series, 378 
Olney, 80, 81 
Olney Hymns, 80 

Oothoon, in Blake’s Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion, 190 
Opie, Amelia (1769-1853), 344, 462 
Opie, John, 87, 360 
Ore, Blake’s, 190, 194 
Ord. Mrs, 346, 365 ’ 

Orford, Sir Robert Walpole, Ist earl of, 
174 

Orleans, 97 

Orrery, Charles Boyle, 4th carl of. 816 
Osborne, Thomafwr 332, 337 
Ossian, 179, 181, 184, 187, 188, 206, 246 
OsBory, 344 • 

Oswald, ip Wordsworth’s Borderers, 99 
Oswin, 9ft, in Mrs Inchbald’s To Marry 
or nofto Marry, 2^ 

Ovid, 2 

Oxford, 35, 40, 61, 62, 109, 118, 119, 158. 

335a357 

Balliolcollege, 1#5 
Christ*churoh, 155, 322 
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Oxford (eontiwiud^ 

Clarendon press, 841 
Peckwater quadrangle, 822 
Queen’s college, (fB 
Sheldonian theatre, 841 
University press, 841 
Yinerian professorshi]^ of law, 61 
Oxford, Edward Harley, 2nd earl of, 847 

Bobert Harley, let earl of, 817 

Ozell, John, 822 

Paine, Thomas (1787-1809), 46 ff., 180,895 
Age of Reason, The, 48 
CommoU’Sense, 47 
Crisis, The, 47 

RighU of Man, The, 47, 48, 276 
Paisley, 236, 287 
Paisley Advertiser, The, 237 
Paley, 'William, 67, 73, 74 
Palmer, John, 452 

Maipr (1716-1794), 472 

Pangloss, in Oolm'an’s Heir at Law, 280 
Pantisooraoy, 118, 119 
Paris, 1, 59, 60, 358, 354 
Bastille, the, 97, 189 < % 

Op4ra-Comique, 258 
Bue St Jacque, 831 
Th^dtre de la Foire, 258 
Paris academy, 274 
peace of, 7 

Parisian salons, 846, 851, 354, 864 
scenery, 258 

Parley, Peter, pseud., 387, 481, 482 
Parliamentary Debates, 49 
‘Paternoster Bow numbers,’ 825 
Paterson, Samuel (1728-1802), 836 
Payne, Henry, 838 

Thomas (1719-1799), 333 fiP., 337, 

468 

Peacock, Thomas Love (1786-1866), 285, 
286, 807 ff. (main entry), 462, 489 
Crotchet Castle, 808 
Qryll Grange, 285, 307, 308, 810 
Headlong HaU, 188, 808 
Maid Marian, 308 
Melincourt, 808, 309 
Misfortunes of Elphin, 308, 309 
Nightmare Abbey, 808, 810 
Peblis to the Play, 215 
Peeksy, in Mrs Trimmer’s Robins, 379 
Pedlar, in Wordsworth’s Excursion, 106 
Peel, Sir Bobert, 154 
Pede, George, Complaint of Oenone, 179 
Pegasus, 166 

Pemberton, Henry (1694-1771), 260 
Pendarves, Mrs. See Delany, Mrs 
Pennecuick, Alexandd, Truth's Travels, 
217 

Pennington, M., Meyioirs of the Life of 
Mrs Elizabeth Carter, 856 
Pennsylvania, 47 
Pennsylvania Magazine, 47 
‘Penny Godlinesses,’ 834 
‘Pennv Merriments,’ 384 
Penrith, 95 

Pepyift; Sir Lucas, iS5 
S%muel, 819, 8f4 


of Names 

Pepys, William, 868, 865 
Percy, in Hannah More’s play, 274 

Thomas, 888 ; Reliques, 360 • 

Perrault, Charles, 8^, 492 ; Histmres ou • 
Contes du Terns Passi, 874, 375 
Petronius, in Cowper’s Progress of Error, 

82 

Philadelphia, 47, 49 * 

Philips, Ambrose, 144 
Pilkington, Mrs Mary (1766-1889), 384, 
482 

Biography for Boyt, 885 
Biography for Girls, 386 
Marvellous Adventures, 885 
Moral Tales (transj, 885 
Pindar, Peter. See Woloot, John 
‘ Pindarics,’ 248 % ^ 

Pine, William, 341 ^ 

Pinkerton, Miss, 879 
Pitt, William, the younger (1759-1806). 

25, 29, 31, 33 ff., 39, 51, 52 ff. (mOT^ 
entry), 74, 118, 167, 396 
Plaoids, the, in Mrs Inohbald’s Every one 
has his Fault, 279 

Plagiary, Sir Fretful, in Sheridan’s Critic, 
272 

Plainsman's path way to Heaven, 369 
Plantagenet era, 867 

Plato. 70, 100 . 

Plautus, 265; Aulularia, 277 
Pleyel, Ignaz Joseph, 226 
Plutarch, 330, 351, 352 
Political Eclogues, 84, 36, 40 
Political Miscellanies, 35 
Pollok, Bobert (1798-1827), 444; The 
Course of Time, 244 
Polly, in The Beggar's Opera, 260 

in The Little Pretty Pocket Book, 

376 

Pompey's Ghost, 234 
Poole, Joshua, 249 
Thomas, 121 

Pope, Alexander, 36, 77, 79, 82, 86, 91, 
142, 160, 175, 178, 201, 206 ff., 216, 
247, 254 ff., 320ff., 830, 835, 856 
Correspondence, 328 
Dunciad, 140, 212, 320, 328 
Essay on Man, 140 
Homer, 89, 90, 246, 320 ff. 

Letter to H. Cromwell, 250 
Shakespeare, 820 
Porcupine, Peter, 49 • 

Porcupine, The, 49 

Porter, Anna Maria (1780-1882), 805, 
468 

James (1758-1798), 395 

Jane (1776-1860), 305, 464; 

Scottish Chiefs, 306 ; Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, 306 

Portland, William Bentinok, 2nd duke of, 
347 

Portsmouth academy, in O’Keeffe’s Wild * 
Oats, 281 • 

Portugal, 72, 155 
Portuguese language, 855 
Post, Boy, The, 888 # 

Postman, The, 888 
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Pote, (1708?-17e7), 841 

Powell, S^hen, 342 
Praed, Winthrop Mackworth, 160 
^tt.iBamuel Jackson (1749-1814), 895 
Pnce, Bichard, 20, 21, 71 ^ 

Sir Uvedale (1747-1829), 472 
Priestley, Joseph, 63, 64, 70 
Prior, JIatthew, 88, 173, 174, 247, 248. 
317, 327. 328; ‘Noble lovely Httle 
Peggy,’ 347 ^ 

Pritchard, Hannah, 261 
Prohationary OdespM, 36, 40 
Progress of Man, The, 41 
Protesilaus, in Wordsworth’s Laodamia, 
107 


Public Register, The, 324 

in Sheridan’s Critic, 272 
rtlteney. Sir William. See Bath, earl of 
tettenham, Bichard, 248 


Quarll, Philip, 373, 489 
Quarterly Review, The, 40, 157, 162, 166, 
393 

‘Queen of the Blues,’ 346 
Queene Elizahethe's Achademy, 368 
Queensberry, Charles Douglas, 3rd duke 
of, 317 

Quick, John, 262 
Quin. James, 258, 284 


Babelais, Francois, 288 
Baby, earl, in Hannidi More’s Percy, 
274 . 


Bacedown, Dorsetshire, 99 
Badcliffe, Ann (1764-1822), 286, 300 ff. 
(main entry), 304, 306, 464 
Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne, 301 
Gaston de BUmdeville, 301 
Hazel Tree, The, 301 
Italian, The, 302, 303 
Letters, 301 

Mysteries of Udolpho, 300, 302, 303 

Poems, 301 

River Dove, The, 301 

Romance of the Forest, 302 

St Albans Abbey, 301 

Sicilian Romance, 301 


Bae, W. F., 266 

BahEib, in Blake’s Four Zoas, 196, 197 
Bamsay, Allan, 144, 205, 209, 211, 212, 
216 ff., 221, 228, 231, 338 
Evergreen, 204, 217 
Gentlf Shepherd, 224, 237 
Tea-Table Miscellany, 206, 218 


Vision, The, 217 

Elapids, the, in Morton’s Cure for the 
Heartache, 281 
[leading, 376 
Red Riding Hood, 376 
Bedding, C3rrus, 289 

Beeve, Clara (1729-1807), 464; Champum 
of Virtue {The Old English Baron), 
300; Charoba, 300; Progress of Ro- 
^mance, 300 
Beform act, 50 
bUl. 68 

Regeln fiSr Schauspieler, 284 


Begulus, 278 
Beid, Thomas, 70 
Beligious Tract society, 362 
Bembrandt van Bijn. 12 
Benfrewsbire, 237 * 

Repository Tracts, 362 
Resolution, ship, 145 
Reynard the For, 384 
Beynolds, Frederic (1764-1841), 458 ; 
The Dramatist, 281 

Sir Joshua, 32, 143, 826, 350, 
358, 360, 364; Discourses, 200 
Bhine, the, 302 

Bhodes, Hugh, Boke of Nurture, 368 
Bicardo, David, 76 
Bich, John, 258, 282 
Bichard III, Garrick as, 257; W. H. W. 
Betty as, 283 

Bichardson, Joseph (1756-1803), 36, 86, 
391 

Samuel. 327. 358, 306, 468; 

Clarissa, 265, 277, 856; Pamela, 825 
Bichmond, 259, 364 

Charles Lennox, 3rd duke of, 

36 ^ 

Bickman, John, 167, 169 
Bitcliie, Leitch (1800 7-1865), Sehinder- 
hannes, 304 

Bitson, Joseph, Northern Chorister, 281 
Bivington, Charles (1688-1742), 323 

Charles (1764-1831), 327 

Francis (1745-1822), 327 

Boberts, James, 823 

Bobertson, William, 76 ; History of 
Charles V, 326 

Bobespierre, Maximilien M. I., 413 
Bobin, in Mrs Trimmer’s Robins, 379 
Bobinson, Elizabeth. See Montagu, Mrs 
Elizabeth 

George (1737-1801), 327 

Henry Crabb, 122, 133, 192, 

197 ff. 

Bobson. Mary, 482 

Boche, Begina Maria (1764 7-1846), 464; 

Children of tlte Abbey, 299 
Bockingham, Charles Watson -Went- 
worth, 2nd marquis of, 5, 7, 62 
Bogers, Samuel, 148, 149, 291 
Bolle, John, 34 

Rolliad, The, 34 ff., 39, 40. 42. 53, 891 
Hollo, Norman duke, in The Rolliad, 

34 

Boman antiquities, 286 

cathoheism, 167, 295 

law, 16 

tragedy, 278 

Bomans, 273, 352#«362 
Borne, 273 • 

Borneo, W. H. W. Beity as, 283 
l^milly, ttr Samudl, 59 
Bonksley^ William, 482; The Child*s 
Week^sifork, 371 
Bosciufl, the English, ^82 
Boscoe, Bobert, 386 

William (1763-1881), 482; The 

BuUerMs Ball, M7, 385, 386 ^ 
Boses, wJIs of the, 280 

. • , ^31.3 
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'Southey, Bobert (contintMd)^ 
Metrical Tales, 161 


Minor Poems, 161 

My days among the Dead are passed, 159 

Ode to Horror, 158 

Old Woman of Berkeley, 160 

Oliver Neuman, 166 

Onmiana, 162, 163 

Palmerin, 162 

Poet's Pilgrimage to Waterloo, 166 
Queen Orraea, 160 
Boderick, 159, 166 
Sappho, 156 

Story of the Three Bears, 166 
TaU of Paraguay , 166 
Thalaba, 160, 161, 164^ 180 
Vindieiae Eeelesiae Angliganae,:^!^! 
Vision of Judgment, 166 
Wat Tyler, 157 flf., 161 r 
Well of St Keyhe, 160 
Southwell’s Notes ana Illustrations on the 
Bible, 326 
Spain, 27, 72, 280 

‘Spanish 'Arn^a, The,’ in Sheridan’s 
Critic, 272 ^ 

Spanish language and literature, 959 
— (Peninsular) war, the, 103 
^eetacle de la Nature, 382 
Spectator, The, 146, 280, 317 
Spence, Joseph, 623 

Spenser, Edmund, 157, 179, 182, 206, 
247, 252, 255 

Sp^serian stanza, 241, 247, 250 
Spinoza, Baruch (or Benedict), 100 
Spy, The (Hogg’s), 239 
Staffordshire, 374 
Stamp act, 5, 7, 10 

Stanhope, Charles Stanhope, 3rd earl 
(1763-1816), 390 
Star chamber, 811, 312 
Starkey, John, 939 
Stationers’ company, 312, 313 
__ I’QgiBter, 314 

Steele, Joshua (1700-1791), 250, 251 
(main entry), 256 

Sir Bichard, 261, 320; The Lying 

Lover, 

Steevens, George, 333; Shakespeare, 320 
‘Stella’ (Esther Johnson), 332 
Sterne, Laurence, 174, 289, 296, 347; 

Tristram Shandy, 206, 260, 341 
Stevens, George Al^sumder (1710-1784), 
472 

Stevenson, John Hall (1718-1785), 172 ff., 
428 

Crazy Tales, 174, 175 
Fables for Oroum Gentlemen, 174 
Makarony Tales, 174 
Pastoral Cordial, 174 

Puke, 174 ^ - 

Stevenson, Bobert Louis, 387 V 
Stewart, Dugald (1753-1828), 76, f 6, 221, 
222, 400 • • 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, 76 

Outlines of Moral Mhilosophy,§l6 . 
Philosophical Essays, 76 « 


Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers, 76 

Progress of ...Philosophy, 76 
Stillingfleet, Benjamin (1702-1771^ 344, 
345 

Stirling, 373 
Stockport, 375 

Stockwell, in Cumberland’s West Indian, 
264 

Stothard, Thomas, 377 
Stowey. See Nether Stowey 
Strahan, William (1714-1785), 326 
Strawberry hill, 341, 363 
Streatham, 864 
Streatham Letters, 365 
Strickland, Agnes (1796-1874), 482; The 
Moss House, 384 

Stuart, James, of Dunearn, 236 

Lady Louisa, 348, 349 

Styx, river, 352 

Suard, Jean Baptiste Antoine, 354 
Suckling, Sir John, 318 
Suffolk, 140 
Sulky, in Holcroft’s Road to Ruin, 277 
Sumatra, 278 

Summerly, Felix, pseud. See Cole, Sir 
Henry 

Surface, Charles, in Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal, 269 ff. 

Joseph, in Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal, 270, 271 

Sir Oliver, in Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal, 269 ff. 

Surrey, 183 

Sussex, Lord, in Glover’s Boadicea, 258 
Swalle, Abel, 319 a 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, Memorable Re- 
lations, 188 

Swedenborgianism, 181 
Swift, Jonathan, 16, 18, 27, 30, 81, 173, 
187, 247, 261, 286, 314, 320, 330, 332, 
343 ; Gulliver's Travels, 373 
Sym and his Brudir, 215 

Tacitus, Cornelius, 2; Agricola, 165 
Talbot, Catherine (1721-1770), 352, 356 ff., 
475 

William Talbot, 1st earl, 29 

Tam o’ Shanter, 219 
Tangent, in Morton’s Way to get Married, 
281 

TannahiU, Bobert (1774-1810), 237 , 445 
Bonnie Wood of Craigielea, 23o 
Braes o' Balquither, 236 
Gloomy Winter's noo Awa', 236 
Jessie the Flower of Dunblane, 236 
Lass of Arrinteenie, 236 
Loudon's bonnie Woods and Braes, 236 
Poems and Songs, 236 
Rob Boryson's Bonnet, 236 
Tartars, the, 17 

Tasker, William (1740-1800), 429 
Tasso, Torquato, 157 ^ 

Tate, Nahum, Brutus of Alba, 819; Lear, 
258 

Tatler, The, 317, 373 ^ 

Taylo^family, the, 384, 483 


^ # 
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®* Ongar (17S7-1880), 
Gilbert (17S2- 

186ra, 384, 483 ; Xy Mother, 383 
— - Ana wd Jane, 483 ; Byrnm for 

3 m“ ®®?’ On-j/iiwZ Poem*. 

ooS.Bhymet for the Nureery, 383 

Wo (1769-1829), 384, 483 

Isaac (1787-1865), 384 

-— Jme (1788-1824). 384,483: TwinhU, 
TmnkU, Little Star, 383 

Jefierys (1792-1853),. 384, 483 

Jeremy, 2 ' 

Joseph, 483 

Bobert, 316 

William (1765-1836), 179 

^ William, bookseller, 323 

^eachum, Mrs. in Sarah Fielding’s 
Governess, 380 
*Teaehwell, Mrs,* 379 
TJkzle, Lady, in Sheridan*6 School for 
^ Scandal, 269 ff. 

Sir Peter, in Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal, 269, 270 
* Temple of the Muses,’ 337 
Tennant, William (1784-1848), 446 
Anster Fair, 243 
Cardinal Bethune, 243 
Dingin doon O The Cathedral, 243 
John Baliol, 243 
Tangier's Giant, 243 
Thane of Fife, 243 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 77. Ill, 168, 
169 ; Enoch Arden, 148 ; Maud, 151 
Terenog, 266 ; Adelphi, 266 
Term catalogues, 339 
Thackeray, William, bookseller, 335 

William Makepeace, 306, 307, 386, 

387; Book of Snobs, 297 
Thames, river, 362 
Tharmas, in Blake’s Vala, 195 
Thel, in Blake’s Book of Thel, 186 
Thelwall, John, 119 

Theobald, Lewis, 322; Richard II, 316; 

Shakespeare, 320 
Theocritus, 143 

Thom, William (1798?-1848), 445 
Thompson, Benjamin, 260 
Thompson, William, 172 
Thomson, George (1767-1861), 207, 230, 
232, 446 ; Irish Airs, 236 ; Scottish 
Airs,^26, 227, 231, 236 ; Welsh Airs, 235 

James, 86. 144, 206 fl., 216, 242, 

244, 314; Castle of Indolence, 247; 
Seasons, 247, 315 
Thoresby, Balph, 340 
Thomberry, Job, in Colman’s John Bull, 
280 

Thorpe, Isabella, in Jane Austen s 
Northanger Abbey, 299, 300 
Thrale, Hester Lynch (Mrs Piozzi), 360, 
864, 864, 366 
IThnmb, Tom, 378, 876 
Thunder, Harry, in O’Keeffe’s Wild Oats, 
281 

Thnrlo^ Edward Thurlow, Lord, 7^142, 
148, 264 


TiokeU, Kioh^ (1761-1793), 86. 391 
Ttmet, The, 165 
Timur (Tamerlane), 18 
Tiriel, in Blake’s poem, 187 
Tirzah, in Blake’s Four Zoae, 196, 197 
Titania, 874 

Tobin, John (1770-1804), 458 
TooqneriUe, Alexis C. H. 014rel de, 36 
Tom a Lineoln, 884 

Tofiimy, in' The Little Pretty Pocket 
Book, 876 . 

Tammy TkumVe Pretty Song Book, 376 
Torn, Lin, 331 

Tonson, Jaoob (1656r-1736), 818 837, 

833, 384; MueeUawti, Sig, 830 

Jacob tdi* 1786), 820 

Jacob (d. 1767), 820, 823 

Tooke, John Some (1786-1812), 400 
Top Book of AU, 876, 886, 490 
Townloy, in Sheridbn’s Trip to Sear- 
borough, 268 

Townsend, Joseph fl739 -1816), 400; Dis- 
seriaiion on the Poor Laws, 74 
Townshend, Charles, 10, 12 

Lord John, 36 

Toynbee, Mrs P., 282 
Trade books, 325 
Traherne, Thomas, 384 
Tremor, Sir Luke, in Mrs Inohbald’s Such 
Things Are, 278 

Trimmer, Mrs Sarah (1741-1810), 372, 
374, 383, 483; Fabulous Histories {The 
History of the Robins), Hr, Familiar 
Introduction to the Knmelcdge of feature, 
382 ; Guardian of Feducation, 380 
‘Trip, Tommy,’ 377 
Tripoli, 72 
Trojan horse, 252 
Trollope, Anthony, 149 
Trowbridp, Wiltshire, 148, 149 
Trudge, in Colman’s InkU anti Yarico, 
279 

Tucker, Abraham, 250 

Josiah, 73 

Tudor period, 367 
Tunbridge, 347 

Turner, Elizabeth, 483 ; Cautionary Stories 
(The Daisy, The Cowslip), 384 

Mr, and Hannah More, 360 

Tweddell, John (1769-1799). 429 
Twelfth Day Gift, 376 
Twineall, in Mrs Indhbald’s Such Things 
Are, 278 

Twyn, John, 313 

Tyke, in Morton’s School of Reform, 281 
Tyler, Miss, 155 
Tyrol, the, 27 , 

Tyrwhitt, Thomas, 260. 251, 265, 833 
Tytler, James ifl747 7-1806), Bonnie 
Bruck^ Lassie, 236; ~ hoe laid a 

Herrim in Saut, 236 
Tyton, Kancis, 316 

Underhill, Thomas, 816 
Unwin^Jj^aiy, 88, 86, 88, 90 

William, (1 # 




Inde^ 'of Names ; 


* nirie, Bobert, Ml 
Urizen, Blake’s^ 190. 198 fl. 

UrrTt ^ohn, Chaueer, 822 
Urthona, in BlakeV V<Ua, 195 
Uttoxet^r, 840 

Yi^la, in Blakaia poems, 196, l2V 
Yanbragb, Sir John, 257 ; The Beld/pee^ 
266 

Yapid, in Bejnolds’s DramatUtt 281 
Yathek, in Beekfgrd’s novel, 290, 201 
Vaughan, Henry, 1)M^ 

Thomas (Jl. ;’j772-lp20), ,281, 

468 ' 

Yanx, F. b:. 400 

Yeneznela, 72 

Yenice, republic "of, 114 

Yentum, ^iriet, 490 

Tergil, 2*, 84 

Yexpey, Balpb Yerney, 2iid earl, 5, 6 

Yerres, GamZ, 17 

Yemailles, 21, 169 

Yesey, Agmondesham, 344 ff. 

Mrs Elizabeth (1716?-1791L844fl., 

848, • 

Sir Thomas, 844 

Yiotoria, queen of Great Britain, 386 
Yiotorian humour, 281 
Yiennd, 274 
Village PoUtie$^S62 
Yillanegas, Matuda de, in Lewis’s The 
M(5nk, 803 
Yiheent, Mrs, 260 
William, 167 

Yioletta, in Cumberland’s Brothers, 264 
Yirginia, 12^ 

Yoltaire, F. M. A. de, 263, 265, 290, 291, 
295, 296; 807, 309, 353 
La Henriaae, 79 
Letter to the Academy, 354 
Mahomet^ 352 
Semiramit, 852 
Tanered, 858 
Zaire, 352 • 

Votes of BarfUment, 883 

Wakefield, Mrs Priscilla (1751-1832), 378, 
< 48* 

Instinct Displayed, 363 
Introduction to Botany, 383 
Juvenile Anecdotes, 383 
Leisure Hours^ 888 
Mental Improvement, 888 
Wales, 12 
Walker, Hugh, 221 
Wallace, Alf^d Bussql, 75 

Bobert (1697-1771), Various 

prospects of Manjcind, 74 
Waller, Edmund, 246 
Walpole, Horace, earl of Orfow, 91, 145, 
154, 173 ff., 258 ff., 262, 2781282, 341, 
346, 850, 351, 386, 858, 864, 165, 465; 
Castle of Otranto, 800; Letters, 854, 
368 

Sir Bobert. See Orford,|earl of 

Walrf, WilHam, 250 • 

Walsingham, Mrs, 848L 


Af^ler, 318 

Wanderer^ m WCrdsworth’s Excursion, 
lOl^' ?r' g 

Wanley, Humhrey, 886, 837 
. Warbdrtoh, William, Shakespeare, 820 
Waifd» Si/A. W., George Crabbe, 140, 141 
V^a^aw, Elisabeth; Lady,. 231 
barren, Mrs,' in Holcroft’s Hood to Buin, 
.^ 277 ^ : ' 

Wartoh, Thomas, the eldhr, 183 

Thdmce., the yqunger, 84, 138 
W^hihj^n, George, 190 
Watson, Jaines (d. 1722), 842, 470 

Jatnes, Choice Collection, 204, 217 

Bidhard, bishop of Llandafl (1737- 

1816); 98, 400 , 

Wkt"t, William, 445; Kate Dalrympt^ 
243 ; Tinkler* s TVaddin, 243 / 

Watts, Isaac (1674-1748), 373, 883; 
Divine and Moral Songs, 184, 372 ; 
‘Hush ! my dear, lie still and slumber,’ 
186 ; Sapphics, 179 ; The Sluggard, 376 
Webb, Daniel, 250 

Weber, Henry William (1783-1818), 472 
Wedgwood, Josiah, 121 
Weimar, 259 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, 1st duke 
of, 167 

Welsh, C., 376; A Bookseller of the Last 
Century, 377 
Wendover, 5 
Wesley, John, 79 
Wesleys, the, 259 
West Indies, 264 
Westbury, near Bristol, 159, 161 
Westminster Beview, The, 60, 61 
Westminster scrutiny, 53 
Westmorland, 103, 109, 111 
Weston, 88 
Thomas, 267 

Whalley, Thomas Sedgwick (1746-1828), 
429 

Wharton, Thomas Wharton, 1st marquis 
of, 30 

Whately, Thomas, 389 
YHiitbread’s brewery, 38 
White, Henry Eirke, 172 

Thomas, 484; A Little Book for 

Little Children, 369, 370 
Whitefield, George, 79 
Whitehead, William, 34 
Wickhambrook, Suffolk, 140 * 

Wilberforce, William, 52, 259 
Wilford, John, Monthly Catalogue, 389 
Wilkes, John, 8 

William lY, king of Great Britain, 141 
Williams, Anna, 350 

Caleb, in Godwin’s novel, 46, 293 

Sir Charles Hanbury (1708-1759), 

172 ff., 429; Works, 173 

Helen Maria (1762-1827), 177, 480 

John (1761-1818), 472 

Wilson, Alexander (176^1813), 287, 4419^ 
Watty and Meg, 286 

John (‘Chnstopher North’), 244 

I^tes Amhrosianae, 239 ^ 

— ^ John, of EilmamTook, 812 
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WilBon, Bev. T.^ 481/ 

Wiltshire, 148, 178 
Wimpole, 347 
Windsfr, 88 

Wnf€r Evening EntertainmenUf 870 
Winworth, Lord, in KeUy’s i*la« Deli- 
eaey, 263 

Woloo4 John, *Peter Pindar* (1788-1819), 
891 >!>. ^ 

Bozzy and Biozzi, 38 
iTiztnictions to a celebrated Laureate 88 
Ode upon Ode^ 87 ' \ 

The Lousiadt 37 

Wollstoneoraft, Mary. See Godwin, Ma^ 
Wood, Anthony, B[iatoria..,Univer8itaH8 
Oxoniensie, 341 . 

]J[oo*d and Married and a\ 231 
Woodbridge, 140 
Woodward, Heniy, 267 
Worcester, 844 
Wordsworth, Christopher, 95 

Dorothy, 95, 99, 102, 103 

John, 96, 103, 106 

Mary, 103 

William (1770-1850), 26 ff., 31, 77, 

83, 86, 93 ff. (main entry), 117, 
120 ff., 126, 129, 131, 136, 149, 160, 
152, 162, 198, 201, 202, 248, 809, 
341, 406 

Affliction of Margaret, 110 
Apology for the French Revolution, 24 
Borderers, The, 98, 100 
Composed upon an Evening, 108 
Convention of Cintra, 27, 103 
Descriptive Sketches, 97 
Ecclemastical Sonnets, 108 
Evening Walk, An, 97 
Excursion, The, 85, 99, 100, 102, 103, 
106, 106, 113, 116 
Fountain, The, 110 
Goody Blake, 101 
Green Linnet, The, 110 
Guilt or Sorrow, 98 
Incidents on Salisbury Plain, 98, 100 
Lajodamia, 107, 116 
Leech-Gatherer, 104 
Lucy, 110, 113 

Lyrical Ballads, 86, 101, 123, 150, 161 

Michael, 105, 113, 116 

Nutting, 112 

Ode on Immortality, 102 

Ode to Duty, 104, 106 


' Peter BeU, 182 

Prelude, The, SB, 96 ff., 400, m, 104, 
‘ 118, 116, 128 
Peclute, The, 100 fL 
Biv^ Dudion, lOff 
filled Cottage, The, 99, 105, 109^ 110 
Simon Lee, 101, 114 
. Skating-scene, 112 
Story of Margaret, 99 
There woe a Boy, 111 
Tltom, The, 132 
Tintem Altpey, 85, 101, 113 
Two April* Morri^tg*, HO 
White Doe of J^Uionei 106 • 
Tew-trees, 110 ' 4 < 

World, The, 324 

Worthy, in Ynnhragh^a Relapse, 268 
Woty, Willkm (y*17-1791), 172. 481 
Wycherley, William, 319; Coy/glry Wife, 
268; Plain Dealer, 269 . ’ " . 

Wyfe of Auchtirmwychty, SMS 
Wynn, Charles Watkin Williams, 154, 
170 

Xenopl^n, 358 

Yarico, in Colman’s Inkle and Yarico, 
280 ‘ 

Yarrow, 239 

Yates, Kichard, 257 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary, ^7, 484 

Philip, bishop of Norwich, 143 

York, 312, 341, 347, 351, 366, 373 
archbishop of. See Hay- Drum- 
mond 

Yorkshire dales, 168 
Young, Arthur (1741-1820).' 400 
Annals of Agriculture, 72 , 

Political Arithmetic, 73 . ^ 

Tour in Ireland, 73 
Travels in France, 73 
The War in North America, 72 
Young, Edward, 140, 250, 261 ; Night 
Thoughts, 323 f 

Kichard, A short add sure way to 

Grace, 334 ; The Seduced Soul reduced, 
334 

Young Man*s Calling, 369 

Zoas, the, in Blake's Vala, 196 
Zola, Emile, 162 

Zulkais, in Beckford*s Episodes, 292 
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